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PREFACE 


The articles in this volume relating to Rajputana were 
-mpiled by Major K. D. Erskine, I.A. Thanks are due to 
ne Chiefs who deputed special officials to collect materials. 
Die names of these officials will be detailed in the Prefaces 
o the several State Gazetteers now being compiled; but 
articular acknowledgements are due to Pandit Gauri Shankar 
Udaipur, who has contributed notes on Early History and 
\.rchaeology for almost the whole of Rajputana. Major 
rskine received notes on Geology from Messrs. T. H. D. 
a Touche, E. Vredenburg, and Major F. Hughes, and on 
otany from Lieut.-Colonel Prain ; while valuable assistance 
s been rendered by the Residents and Political Agents, 
aong whom may be mentioned Major A. F. Pinhey, Major 
D. Bannerman, and Mr. H. C. Clogstown. 

The articles relating to Ajmer-Merwara were drafted by 
r. R. C. Bramley, District Superintendent of Police, Ajmer. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

RAJPUTANA 

Ra.jputS.na (‘ the country of the Rajputs ’; also called Physical 
Rajasthan or Rajwara, 1 the abode of the princes ’). -In the as P ecls ' 
administrative nomenclature of the Indian Empire, Rajputana 
is the name of a great territorial circle which includes eighteen 
Native States and two chiefships, together with the British 
District of Ajmer-Merwara. 

These territories lie between 23 0 3' and 30° 12' N. and 69° 30' Position 
and 78° r 7' E., with a total area of about 130,462 square miles. ^ arca 
Included in the latter figure are the areas of Ajmer-Merwara 
(2,711 square miles), which., being British territory, has, for 
Census and Gazetteer purposes, been treated as a separate 
Province; the two detached districts of Gangapur (about 26 
square miles) and NandwSs (about 36 square miles), which 
belong respectively to the Gwalior and Indore Darbars, but, 
being surrounded by the Udaipur State, form an integral part 
of Rajputana; and, lastly, about 210 square miles of disputed 
lands. On the other hand, the area of lands held by chiefs of 
Rajputana outside the territorial limits have been excluded, 
notably the three Tonk districts in Central India (about 
1,439 square miles). 

As traced on the map, Rajputana is an irregular rhomb, its Shape, 
salient angles to the north, west, south, and east respectively 
being joined by the extreme outer boundary lines of the States 
of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Bans vara, and Dholpur. 

It is bounded on the west by the province of Sind; on the Boun- 
north-west by the Punjab State of Bahawalpur; and on the north <laries ' 
and north-east by the Punjab. Its eastern frontier marches, 
first with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, and next with 
Gwalior, while its southern boundary runs across the central 
region of India in an irregular zigzag line, separating it from 
a number of other Native States in Central India and the 
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2 RAJPUTANA 

Bombay Presidency, and marking off generally the northern 
extension of that great belt of territory subject, directly or 
indirectly, to the Maratha powers—Sindhia, Holkar, and the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. 

It may be useful to give roughly the geographical position 
of the several States within this area. Jaisalmer, Jodhpur (or 
Marwar), and Bikaner form a homogeneous group' in the west 
and north, while a tract called Shekhawati (subject to Jaipur) 
and Alwar are in the north-east. Jaipur, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Karauli, Btindi, Kotah, and Jhalawar may be grouped together 
as the eastern and south-eastern States. Those in the south 
are Partabgarb, Banswara, Dungarpur, Udaipur (or Mew&r), 
and Sirohi in the south-west. In the centre lie the British 
District of Ajmer-Merwara, the Kishangarh State, the chiefships 
of Shahpura and Lawa, and parts of Tonk. The last State 
consists of six isolated districts (three of which are, as already 
stated, in Central India), and cannot be said to fall into any 
one of these rough geographical groups. 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country almost from end 
to end by a line running nearly north-east and south-west, and 
about three-fifths of Rajputana lie north-west of this line, leaving 
two-fifths on the south-east. The heights of Mount Abu are 
close to the south-western extremity of the range, while its 
north-eastern end may be said to terminate near Khetri in the 
Shekhawati country, though detached hills are traceable almost 
as far as Delhi. 

There are thus two main divisions; namely, that north-west, 
and that south-east, of the Aravallis. The former stretches 
from Sind on the west, northward along the southern Punjab 
frontier to near Delhi on the north-east. As a whole, this tract 
is sandy, ill-watered, and unproductive, but improves gradually 
from a mere desert in the far west and north-west to compara¬ 
tively fertile and habitable lands towards the north-east. The 
‘great desert,’ forming the whole of the Rajputana-Sind frontier, 
extends from the edge of the Rann of Cutch beyond the Luni 
river northward ; and between it and what has been called the 
‘little desert’ on the east is a zone of less absolutely sterile 
country, consisting of rocky land cut up by limestone ridges, 
which to some degree protect it from the desert sands. The 
Tittle desert’ runs up from the Luni river between Jaisalmer and 
Jodhpur into the northern wastes. The character of this region 
is the same everywhere. It is covered by sand-hills, shaped 
generally in long straight ridges, which seldom meet, but run in 
parallel lines, separated by short and fairly regular intervals, 
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resembling the ripple-marks on. a sea-shore upon a magnified 
scale. Some of these ridges may be two miles long, varying 
from 50 to 100 feet, or even more, in height; their sides are 
scored by water, and at a distance they look like substantial 
low hills. Their summits are blown into wave-like curves by 
the action of the periodical westerly winds ; they are sparsely 
clothed with stunted shrubs and tufts of coarse grass in the dry 
season, while the light rains cover them with vegetation. The 
villages within the desert, though always known by local names, 
cannot be reckoned as fixed habitations, for their permanence 
depends entirely on the supply of water in the wells, which is 
constantly failing or turning brackish ; and as soon as the water 
gives out, the village must shift. A little water is collected in 
small tanks or pools, which become dry before the stress of the 
heat begins, and in places there are long marshes impregnated 
with salt. This is the character, with more or less variation, of 
the whole north and north-west of Rajputana. The cultivation 
is everywhere poor and precarious, though certain parts have a 
better soil than others, and some tracts are comparatively pro¬ 
ductive. Along the base of the Aravalli range from Abu north¬ 
east towards Ajmer, the submontane region lying immediately 
under the abrupt northern slopes and absorbing their drainage 
is well cultivated, where it is not covered by jungle, up to the 
Luni; but north-west of this river the surface streams are mere 
rain gutters, the water in the wells sinks lower and lower, and 
the cultivation becomes more patchy and poorer as the scanty 
loam shades off into the sandy waste. As the Aravallis approach 
Ajmer, the continuous chain breaks up into separate hills 
and sets of hills. Here is the midland country of Rajputana, 
with the city of Ajmer standing among the scattered hills upon 
the highest level of an open table-land, which spreads eastward 
towards Jaipur and slopes by degrees to all points of the com¬ 
pass. From Ajmer the Aravallis trend north-eastward, never 
reuniting into a chain but still serving to divide roughly, though 
less distinctly, the sandy country on the north and west from 
the kindlier soil on the south and east. 

The second main division of Rajputana, south-east of the The 
Aravallis, contains the higher and more fertile regions. It 
may be defined by a line starting from near Abu and sweeping division, 
round first south-eastward, and then eastward, along the northern 
frontiers of Gujarat and Malwa. Where it meets Gwalior, it 
turns northward, and eventually runs along the Chambal until 
that river enters the United Provinces ; it then skirts the British 
possessions in the basin of t.he Jumna as it goes north past Agra 
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and Muttra up to the neighbourhood of Delhi. In contrast to 
the sandy plains which are the uniform feature, more or less 
modified, of the north-west, this south-eastern division has a 
very diversified character. It contains extensive hill ranges 
and long stretches of rocky wold and woodland ; it is traversed 
by considerable rivers, and in many parts there are wide vales, 
fertile table-lands, and great breadths of excellent soil. Behind 
the loftiest and most clearly defined section of the Aravallis, 
which runs between Abu and Ajmer, lies the Udaipur (Mewar) 
country, occupying all the eastern flank of the range, at a level 
800 or 900 feet higher than the plains on the west. And 
whereas the descent of the western slopes is abrupt towards 
Marwar, on the eastern or Mewar side the land falls very 
gradually as it recedes from the long parallel ridges which mark 
the water-parting, through a country full of high hills and deep 
gullies, much broken up by irregular rocky eminences, until it 
spreads out and settles down into the open champaign of the 
centre of Udaipur. Towards the south-western corner of that 
State, the broken country behind the Aravallis is prolonged 
farthest into the interior; and the outskirts of the main range 
do not subside into level tracts, but become a confused network 
of outlying hills and valleys, covered for the most part with 
jungle. This is the peculiar region known as the Hilly Tracts 
of Mewar. All the south-east of Rajputana is watered by the 
drainage of the Vindhyas, carried north-eastward by the Banas 
and Chambal rivers. To the north of the town of Jhalrapatan, 
the country rises by a very distinct slope to the level of a 
remarkable plateau called the Pathar, upon which lies a good 
deal of the territory of the Kotah and Bundi States. The surface 
of this table-land is very diversified, consisting of wide uplands, 
more or less stony, broad depressions, or level spaces contain¬ 
ing deep black cultivable soil between hills with rugged and 
irregular summits, sometimes barren and sometimes covered 
with vegetation. To the east the plateau falls very gradually 
to the Gwalior country and the catchment of the Betwa river; 
and to the north-east there is a very rugged region along the 
frontier line of the Chambal in the Karauli State, while farther 
northward the country smooths down and opens out towards 
the Bharatpur territory, whose flat plains belong to the alluvial 
basin of the Jumna. 

Of mountains and hill ranges the Aravallis are by far the 
most important. Mount Abu belongs by position to these 
hills, and its principal peak, 5,650 feet above the sea, is the 
highest point between the Himalayas and the Nllgiris. The 
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other ranges, though numerous, are comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant. The cities of Alwar and Jaipur lie among groups of hills 
more or less connected; and in the Bbaratpur State is a range 
of some local importance, the highest peak being Allpur, 1,357 
feet above sea-level. South of these are the Karauli hills, 
whose greatest height nowhere exceeds 1,600 feet; and to the 
south-west is a low but very well-defined range, running from 
Mandalgarh in Udaipur north-east across the Bundi territory 
to near Indargarh in Kotah. These hills present a clear scarp 
for about 25 miles on their south-eastern face, and give very 
few openings for roads, the best pass being that in which lies 
the town of Bundi, whence they are called the Bundi hills. 

The Mukandwara range runs across the south-western 
districts of Kotah from the Chambal to beyond Jhalrapatan, 
and has a curious double formation of two separate ridges. 

No other definite ranges are worth mention; but it will be 
understood that the whole of Rajputana, excepting only the 
sandy deserts, is studded with occasional hills and isolated 
crags, and even so far as the south-west of the Jodhpur State, 
near Barmer, there are two which exceed 2,000 feet. All the 
southern States are more or less hilly, especially Banswara, 
Dungarpur, and the southernmost tracts of Mewar. 

In the north-western division of R&jputana the only river Rivers, 
of any consequence is the Luni, which rises in the Pushkar 
valley close to Ajmer and flows west by south-west for about 
200 miles into the Rarin of Cutch. The Ghaggar once 
flowed through the northern part of the Bikaner State, but 
now rarely reaches more than a mile or two west of the town 
of Hanumangarh. Its water is, however, utilized for irrigation 
purposes by means of two canals, which were constructed in 
1897 at the joint expense of the Government of India and 
the Bikaner Darbar. The south-eastern division has a river 
system of importance. The: Chambal is by far the largest 
river in Rajputana, flowing through the Province for about 
one-third of its course, and forming its boundary for another 
third. Its principal tributaries are the Kali Sind, the 
ParbatI, and the Banas. The last, which is next in impor¬ 
tance to the Chambal, is throughout its length of 300 miles 
a river of Rajputana. It rises in the Aravallis near the fort 
of Kumbhalgarh, and collects all the drainage of the south¬ 
eastern slopes of those hills, as well as of the Mewar plateau ; 
its principal tributaries are the Berach, Kothari, Khari, Mashi, 

Dhil, and Morel. Farther to the north is the Banganga, 
which, rising in Jaipur, flows generally east through Bharatpur 
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and Dholpur into the District of Agra, where, after a course of 
about 235 miles, it joins the Jumna. The MahI, a consider¬ 
able river in Gujarat, runs for some distance through Banswara 
and along the border of Dungarpur in the extreme south, but 
it neither begins nor ends within Rajputana. 

There are no natural fresh-water lakes, the only considerable 
basin being the well-known salt lake at Sambhar. There are, 
however, numerous artificial sheets of water, many of which are 
large, throughout the eastern half of the Province, more parti¬ 
cularly in the Jaipur State. The oldest and most famous 
are, however, to be found in Mewar; namely, the Dhkbar 
Lake, the Raj Samand at Kankroli, and the Pichola lake at 
Udaipur city. 

Rajputana may be divided into two geological regions: 
namely, the eastern half including the Aravallis, and the 
western half. The Aravalli range, as it exists at present, is 
but the wreck of what must have been in former days a lofty 
chain of mountains reduced to its present dimensions by sub¬ 
aerial denudation \ and its upheaval dates back to very early 
geological times, when the sandstones of the Vindhyan system, 
the age of which is not clearly established but is probably not 
later than Lower Palaeozoic, were being deposited. The older 
rocks composing it are all of crystalline types, like the tran¬ 
sition or Dharwar series of Southern India, and comprise 
gneisses and schists, with bands of crystalline limestone, slates, 
and quartzites. These have been divided into two systems, of 
which the lower, known as the Aravalli system, includes the 
gneisses, schists, and most of the slates. All these rocks have 
been greatly crushed and disturbed, and are thrown into sharp 
folds running in a direction parallel to the trend of the range ; 
they are traversed by numerous dikes of intrusive granite, as 
well as of basic igneous rock. Of the gneiss but little is 
known, and it is doubtful whether any older than the transition 
series occurs in the range. Calcareous bands are of common 
occurrence among the schists, and, where they are in contact 
with veins of intrusive granite, have been altered into a pure 
white crystalline marble, which is extensively quarried in 
several localities. The most famous of these quarries are at 
Makrana. The slates at the northern end of the range are 
largely used for roofing purposes, and the copper and cobalt 
mines of Khetri are situated in the Aravalli schists, but have 
not been worked for many years. Over the schists and slates 
just described comes a series of slates, limestones, and quartzites, 
known as the Delhi system. The lower portion, consisting of 
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slates and limestones, was formerly known as the Raialo group, 
and the upper portion (quartzites) is called the Alwar group; 
the latter, however, frequently overlaps the former and rests 
directly on the Aravalli schists and slates. In the Bayana 
hills in Bharatpur the Alwar group has been divided as 
follows :— 

(5) Wer quartzites and conglomerates- 

(4) Damdama quartzites and conglomerates. 

(3) Bayana white quartzite and conglomerates. 

(2) Badalgarh quartzite and shale. 

(1) Nithahar quartzite and bedded trap. 

These groups are all separated by slight unconformities of 
denudation and overlap, but the distinctions appear to be 
quite local. All the groups vary much in thickness, and are 
completely superseded near Nithahar by the Wer quartzites, 
which rest directly on the schists. Copper has been mined 
in the quartzites at Singhana near Khetri, and lead at the 
Taragarh hill close to Ajmer city. Vindhyan rocks of both 
the lower and upper divisions of that system are found east 
of the Aravalli range, their north-western limit being a line of 
hills running from Fatehpur Sikri south-west to near Chitor, 
and then south and south-east. The lower division consists of 
conglomerates at the base, formed of pebbles derived from the 
quartzites and schists, followed by red shales, sandstones, and 
limestones, while the upper division contains red false-bedded 
and ripple-marked sandstones, with bands of pebbles, and 
forms a plateau extending east beyond the limits of Rajputana. 
The only rocks on the eastern side of the Aravallis that are of 
later date than the Vindhyans are of igneous origin, belonging 
to the great outburst of Deccan trap which covers so large 
a portion of Central India. They are found in the extreme 
south-east, south of a line drawn from Nlmach to Jhalrapatan, 
and conceal all the older formations beneath them. 

West of the Aravallis are a few outliers of Lower Vindhyan 
rocks, resting unconformably upon the transition quartzites 
and slates, while in the low country to the north-west are 
large expanses of sandstones which are considered to belong 
to the Upper portion of this system. In the Jodhpur State 
numerous bare rocky hills rise from among the sand-dunes, 
consisting for the most part of volcanic rocks, rhyolites, and 
granites. The rhyolites, called the Mallani series from the 
district in which they were first found, are poured out upon 
an ancient land-surface formed of the Aravalli schists, but 
actual contacts between the two are very rare. They are 
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pierced by dikes and bosses of granite of two varieties, one 
containing hornblende but no mica (Siw2.na granite), and the 
other both hornblende and mica (Jalor granite), and are also 
traversed by numerous basic igneous rocks having the com¬ 
position of olivine, dolerite, or diabase. In the desert a 
sequence of rocks newer than t)ie Vindhyans is found. The 
oldest are boulder beds of glacial origin occurring at Bap in 
Jaisalmer, where they rest on Vindhyan limestones, and they 
are considered to represent the Talcher beds at the base of 
the Gondwana system. A similar boulder bed occurs at 
Pokaran in Jodhpur, also resting upon a glaciated surface of 
older rock ; but there is some doubt as to the relations of this 
bed to the Vindhyan sandstones, and it may be older than 
Talcher. 

Farther to the west, in Jaisalmer territory, is a series of 
Jurassic rocks divided into the following five groups:— 

(5) Abur group.—Sandstones, shales, and fossiliferous lime¬ 
stones ; the latter are buff-coloured, but weather red, and 
abound in yellow ammonites. 

(4) Parihar group.—Soft, white felspathic sandstones, 
weathering into a clean, sugary sand, and largely composed 
of fragments of transparent quartz. 

(3) Bidesar group.—Purplish and reddish sandstones, with 
thin layers of black vitreous ferruginous sandstone. 

(2) Jaisalmer group.—Thick bands of compact buff and 
light brown limestone, interstratified ■with grey, brown, and 
blackish sandstone, with some conglomerate. 

(1) Lathi (or Barmer?) group.—White, grey, and brown 
sandstones, interstratified with numerous bands of hard black 
and brown ferruginous sandstones and grit. Towards the base 
are some soft argillaceous sandstones streaked and blotched 
with purple. Fragmentary plant remains and pieces of di¬ 
cotyledonous wood have been found. 

At Barmer in Jodhpur, there are some patches of sandstone 
and conglomerates, resting upon the Mallani lava-flows and 
considered to represent the Lathi group; but they are quite 
isolated and their position in the series is somewhat doubtful. 
To the north-west of Jaisalmer town, and near Gajner in 
Bikaner, there is a considerable area of Lower Tertiary (Num- 
mulitic) rocks. The deep wells that are necessary for reaching 
water in this desert also reveal their presence beneath the sand, 
and in some of these wells near Bikaner coal has been dis¬ 
covered interstratified with the Nummulitic beds 1 . Layers of 

1 Records , Geological Survey of India , vol. xxx, Part 3 (1897), pp. 122-5. 
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unctuous clay or fuller’s earth are also found at several localities 
in this formation, and the clay is exported under the name of 
Multdni mitii. The more recent deposits of the Rajputana 
desert consist of calcareous conglomerates, which are found in 
the larger river basins and denote a period when the flow of 
water was much greater than at present; blown sand, and 
calcareous limestone or kankar. The sand-dunes are all of 
the transverse type: i. e. they have their longer axes at right 
angles to the direction of the prevailing south-west wind. 

The sand contains large quantities of the calcareous casts of 
foraminifera, and it is by the solution of these that the beds 
of kankar are formed. The sand also contains salt, which is 
leached out by occasional rains and collects in depressions 
as at Pachbhadra in Jodhpur and the Sambhar Lake. 

The most prominent constituent of the vegetation of Raj- Botany, 
putana is the scrub jungle which shows forth, rather than 
conceals, the arid nakedness of the land. The scrub consists 
largely of species of Capparis, Zizyphus , Tamarix, Grewia, 
with such plants as Buchanania latifolia, Cassia auriculata , 
Woodfordia floribunda , Casearia tomentosa, Diospyros mon- 
tana , Calotropis procera, and Clerodendron phlomoides. West 
of the Aravalli Hills two cactaceous looking spurges, Euphorbia 
Royleana and E. neriifoUa , are common, but less so east of 
that range. Towards the western frontier occur Tecoma undu- 
lata and Acacia Jacquemontii; and plants which are character¬ 
istic of the arid regions, such as Tamarix articulata and 
Myricaria germanica. Balanites Roxburghn, Balsamodendron 
Mukul, and Alhagi maurorum are also very common in western 
Rajputana. Farther west the scrub becomes more and more 
stunted, spiny, and ferocious in its aspect, until it merges into 
the desert tracts of Sind. Trees form quite a secondary 
feature of the vegetation amidst the ubiquitous scrub. Among 
the more common indigenous trees, which grow both east and 
west of the Aravallis, are Sterculia urens, Prosopis spicigera , 
Eichrostachys cinerea. Acacia leucophlaea, Anogeissus pendula, 
and Cordia Rothii, although in western Rajputana the term 
‘ tree ’ applied to some of these is rather a courteous acknow¬ 
ledgement of their descent than an indication of their size. 

The trees found more or less sparingly on the Aravallis and in 
eastern Rajputana are Bombax malabaricum , Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium, Erythrina suberosa, Bauhinia purpurea, Gmelina 
arborea , Boswellia thurifera, Butea frondosa, Terminalia 
tomentosa , and T Arjuna. In western Rajputana, in addition 
to those mentioned as occurring all over the region, ye found 
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Salvadora persica and Acacia mpestris. Among the introduced 
or cultivated trees, the more common are Parkinsonia aculeata , 
several figs such as Ficus glomerata, virgata, religiosa , and 
bengaknsis , Acacia farnestana and A. arabica, Melia Asadir- 
ac/ita , and the mulberry, tamarind, mango, pomegranate, 
peach, custard-apple, and guava. Climbing plants are exem¬ 
plified by two species of Cocculus , Cissampelos Pareira, Mimosa 
rubricaulis , Vitis carnosa, and V. latijolia. The herbaceous 
vegetation is for a considerable part of the year a dormant 
quantity, but during the brief rainy season, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of water, it springs to light. It consists of species of 

the following orders : . Lcguminosae, Compost tae, Acanthaceae , 

Boraginaccae, Malvaceae , &c. Growing in water are to be 
found Vallisneria , Utricularia , and Potamogeton ; and among 
grasses Andropogon, Anthisteria , and Cenchras. The lower 
slopes of the Aravallis show to all intents the same vegetation 
which the low hills to the east and the plains to the west 
exhibit; but, higher up, in a moister atmosphere there arc found 
some species which could not exist in the dry hot plains. 
Among these are A/rides, Rosa lyellii , Girardinia he/ero- 
phylla , Carissa Carandas, Pongamia glabra , Slerculia colorala, 
Mallotus philippiticnsis, and Dendrocalamus s/rictus. A few 
ferns also occur on the range, such as Adiantum caudatum, 
A. lunulatum , Chcilanthes farinosa, Nephrodium inolle, N. 
cicutarium, and Actiniopteris radiata. 
anna. There are no wild animals peculiar to Rajpul&na. Lions 
must have been numerous about a hundred years ago, for Colonel 
Tod writes that Maharao Rsja liishan Singh of Blindi, who died 
in 1821, 1 had slain upwards of one hundred lions with his own 
hand, besides many tigers.’ Moreover, five lions were shot in 
Rajputana as recently as 1872 : namely, four near Jaswantpura 
in the south of Jodhpur, and a full-grown female on the western 
slope of Abu, and these are believed to have been the last of 
their kind in the Province. There are still a fair number of 
tigers, chiefly in the ArSvalli Hills and in parts of Alwar, Bundi, 
Jaipur, Karauli, Kotah, Sirohi, and Udaipur, while an occasional 
tiger is met with in every other State except Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
and Kishangarh. Leopards are common, and the sloth bear 
(Melursus ursinus ) is found in the Aravallis and in other 
hills and forests, mainly in the south and south-east. Of deer, 
the sambar (Cervus unicolor) is met with in the same localities 
as the tiger and bear, though in greater abundance, while the 
chltal (C. axis) frequents some of the lower slopes of the hills 
in Bundi, Kotah, Sirohi, Udaipur, &e. Antelope and ravine 
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deer are numerous in the plains, as also are nilgai (Soselaphus 
tragommelus) in parts. Small game, such as snipe, quail, 
partridge, wild duck, and hare, can generally be obtained 
everywhere except in the desert. In the western States there 
are large numbers of the great Indian and of the lesser bustard, 
as well as several species of sand-grouse including the imperial, 
for which Bikaner is particularly famous. 

In the summer the heat, except in the high hills, is great Climate 
everywhere, and in the west and north-west very great. Hot 
winds and dust-storms are experienced more or less throughout 
the country, and in the sandy half-desert tracts are as violent 
as in any part of India, while in the southern parts they are 
tempered by hills, verdure, and water. In the winter the 
climate of the north, especially on the Bikaner border, where 
there is sometimes hard frost at night, is much colder than in 
the southern States; and from the great dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere in these inland countries the change of temperature 
between day and night is sudden, excessive, and very trying. 

The heat, thrown off rapidly by the sandy soil, passes freely 
through the dry air, so that at night water may freeze in a tent 
where the thermometer marked 90° for part of the day. The 
following table gives the average mean temperature and the 
diurnal range at selected observatories during certain months:— 


Observatory. 

January. 

May. 

July. 

November. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Bikaner. . 

60.4 

22.3 


24.4 

9*9 

18.1 

72-3 

25-4 

Jodhpur. . 

62.1 

26-9 

94.0 

26-1 

90.0 

17.9 

74.6 

31 -4 

J aipur . . 

609 

25-5 

91-8 

287 

85.6 

• 5-5 

70.1 

30.8 

Mount Abu 

5§-7 

15-3 

79'5 


?°-5 

9*5 

661 

J 5'7 


These figures (in degrees F.) are for periods varying from 
twenty-one to twenty-five years ending with 1901, except in 
the case of Jodhpur, where they are for only fiye years. 

The rainfall is very unequally distributed throughout Raj- Rainfall, 
putana. The western portion comes very near the limits of 
that part of Asia which belongs to the rainless districts 
of the world, though even on this side the south-west winds 
bring annually a little rain from the Indian Ocean, In 
Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur and Bikaner, the annual fall 
averages scarcely more than 6 or 7 inches, as the rain-clouds 
have to pass extensive heated sandy tracts before reaching 
these plains, and are emptied of much of their moisture upon 
the high ranges in Kathiawar and the nearer slopes of the 
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Aravallis. In the south-west, which is more directly reached, 
and with less intermediate evaporation, by the periodical rains, 
the fall is much more copious, and at Abu has on more than 
one occasion exceeded ioo inches, namely in 1875, 1881, 1892, 
and 1893. But, except in these south-west highlands of the 
Aravallis, the rain is most abundant in the south-east of Rajpu- 
tana. Along the southern States, from Banswara to Jhalawar 
and Kotah, the land gets not only the rains from the Indian 
Ocean, which sweep up the valleys of the Narbada and Mahl 
rivers across Malwa to the countries about the Chambal, but 
also the remains of the moisture which comes up from the Bay 
of Bengal in the south-east; and this supply occasionally 
reaches all Mewar. In this part of the country, if the south¬ 
west rains fail early, those from the south-east usually come 
to the rescue later in the season; on the other hand, the 
northern part of Rajputana gets a scanty share of the winter 
rains of Northern India, while the southern part usually gets 
none at all, beyond a few gentle showers about Christmas. 
In the central tract, about Ajmer and towards Jaipur, the 
periodical supply of rain is very variable. If the eastern winds 
are strong, they bring good rains from the Bay of Bengal; 
whereas if the south-west monsoon prevails, the rain is com¬ 
paratively late and light. Sometimes a good supply comes in 
from both seas, and then the fall is larger than in the eastern 
tract; but it is usually much less. In the far north of 
Rajputana the wind must be very strong, and the clouds very 
full, to bring any appreciable supply from either direction. 
It may be said shortly that from Bikaner and Jaisalmer in 
the north-west to Banswara in the south, and Kotah and 
Jhalawar in the south-east, there is a very gradually increasing 
rainfall from about 6 to 40 inches, the quantity increasing very 
rapidly after the Aravallis have been crossed. The subjoined 
table gives the average annual rainfall (in inches) at five repre¬ 
sentative stations during the twenty-five years ending 1901 :— 


Station- 

January. 

February. 

•S 

S 

'u 

Q. 

< 

if 

s 


% 

August. 

I 

s. 

V 

</l 

! 

C 

V-' 

V 

e 

Ox 

> 

0 

!z 

-Q 

E 

8 

0 

a 

0 . 

"rt rt 

V 

(S* 

Bikaner 

o -37 

0-2^ 

Q-2C 

0-12 

0.84 


3-26 

3 -i? 

I.IO 

0.08 

0-08 

o-x6 

11.06 

Jodhpur . 

0.26 

0.15 

0-02 

^5 

O 

6 

0.44 

1.42 

3-89 

4-80 

j -67 

0-21 

O'11 

0.14 

13-18 

Udaipur 

0-10 

0-12 

O-O7 

Q'T 2 

0-59 

as 

0.77 

7.6S 

4-81 

o -37 

0*19 

0.17 

24.77 

Jaipur . . 

0.58 

O.24 

0.31 

0-12 

0.64 

2-41 

8.06 

8.46 

3-39 

O.29! 

o-i8 

0-26 

24.94 

Mount Abu 

___ - 

0, 34 

O’ 3 ° 

0.13 

0.10 

0.97 

5-24 

22.17 

19.23 

9-06 

o-6o 

0-29 

0-23 

59.2ft 
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To this it may be added that the annual rainfall in the three 
eastern States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli) varies between 
24 and 29 inches, in Kotah and Jhalawar between 31 and 37 
inches, and at the town of Banswara is about 40 inches. The 
greatest fall recorded in any one year was over 130 inches at 
Mount Abu in 1893, while in 1899 not one-hundredth of an 
inch was registered at the rain-gauge stations of Khabha and 
Ramgarh in the west of the Jaisalmer State. 

Earthquakes are not uncommon at Abu and, being accom- Earth- 
panied with much rumbling noise, are somewhat alarming, but ^d^ods 
during recent years at any rate they have done no harm. In 
years of excessive rainfall, the rivers sometimes cause damage 
and loss of life. For example, in 1875 the Banas rose in high 
flood and, in its passage past Tonk city, is said to have swept 
away villages and buildings far above the highest water-mark. 

Again, the Banganga river, till it was brought under control 
in 1895 by means of several irrigation works constructed by 
the Bharatpur Darbar, has been responsible for much damage, 
not only in that State but in the adjoining District of Agra, 
notably in 1873, when villages were literally swept away by 
the floods, and Bharatpur city itself was saved with great 
difficulty, and again in 1884 and 1885. 

The early history of the country now called Rajputana is, History, 
like that of other parts of India, somew'hat obscure, and the 
materials for its reconstruction are scanty. The discovery of The 
two rock-inscriptions of Asoka (about 250 b.c.) near Bairat 
in the Jaipur State seems to show that his dominions extended 
westwards to, at any rate, this part of the Province. In the The 
second century b. c. the Bactrian Greeks came down from the Greeks - 
north and north-west; and among their conquests are men¬ 
tioned the old city of Nagari (called Madhyamika) near Chitor, 
and the country round and about the Kali Sind river, while 
the coins of two of their kings, Apollodotus and Menander, 
have been found in the Udaipur State. 

From the second to the fourth century a. d. the Scythians or The 
Sakas were powerful, especially in the south and south-west, Sakas - 
and an inscription (dated about 150) at Girnar mentions 
a famous chief, Rudradaman, as ruler of Maru (Marwar) and 
the country round the Sabarmati, &c. The Gupta dynasty of The 
Magadha ruled over parts of the Province from about the end ^^white 
of the fourth century to the beginning of the sixth century, Huns, 
when it was overthrown by the White Huns under their Raja 
Toramana. In the first half of the seventh century, Harsha- The Bais 
vardhana, a Rajput of the Vaisha or Bais clan, ruled at Thanesar Ra iP uts - 
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and Kanauj, and conquered the country as far south as the 
Narbada, including, of course, a great deal of Rajputana. At 
the time of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang 
(629-45), Rajputana fell within four main divisions which 
were then called Gurjjara (Bikaner, the western States, and 
part of Shekhawati), Vadari (the southern and some of the 
central States), Bairat (Jaipur, Alwar, and a portion of Tonk), 
and Muttra (the three eastern States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
and Karauli). Included in the kingdom of Ujjain were Kotah, 
Jhalawar, and some of the outlying districts of Tonk. 

Between the seventh and the beginning of the eleventh 
century several Rajput dynasties arose. The Gahlots (or, as 
they are now called, the Sesodias) migrated from Gujarat and 
occupied the south-western portion of Mewar, their earliest 
inscription in Rajputana being dated 646. Next came the 
Parihars, who began to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur a few years 
later, and they were followed in the eighth century by the 
Chauhans and the Bhatis, who settled down respectively at 
Sambhar and in Jaisalmer. Lastly, in the tenth century the 
Paramaras and the Solankis began to be powerful in the 
south-west. It is interesting to note that, of these Rajput 
clans, only three are now represented by ruling chiefs of 
Rajputana, namely the Sesodias, Bhatis, and Chauhans; and 
of these three, only the first two are still to be found in their 
original settlements, the Chauhans having moved gradually 
south-west and south east to Sirohi, Bundi, and Kotah. Of 
the other Rajput clans now represented among the chiefs 
of Rajputana, the Jadons obtained a footing in Karauli about 
the middle of the eleventh century, though they had lived in 
the vicinity for a very long time; the Kachwahas came to 
Jaipur from Gwalior about 1128; the Rathors from Kanauj 
settled in Marwar in the beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and the Jhala State of Jhalawar did not come into existence 
till 1838. 

The first Musalman invasions (ioor-26) found Rajput 
dynasties seated in all the chief cities of Northern India 
(Lahore, Delhi, Kanauj), but the march of Mahmud’s vic¬ 
torious army across Rajputana, though it temporarily overcame 
the Solankis, left no permanent impression on the clans. The 
latter were, however, seriously weakened by the feuds between 
the Solankis and the Chauhans, and between the latter and 
the Rathors of Kanauj, which give such a romantic colour 
to the traditions of the concluding part of the twelfth century. 
Nevertheless, when Muhammad Ghori began his invasions, the 
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Chauhans fought hard before they were driven out of Delhi and 
Ajmer in 1193, and Kanauj was not taken till the following year. 
Kutb-ud-din garrisoned Ajmer, and the Musalmans appear 
gradually to have overawed, if they did not entirely reduce, 
the open country. They secured the natural outlets of Raj- 
putana towards Gujarat on the south-west, and the Jumna on 
the north-east; and the effect was probably to press back the 
clans into the outlying districts, where a more difficult and 
less inviting country afforded a second line of defence against 
the foreigner—a line which they have held successfully up to 
the present day. 

Indeed, setting aside for the present the two Jat States of 
Bharatpur and Dholpur and the Muhammadan principality 
of Tonk, Rajputana may be described as the region within 
which the pure-blooded Rajput clans have maintained their 
independence under their own chieftains, and have kept 
together their primitive societies ever since their principal 
dynasties in Northern India were cast down and swept away 
by the Musalman irruptions. The process by which the 
Rajput clans were gradually shut up within the natural barrier 
of difficult country, which still more or less marks off their 
possessions, continued with varying fortune, their frontiers now 
receding, now again advancing a little, until the end of the 
fifteenth century. In the thirteenth century the rich southern 
province of Malwl was annexed to the Delhi empire; and at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Ala-ud-din Khiljl 
finally subdued the Rajput dynasties in Gujarat, which also 
became an imperial province. At the same time he reduced 
Ranthambhor, a famous fortress of the eastern marches, and 
sacked Chitor, the capital of the Sesodias. But, although the 
early Delhi sovereigns constantly pierced the country by rapid 
invasions, plundering and slaying, they made no serious im¬ 
pression on the independence of the chiefs. The fortresses, 
great circumvallations on the broad tops of scarped hills, 
were desperately defended and, when taken, were hard to 
keep. There was no firm foothold for the Musalmans in the 
heart of the country, though the Rajput territories were en¬ 
circled by incessant war and often rent by internal dissensions. 
The line of communication between Delhi and Gujarat by 
Ajmer seems indeed to have been usually open to the imperial 
armies ; and the Rajputs lost for a time most of the great forts 
which commanded their eastern and most exposed frontier, and 
appear to have been slowly driven inward from this side. Yet 
no territorial annexations were very firmly held by the imperial 
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governors from Delhi during the Middle Ages. Chitor was very 
soon regained and the other strongholds changed hands 
frequently. 

When, however, the Tughlak dynasty went to pieces about 
the close of the fourteenth century, and had been finally swept 
away by Timur’s sack of Delhi, two independent Musalman 
kingdoms were set up in Gujarat and Malwa. These powers 
proved more formidable to the Rajputs than the unwieldy 
empire had been, and throughout the fifteenth century there 
was incessant war between them. For a short interval, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, came a brilliant revival of 
Rajput strength. The last Afghan dynasty at Delhi was 
breaking up in the usual high tide of rebellion, and Malwa 
and Gujarat were at war with each other, when there arose 
the famous Rana Sangram Singh (Sanga) of Mewar, chief of 
the Sesodias. His talents and valour once more enlarged the 
borders of the Rajputs, and obtained for them something like 
predominance in Central India. Aided by Medini Rao, chief 
of Chanderi, he fought with distinguished success against 
both Malwa and Gujarat. In 1519 he captured Mahmud II; 
and in 1526, in alliance with Gujarat, he totally subdued the 
Malwa State, and annexed to his own dominions all the 
eastern provinces of that kingdom, and recovered the strong 
places of the eastern marches, such as Ranthambhor and 
Khandhar. The power of the Rajputs was now at its zenith, 
for Rana Sanga was no longer the chief of a clan but the king 
of a country. The Rajput revival was, however, as short-lived 
as it was brilliant. 

In the year when Malwa was subdued, and one month 
before its capital surrendered, the emperor Babar took Delhi 
and extinguished the Pathan dynasty, so that Rana Sanga had 
only just got rid of his ancient enemy in the south, when a 
new and greater danger threatened him from the north. He 
marched, however, towards Bayana, which he took from the 
imperial garrison placed there, and Babar pushed down to 
meet him. At Khanua in Bharatpur, in March, 1527, the 
Rana, at the head of all the chivalry of the clans, encountered 
Babar’s army and was defeated after a furious conflict, in 
which fell Hasan Khan, the powerful chief of the Mewati 
country, and many Rajputs of note. In this way the great 
Hindu confederacy was hopelessly shattered; Rana Sanga 
died in the same year, covered with wounds and glory, and 
the brief splendour of united Rajasthan waned rapidly. In 
1534 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took Chitor, and recovered 
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almost all the provinces which the Rana had won from Malwa ; 
and the power and predominance of the Sesodia clan were 
transferred to the Rathors of the west, where Maldeo, chief of 
Jodhpur, had become the strongest of all the Rajput rulers. 
The struggle which began soon after Babar’s death, between 
Humayun and the Pathan Sher Shah, had relaxed the pressure 
of the Delhi power upon the clans from this side, and Maldeo 
greatly increased in wealth and territory. In 1544 he was 
invaded by Sher Shah in great force, but gave him such a 
bloody reception near Ajmer that the Pathan abandoned 
further advance into the Rathor country, and turned south¬ 
ward through Mewar into Bundelkhand, where he was killed 
before the fort of Kalinjar. It is clear that the victory at 
Khanua extinguished the last chance which the Rajputs ever 
had of regaining their ancient dominions in the rich plains of 
India. It was fatal to them, not only because it broke the 
war-power of their one able leader, but because it enabled the 
victor to lay out the-foundations of the Mughal empire. A 
firmly consolidated government surrounding Rajputana neces¬ 
sarily put an end to the expansion, and gradually to the inde¬ 
pendence, of the clans; and thus the death of Humayun in 
1556 marks a decisive era in their history. 

The emperor Akbar, shortly after his accession, attacked 
Maldeo, the Rathor chief, recovered from him Ajmer and 
several other important places, and forced him to acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty. He then undertook to settle the whole 
region systematically. Chitor was again besieged and taken, 
with the usual grand finale of a sortie and massacre of the 
defenders. Udaipur was occupied, and though the Sesodias 
did not formally submit, they were reduced to guerrilla war¬ 
fare in the Aravallis. In the east, the chief of the Kachwahas 
at Amber had entered the imperial service, while the Chau- 
hans of Bundi were overawed or conciliated. They surrendered 
the fort of Ranthainbhor, the key to their country, and were 
brought with the rest within the pale of the empire. Akbar 
took to wife the daughters of two great Rajput houses; he 
gave the chiefs or their brethren high rank in his armies, sent 
them with their contingents to command on distant frontiers, 
and succeeded in enlisting the Rajputs generally (save the 
Sesodias) not only as tributaries but as adherents. After him 
Jahangir made Ajmer his head-quarters, whence he intended 
to march in person against the Sesodias who had defeated 
his generals in Mewar; and here at last he received, in 1614, 
the submission of Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur, who, how- 
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ever, did not present himself in person. But though the 
Ranas never attended the Mughal court, they sent hence¬ 
forward their regular contingent to the imperial army, and the 
ties of political association were drawn closer in several ways. 
The Rajput chiefs constantly entered the imperial service as 
governors and generals (there are said to have been at one time 
forty-seven Rajput mounted contingents), and the headlong 
charges of their cavalry became famous in the wars of the 
empire, Both Jahangir and Shah Jahan were sons of Rajput 
mothers, and the latter in exile was protected at Udaipur up 
to the time of his accession. Their kinship with the clans 
helped these two emperors greatly in their contests for the 
throne, while the strain of Hindu blood softened their 
fanaticism and mitigated their foreign contempt for the natives 
of India. 

When Shah Jahan grew old and feeble, the Rajput chiefs 
took their full share in the war between his sons for the throne, 
siding mostly with Dara, their kinsman by the mother’s side; 
and Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur was defeated with great 
slaughter in 1658 at FatehabSd, near Ujjain, in attempting to 
stop Aurangzeb’s march upon Agra. Aurangzeb employed 
the Rajputs in distant wars, and their contingents did duty at 
his capital, but he was too bigoted to retain undiminished the 
hold on them acquired by Akbar. Towards the end of his 
reign he made bitter, though unsuccessful, war upon the 
Sesodias and devastated parts of Rajputana; but he was very 
roughly handled by the united Rathors and Sesodias, and he 
had thoroughly alienated the clans before he died. Thus, 
whereas up to the reign of Akbar the Rajput clans had main-' 
tained their political freedom, though within territorial limits 
that were always changing, from the end of the sixteenth 
century we may regard their chiefs as having become feuda¬ 
tories or tributaries of the empire; and, if Aurangzeb’s im¬ 
potent invasion be excepted, it may be affirmed that from 
Akbar’s settlement of Rajputana up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Rajput clans did all their serious war¬ 
fare under the imperial banner in foreign wars, or in the battles 
between competitors for the throne. 

When Aurangzeb died, they took sides as usual. Shah 
Alam Bahadur, the son of a Rajput mother, was largely in¬ 
debted for his success to the swords of his kinsmen; and the 
obligations of allegiance, tribute, and military service to the 
empire were undoubtedly recognized as defining the political 
status of the chief so long as an emperor existed who could 
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exact them. After the death of Aurangzeb, the Rajputs 
attempted the formation of an independent league for their 
own defence, in the shape of a triple alliance between the three 
leading clans, the Sesodia, Rathor, and Kachwaha; and this 
compact was renewed when Nadir Shah threw all Northern 
India into confusion. But the treaty contained a stipulation 
that, in the succession to the Rathor and Kachwaha chief- 
ships, the sons of a Sesodia princess should have preference 
over all others; and this attempt to set aside the rights of 
primogeniture was the fruitful source of disputes which soon 
split up the federation. In the rising storm which was to wreck 
the empire, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur held their own, 
and indeed increased their territories in the general tumult, 
until the wasting spread of the Maratha freebooters brought in 
a flood of anarchy that threatened every political structure in 
India. The whole period of 151 years from Akbar’s accession 
to Aurangzeb’s death was occupied by four long and strong 
reigns, and for a century and a half the Mughal was fairly 
India’s master. Then came the ruinous crash of an overgrown 
centralized empire whose spoils were fought over by Afghans, 

Sikhs, Jats, revolted viceroys, and rebellious military adven¬ 
turers. The two Saiyids governed the empire under the name 
of Farrukh Siyar; Jodhpur was invaded, and the Rathor chief 
was forced to give a daughter to the titular emperor. He 
leagued with the Saiyids until they were murdered, when, in 
the tumult that followed, he seized Ajmer in 1721. 

About thirty years later, there were disputes regarding the Appear- 
succession to the Jodhpur chiefship, and one of the claimants ^Mara- 
called in the Marathas, who got possession of Ajmer about 1756; thas. 
and from this time Rajputana became involved in the general 
disorganization of India. The primitive constitution of the 
clans rendered them quite unfit to resist the professional armies 
of Marathas and Pathans, and their tribal system was giving 
way, or at best transforming itself into a disjointed military 
feudalism. About this period, a successful leader of the Jat 
tribe took advantage of the dissolution of the imperial govern¬ 
ment to seize territories close to the right bank of the Jumna 
and to set up a dominion. He built fortresses and annexed 
districts, partly from the empire and partly from his Rajput 
neighbours, and his acquisitions were consolidated under his 
successors until they developed into the present Bharatpur State. 

The Rajput States very nearly went down with the sinking 
empire. The utter weakness of some of the chiefs and the 
general disorder following the disappearance of a paramount 
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authority in India dislocated the tribal sovereignties and encour¬ 
aged the building of strongholds against predatory bands, the 
rallying of parties round petty leaders, and all the general 
symptoms of civil confusion. From dismemberment among 
rival adventurers the States were rescued by the appearance of 
the British on the political stage of Northern India. In 1803 
all Rajputana, except the remote States in the north and north¬ 
west, had been virtually brought under by the Marathas, who 
exacted tribute, annexed territory, and extorted subsidies. 
Sindbia and Holkar were deliberately exhausting the country, 
lacerating it by ravages or bleeding it scientifically by relentless 
tax-gatherers; while the lands had been desolated by thirty 
years’ incessant war. 

Under this treatment the whole group of ancient chieftain¬ 
ships was verging towards collapse, when Lord Wellesley struck 
in for the British interest. The victories of Generals Lake and 
Wellesley permanently crippled Sindhia’s power in Northern 
India, and forced him to loosen his hold on the Rajputana 
States in the east and north-east, with two 1 of which the British 
made a treaty of alliance against the Marathas. In 1804 
Holkar marched through the heart of Rajputana, attempted the 
fort of Ajmer, and threatened our ally, the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
Colonel Monson went against him and was enticed to follow 
him southward beyond Kotah, when the Marathas suddenly 
turned on the English commander and hunted him back to 
Agra. Then Holkar was, in his turn, driven off by Lord Lake, 
who smote him blow on blow ; but Lake himself failed sig¬ 
nally in the dash which he made against the fort of Bharatpur, 
where Holkar had taken refuge under protection of the Jat chief, 
who broke his treaty with the British and openly succoured 
their enemy. The fort was afterwards surrendered, a fresh 
treaty being concluded; and Holkar was pursued across the 
Sutlej and compelled to sign a treaty which stripped him of 
some of his annexations in Rajputana. 

Upon Lord Wellesley’s departure from India policy changed, 
and the chiefs of Central India and Rajputana were left to take 
care of themselves. The consequence was that the great pre¬ 
datory leaders plundered at their ease the States thus abandoned 
to them, and became arrogant and aggressive towards the British 
power. This lasted for about ten years, and Rajputana was 
desolated during the interval; the roving bands increased and 
multiplied all over the country into Pindari hordes, until in 
1814 Amir Khan was living at free quarters in the heart of the 
# ! Bharatpur in September and Alwar in November, 1803. 
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Rajput States, with a compact army estimated at 30,000 horse 
and foot and a strong force of artillery. He had seized some 
of the finest districts in the east, and he governed them with no 
better civil institution than a marauding and mutinous force. 

The States of Jodhpur and Jaipur had brought themselves to 
the brink of extinction by the famous feud between the two 
chiefs for the hand of a princess of Udaipur ; while the plunder¬ 
ing Marathas and Pathans encouraged and strenuously aided 
them to ruin each other until the dispute was compromised 
upon the basis of poisoning the girl. 

In 1811 Sir Charles Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi, reported 
that the minor chiefs urgently pressed for British intervention, 
on the ground that they had a right to the protection of the 
paramount power, whose obvious business it was to maintain 
order; but it was not till 1817 that the Marquis of Hastings 
was able to carry into action his plan for breaking up the 
Pindari camps, extinguishing the predatory system, and making 
political arrangements that should effectually prevent its revival. 
Lawless banditti were to be put down, the general scramble for 
territory was to be ended by recognizing lawful governments 
once for all, and fixing their possessions, and by according 
to each recognized State British protection and territorial 
guarantee, upon condition of acknowledging our right of arbi¬ 
tration and general supremacy in external disputes and political 
relations. Upon this basis overtures for negotiations were made 
to all the Rajput States, and in 1817 the British armies took the 
field against the Pindaris. Amir Khan disbanded his troops, 
and signed a treaty which confirmed him in possession of certain 
districts held in grant, and by which he gave up other lands 
forcibly seized from the Rajputs. His territories, thus marked 
off and made over, constitute the existing State of Tonk. 

Of the Rajput States (excluding Alwar, whose treaty, as Treaties 
already mentioned, is dated November, 1803), the first to con- 
elude treaties were Karauli (in November) and Kotah (in ment. 
December, 1817); and by the end of 1818 similar engage¬ 
ments had been entered into with all 1 the other States, with 
clauses settling the payment of Maratha tributes and other 
financial charges. There was a great restoration of plundered 
districts and rectification of boundaries. Sindhia gave up Ajmer 
to the British, and the pressure of the Maratha powers upon 
Rajputana was permanently withdrawn. 

Since then the political history of Rajputana has been com- 

1 Except Sirohi, whose treaty is dated September, 1823 ; and, of course, 
Jhalawar, which did not come into existence till 1838. 
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paratively uneventful. In 1825 a serious disturbance over the 
succession to the chiefship of Bharatpur caused great excite¬ 
ment, not only locally, but in the surrounding States, some of 
them even secretly taking sides in the quarrel which threatened 
to spread into war. Accordingly, with the object of preserving 
the public peace, the British Government determined to displace 
a usurper and to maintain the rightful chief; and Bharatpur 
was stormed and taken by British troops on the 18th of January, 
1826, In 1835 the prolonged misgovernment of Jaipur culmi¬ 
nated in serious disturbances which the British Government had 
to compose; and in 1839 a force marched to Jodhpur to put 
down and conciliate the disputes between the chief and his 
nobles which disordered the country. The State of Kotah had 
been saved from ruin and raised to prosperity by Zalim Singh, 
who, though nominally minister, really ruled the country for 
fifty years; and the treaty of 1817 had vested the administra¬ 
tion of the State in Zalim Singh and his descendants. But this 
arrangement naturally led to quarrels between the latter and the 
heirs of the titular chief, wherefore in 1838 a part of the Kotah 
territory was marked off as a separate State, under the name of 
Jhalawar, for the direct descendants of Zalim Singh, a Rajput 
of the Jhala clan. On the deposition in 1896 of the late chief 
of Jhalawar, there were found to be no direct descendants of 
Zalim Singh ; and the Government of India accordingly decided 
that part of the territory which had been made over in 1838 
should be restored to Kotah, and that the remaining districts 
should be formed into a new State for the descendants of the 
family to which Zalim Singh belonged. This distribution of 
territory came into effect in 1899. 

The When the Mutiny of the Bengal army began in May, 185 7, 

Mutiny, there were no European soldiers in Rajputana, except a few 
invalids recruiting their health in Mount Abu. NasJrabad was 
garrisoned by sepoys of the Company’s forces; and four 
local contingents, raised and commanded by British officers but 
mainly paid from the revenues of certain States, were stationed 
at Deoli, Beawar, Erinpura, and Kherwara, The chiefs of 
Rajputana were called upon by the Governor-General’s Agent 
(General George Lawrence) to preserve peace within their 
borders and collect their musters; and in June the troops of 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Alwar were co-operating in the 
field with the endeavours of the British Government to main¬ 
tain order in British Districts and to disperse the mutineers. 
But these levies, however useful as auxiliaries, were not strong 
enough # to take the offensive against the regular regiments of the 
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mutineers. Moreover, the interior condition of several of 
the States was critical; their territory, where it bordered upon 
the country which was the focus of the Mutiny, was overrun 
with disbanded soldiers; the fidelity of their own mercenary 
troops was questionable, and their predatory and criminal 
tribes soon began to harass the country-side. In this same 
month (May, 1857) the artillery and infantry mutinied at 
Nasirabad; the Kotah Contingent was summoned from Deoli 
to Agra, where it joined the Nimach mutineers in July; and 
the Jodhpur Legion at Erinpura broke away in August. The 
Merwara Battalion and the Mewar Bhil Corps, recruited for 
the most part from the indigenous tribes of Mers and Bhlls 
respectively, were the only native troops in all Rajputana w ho 
stood by their British officers. In the important centre of 
Ajmer, General Lawrence maintained authority with the aid of 
a detachment of European troops from Deesa, of the Merwara 
Battalion, and of the Jodhpur forces; but throughout the 
country at large, from the confines of Agra to Sind and Gujarat, 
the States were left to their own resources, and their conduct 
and attitude were generally very good. In Jaipur tranquillity 
was preserved; the Bikaner chief continued to render valuable 
assistance to British officers in the neighbouring Districts of the 
Punjab, and the central States kept orderly rule. In the western 
part of Jodhpur some trouble was caused by the rebellion or 
contumacy of Thakurs, especially of the Thakur of Awa, who 
had taken into his service a body of the mutinied Jodhpur 
Legion; but the ruling chief continued most loyal. Towards 
the south, the territory of Mewar was considerably disturbed 
by the confusion which followed the mutinies at Nimach, by 
the continual incursions of rebel parties, and by some poli¬ 
tical mismanagement; but, on the whole, this tract of country 
remained comparatively quiet, and the Maharana hospitably 
sheltered several European families that had been forced to 
flee from Nimach. The Haraoti chiefs of Kotah, Bundi, and 
Jhalawar kept their States in hand, and sent forces which took 
charge of Nimach for some six weeks during the early days 
when the odds were heaviest against the British in Northern 
India. After the fall of Delhi this period of suspense ended; 
and the States could afford to look less to the question of their 
own existence in the event of general anarchy, and more to the 
duty of assisting the British detachments. Jaipur at once 
joined heartily in the exertions of Government to pacify the 
country. In Jodhpur the chief had his hands full of work with 
his own unruly feudatories, and the British assisted him in 
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reducing them. In Kotah, the troops were profoundly dis¬ 
affected and beyond the control of the chief; they murdered 
the Political Agent and broke into open revolt. The adjoining 
chief of Bundi gave practically no aid, partly through clannish 
and political jealousies of Kotah ; but the Maharaja of Karauli, 
who greatly distinguished himself by his active adherence to 
the British side throughout 1857, sent troops to the aid of his 
relative, the Kotah chief, when he was besieged in his own 
fort by his mutineers, and held the town until it was taken by 
assault by a British force in March, 1858, an event that marked 
the extinction of armed rebellion in Rajputana. 

The year 1862 was notable for the grant to every ruling 
chief in the Province of a sanad guaranteeing to him (and his 
successors) the right of adoption in the event of failure of 
natural heirs; and this was followed by a series of treaties or 
agreements relating to the mutual extradition of persons charged 
with heinous offences, and providing for the suppression of the 
manufacture of salt and the abolition of the levy of all transit- 
duty on that commodity. During the last forty years great 
progress has been made. The country has been opened out 
by railways and roads, and life and property are more secure. 
Regular courts of justice, schools, colleges, hospitals, and well- 
managed jails have been established; the system of land 
revenue administration has been improved, petty and vexatious 
cesses have been generally abolished, and, in several States, 
regular settlements, on the lines of those in British India, have 
been introduced. 

Rajputana abounds in objects of antiquarian interest, but 
hitherto very little has been done to survey, describe, or pre¬ 
serve these links with the past. 

The earliest remains are the rock-inscriptions of the great 
Mauryan king, Asoka, discovered at Bairat in Jaipur; the 
ruins of some Buddhist monasteries at the same place; and 
two stupas and a fragmentary inscription of the third century 
b.c. at Negari near Chitor. At Kholvi in the Jhalawfir State 
is a series of rock-cut temples, interesting as being probably 
the most modern group of Buddhist caves in India; they are 
believed to date from a.d, 700 to 900. 

Of Jain' structures the most famous are the two well-known 
temples at Delwara near Abu, of the eleventh and thirteenth 
century respectively, and the Klrtti Stambh, or 1 tower of fame,’ 
of about the same age at Chitor, which have just been re¬ 
paired under the general direction of the Government of India. 
The oldest Jain temples are, however, those near Sohagpura in 
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Partabgarh, at Kalinjara in Banswara, and at one or two places 
in Jaisalmer and Sirohi, while remains exist at Ahar near 
Udaipur, and at Rajgarh and Paranagar in Alwar. 

Among the earliest specimens of Hindu architecture must Hindu, 
be mentioned the stone pillar at Bayana with an inscription 
dated a.d. 372 ; the remains of the chaori or hall at Mukan- 
dwara, of the fifth century; and the ruined temples at 
Chandravati near Jhalrapatan, of the seventh century. Note¬ 
worthy examples of military architecture are the forts of Chitor 
and Kumbhalgarh in Udaipur; Ranthambhor in Jaipur; Jalor 
and Jodhpur in Marwar; Birsilpur in Jaisalmer, said to have 
been built in the second century ; Vasantgarh in Sirohi; Bijai- 
garh in Bharatpur; Tahangarh in Karauli; and Gagraun in 
Kotah, The most exquisitely carved temples are to be found in 
the Udaipur State at Barolli and at Nagda near the capital, the 
former of the ninth or tenth, and the latter of the eleventh 
century. Another celebrated building is the Jai Stambh or 
‘tower of victory’ at Chitor, built in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Muhammadans have left a few memorials in the shape Muham- 
of mosques and tombs, chiefly in Jodhpur and Alwar; but they maJan - 
are of little interest. The earliest appears to be a mosque at 
Jalor, attributed to Ala-ud-din Khiljt. 

Rajputana is made up of eighteen States and two chiefships, Popula- 
and the population at each of the three enumerations was :— tiou - 
10,100,542 in 1881; 12,220,343 in 1891; and 9,723,301 in 
1901. Included in the figures for 1891 and 1901 are the 
inhabitants 1 of small tracts belonging to the Central India 
chiefs of Gwalior and Indore, but geographically situated in 
Mewar; while, on the other hand, the population 8 of Tonk’s 
three districts in Central India has been excluded throughout. 

Further, it is necessary to mention that the Census of 1901 was 
the first complete one ever taken in the Province. At the two 
earlier enumerations the Girasias of the Bhakar, a wild tract in 
Sirohi, and the Bhils of Mewar, Banswara, and Dungarpur 
were not regularly counted, but their number was roughly esti¬ 
mated from information given by the illiterate headmen of their 
villages; and these estimates have been included in the figures 
for 1881 and 1891. In some cases the headman gave what he 
believed to be the number of huts in his village (when four 
persons, two of each sex, were allowed to each hut), while at 
other times he made a guess at the total population, and his 

1 i8,iiS in 1891 and 11,407 in 1901. 

8 167,850 in 1881; 181,135 r891; and 129,871 in 1901. 
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figures were duly entered. This course was rendered necessary 
by the extreme aversion displayed by these shy and timid 
tribes to the counting of men amj houses. The wildest stories 
were in circulation as to the objects of the Census. Some of 
the Bhils thought that the Government of India were in search 
of young men for employment in a foreign war, or that the 
idea was to raise new taxes; while, in 1891, others feared that 
they were going to be seized and thrown as a propitiatory 
sacrifice into a large artificial lake then being constructed at 
Udaipur. 

Consequently, the Bhils and Girasiaswere left imenumerated, 
and the census figures for x88r and 1891 must be considered 
as only approximate. But, such as they are, they show an 
increase in population during that decade of nearly 21 per cent., 
compared with about 9 per cent, for the whole of India; while 
between 1891 and 1901 there was a decrease of nearly 2-| 
million inhabitants, or of about 20 per cent. The decade 
preceding the Census of 1891 was one of prosperity and steady 
growth, but the apparent increase in population was probably 
due, to some extent, to improved methods of enumeration. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the country suffered from a succession 
UtFoT' of seasons Of deficient or ill-distributed rainfall; and though it 
since 1891. did not perhaps lose as heavily as the census figures suggest, 
the loss was undoubtedly very great, and the main cause was 
the disastrous famine of 1899-1900 and its indirect results, 
lower birth-rate and increased emigration. Fever epidemics 
broke out in 1892, 1899, and 1900, the most virulent of all 
being that following the heavy rainfall of August and September, 
1900, which was aided in its ravages by the impaired vitality of 
the people. Vital statistics scarcely exist, but the general con¬ 
sensus of opinion appears to be that the mortality from fever 
between August, 1900, and February, igoi, exceeded that 
caused by want of food in the period during which famine con¬ 
ditions prevailed. A reference to the last column of the table 
below will show that the only States in which an increase in 
population occurred were Alwar and Karauli, and that the 
decrease was greatest in Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, 
Partabgarh, and Udaipur, and least in Bharatpur, Dholpur, and 
Jaipur. Alvvar has benefited for some years by a careful and 
wise administration, and the famine was less severely felt there 
and in the three eastern States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, and 
Karauli) than in other parts of Rajputana. In considering 
the figures for Dungarpur and Udaipur, it should be borne 
in mind that the population in 1891 included a large estimated 
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Distribution of Population in 1901. 
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1,75s 
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ti 27 , 54 t 
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29,901 
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* Including; small tracts belonging to Centra] India chiefs-— 62 square miles, 
39 villages, and 11,407 inhabitants, 

t R^jputana districts only. 

t This is the area of the several States and chiefshtps in 1901, excluding about 
210 square miles of disputed lands. 

§ The town of Sambhar is under the joint jurisdiction of Jaipur and Jodhpur, and 
has been counted only once in the total. * 
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(probably over-estimated) number of Bhlls, but at the same 
time there is no doubt that both States lost very heavily in the 
famine. The figures for Jhalawar require a word of explana¬ 
tion. As mentioned above, this State was remodelled in 1899, 
and when the Census of 1901 had been taken, an attempt was 
made to work out from the old census papers the population 
in 1891. This was reported to be 151,097, which meant a 
loss during the succeeding ten years of 40 per cent, of the 
people; but some mistake appears to have been made in the 
calculation, for it is difficult to believe that the State, which 
was under British management from 1896 to 1899, and in 
which the famine was not severely felt, while the relief 
measures and administration generally were satisfactory, lost 
so heavily. 

The 128 towns contained 288,696 occupied houses and 
I > 4 I °j I 9 2 inhabitants, or nearly 5 persons per house; and the 
urban population was thus 14.5 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, compared with ro per cent, for India as a whole. The 
principal towns are the cities of Jaipur (160,167), the sixteenth 
largest in India; Jodhpur (79,109); Alwar (56,771); Bikaner 
( 53 , 075 ); Udaipur (45,976); Bharatpur (43,601); Tonk 
( 38 , 759 ); an d Kotah (33,657), all capitals of States and all 
(except Udaipur) municipalities. 

The rural population numbered 8,313,109, distributed in 
29,901 villages containing 1,622,787 occupied houses, thus 
giving about 54 houses per village and slightly more than 5 
persons per house. The average population of a village is 
278, varying from 335 in the western States, where scarcity of 
water and insecurity of life have compelled people to gather 
together in certain localities, to 153 in the southern States, 
which contain a large Bhll population living in small hamlets 
scattered over an extensive area of wild country. These 
Bhll hamlets are called pals , and consist of a number of 
huts built on separate hillocks at some distance from each 
other; elsewhere the villages are usually compact collections 
of buildings. 

Rajputana supports, on an average, 76 persons to the square 
mile : namely, 35 in the sandy plains of the west, 79 in the 
more fertile but broken and forest-clad country of the south, 
and 165 in the eastern division, which is watered by several 
rivers and has a fair rainfall and a good soil. The most densely 
populated State is Bharatpur, bordering on the Jumna, with 
316 persons to the square mile; and the lowest density (in all 
India), 4^ to the square mile, is recorded in the almost rainless 
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regions of Jaisalmer. Within the States, the density in the 
several districts varies considerably; thus in Jodhpur, it is 100 
per square mile in the north-east, and 10 in the west; in Jaipur, 

332 in the north-east, and 92 in the south-west; and in Alwar, 

430 in the east, and 166 in the south-west. Throughout 
Rajputana the relation between rainfall and population seems 
to be singularly close. 

Of the total population in ipor, 97-6 per cent, had been Movement 
born in the Province, and immigrants from other parts of°/P°P ula ' 
India (chiefly the Punjab, the United Provinces, Central 
India, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Bombay Presidency) numbered 
2 3.1>7 1 ^- On the other hand, the number of persons born in 
Rajputana but enumerated elsewhere in India was 900,224, so 
that, in this interchange of population, there was a net loss 
to Rajputana of 666,506 persons. But in the western States 
emigration is an annual event, whatever be the nature of the 
season, as there is practically but one harvest, the kharlf and 
as soon as it is gathered in September or October large numbers 
of people leave every year to find employment in Sind, Bahawal- 
pur, and elsewhere, usually returning shortly before the rains 
are expected to break. Moreover, the recent famine caused 
more than the usual amount of emigration. Lastly, the traders 
known as Marwaris, who were born in Rajputana and have 
their homes and families there, play an important part in the 
commerce of India; and there is hardly a town where the 
‘ thrifty denizen of the sands of western and northern Rajpu¬ 
tana has not found his way to fortune, from the petty grocer’s 
shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive banking and 
broking connexion in the commercial capitals of both east and 
west India.’ 

No vital statistics are recorded for Rajputana as a whole; Vital sta- 
but the registration of births and deaths was, in 1904, attempted tlstlcs - 
in ten entire States and one chiefship, having a total area of 
53,178 square miles and a population of 3,051,555, and at the 
capitals of six other States and two small towns which together 
contain 330,660 inhabitants. The mortality statistics are 
believed to be more accurate than those of births, but, except 
perhaps in some of the larger towns, both sets of figures are 
unreliable. 

The principal diseases treated in the hospitals are malarial Principal 
affections, ulcers and abscesses, diseases of the skin or eye, disease!> - 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, diseases of the ear, and 
diarrhoea and dysentery. Malarial and splenic affections 
account for more than 18 per cent, of the cases, and tjpe varia- 
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tions in the different States or divisions are hardly worth 
noting, though perhaps the large proportion in the dry climate 
of Bikaner and the smaller in the more moist eastern States are 
rather contrary to the general opinion. Ulcers and abscesses 
account for nearly 12 per cent., and seem most prevalent in the 
centre and east, while diseases of the skin (also about 12 per 
cent.) are especially frequent in the western States, possibly 
owing to the want of water for cleansing purposes. Diseases 
of the eye are admitted in largest numbers in the centre, east, 
and south, while respiratory affections are less frequent in the 
west than elsewhere. Cholera and small-pox visitations occur 
periodically ; but as regards the latter, the effects of vaccination 
are everywhere becoming apparent, and those who most 
oppose the operation are not unfrequently convinced, when 
too late, by the fate of their own children and the escape 
of those of their neighbours, of their error in neglecting 
vaccination. 

Plague is believed to have made its first appearance in Raj¬ 
putana in 1836. It broke out with great virulence at Pali, a 
town of Jodhpur, about the middle of July, and extended thence 
to Jodhpur city, Sojat, and several other places in Marwar, as 
well as to a few villages in the Udaipur State; and it appears 
to have finally disappeared at the beginning of the hot season 
of 1837. The fact that the disease first started among the 
cloth-stampers of Pali led to the supposition that it was imported 
in silks from China. An interesting account of the outbreak, 
and of the measures taken to combat it and prevent its spread, 
will be found at pp. 148-69 of the General Medical History 
of Rajputana'. The present epidemic started in Bombay in 
1896, but, excluding a few cases discovered at railway stations, 
did not extend to Rajputana till November, 1897, when it 
appeared in five villages of Sirohi and lasted till April, 1898. 
Between October, 1896, and the end of March, 1905, there 
have been 37,845 seizures and 31,980 deaths in the Province. 
No cases have been reported from Bundi, Diingarpur, Jaisalmer, 
and Lawa, while Kishangarh shows but one and Bikaner three. 
Two-thirds of the deaths have occurred in Alwar, Jaipur, and 
Mewar, but the percentage of deaths to total population is 
highest in Partabgarh and Shahpura. 

Of the total population in 1901, more than 52 percent, were 
males or, put in another way, for every 1,000 males there were 
905 females, compared with 963 for the whole of India; and 
in each of the four main religions this excess of males was 
1 By Colonel T. H. Hendley, I.M.S. (Calcutta, 1900). 
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observable, except among the Jains, where females slightly 
predominated. Various theories have been advanced to explain 
the difference in the proportion of the sexes; but there is no Female 
reason to believe that it is due, at any rate to any appreciable 
extent, to female infanticide, though this practice was once very 
prevalent in Rajputana. An examination of the census statis¬ 
tics shows that between the ages of one and two there were 
more female than male infants, even among the Hindus, 
and that females exceeded males among the Musalmans up 
to the age of four, and among the Jains and Animists up 
to five. 

Dealing next with the population according to civil condi- Civil 
tion, it is found that 48 per cent, of the males were unmarried, conduion. 
43 married, and 9 widowed, and that the similar figures for 
females were 30, 50, and 20 respectively. The relatively low 
proportion of spinsters and the high proportion of widows are 
results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of girls 
and discourages the remarriage of widows. 

Infant marriages still prevail to some extent, but are less Marriage 
common than they used to he, and this is largely attribu- customs, 
table to the efforts of the Walterkrit Rsjputra Hitkarini Sabh.i. 

This committee is named after the late Colonel Walter, who 
was the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana in 1888. On 
previous occasions attempts had been made to settle the 
question of marriage expenses with a view to suppress infanti¬ 
cide among the Rajputs, but they failed because no uniform 
rule was ever adopted for the whole country. In 1888 Colonel 
Walter convened a general meeting of representatives of almost 
all the States to check these expenses. The co operation of the 
chiefs having been previously secured, the committee had no 
great difficulty in drawing up a set of rules for the regulation of 
marriage and funeral expenses, the ages at which marriages 
should be contracted, and other cognate matters. These rules, 
which were passed unanimously and widely distributed in the 
various States, where local committees of influential officials 
were appointed by the Darbars to see to their proper observance, 
laid down the maximum proportion of a man’s income that 
might be expended on ( a ) his own or his eldest son’s marriage, 
and ( b) that of other relatives, together with the size of the 
wedding party and the tyng or largess to Charans, Bhats, Dholis, 
and others. It was also laid down that no expenditure should 
be incurred on betrothals, and the minimum age at marriage 
was fixed at 18 for a boy and 14 for a girl. It was subsequently 
ruled that no girl should remain unmarried after the ag£ of 20, 
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and that no second marriage should take place during the life¬ 
time of the first wife, unless she had no offspring or was afflicted 
with an incurable disease. These rules apply primarily to 
Rajputs and Charans, but have been adopted by several other 
castes. The Walterkrit Sablia meets annually at Ajmer in the 
spring, when the reports of the local committees are discussed, 
the year’s work examined, and a printed report is published. 
That for 1903 shows that, in that year, of 4,418 Rajput 
and Charan marriages reported, the age limits were in¬ 
fringed in only 87 cases and the rule as to expenditure in only 
54 cases. 

Widow marriage is permitted by all castes except Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Khattrls, Charans, Kayasths, and some of the Mahajan 
classes. As a rule no Brahmans or priests officiate, and the 
ceremonies are for the most part restricted to the new husband 
giving the woman bracelets and clothes and taking her into his 
house. The custody of the children by the first marriage 
remains with the deceased husband’s family, and the widow 
forfeits all share in the latter’s estate. Among many of the 
lower castes (for example, the Bhtls and Chamars) the widow is 
expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother ; and if 
she is unwilling to do so, and marries some other man, the 
latter has to pay compensation to the younger brother. 

The rules which in theory govern the custom of polygamy 
are well known; but in practice, except among the wealthy 
sections of the community and the Bhil tribes, a second wife is 
rarely taken unless the first is barren or bears only female 
children, or suffers from some incurable disease. The custom 
just referred to, by which the widow contracts a second marriage 
with her deceased husband’s younger brother, leads in many 
cases to a man having more than one wife, and the Bhlls 
usually have two wives. At the Census of 1901 there were in 
Rajputana, among all religions taken together, 1,046 wives to 
every 1,000 husbands ; and the statistics show that polygamy is 
far more common among the Jains, Hindus, and Animists than 
among the Musalmans, and that it is most prevalent in the 
western States. On the other hand, there must have been 
many married men who were temporarily absent from their 
homes and had left their wives behind them. 

The principal language is Rajasthani, which is spoken by no 
less than 7,035,093 persons, or more than 72 per cent, of the 
total population. Omitting minor local differences, there are 
at least sixteen real dialects, which fail into four main groups ; 
namely 4 Marwarl, Jaipurl, Mewati, and Malwi. By far the 
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most important is Marwarl, which has its home in western 
Rajputana, is spoken by 4,276,514 inhabitants, and has re¬ 
presentatives all over India. It has many varieties, of which 
the best known are the Thai! of the desert, the Mewarl of 
Udaipur State, the Bagrl of north-east Bikaner, and the Shekh- 
awatl of north-west Jaipur. Jaipurl may be taken as repre¬ 
senting the dialects of eastern and south-eastern Rajputana, of 
which it and Haraoti are the chief; it is spoken by 2,118,767 
of the inhabitants. Mewatl (or Bighota) is the dialect of 
Rajasthani which most nearly approaches Western Hindi, and 
in Alwar merges into Braj Bhasha ; it is the language of 478,756 
persons, living almost entirely in Alwar and Bharatpur, the 
country of the Meos. The head-quarters of Malwl are in the 
Malwa country, and it is spoken by over 160,000 persons, 
chiefly in Jhalawar, Kotah, and Partabgarh. When mixed with 
Marwarl forms, it is called RangrI and is spoken by Rajputs. 

Among other languages common in Rajputana are two dia¬ 
lects of Western Hindi, namely Braj Bhasha and Hindustani 
(i.e. Urdu); and there are, of course, several Bhll dialects in 
the south, all based on Gujarati, but forming a connecting link 
between it and Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes, the most numerous are the Castes and 
Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Charnars, Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, tribes - 
Bhlls, Malis, and Balais. 

The Brahmans number 1,012,396 or ro-q percent, of the The 
population. They are found everywhere, but are proportionately 
strongest in Jaipur (over 13 per cent.), Karauli, Dholpur, and 
Bikaner. Their principal divisions are Daima, Gaur, Kanaujia, 

Paliwal, Purohit, Pushkarna, Saraswat (Sarsut), and Srimal; 
and their chief occupations are priestly duties, trade, State or 
private service, and agriculture. Many of them hold land 
rent-free. 

The Jats (845,909 or 8-7 per cent, of the population) were The Jats. 
very widely established all over north-western Rajputana when 
the now dominant clans began to rule in those parts, and without 
doubt this tract was one of their most ancient habitations. At 
the present time they outnumber every other caste in Bikaner, 
Kishangarh, and Jodhpur, and they are regarded as the best 
cultivators in the country. Socially, they stand at the head of 
the widow-marrying castes, and in Bharatpur and Dholpur they 
are politically important, as the chiefs of those States are Jats. 

In Bikaner the headman of the Godara sept has the privilege 
of making the iilak or mark of inauguration on the forehead of 
each new chief of that State, in accordance with a promise made 
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by Rao Blka when he took parts of the country from them in 
the fifteenth century. 

The The Mahajans or Banias (754,317, or 7-8 per cent, of the 

Mahajans. population) are for the most part traders and bankers, some 
having business connexions all over India, while not a few are 
in State service. They are distributed throughout the country, 
but are proportionately most numerous in Sirohi, where they 
form 12-2 per cent, of the population, and Partabgarh (about 
11 percent.). The principal caste units are Agarwal, Oswal, 
Mahesri, Khandelwal, Saraogi, and Porwal. 

The The Chamars number 688,023, or 7 per cent, of the popula- 

Chamars. t ; on - they are curriers, tanners, day-labourers, and village 
menials, and many are agriculturists. Their name is derived 
from the Sanskrit charma kdra, a 1 worker in leather,’ and they 
claim a Brahmanical origin. The story runs that five Brahman 
brothers were cooking their food on the roadside, when a cow 
came and died close to the spot. After some discussion, the 
youngest brother offered to remove the carcase, and when he 
had done so his brethren excommunicated him ; and since then 
it has been the business of his descendants to remove the 
carcasses of cattle. The ChamSrs are more numerous than any 
other caste in the States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kotah, and 
Tonk. In Bikaner a member of this caste founded a sect 
about 1830 which is called after him, Lalgir, and numbers 
high-caste men among its adherents; a brief account will be 
found in the article on that State. 

The The Rajputs number 620,229, or 6-4 per cent, of the popula- 

Ka,pats. tion. According to tradition there are two branches of this 
tribe, the Surajbansi or Solar race, and the Chandrabansi or 
Lunar race. To these must be added the Agnikula or Fire 
group. Surajbansi Rajputs claim descent from Ikshvvaku, son 
of the Manu Vaivaswat, who was the son of Vaivaswat, the sun. 
Ikshwaku is said to have been born from the nostril of the Manu 
as he happened to sneeze. The principal clans of the Solar 
group are the Sesodia, Rathor, and Kachwaha, of which the 
chiefs of Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur are the respective 
heads. 

The Lunar race affect to be descended from the moon, to 
whom they trace their line through Budha or Mercury, the son 
of Soma. The principal clans are the Jadon and its branch, 
the Bhati, represented by the chiefs of Karauli and Jaisalmer 
respectively ; the Tonwar, which once ruled in Delhi; and the 
Jadeja, to which the rulers of dutch and Navanagar in the 
Bombay Presidency belong. 
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The Agnikulas or Fire tribes are supposed to have been 
brought into existence by a special act of creation of compara¬ 
tively recent mythological date. The earth was overrun by 
demons, the sacred books were held in contempt, and there was 
none on whom the devout could call for help in their troubles. 
Viswamitra, once a Kshattriya, who had raised himself to be a 
Brahman, moved the gods to assemble on Abu ; four images of 
dubh grass were thrown into the fire fountain, and called into 
life by appropriate incantations. From these sprang the four 
clans, the Paramara or Ponwar, the Chaluk or Solanki, the 
Parihar, and the Chauhan. The chiefs of Bundi, Kotah, and 
Sirohi belong to the last named. 

Of the various Rajput clans enumerated in rgor, the Rathor 
stood first with 122,160; the Kachwaha second with 100,186; 
and the Chauhan third with 86,460. Then followed the Jadon 
clan (74,666), the Sesodia (51,366), the Ponwar (43H35), the 
Solanki (18,949), and the Parihar (9,448). The Rajputs are, of 
course, the aristocracy of the country, and as such hold the land 
to a very large extent, either as receivers of rent or as cultivators. 
By reason of their position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of ruling chiefs, they 
are also the aristocracy of India; and their social prestige may 
be measured by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in all India which does not 
claim descent from, or irregular connexion with, one of these 
Rajput stocks. The Rajput proper is very proud of his warlike 
reputation, and most punctilious on points of etiquette. The 
tradition of common ancestry has preserved among them the 
feeling which permits a poor Rajput yeoman to hold himself as 
good a gentleman as the most powerful landowner of his own 
clan, and superior to any high official of the professional classes. 
But, as a race, they are inclined to live too much on the past 
and to consider any occupation other than that of arms or 
government as derogatory to their dignity ; and the result is that 
those who do not hold land have rather dropped behind in the 
modern struggle for existence, where book-learning counts for 
more than strength of arm. As cultivators, they are lazy and 
indifferent, and prefer pastoral to agricultural pursuits; they 
look upon all manual labour as humiliating, and none but the 
poorest classes will themselves follow the plough. Excluding 
the 34,445 who are Musalmans (mostly in the western States), 
the Rajputs are orthodox Hindus, and worship the divinities 
favoured by the sect to which they happen to belong. Their 
marriage customs are strictly exogamous, a marriage within the 
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dan being regarded as incestuous, and in this way each clan 
depends on others for its wives. But running through the 
entire series of septs are to be found the usages of isogamy and 
hypergamy, which exercise a profound influence on their society. 
The men of the higher sept can take their wives from a lower, 
but a corresponding privilege is denied to the women; the 
result is a surplus of women in the higher septs, and competi¬ 
tion for husbands sets in, leading to the payment of a high price 
for bridegrooms, and enormously increasing the expense of 
getting a daughter married. It was partly to remedy this state 
of affairs that the Walterkrit Sabha, already mentioned, was 
started. 

The Minas number 477,129, or nearly 5 per cent, of the 
population, being proportionately strongest in Karauli and 
Bundi. There are numerous clans, of which one (the Osara) 
contains the asli or unmixed stock, but has very few members; 
the others are of mixed blood, claiming irregular descent from 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Gujars, &c. The Minas are among the 
earliest inhabitants of Rajputana, and were formerly the rulers 
of much of the country now called Jaipur. They were dis¬ 
possessed by the Kachwaha Rajputs about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and for some time after it was the custom for 
one of their number to mark the ttka on the forehead of each 
new chief of Amber. In Jaipur and Alwar they are divided 
into two main classes, namely zamindari and chaukidari, which 
do not intermarry. The former arc steady and well-behaved 
cultivators (and are found also in the three eastern States, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli), while the latter were, and to 
some extent still are, famous as marauders. In Bundi State 
and in the rugged country round Jabazpur and Deoli, which is 
called the Kherar and belongs to Bundi, Jaipur, and Udaipur, 
are found the Parihar Minas, who claim descent from the Parihar 
Rajputs of Mandor. They are a fine athletic race, formerly 
notorious as savage and daring robbers; but they have settled 
down to a great extent, and the infantry portion of the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or the Mina Battalion, as it was called from 
1857 to i860) has for many years been largely composed of 
them. Nearly 97 per cent, of the Minas of Rajputana are 
Hindus; but among them, in the south and south-east of 
Jodhpur, is a sept called Dhedia which, though large in 
numbers, is low in social standing, chiefly because its members 
eat the flesh of cows. 

The Gujars (462,739) are mostly cattle breeders and dealers 
and agriculturists. They are a stalwart race, very similar to the 
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JSts, with whom they can eat and drink, although they occupy 
a slightly lower social position. They were formerly noted 
cattle-lifters in Dholpurand Karauli, but now give little trouble. 

There are two main endogamous divisions of Gujars, namely 
Laur and Khari, and in Bharatpur the former has the privilege 
of furnishing nurses for the ruling family. 

The Bhils are described in a separate article. In 1901 they The Bhils. 
numbered 339,786, or about 3! per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. They are found in every State except Alwar, Bharatpur, 

Dholpur, Karauli, and the petty chiefship of Lawa, but are 
most numerous in their early home in the south. 

An account of the Meos will be found in the article onTheMeos. 
Mewat. In 1901 the tribe numbered 168,596, nearly 98 per 
cent, of whom were in Alwar and Bharatpur. 

Taking the population by religions, Hindus in 1901 num- Religiuns. 
bered 8,089,513, or more than 83 per cent.; Musalmans, 

924,656, or 9! per cent.; Animists, 360,543, or about 3! per 
cent.; Jains, 342,595, or 3^ per cent.; Christians, 2,840 ; and 
‘others’(suchas Sikhs, Aryas, Parsts, Brahmos, and Jews), 3,154. 

Hindus predominate in every State except Banswara. In Hindus. 
Karauli they form nearly 94 per cent, of the population, and 
in Dholpur, Bilndi, Jaipur, and Shahpura over 90. The lowest 
proportions are found in the south, namely : Partabgarh (61), 
Dungarpur (56), and Banswara (under 31 per cent.). No 
attempt was made at the last Census to record the numerous 
sects of Hindus, but an account of the Dadupanthis will be 
found in the article on Naraina, a town in Jaipur State 
which is their head-quarters. 

Of the Musalmans, over 97 per cent, belong to the Sunni Musal- 
sect, more than 2 to the Shiah, and the rest (4,735 persons) to mans ‘ 
the Wahabi sect. Those of indigenous origin still retain their 
ancient Hindu customs and ideas. The local saints and 
deities are regularly worshipped, the Brahman officiates at all 
family ceremonials side by side with the Musalman priest, and 
if in matters of creed they are Muhammadans in matters of 
form they are Hindus. 

The Animists are found in eleven States, and are mostly Animists. 
Bhils and Girasias residing in the wild tracts in the south. 

They share the usual belief that man is surrounded by a 
ghostly company of powers, elements, and tendencies, some 
of whom dwell in trees, rivers, or rocks, while others preside 
over cholera, small-pox, or cattle diseases, and all require to 
be diligently propitiated by means of offerings and ceremonies, 
in which magic and witchcraft play an important part. 
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Tlie main Jain sects are the ancient divisions of the Digam- 
bara, whose images are unclothed, whose" ascetics go naked, 
and who assert that women cannot attain salvation ; and the 
Swetambara, who hold the opposite view regarding women, 
and whose images are clothed in white. An offshoot from the 
latter, known as Dbundia, carries to an extreme the doctrine 
of the preservation of animal life, and worships gurus instead 
of idols. In 1901 more than 32 per cent, of the Jains re¬ 
turned their sect as Digambara, 45 as Swetambara, and the 
rest as Dhundia. 

The Christians (2,840) are made up of 969 Europeans and 
allied races, 503 Eurasians, and 1,368 natives. They have 
increased by 53 per cent, since 1891, namely by 21 per cent, 
among Europeans and Eurasians, and more than in per cent, 
among the natives. The latter figure is due chiefly to mis¬ 
sionary enterprise, which received a great impetus during the 
famine of 1899-1900, when the various societies opened 
refuges for orphans and other destitute persons. Of the 1,368 
native Christians enumerated in 1901, 40 per cent, were 
Presbyterians, 20 per cent. Roman Catholics, a further 20 
per cent. Methodists, and xo per cent, belonged to the Church 
of England. The largest Christian community is to be found 
in Jaipur, where the United Free Church of Scotland Mission 
has had a branch since 1866, and where there are important 
railway centres at Bandikui and Phalera. Next comes Sirohi 
with its railway population at Abu Road, and a number of 
Europeans at Mount Abu; and then, in order, follow Kotab, 
Udaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar, Bharatpur, and Bikaner. The 
Scottish Mission above mentioned has had branches at the 
city of Udaipur since 1877, at Alwar since 1880, at Jodhpur 
since 1885, and at Kotah since 1889, while the Church 
Missionary Society has been represented at the cantonment 
of Kherwara since 1881, and at Bharatpur since 1902. 

With the exception of Sirohi State, Rajputana is included 
in the Anglican see of the Bishop of Nagpur, and in the Roman 
Catholic Prefecture of Rajputana, which was established in 
1891 and is administered by the Capuchin Fathers of Paris, 
the Prefect Apostolic having his bead-quarters at Agra. Sirohi 
State forms part of the Anglican diocese, and of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese, of Bombay. 

More than 56 per cent, of the total population in 1901 
returned some form of agriculture as their principal means of 
subsistence; more than 51 percent, were either landlords or 
tenants, nearly 5 per cent, were field-labourers, and 0-2 per 
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cent, were growers of special products, rent collectors, &c. 

In addition to these, about 223,000 persons (or a further 2-J- 
per cent.), who mentioned some other employment as the 
chief source of their livelihood, were also partially agriculturists, 
and 5A per cent, more, who were shown under the head of 
general labourers, were doubtless to some extent supported by 
work in the fields. In Dholpur over 74 per cent., and in 
Bikaner 71 per cent., of the population are entirely dependent 
on agriculture, while the lowest ratios (32 and 33 per cent.) 
are found in Sirohi and Lawa. More than 18 per cent, of the 
total population, including dependents, are maintained by the 
preparation and supply of material substances ; and of these, 
rather less than one-third find a livelihood by the provision of 
food and drink, nearly one-fourth by working and dealing in 
textile fabrics and dress, while about one-eighth are engaged 
in the leather industry. Personal and domestic services pro¬ 
vide employment for about 4% per cent., and commerce for 
2-| per cent, of the population. 

The majority of the people have three meals a day: namely, Food, 
the first in the early morning before going to work, the second 
at midday, and the third any time after sunset. The morning 
meal consists either of the remains of the previous evening’s 
chapalis, or of a kind of porridge ( rabri ) of the flour of maize, 
bdjra, or jowdr , coarsely pounded and boiled overnight in 
diluted buttermilk. The midday and evening meals usually 
consist of ckapdtis, pulse, and vegetables, washed down rvith 
milk or water. The chapalis or unleavened cakes are made of 
wheat, barley, maize, bdjra, or jowdr, according to the means 
of the consumer. A favourite dish of the more substantial 
farmers in the north and west is pounded bdjra mixed with moth 
in the proportion of four to one, boiled in water, and improved 
by the addition of a little clarified butter or fresh oil. Animal 
food is not in general use, though most Rajputs and some of 
the other Hindu castes eat it when they can afford it. The 
flesh of goats and wild hog is highly esteemed by the Rajputs, 
while that of sheep or fowls is considered inferior in both 
flavour and nutriment. Speaking generally, rice is a luxury, 
and sugar, sweetmeats, &c., are consumed only on festive 
occasions. 

There is nothing peculiar about the dress of the people. Dress. 
The poorer Hindu males wear a turban of sorts, a dhoti or 
loin-cloth, a short jacket reaching to the waist, and sometimes 
a sheet over the shoulders which can be used as a wrap for 
the upper part of the body. Those of the higher and middle 
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classes wear either dhoti or trousers, a shirt ( kurta ), a long 
coat ( angarkha ), and a cloth round the waist. The richer 
men wear a long coat, called achkan and often very handsome, 
in place of, or in addition to, the angarkha, and the use of 
a kerchief ( rumdl ) round the neck or over the turban is 
popular in some States. There is but little difference in 
dress between Hindus and Muhammadans; the latter almost 
always wear trousers, and button their coats to the left instead 
of to the right like Hindus and Europeans. The dress of 
a Hindu female consists of a coloured skirt, a half-sleeved 
bodice, and a sheet or veil taken over the head and round the 
body. Musalman women wear trousers ( paijamas ), a longer 
bodice more like a shirt, and the usual veil; some of them wear 
skirts over their trousers, or a skirt and coat sewn as one gar¬ 
ment and called ti/ak. The wilder Bhils are scantily clad, 
their apparel generally consisting of a dirty rag round the head 
and a waistcloth of limited length; their women-folk dress 
like the poorer Hindus, but wear a number of brass bangles 
and rings on their arms and legs. 

Except where building stone is plentiful, the houses of the 
people are generally of mud or unburnt bricks; some have 
flat mud roofs supported on wooden beams, while others have 
sloping roofs of ill-baked tiles. The majority are low and 
badly ventilated, and usually of the same pattern, namely a 
quadrangular enclosure with rooms ranged round the sides. 
In the desert tracts the poorer classes have to be content 
with beehive-shaped huts, made from roots and grass, and 
usually surrounded by a thorn fence, which serves as a pro¬ 
tection against the sand-drifts and hot winds as well as a 
cattle-pen. The Bhils build their own huts, thatching them 
with straw and leaves, and in rare cases with tiles, while the 
walls consist of interwoven bamboos, or mud and loose 
stones. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule; but infants who die 
before they are weaned, and Sanyasis, Gosains, Bishnois, and 
Naths, are buried. Again, some of the low castes, such as the 
Chamars, Kolls, and Regars, bury when they cannot afford to 
burn. The Bhils almost invariably burn their dead; but the 
first victim of an outbreak of small-pox is buried, and if, within 
a certain time, no one else in the village dies of the disease, 
the body is disinterred and burnt. The Musalmans always 
practise inhumation. 

Apart from cricket, football, lawn tennis, and racquets, 
which ai£ played at the capitals of some of the States, the chief 
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games of the younger generation are marbles, blindman’s-buff, 
hide-and-seek, top-spinning, and games like hockey, tip-cat, 
prisoner’s base, &c. Kite-flying is practised by both children 
and adults; and the indoor amusements are chess, cards, and 
a kind of backgammon played with cowries and dice. The 
wealthier Rajputs are fond of horse exercise, and many of them 
are in the front rank as horsemen and polo-players. The Bhils 
are no mean archers, and in their own peculiar way get a 
certain amount of sport yearly. But for the adult rural popula¬ 
tion as a whole there are few amusements or relaxations; they 
meet on the hatai or platform, to smoke and discuss the weather 
and crops, and the monotony of their daily life is varied only 
by an occasional marriage or the celebration of one of the 
annual festivals. 

The more important Hindu festivals are the Holt and the Festivals 
Gangor in March; the Tij or third of Sawan, being the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which Parbatl was, after long austerities, 
reunited to Siva, in July; the Janmashtmi, or anniversary of 
the birth of Krishna, in August; the Dasahra in September or 
October; and the Dewali in the following month. The chief 
Muhammadan festivals are the Muharram, the two Ids, and 
the Shab-i-barat. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, Nomen- 
it is customary when a child is born to send for the family clalure - 
priest or astrologer, who, after making certain calculations, 
announces the initial letter of the name to be given to the 
infant. Children are usually called after some god or goddess, 
or the day of the week on which they were born, or some 
jewel or ferocious animal, or are given a name suggestive of 
power, physical or political. The name of a man’s father is 
never added to his own, whether in addressing him by speech 
or letter, but the name of his caste or gotra is sometimes pre¬ 
fixed or suffixed, e. g. Kothari Hanwant Chand and Bachh Raj 
Bhandari. The distinctive feature in the names of those be¬ 
longing to the higher Hindu castes is that the suffixes are 
generally indicative of the subdivision to which they belong. 

Thus, among the Brahmans, the name will often end with Deo, 
Shankar, Ram, Das, &c.; among the Kshattriyas almost always 
with Singh ; and among the Vaisyas with Mai, Chand, Lai, 

&c. The Sudras, on the other hand, usually have only one 
name, a diminutive of that of a higher class, such as Bheria 
(Bhairon Lai), Chhatria (Chhatar Bhtij), andUda (UdaiRam). 

The most common suffixes used in the names of places are 
-pur , -pura , - khera , -war, -warn, -nagar, tier, and -pH, all 
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meaning ‘town,’ ‘village,’ ‘hamlet,’ or ‘habitation’; -garh 
(‘ fort ’); and -mer (‘ hill ’). 

Excluding Sirohi State and the comparatively fertile por¬ 
tions of Marwar found along the banks of the Luni river 
and its tributaries, the country to the west, north, and north¬ 
west of the Aravalli Hills, comprising the whole of Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner, and Shekhawati, and most of Jodhpur, is avast sandy 
track. Water is far from the surface and scarce ; and irrigation 
is, in most parts, impracticable, for not only is the supply of 
■water too scanty to admit of its being used for this purpose, 
but the depth of the wells usually exceeds 75 feet, the maxi¬ 
mum at which well-irrigation has been found profitable. The 
Luni occasionally overflows and, on the subsidence of the 
waters, an alluvial deposit remains, which yields good crops of 
wheat, and there are tracts in Jodhpur and Bikaner where 
artificial irrigation is possible; but, speaking generally, the 
people have to depend for their supply of grain almost entirely 
on the crops sown in the rainy season, which, in this part of 
the country, is of very uncertain character. When rain does 
fall, it sinks into the sandy soil and does not flow off the sur¬ 
face, so that a very small rainfall suffices for the crops. In 
the eastern half of Rajputana, the agricultural conditions 
are very different. The rainfall is heavier and more regular; 
every variety of soil is found, from the light sand of the west 
to the richest alluvial loam, and there are extensive tracts of 
black mould which produce excellent crops of wheat and barley 
without artificial irrigation. Further, water is generally near 
the surface, and wells are very numerous; there are several 
considerable rivers and streams, and a large number of tanks. 
It follows, then, that except in a very few parts, two crops a 
year are the rule and not the exception. 

There are two kinds of crops: those cultivated during the 
rainy season are called kharif or sawnu or sialu, while the 
cold-season crops are known as rabi or unalu. 

The system of agriculture is everywhere very simple, and 
the implements in use are of the rudest description. For the 
rains crops, ploughing operations commence with the first good 
fall of rain, and the land is ploughed from once to three times 
according to the stiffness of the soil. In the western half of 
Rajputana, a camel ora pair of bullocks is yoked to the plough, 
but sometimes donkeys or buffaloes are used. The camels 
of the desert walk swiftly, and the ploughs are of very trifling 
weight; consequently each cultivator is able to put a large ex¬ 
tent of ground under crop. It is estimated that, in the light 
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sandy soil, a man with a camel or a pair of good bullocks can 
plough from two to three acres a day. The seed is usually 
sown by means of a drill or bamboo tube attached to the rear 
of the plough, but sometimes, especially in the case of til, 
broadcast. In the cultivation of the rabi crops more trouble 
is taken. The land receives several ploughings transverse to 
each other, and is harrowed and levelled in order to retain the 
moisture. When the seed has been sown and the crops begin 
to sprout, considerable attention is paid to weeding; thorn 
fences are erected to keep out cattle and hog; scarecrows are 
set up to frighten away the birds, and persons are engaged to 
keep watch and are provided with slings or a noisy instrument, 
called thali, in the western States. 

In the south of Rajputana a peculiar mode of cultivation Nomadic 
is practised by the Bhils; it is called wdlar or wdlra , and 
resembles the j'hiim of Assam and the kumri of the Western 
Ghats. It consists of cutting down a patch of forest and 
burning the trees on the ground in order to clear room for 
a field, which is manured by the ashes. After a year or two, 
the soil is exhausted and another felling takes place. The 
system, which is, of course, most destructive to the forests, has 
been prohibited in Dungarpur and Sirohi. 

The principal rain crops are bdjra (Pennisetum typhoideum ) Principal 
or spiked millet, and joivdr (Sorghum vulgare) or great millet. cr ° i:>3 ' 
The former is sown as early as possible, even in May if rain 
falls in that month, and takes about three months to ripen; it 
is the chief crop in the western and northern States, and also 
in Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, and the greater part of 
Jaipur. Jowar requires a stiffer soil and more rain, and is 
sown later; it is the most common crop in Bundi, Jbalawar, 

Kotah, Tonk, and parts of Partabgarh and Udaipur. Other 
kharif crops are maize or Indian corn, the food of the masses 
in the south ; 7 noth and mung, both species of the kidney bean ; 
cotton; and a coarse kind of rice. The cultivation of the 
latter is practically confined to Banswara, Dungarpur, and parts 
of Jaipur, Karauli, and Kotah. Of these crops, the only ones 
that usually require manure or artificial irrigation are maize 
and cotton. The principal rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram 
or chick-pea, sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, san (Indian hemp), 
and indigo. They require either constant irrigation or one of 
the best natural soils, and are therefore to be found chiefly in 
the favoured eastern half of the country. The oilseeds con¬ 
sist of til (Sesamum indicum) in the rainy season, and mustard, 
rape, linseed, and castor in the cold season. Of theje, til is 
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by far the most important; it is usually grown by itself, but is 
sometimes mixed with jowar or cotton. 

Manure is hardly used at all in the desert tracts in the west 
and north, and elsewhere is applied chiefly to irrigated lands, 
where the more valuable crops such as wheat, barley, poppy, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco are grown, or to gardens. It consists 
of the dung of cattle, sheep, and goats, night-soil, village sweep¬ 
ings, deciduous leaves, jungle-plants, &c.; and of these, the 
dung of sheep and goats is preferred as being the most power¬ 
ful. Bone manure is used to a small extent in Kishangarh, 
but is not altogether acceptable. The practice of penning 
sheep and goats in the fields for a few days is common every¬ 
where. 

Among the cultivated fruits are the apricot, custard-apple, 
guava, mango, mulberry, orange, peach, plantain, plum, pome¬ 
granate, pummelo, tamarind, and several varieties of fig, lime, 
and melon. Many kinds of vegetables are grown for house¬ 
hold use or for sale, such as artichoke, beet, cabbage, carrot, 
cauliflower, celery, egg-plant, onion, parsnip, potato, radish, 
spinach, tomato, turnip, yam, and several of the gourd and 
cucumber family, 

Of improvement in agricultural practice there is very little to 
record. In a few of the States the seed is carefully selected, 
and cases are known of experiments with Egyptian cotton, 
American maize, and Turkish tobacco; but as a whole the 
cultivators are very conservative. 

The majority of the States advance money for the construc¬ 
tion or repairs of wells and tanks, and for the purchase of seed, 
bullocks, and agricultural implements. In some cases these 
loans are free of interest, and in others a rate varying from 6 to 
12 per cent, per annum is charged. In adverse seasons takavi 
advances are given freely throughout Rajputana, and in 1899- 
1900 they amounted to more than 24 lakhs. 

Except in parts of the north-east and east, where the recent 
famines and scarcities were less severely felt than elsewhere, 
the cultivators are generally in debt, and many of them are 
heavily involved. This state of affairs is due partly to their 
own extravagance and imprudence or to debts they have in¬ 
herited, partly to bad seasons, and partly to the grasping 
methods of the bohra or professional money-lender. In several 
States the majority of the cultivators are entirely in the hands 
of their bohras and depend on them for everything. The rate 
of interest varies from 18 to 36 per cent, yearly; and the 
profits cjf the money-lender are swelled by charging compound 
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interest, by making loans in bajra or jowdr and insisting on 
a similar quantity of wheat in repayment, and in various 
other ways. 

Agricultural statistics exist for the whole of one State 
(Rharatpur) and for portions of nine others, but they are 
available only for the last few years, and cannot be considered 
as altogether reliable. The table below is for the year 1903-4. 
The figures in the third column relate, for the most part, to 
khdlsa lands only, i.e. those paying full revenue to the State; 
while the figures in the fourth column are obtained by deducting 
from them the areas occupied by forests, towns, villages, rivers, 
&c., or otherwise not available for cultivation. The differences 
between the figures in the last two columns represent the area 
cropped more than once. 


State. 

-f-X 

Total area 
(in square 
miles). 

Area (in square miles). 

Area (in square 
miles) cropped. 

For which 
returns 
exist. 

Available 
for culti¬ 
vation. 

Total. 

Net. 

Alwar .... 

3 , ' 4 ' 

2,751 

1,733 

1,505 

1,431 

Bharatpur , 

1,98a 

1,982 

1,598 

1,492 

1,278 

Bikaner 

33 , 3 H 

6,539 

6,420 

933 

933 

Dholpur 

1,155 

900 

535 

405 

400 

Jaipur .... 

15,579 

3,548 

2,587 

1,304 

1,247 

Jbalawar 

810 

558 

400 

126 

116 

Jodhpur . . . 

34,963 

4,320 

3,532 

I,OI2 

1,012 

Kishangarh . 

858 

199 

153 

162 

153 

Kotah .... 

5,684 

4,778 

3,233 

1,353 

1,315 

Tonk (in Rajputana) . 

1,114 

60a 

50.3 

250 

239 

Total 

88,597 

36,177 

20,694 

8,542 

8,124 


Thus returns exist for 26,177 square miles, or about one-fifth 
of the whole; and of this area nearly four-fifths are available 
for cultivation. The net area cropped was 8, r 24 square miles, 
or 31 per cent, of the area for which returns exist and 40 per 
cent, of the area available for cultivation. Turning to indi¬ 
vidual States, the highest percentages of area cropped to that 
available for cultivation are found in Kishangarh, where the 
entire cultivable area is said to have been under crop, Alwar 
(82), Bharatpur (80), and Dholpur (74); and the lowest per¬ 
centage in Bikaner (between 14 and 15). 

The table on the next page gives the areas under principal 
crops in 1903-4, and shows that, of the total cultivated area, 
bajra occupied 22 per cent., jowdr about 16, wheat nearly 9, 
and gram over 7 per cent. 
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Wheat. 
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H 

u 

0 

TT 

rt 
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Cotton. 

Maize. 

a. 

CL 

cS 

Alwar . . . 

437 

168 

4 ' 

72 

137 

37 

60 

25 


Bharatpur 

314 

247 

76 

193 

106 

66 

68 

1 


Bikaner . . 

222 

11 

4 

25 

18 

21 




Pholpur . . 

176 

38 

2, 

T 9 

1 6 


30 



Jaipur . . . 

271 

160 

11 4 

66 

207 

53 

93 

52 

4 

Jhalawar . . 

1 

68 

12 

7 

1 

3 

8 

II 

8 

Jodhpur . . 

43° 

151 

81 

18 

23 

66 

II 

8 


Kishangarh , 

17 

40 

5 

7 

25 

17 

II 

2.3 


Kotah . , . 

4 

381 

359 

197 

20 

68 

33 

4 1 

42 

Tonk (in Raj- 










pulana) 

7 

9 1 

39 

l6 

11 

23 

12 

l6 

6 

Total 

1,879 

'.355 

752 

6 20 

564 

354 

326 

177 

60 


These tables, though incomplete and imperfectly reliable, 
give an approximate guide to the conditions in the remaining 
four-fifths of Rajputana. Taking the States mentioned in the 
tables, it is doubtless the case that the rest of Jodhpur is, on 
the whole, less fertile and less cultivated than the 4,320 square 
miles for which returns exist, and that the large sandy district 
of Shekhawati (in Jaipur) is, as regards productiveness and 
quality of soil, far inferior to the rest of that State and more 
resembles Bikaner. Yet, with these exceptions, there is reason 
to believe that the extent of cultivation in jdgir and mu aft lands, 
held revenue-free or at reduced rates, is probably much the 
same as in the khalsa area. Again, turning to the States whose 
names do not appear in the table, Jaisalmer is no doubt a more 
sterile country than even its immediate neighbours to the east 
and north-east, but the central and south-eastern districts of 
Udaipur, the greater part of Partabgarh, and the southern half 
of Bundi will hold their own against any tract in Rajputana; 
they are extensively cultivated and yield all the valuable 
spring crops, including poppy. 

The main wealth of the desert lands of the west and north 
consists in the vast herds of camels, horned cattle, and sheep 
which roam over the sandy wastes and thrive admirably in the 
dry climate. 

Camels are looked on rather as members of the family than 
as dumb animals; they plough and harrow the ground, bring 
home the harvest, carry wood and water, and are both ridden 
and driven. Their milk is used both as an article of diet and 
as a medicine ; a fair profit is made from the sale of their wool, 
and, when they die, their skin is made into jars for holding ght 
and oil.. The riding camels bred in these parts are probably 
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superior to any others in India, and the best of them will cover 
from 80 to ioo miles in a night when emergency demands 
speed. The price varies from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. The 
Jaisalmer camels are famed for their easy paces and hardiness, 
and can go long distances without food or water, subsisting for 
days on a little unrefined sugar and alum, which are carried in 
the saddle-bags. The best of this breed are smaller and finer 
in the head and neck than the ordinary camel. The camels 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner are larger and stronger than those of 
Jaisalmer, and are often very swift. 

The bullocks of Nagaur, a district of Jodhpur, where they Cattle, 
are chiefly bred, are famous throughout Northern India, and 
are sold at all the principal fairs. They are noted for their 
size, and their massive horns and humps; a pair sometimes 
fetches Rs. 300, but the average price is Rs. 150. The cows 
of all the sandy tracts (especially Mallani and Sanchor in 
Jodhpur, and Pugal in Bikaner) are held in the highest esteem ; 
they sell for Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, and give from five to ten 
seers of milk a day, but they require cleanliness and good food, 
and have to be carefully tended when away from their native 
pastures. 

Goats and sheep are reared in large numbers in the west and Goats and 
north; the former supply the greater part of the animal food of sbec P' 
the country, and their milk is in general use as an article of diet, 
especially in the desert. Sheep are kept principally for their 
wool, but are exported in large numbers; those of western 
Bikaner are said to be among the largest in India, while those 
of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer, though small, fatten excellently, and, 
when well fed, yield mutton second to none. 

The horses of Mallani and Jalor (two districts of Mirwar) Horses, 
are renowned for their hardiness and ease of pace; they grow 
to a good height and, though light-boned, will carry plenty of 
weight and cover long distances without food or water. 

In the eastern half of the country there is nothing remark¬ 
able about the live-stock, but efforts are being made by 
several Darbars to improve the breed of cattle by importing 
bulls from Hissar and Nagaur. 

The principal fairs are held at Pushkar, in Ajmer, in Fairs. 
October or November, and at Tilwara, near Balotra in Jodh¬ 
pur, in March; horse and cattle fairs are also held at Alwar, 
Bharatpur, and Dholpur. There is an important fair at Par- 
batsar in Jodhpur in September, at which many bullocks change 
hands, and smaller cattle or camel fairs are held at several 
places in Bikaner. 
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Irrigation. The chief sources of irrigation are wells, tanks or reservoirs, 
and canals. Statistics are available for the area dealt with in 
the two preceding tables, and are set forth below. Of the total 
area cropped in 1903-4, r,486 square miles, or more than 17 
per cent., were irrigated: namely, three-fourths from wells and 
one-eighth from tanks and canals. The percentages of area 
irrigated to total area cropped varied from 45 in Kishangarh, 
38 in Dholpur, and 33 in Jaipur, to 8 in Kotah, where artificial 
irrigation is in many parts unnecessary, and 2 in Bikaner, 
where it is more or less impracticable except in the north. In 
the rest of Rajputana, excluding Jaisalmer, it is reported that 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the cultivated area is usually 
irrigated, the higher percentages being found in Sirohi and 
Udaipur. 


State. 


Area (in square miles) 
irrigated from 

Total area 
(in square 
miles) 
irrigated. 

Canals. 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

Alwar . 


36 

16S 

8 

212 

Bharatpur 

7 

189 

9 « 

391 

Bikaner . 

l6 


4 

20 

Dholpur. 

... 

8 

I4O 

6 

I 54 

Jaipur 

Jhalawar 

45 

20 

I 

34 2 

17 

39 

438 

18 

Jodhpur . 

8 

4 

nr 

37 

150 

Kishangarh 

Kotah . 

iV% i 

3° 

3 

33 

87 

5 

3 

73 

104 

Tonk (in Rajputana) 


-- I 

33 

1 

35 

Total 

*7 

103 

1415 

l8l 

1,486 


The States which are best protected by irrigation are Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, Kishangarh, Ahvar, Kotah, and the chiefship of 
Shahpura. 

Tanks and In Jaipur much has been done since 1868 in the construc- 

canals. tion of tanks, reservoirs, and canals. In the khalsa area alone 
there are 200 irrigation works under the management of the 
Public Works department; they have cost more than 66 lakhs 
up to 1904, and brought in a gross revenue of nearly 59 lakhs. 
Bharatpur State has spent 10 lakhs since 1895, and now 
possesses r64 irrigation works, which are kept in good order 
by its Public Works department. The more important canals 
outside these two States are the Ghaggar canals in Bikaner, the 
Parbatl canal in Kotah, and those connected with the, Taswant 
Sagar near Bilara in Jodhpur. Since the famine of 1899-1900 
increased attention has been paid in almost every State to the 
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subject of irrigation. Tn accordance with the recommendations 
of the Irrigation Commission of 1901-3, investigations have been 
undertaken in the greater part of RajpuUlna at the expense of the 
Government of India and under the supervision of European 
engineers, with the object of drawing up projects for utilizing 
to the best advantage all available sources of water-supply. 

Wells are the mainstay of the eastern half of the country, as Wells, 
also of Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur. Their number is roughly 
estimated at 300,000 ; and they are, almost without exception, 
the property of individual cultivators, the Darbars merely 
encouraging their construction by a system of agricultural 
advances known as takdvi , or by liberal rules in the matter of 
land revenue assessments. The cost varies from a few rupees 
for a temporary well, to about Rs. 1,500 for a deep and perma¬ 
nent structure. Except in Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur, Kotah, 
and Udaipur, where the Persian wheel is used, the water is 
lifted by means of leathern buckets drawn up with a rope and 
pulley by bullocks moving down an inclined plane. In the 
case of shallow wells, a contrivance known as dhenkli is every¬ 
where popular. It is similar to the shadoof tmY>\oyt([ > n Egypt, 
and consists of a stout rod, balanced on a vertical post, and 
having a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or 
earthen pot suspended by a rope to the other. The worker 
dips the bucket or pot into the water, and, aided by the 
counterpoising weight, empties it into a hole from which a 
channel conducts the water to the lands to be irrigated. Water 
is sometimes lifted from streams in the same way. 

Wages vary greatly according to locality, but have increased Wage 
everywhere during the last twenty years. The landless day 
labourer now receives from two to four annas daily, instead of 
from one to two annas in former times, while the monthly 
wage of domestic servants has risen 20 or 25 per cent. As 
regards agricultural labour, the system of payment in kind is 
common; and the village artisans and servants, such as carpen¬ 
ters, potters, blacksmiths, workers in leather, and barbers, are 
almost always remunerated in this way. In some States the 
cultivators employ labourers for a particular harvest, and give 
them two or three rupees a month in addition to food and 
clothes, or a share of the produce; and in such cases these 
helps are usually of the same caste as their employers, so that 
they may eat together and thus economize food. The wages of 
skilled labour have, as elsewhere, risen considerably in conse¬ 
quence of the extension of railways and industries, and the 
general rise in prices. 
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The table below shows the average price of the staple food- 
grains in seers per rupee during the twenty-eight years ending 
1900, excluding years of acute famine. The figures opposite 
the eastern division represent the average prices in the Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, Karauli, and Udaipur States, 
while those opposite the western division relate to Bikaner, 
Jaisalrner, and Jodhpur. 



It will be seen that the prices of all grains have risen since 
1890, and this was due to a series of indifferent seasons. The 
importance of railways as levellers of prices cannot be over¬ 
estimated; in 1868-9, when there was no railway, grain sold 
for less than 4 seers per rupee, whereas in the recent famine in 
1899-1900 prices were never higher than 7 or 8 seers. 

The material condition of the urban population is generally 
satisfactory, and the standard of living is considerably higher 
than it was thirty or forty years ago. The middle-class clerk 
has sufficient income to dress well, diet himself liberally, and 
give his sons an English education ; his house is comfortably, 
if simply, furnished, and he can generally afford to keep a 
personal servant. In rural areas, on the other hand, there has 
been little change in the style of living, and in some States 
there has been a perceptible falling-off owing to recent adverse 
seasons. It is only by the exercise of thrift and frugality that 
the people can hold their own. The cultivators, as a whole, 
are indifferently housed and poorly clad, and their food, if 
sufficient, consists usually of inferior grains. The condition of 
the ordinary labourer shows some improvement, in consequence 
of the increase in wages and the extension of public works. 

There are no large timber forests in Rajputana, but the 
woodlands are extensive upon the south-western Aravallis ancj 
throughout the hilly tracts adjoining, where the rainfall is 
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good. Mount Abu is well wooded from summit to skirts and 
possesses several valuable kinds of timber; and from Abu 
north-eastward the western slopes of the range are still well 
clothed with trees and bushes up to the neighbourhood of 
Merwara. Below the hills on this western side runs a belt of 
jungle, sometimes spreading out along the river beds for some 
distance into the plain. All vegetation, however, rapidly 
decreases in the direction of the I,uni; and beyond that river, 

Marwar, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer have scarcely any trees at all, 
except a few plantations close to villages or towns. In the 
west and south of Mewar the forests stretch for miles, covering 
the hills with scrub jungle and the valleys with thickets; 
while the southernmost States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Partabgarh are, in proportion to their size, the best wooded of 
any in the Province. Here teak and other valuable timber 
trees would thrive well if the jungles were not periodically 
ruined by the Bhlls, who burn them down for the purposes of 
sport or agriculture almost unchecked. In BQncli and Kotah, 
and in parts of Jaipur, Alwar, and Karauli, the woodlands are 
considerable,' but they contain very little valuable timber. 
Elsewhere in Rajputana there are only fuel and fodder 
reserves. 

The principal trees found in the forest are dhdk (Butea Principal 
frondosa ), dharnafi ( Grewiapilosa), dhao (Anogeissus pendula), trees ’ &c- 
got (Odin a Wodier), jdtnun (Eugenia Jambolana ), karayia 
(Stercu/ia urens), sdlar (Bostmllia thurifera ), semal (Bombax 
malabaricum), tendu (Diospyros tomentosa), and um ( Sacco- 
petalum tomentosum). Teak is found sparingly and seldom 
attains any size ; the mango, mahud (.Bassia latifolia ), and the 
small bamboo are common. The minor forest produce 
consists of grass, fire-wood, bamboos, fruits, honey, lac, 
gum, &c. 

In some States right-holders get forest produce free or at Rights and 
reduced rates ; and in years of scarcity the forests are usually P riv 'l e S es - 
thrown open to the people for grazing, grass cutting, and the 
collection of fruits, tubers, &c. 

The area under the management of the Forest departments Manage- 
of the various States cannot be given. Indeed, in many of the r ^ c 
States there is no real Forest department, the staff being 
chiefly engaged in guarding game-preserves or providing forage 
and fuel for Kdj establishments; but in Alwar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 

Kotah, and Sirohi the forest area amounts to about 2,800 
square miles, and efforts are made to work the forests on 
proper lines. The forest revenue in these five States, eluding 
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the value of grass, wood, &c., taken free by right-holders 
or supplied for the requirements of the Darbar, is about 2-5 
lakhs, and the expenditure nearly 1 -5 lakhs. 

The most important mineral now being worked is coal at 
Palana in Bikaner. It is of Tertiary age, and was discovered 
in 1896 in association with Nummulitic rocks. Mining opera¬ 
tions were started in 1898, and the colliery was connected with 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway by a branch line, ten miles long, 
in the following year. The output has risen from about 500 
tons in 1898 to over 44,000 tons in 1904. The coal is of inferior 
quality, but when mixed with the Bengal variety is found 
satisfactory, and is largely used on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Rail¬ 
way and by the Public Works department of the State; 
attempts are being made to manufacture briquettes. The 
colliery gives employment to about 100 labourers. 

What Colonel Tod called the tin mines of Mewar, once 
very productive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of 
silver, are probably the lead and zinc mines of the village of 
Jawar, 16 miles south of Udaipur city. They are said to have 
been worked till i8r2, when, in consequence of a famine, the 
village was depopulated. Prospecting operations, undertaken 
in 1872, showed but a very small proportion of silver in two 
specimens of galena, namely, about 10^ ounces to a ton of 
lead, and the mines have since been untouched. There are old 
lead-workings in the Thana Ghazi district of Alwar, and the 
remains of zinc furnaces at Sojat in Jodhpur. 

Copper is found in several States, and was formerly smelted 
in considerable quantities. The most important mines are at 
Khetri and Sinchana in Jaipur, and they must have pro¬ 
duced copper for a long period. Some of the hills are honey¬ 
combed with old excavations; and the heaps of slag from the 
furnaces have accumulated, in the course of time, until they 
now form a range of hillocks several hundred feet in length, 
and from 30 to 60 feet high. The ores are copper pyrites, and 
some carbonates also occur; considerable quantities of blue 
vitriol (copper sulphate), alum, and copperas (iron sulphate) 
were formerly manufactured from decomposed slates and 
refuse. At Darlba, the chief mine in Alwar, the ores arc 
also copper pyrites, but are mixed with arsenical iron, and 
occur irregularly disseminated through the black slates, only 
a few specks and stains being seen in the quartzites. Here, as 
elsewhere, the industry is diminishing owing to the influx of 
European copper, and the mine is practically abandoned. 

Iron, ores are pretty generally distributed throughout the 
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country, but the most noteworthy deposits are found in 
Jaipur, Alwar, and Udaipur. In the first of these States, the 
mines at Karwar have long been abandoned, in consequence, 
it is said, of the scarcity of fuel; but in the south-west of 
Alwar, the eastern half of Udaipur, and in parts of Kotah, the 
ores are worked on a small scale to supply native furnaces. 

Cobalt has long been known as occurring in the mines near Cobalt. 
Khetri, in association with nickel and copper ores. It has 
been compared to a fine grey sand having the appearance of 
iron filings, and is found in minute crystals belonging to the 
isometric system, mixed with copper and iron pyrites. Under 
the name of seh/a, it is exported to Jaipur, Delhi, and other 
places, and is used by Indian jewellers for producing a blue 
enamel. 

The rocks of Rajputana are rich in good building materials. Building 
The ordinary quartzite of the Arivallis is well adapted for s:oilts - 
many purposes ; the more schistose beds are employed as flag¬ 
stones or for roofing, and slates are found in the Alwar and 
Bundi hills. 

Limestone is abundant in several parts, and is used both for Limestone, 
building and for burning into lime. Two local forms of it 
stand pre-eminent among tfie ornamental stones of India for 
their beauty: namely, the Raialo group, quarried at Raialo 
(Raiala) in Jaipur, at Jhiri in Alwar, and at Makrana in 
Jodhpur; and the Jaisalmer limestone. The former is a fine¬ 
grained crystalline marble, the best being pure white in colour, 
while others are grey, pink, or variegated. The famous Taj at 
Agra was built mainly of white Makrana marble, and it is 
proposed to use the same stone in the construction of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The Jaisalmer variety is 
of far later geological age ; it is even-grained, compact, of a 
buff or light brown colour, and is admirably adapted for fine 
carving. It takes a fair polish, and was at one time used for 
lithographic blocks. 

Sandstone is plentiful almost everywhere, varying greatly in Sandstone, 
texture and colour. The most famous quarries are at Bansi 
Paharpur in Bharatpur State ; they have furnished materials 
for the most celebrated monuments of the Mughal dynasty at 
Agra, Delhi, and Fatehpur Sikri, as well as for the beautiful 
palaces at Dig. There are two varieties of this stone : namely, 
a very fine-grained yellowish white; and a dark red, speckled 
with yellow or white spots. The quarries give employment to 
450 labourers, and the out-turn is about 14,000 tons a year. 

Excellent red sandstone comes from Dalmera in Bikaner, from 
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Dholpur, and from several places in Jodhpur, where also the 
brown, pink, and yellow varieties are found. 

Beds of unctuous clay or fuller’s earth are found in parts of 
Bikaner and the two western States from 5 to 8 feet below 
the surface; the clay is used locally as a hair-wash or for dye¬ 
ing cloth, and is exported in considerable quantities to Sind 
and the Punjab under the name of Multdni mitti. 

Large deposits of gypsum occur in the vicinity of Nagaur and 
at other places in Jodhpur; the mineral is used as cement for 
the interiors of houses, and the yearly output is about 5,000 tons. 

Of pigments, a black mineral paint, discovered in Kishan- 
garh in 1886, has been successfully tried on the Rajputana- 
Malvva and Jodbpur-Bikaner Railways, and on steamers. 

The only precious or semi-precious stones at present worked 
are the garnets, which occur in the mica schists of the Raj- 
mahal hills in Jaipur, near Sarwar in Kishangarh, and to a less 
extent in the Bhllwara district of Udaipur. Beryl was once 
worked on a large scale near Toda Rai Singh in Jaipur, and tur¬ 
quoises are said to have been found in the same locality. Rock- 
crystal is occasionally met with, but of no marketable value. 

The salt sources of Rajputana are celebrated. Under agree¬ 
ments entered into with the various Darbars in, or soon after, 
1879, the local manufacture of salt has ceased in every State 
except Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Kotah. In the two 
first States, a small amount, limited to about 360 tons in 
Bikaner and 180 in Jaisalmer, is manufactured at Lunkaransar 
(Bikaner) and Kanod (Jaisalmer), but the salt is of inferior 
quality. Similarly, the Jodhpur and Kotah Darbars are per¬ 
mitted to manufacture small quantities of khari or earth-salt 
for industrial purposes. With these exceptions, the manufac¬ 
ture is entirely in the hands of the Government of India; and 
the chief salt sources are the Sambhar Lake, leased by the 
Jaipur and Jodhpur States in 1869-70, the depressions at 
Didwana, Pachbi-iadra, Phalodi, and the Luni tract, leased 
by Jodhpur in 1879, and the lake at Kachor Rewassa, leased 
by Jaipur in 1879. The only sources now worked are the first 
three mentioned immediately above, and they are under the 
charge of the Northern India Salt Revenue department. During 
the five years ending 1903, the yearly out-turn averaged about 
164,000 tons, worth about 9 lakhs ; during the same period the 
yearly sales have averaged nearly 170,000 tons, and the annual 
net revenue has been more than in lakhs (say, £743,000). 

In manufactures Rajputana has no speciality, unless the 
making jf salt be included under this head. The more 
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important industries are the weaving of muslin, the dyeing and 
stamping of cotton cloths, the manufacture of carpets, rugs, 
and other woollen fabrics, enamelling, pottery, and work in 
ivory, lac, brass, steel, stone, &c. 

The weaving of coarse cotton cloths for local use is carried Colton 
on in almost every village, and cotton rugs ( dans) are made in clottls > &c - 
a few places. Among muslins the foremost place is held, by 
those of Kotah, where the charming art of dyeing the thinnest 
net with a different colour on each surface is still sometimes 
practised. The dyeing and stamping of cotton cloths is carried Dyed and 
on largely in several States, particularly at Sanganer in Jaipur. st ^P e<i 
The chintzes are printed in colours by hand blocks, but the 
industry is decaying owu'ng to machine competition. The pat¬ 
terns on dark green and light yellow cloths are frequently 
stamped with gold or silver leaf. Tie-dveing (called chumh-iT\t-&\t- 
bandish) is practised chiefly in Jaipur and Kotah. The process mg ' 
consists of knotting up with thread any portion of the cloth 
w'hich is to escape being dyed. For each of the many colours 
required to produce an elaborate design, a separate knotting is 
required, and, though the labour involved is great, the rapidity 
with which the work is done is marvellous. 

Fine wool is obtained from Bikaner, Jodhpur, and Shekhawati, Woollen 
and is much prized for carpet-weaving. The principal woollen f abrics - 
manufactures are carpets, rugs, shawls, and blankets, especially 
famous in Bikaner. Felt rugs, saddle-cloths, capes, &c., are made 
at Malpura in Jaipur, and at several places in Jodhpur and Tonk. 

For enamelling on gold, Jaipur is acknowledged to be pre- Enamel- 
eminent, and some work is done on silver and copper. The llng ' 
enamel is of the kind termed ‘ champlevc? i. e. the outline is 
formed by the plate itself, while the colours are placed in 
depressions hollowed out of the metal. The red colour is the 
most difficult to apply, and for this hue Jaipur is famous. The 
f«a«-enamelling of Partabgarh, where the article itself is of 
glass, is also interesting. 

The best pottery is produced in Jaipur, and is practically the Pottery, 
same as that for which Delhi has long been noted. The vessels 
are formed in moulds and, after union of the separate parts, 
are coated with powdered white felspar mixed with starch, and 
are then painted. The ware is next dipped in a transparent 
glaze of glass, and when dry goes to the kiln, where only one 
baking is required. At Indargarh in Kotah painted pottery is 
made, the colour being applied after the pottery has been fired. 

Ivory-turning is carried on to a small extent in Alwar, Ivory- 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, and Udaipur, the articles manufactured wolk ' 
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being mostly bangles, chessmen, &c. At Etawah (in Kotah) 
boxes and powder-flasks are veneered with horn, ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl set in lac; while fly-whisks and fans made of 
ivory or sandal-wood are curiosities produced at Bharatpur. 
The fibres are beautifully interwoven and, in good specimens, 
are almost as fine as ordinary horsehair. 

Work in lac is practically confined to such small articles as 
toys, bangles, and stools, and is carried on in most of the States. 
In Bikaner lac, or some similar varnish, is applied to skin oil- 
flasks ( kuppis\ and in Shahpura lac is used in the ornamentation 
of shields and tables. 

Brass and copper utensils of daily use are manufactured 
everywhere. The brass-work of Jaipur, which is especially 
artistic, takes the form of tea-tables, salvers, Ganges water-pots, 
and miniature reproductions of bullocks, camels, carts, deer, 
elephants, &c. 

Sword-blades, daggers, knives, &c., are manufactured in 
Jhalawar, Sirohi, and Udaipur, and, in the second of these 
States, are often inlaid with gold or silver wire. 

The carving of small articles and models in stone is practised 
chiefly in Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur. 
Among other industries in Rajputana is the manufacture of 
ornamental saddlery and camel-trappings, leathern jars for g/ir. 
and oil, and silver table-ornaments. 

There is only one spinning and weaving mill in Rajputana, 
at Kishangarh. It was opened in 1897 and now employs about 
500 hands daily; there are over 10,000 spindles, and the out¬ 
turn in 1904 exceeded 685 tons of yarn. Of cotton-presses 
there are sixteen, half of which belong to private individuals. 
Jaipur owns three, Kishangarh two, and Udaipur, Bundi, and 
Shahpura own one each. These eight presses employ from 700 
to 1,200 hands daily during the working season, and in 1903-4 
about 32,000 bales (of 400 lb. each) were pressed. 

Of the trade of Rajputana in olden days very little is known. 
The principal marts were BhTlwara in Udaipur, Churu and 
Rajgarh in Bikaner, Malpura in Jaipur, and Pali in Jodhpur; 
and they formed the connecting link between the sea-coast and 
northern India. The productions of India, Kashmir, and 
China were exchanged for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia. Caravans from the ports of Cutch and Gujarat brought 
ivory, rhinoceros’ hides, copper, dates, gum arabic, borax, coco¬ 
nuts, broadcloths, sandal-wood, drugs, dyes, spices, coffee, &c., 
and took away chintzes, dried fruits, sugar, opium, silks, muslins, 
shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt. The guardians of the 
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merchandise were almost invariably Charans, and the most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared commit any outrage on caravans 
under the safeguard of these men, the bards of the Rajputs. 

If not strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and 
shield, they would threaten to kill themselves, and would pro¬ 
ceed by degrees from a mere gash in the flesh to a death-wound; 
or if one victim was insufficient, a number of women and 
children would be sacrificed and the marauders declared 
responsible for their blood. The chief exports of local produc¬ 
tion were salt, wool, ghl, animals, opium, and dyed cloths, 
while the imports included wheat, rice, sugar, fruits, silks, iron, 
tobacco, etc. The through trade was considerable, but was 
hampered by the system of levying transit and other duties, 
known as rahddri, mdpa, dalali, chiingi, Sic. At the present 
time, except in four or five of the less important States, transit 
duties have either been abolished altogether, or are levied only 
on opium, spirits, or intoxicating drugs ; but import and export 
duties are still in force in most of the States. 

The chief exports now are salt, wool and woollen fabrics, Existing 
raw cotton, oilseeds, opium, gfu, marble and sandstone, hides, trade - 
printed cloths, camels, cattle, sheep and goats; and the main 
imports include food-grains, English and Indian cotton goods, 
sugar, tobacco, metals, timber, and kerosene oil. The bulk of 
the trade is carried by rail, but no complete statistics are 
available. 

The principal trade centres are the capitals of the various Chief 
States, and also the towns of Baran, Bhilwara, Churu, Dig, centres - 
Jhunjhunu, Merta, Nagaur, Pali, Sambhar, and Slkar. The 
head-quarters of banking and exchange operations may be said 
to be Jaipur, the largest and richest city of Rajputana, though 
the principal firms of Malwa and of the northern cities of British 
India have agencies in most of the towns. The employment of 
capital is, however, becoming less productive since the peculiar 
sources of profit formerly open have been disappearing. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century large commercial specula¬ 
tions had more the character of military enterprises than of 
industrial ventures, when the great insurance firms remitted 
goods or specie under armed bands in their own pay, and when 
loans were made at heavy interest for the payment of armies or 
the maintenance of a government. Now, railways and tele¬ 
graphs are gradually levelling profits on exchange and transport 
of goods, while the greater prosperity and stability of the States, 
under the wing of the Empire, render them more and more 
independent of the financing bankers. 
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The total length of railways in Rajputana, including the 
British District of Ajmer-Merwara, has increased from 652 
miles in 1881, 943 in 1891, and 1,359 in 1901, to 1,576 miles 
in 1906. Of the miles now open, 739 are the property of 
the British Government, and the rest are owned by various 
Native States; and, with the exception of 48 miles, the entire 
length is on the metre-gauge system. 

The oldest and most important line, the Rajputana-Maiwa, 
belongs to Government, and lias a total length in Rajputana of 
about 720 miles. Starting from Ahmadabad, it enters the 
country near Abu Road in the south west, and runs north¬ 
east to Bandikui, whence one branch goes to Agra and another 
to Delhi. It also has branches from Ajmer south to Nimach and 
from Phalera north-east to Rewari. With the exception of the 
chord last mentioned, which is a recent extension, the line was 
constructed between 1S74 and 1881 ; it has been worked on be¬ 
half of Government by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
RailwayCompanysince 1885,and the leasehasjustbeen renewed. 

The only other Government line in the Province is the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which 
runs for about 19 miles through the Dholpur State between 
Agra and Gwalior; it is on the broad gauge, and was opened 
for traffic in 1878. 

Of lines owned by Native States, by far the most important 
is the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway, the property of these two 
Darbars, and worked by a special staff employed by them. Its 
length in Rajputana is 700 miles, 455 belonging to Jodhpur and 
245 to Bikaner; and 124 additional miles, situated in British 
territory, are under the same management. The line starts 
from Marwar junction on the Rajputana-Malwa system, and 
runs north-west for 44 miles till it reaches the Lflni river, whence 
there are two branches, one almost due west to Hyderabad 
(Sind), where it meets the North-Western Railway, and the 
other generally north-by-north-east past Jodhpur, Merta Road, 
and Bikaner to Bhatinda in the Punjab. From Merta Road 
another branch runs east, joining the Rajputana-Malwa line at 
Kuchawan Road, not far from the Sambhar Lake. The Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railway has been constructed gradually between 1S81 
and 1902, and the total capital outlay of the two States to the 
end of 1904 was about 173 lakhs ; in the year last mentioned 
the net receipts exceeded 13! lakhs, thus yielding a return of 
nearly 8 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

The remaining lines are the Udaipur-Chitor, a portion of the 
Blna-Guna-Baran, and the Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur Railways. 
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Of these, the first connects the towns after which it is named, is 
67 miles in length, and is the property of the Udaipur Darbar, 
by whom it was constructed between 1895 and 1899, and by 
whom it has been worked since 1898.' The capital expenditure 
up to the end of 1904 was nearly 21 lakhs, and the net profits 
average about 5 per cent. 

In the south-east comer of the Province, the Kotah Darbar Bina- 
owns the last 29 miles of the Bina-Guna-Baran (broad gauge) gg an * 
line, which was opened for traffic in 1899, and has since been Railway, 
worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The section 
within Kotah territory has cost more than 17 lakhs, but the net 
profits average only about per cent. The line also runs for 
22 miles through the Chhabra district of Tonk, but this portion 
is now owned by the Gwalior State. 

A metre-gauge line is now being constructed by the Jaipur Jaipur- 
Darbar between its capital and Sawai Madbopur, a distance of ®^ a „ r Ma 
73 miles. The first 40 miles as far as Navvai have recently been Railway, 
opened for traffic. 

Another line which is under construction and should greatly 
benefit the south-eastern States is that between N§gda in 
Gwalior and Muttra. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the benefits which the Influence 
railway has conferred on the inhabitants, particularly during 
periods of famine. Without it, thousands of persons and 
cattle would have died in 1899-1900. It has had the effect 
of levelling and steadying prices, and preventing local distress 
from disorganizing rural economy, and has brought about the 
general advancement of material prosperity by stimulating the 
cultivation of marketable produce. As for the influence which 
railways have exercised on the habits of the people, it may be 
said that they have a tendency to relax slightly the observance 
of caste restrictions, and to introduce a good deal of Hindustani 
and a sprinkling of English words into everyday use. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 1,190 miles, and Roads, 
of unmetalled roads 2,360 miles ; of these, 250 miles are main¬ 
tained by the British Government, and the rest by the various 
States and chiefships. The use of roads for through communi¬ 
cation has declined since the introduction of the railway. The 
first great road constructed in the country was that between 
Agra and Deesa, running for about 360 miles through the States 
of Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Jodhpur, and Sirohi. It was 
constructed between 1865 and 1875, partly at the cost of the 
States concerned, and partly from Imperial funds, and except 
for the last 28 miles, was metalled throughout; but it Jias now 
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been superseded by the railway, and is kept up merely as a fair- 
weather communication. Another important road built about 
the same time was that connecting Nasirabad and Nlmach, but 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway now runs close to and parallel 
with it, and it is rarely used. The chief metalled roads at 
present maintained by Government are those between Nasir¬ 
abad and Deoli, passing through parts of Jaipur and Kishangarh, 
and between Mount Abu and Abu Road in Sirohi. The States 
with the greatest lengths of metalled roads are Jaipur (292 miles), 
Bharatpur (165 miles), Kotah (143 miles),andUdaipur(i 42 miles). 

The country carts vary greatly in size, but all are of old- 
fashioned type. In some cases the bottom of the cart is level, 
while in others it is curved, the back part being nearer to the 
ground in order to facilitate unloading. The wheels are seldom 
tired. In some of the towns ekkas and tongas are used for the 
conveyance of passengers, and the upper classes occasionally 
keep bullock-carriages called raths or bailis. In the desert 
tracts the people travel on camels. 

With the exception of Dholpur, which is included for postal 
purposes in the Postmaster-Generalship of the United Provinces, 
and certain States which have postal arrangements of their own, 
the Province forms a circle in the charge of a Deputy-Post¬ 
master General. The following statistics show the advance in 
business in RHjputana since 1880-1. The statement includes 
figures for Dholpur except when it is otherwise stated, but not 
those of Darbar post offices in States which have their own 
postal arrangements 



188O-I. 

I89O-I. 

IQOO-r. 

190 ^ 3 - 

Number of post offices 

*85 

2 25 

3°5 

343 

Number of letter-boxes 

*44 

*131 

227 

249 

Number of miles of pos- 

tal communication , 

*2 ; 072 

»3,66 i 

4,797 

5 , 3 ** 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered— 

Letters . 

*3,067,096 

4,670,784 

5,656,474 

6,044,490 

5 , 797,338 

Postcards 

* 172,394 

2 ,° 99 > 36 ° 

4,850,693 

Packets . 


* 34,239 

+251,195 

+ 330,657 

Newspapers . 

*16,078 

346,088 

5:275,900 

+ 4 ° 3 . * * * 

Parcels . 

*42,522 

56,599 

84 , 5*3 

97 , 74 * 

Value of stamps sold to 


the public . Rs, 

*78,909 

* 2 , 17,594 

2,28,818 

2 3 09,9 2 2 

Value of money-orders 


issued . . Rs, 

*12,45,500 

*35,60,710 

66 , 23,911 

5 °, 54,753 

T otal amount of savings 

bank deposits . Rs. 


* 7 , 54 , 3 oS 

10,13,299 

12,24,583 


* These figures exclude statistics for Dholpur which are included in the figures for 
the United Provinces. + Includes unregistered newspapers. 

I Regi^ered as newspapers in the Post Office. 
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The States which, besides possessing Imperial post offices, Local 
have a local postal system of their own are Bundi, Dholpur, 
Dungarpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and Udaipur. The 
primary object of this local service is the transmission of 
official correspondence; but the public are- usually permitted 
to send letters either on payment of a small fee, or, in Bundi, 

Jaipur, and Kishangarh, by affixing the necessary local postage- 
stamp. 

Rajputana has been subject to famine from the earliest Famine, 
times of which we have any tradition. Colonel Tod called it 
the grand natural disease of the western regions, and a Mar- 
war! proverb tells us to expect one lean year in three, one 
famine year in eight. 

The cause of scarcity or famine is the failure of the south- Causes, 
western monsoon ; adverse weather conditions, such as hail 
and frost, or visitations of locusts, have frequently done much 
damage, but they seldom cause more than a partial failure of 
crops, and this failure is usually confined to certain districts. 

Famines may be classified thus according to their intensity : General 
attkal (grain famine); jalkal (scarcity of water); trinkal condlUons - 
(fodder famine); and trikal (scarcity of grain, water, and 
fodder). The tracts most liable to famine are the desert 
regions of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur, situated outside 
the regular course of both the south-western and north-eastern 
monsoons. Here there are no forests and no perennial river; 
the depth of water from the surface exceeds the practical limit 
of well-irrigation; and the rainfall is scanty, irregular, and at 
times so fitful that the village folk say that one horn of the 
cow lies within, and the other without, the rainy zone. The 
best-protected States are found along the eastern frontier from 
Alwar in the north to Jhalawar in the south ; the rainfall here 
is good and fairly regular, and facilities for artificial irrigation 
are abundant. 

From the point of view of famine the kharif is the more Harvests, 
important harvest, as the people depend on it for their food 
supply and fodder. The money value of the rain or spring 
harvest is, however, generally greater than that of the kharif-, 
and hence it is often said that the people look to the autumn 
crop for their food supply, and to the spring crop to pay their 
revenue and the village money-lender, on whom they usually 
depend for everything. A late, or even a deficient, rainfall 
would not necessarily entail distress, though the yield of the 
kharif would probably be below the average; it might be 
followed by an abundant rabi. On the other hand, absolute 
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Failure of rain between June and November would not only 
mean no autumn crops, but certain loss to the spring harvest 
as well. 

Warnings. When the rains fail, the regular danger signals of distress 
are a rise in prices, and a contraction of charity and credit, 
indicated respectively by the influx of paupers into towns and 
an enhancement of the rate of interest. Other symptoms are 
a feverish activity in the grain trade, an increase in petty 
crime, and an unusual stream of emigration of the people 
accompanied by their flocks and herds in search of pasturage. 

History. Of the famines which occurred prior to 1812 there is hardly 

famines an Y record save tradition. Colonel Tod mentions one in the 
eleventh century as having lasted for twelve years; and the 
Mewar chronicles contain an eloquent account of the visitation 
of r66i-2, when the construction of the dam of the Raj 
Samand lake at Kankrou, the oldest known famine relief 
work in the country, was commenced. We are told that 
July, August, and September passed without a drop of rain; 
‘ the world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger. 
Things unknown as food were eaten. The husband abandoned 
the wife, the wife the husband—parents sold their children — 
time increased the evil; it spread far and wide : even the 
insects died, they had nothing to feed on. Those who pro¬ 
cured food to-day ate twice what nature required. . . . 
The ministers of religion forgot their duties ; there was; no 
longer distinction of caste, and the Sudra and Brahman were 
undistinguishable. ... All was lost in hunger ; fruits, flowers, 
every vegetable thing, even trees were stripped of their bark, 
to appease the cravings of hunger : nay, man ate man ! ’ The 
years 1746, 1755, 1783-5, and 1803-4 are all mentioned as 
periods of scarcity, but no details are available. In 1804, 
however, Kotah escaped, and the regent Zalim Singh was 
able to fill the State coffers by selling grain to the rest of the 
country at about 8 seers per rupee. 

1812-3. The famine of 1812-3 * s described as rivalling that of 1661 
in the havoc it caused ; the crops failed completely and the 
price of grain is said to have risen to 3 seers per rupee. The 
mortality among human beings was appalling, and in certain 
States three-fourths of the cattle perished. 

For the next fifty-five years there was no general famine in 
Rajputana ; but there were periods of recurring scarcity in 
parts, notably in the south and west in 1833-4 and 1848-9, 
in the north and east in 1837-8, and in the east, particularly 
in Alw§r, in 1860-1. 
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The main stress of the calamity of 1868-9 was felt in the 1868- 
northern, central, and western tracts, excluding Jaisalmer, 
which is said to have occupied the extreme western limit of 
the famine area; but every State was more or less affected. 

The rains of r868 came late, fell lightly, and practically 
stopped in August; the result was a triple famine {tribal). 

The people emigrated in enormous numbers with their flocks 
and herds, but as most of the surrounding Provinces were 
themselves in distress, the emigrants became aimless wanderers 
and died in thousands. Subsequently, cholera broke out and 
found an easy prey in the half-starved lower classes. The area 
cultivated for the rabi was only half of the normal, and the 
heavy prolonged winter rains prevented more than half of the 
crops sown from reaching maturity. Large numbers of people 
returned to their villages in May, 1869, in the belief that the 
rains would be early, but the monsoon did not break till the 
middle of July, and in the interval thousands died. Owing 
to want of cattle, the land was sown with extreme difficulty, 
and the ploughing was done to a considerable extent by men 
and women. The autumn harvest, however, promised well, 
and the crops were developing satisfactorily, when locusts 
appeared in unprecedented numbers and, where the country 
was sandy, ate up everything. To crown all, the heavy rains 
of September and October were followed by a virulent out¬ 
break of fever and, in the end, the autumn crop was but one- 
eighth of the normal. There are no materials for estimating 
either the total cost of this famine or the numbers who were 
relieved. The Maharana of Udaipur is said to have spent 
about five lakhs in direct relief; the expenditure in Jaipur 
appears to have been nearly as great, and others mentioned as 
conspicuous for their charities or liberal policy were the chiefs 
of Jhalawar, Kishangarh, and Sirohi. Some idea of the 
scarcity of forage may be gathered from the fact that in 
Marwar wheat was at one time being sold at 6, and grass at 
5^ seers per rupee, while in Haraoti the prices of grain and 
grass were the same, weight for weight. This dearth of fodder, 
coupled with the scarcity of water, caused heavy mortality 
among the live-stock, and it was estimated that 75 per cent, 
of the cattle died or were sold out of the country. Grain 
was imported by camels from Sind and Gujarat, and by carts 
along the Agra Ajmer road. The latter communication had 
just been completed, but there was no railway line nearer than 
Agra on the east and Ahmadabad to the south. As the 
Governor-General’s Agent wrote at the time, had not the East 
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Indian and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways been 
in working order, grain would not have been procurable' for 
money, and central Rajputana would have been abandoned to 
the vultures and the wolves. Even as it was, the mortality 
was terrible ; it was estimated that both Bikaner and Jodhpur 
lost one-third of their population, and generally throughout 
the country the people died by thousands and lay unburied 
by the waysides. 

1877-8. In 1877 the rains were very late, and there was considerable 
distress in Alwar, Bharatpur, and Dholpur. The autumn crop 
failed almost completely; there was great scarcity of fodder, 
and more than 200,000 persons emigrated. Alwar is said to 
have lost by deaths and emigration one-tenth of its population, 
and Dholpur 25,000 persons. Relief measures were started 
late and were on the whole inadequate. Advances were given 
to the extent of about a lakh, but the expenditure on relief 
works is only available for Alwar, namely Rs. 3r,ooo. In 
this year also there was a severe grass famine in Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, which caused heavy mortality among the cattle. 

1891-2. The year 1891-2 was one of severe scarcity in Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Kishangarh, and is noticeable as 
having been the first occasion on which the provisions of the 
Famine Code for Native States were carried out in practice. 
The maximum number on relief works on any one day was 
never very large (about 15,000), owing to emigration, the self- 
reliance of the people, the comparatively liberal exercise of 
private charity, and the peculiar relations obtaining between 
the cultivators and the village bankers. Fodder was at famine 
prices and often not available, but, owing to imports by rail¬ 
way, food-grains were plentiful, selling at less than 20 per cent, 
above normal rates. The four States above mentioned spent 
between them about 3 lakhs on relief works, and Rs. 44,000 
on gratuitous relief. Advances to cultivators amounted to 
about Rs. 34,000, revenue was suspended to the extent of 
more than 2 lakhs, and remitted in the case of 5^ lakhs 
more. 

1895-7. A weak monsoon in 1895 caused some distress in the north 
and west and a great dearth of fodder in Alwar. In the follow¬ 
ing year the rainfall was either deficient or unevenly distributed, 
and there was famine in Bikaner and Dholpur, and scarcity 
in Bharatpur, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Tonk. The total direct 
expenditure on relief in these six States exceeded 9 lakhs, 
and there were large remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue. 
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An indifferent season in 1898 was followed by the great 1899 
famine of 1899. The monsoon failed everywhere ; the rains 1,3,00 
crops were entirely lost over all but a very limited area in the 
east and south-east, and there was no grass except along the 
base of the Aravallis and in the hilly tracts in the south. 

The early withdrawal of the monsoon currents had an equally 
disastrous effect on the rabi sowings ; the area commanded 
by artificial irrigation had shrunk to a fraction of the normal, 
as the tanks were dry and the wells had largely failed. The 
situation was intensified by the natural check put upon 
emigration by a failure of crops and fodder in most of the 
neighbouring territories, which tradition had taught the hardy 
desert cultivators to look upon as an unfailing refuge in times 
of trouble. Thousands emigrated at the first sign of drought, 
but many returned hopeless and helpless as early as October, 
and their reports went far to deter others from joining in the 
great trek. Relief measures were started on a scale never 
before attempted in Rajputana, and were continued till October, 
1900. The high-water mark was reached in June, 1900, when 
there were more than 53,000 persons in receipt of relief of one 
kind or another. Altogether about 146 million units ’ were 
relieved at a cost of nearly 104 lakhs ; in addition, a sum of 
24 lakhs was received from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund, and the greater part of it was spent in providing 
additional comforts, maintaining orphans, establishing depbts 
for the relief of returning emigrants, and generally in giving 
the people a fresh start in life. Loans and advances amounted 
to more than 24 lakhs, revenue was remitted to the extent of 
28 lakhs, and suspended in the case of 48 lakhs. There was 
also much private charity by missionaries and other benevolent 
persons or bodies, the amount of which it is impossible to 
estimate even approximately. The Government of India 
assisted the Darbars with loans of nearly 63^ lakhs, and 
placed at their disposal the services of engineers with ex¬ 
perience in irrigation works, and officers of the Indian Army 
to assist in supervising the administration of relief. An 
epidemic of cholera between April and June, 1900, caused 
terrible loss of life, and the Bhils of the southern States are 
known to have died in large numbers from this disease and 
from starvation. The difficulty of saving these aboriginal 
people in spite of themselves was enormous. While ready 
to accept any gratuitous relief offered in money or food, they 
had an almost invincible repugnance to earning a day’s wage 

1 A unit means one person relieved for one day. 

F 
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on the famine works. The last four months of 1900 were 
marked by an exceedingly virulent outbreak of fever, which is 
said to have caused more deaths than want of food in the 
period during which famine conditions prevailed. To this 
famine of 1899-1900, and to the epidemics of cholera and 
malarial fever which respectively accompanied and followed it, 
must be ascribed almost entirely the large decrease in popu¬ 
lation since the Census of 1891. This famine is also remark¬ 
able for having brought to notice the great advance made by 
the chiefs of Rajputana generally in recognizing their responsi¬ 
bilities to their people and in adopting measures to give that 
feeling practical expression. 

1901-2. The crops harvested in the autumn of 1900 and the succeed¬ 
ing spring were good ; but this brief spell of prosperity came to 
an end with the monsoon of 1901, which was weak and ceased 
early. Fodder and pasturage were sufficient, and there was no 
cause for anxiety on the score of water-supply except in the 
south ; but both xhekharif of 1901 and the rabi of 1902. besides 
l.eing poor owing to want of rain, -were much damaged by rats 
and locusts. The period of distress extended from November, 
1901, to October, 1902, and the revival of the monsoon at the 
end of August, 1902, after an unusually prolonged break, 
narrowly saved the Province from disaster. Famine conditions 
prevailed in Banswara, Dungarpur, Kishangarh, and the Hilly 
Tracts of Mewar, and scarcity in parts of Jaipur, Partabgarh, 
Tonk, Udaipur, and the three western States. Altogether 
about nine million units were relieved on works or in poor- 
houses, at a cost of about 8-| lakhs, remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue were granted to the extent of 14! lakhs, and 
Rs. 88,000 was advanced to agriculturists. 

The succeeding seasons were favourable, but the deficient 
rainfall of 1905 caused considerable distress in parts, particu¬ 
larly in the east, and relief measures were again found necessary 
in ten States. 

Protective The chief steps taken to secure protection from the extreme 

measures. e ff eC (- s Q f f am j ne an( j drought have been the opening up of the 
country by means of railways and roads, the construction of 
numerous irrigation works, and the grant of advances for the 
sinking of new wells or the deepening of old ones. All these 
measures have of late been receiving the increased attention of 
the Darbars. But in the vast desert tracts in the west and 
north, where water is always scarce, where artificial irrigation 
is out of the question, and where the crops depend solely on 
the rainfall, the greatest safeguard against famine consists in the 
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migratory habits of the people. The traditional custom of the 
inhabitants is to emigrate with their flocks and herds on the 
first sign of scarcity, before the grass withers and the scanty 
sources of -water-supply dry up. Moreover, the people are by 
nature and necessity self-reliant and indifferent, if not opposed, 
to assistance from the State coffers, and many of them con¬ 
sider it so derogatory to be seen earning wages on relief works 
in their own country that they prefer migration. As an instance, 
it may be mentioned that in Jaisalmer in 18^-2 relief works 
started by the Darbar had to be finished by contract, as the 
people preferred to find employment in Sind. It would seem 
then that in these tracts, where there is but one crop a year, 
emigration must continue to be the accustomed remedy. 

The Government of India is represented in Rajputana by a Govem- 
Political officer styled the Agent to the Governor-General, who p^j cal 
is also the Chief Commissioner of the small British territory of relations 
Ajmer-Merwara. He has three or more Assistants, two of theSuues 
whom are always officers of the Political department, and a an d the 
native Attache. Other members of his staff are the Residency 
Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, and the Superintending i n aia. 
Engineer and Secretary in the Public Works department. 
Subordinate to the Governor-General’s Agent are three Resi¬ 
dents and five Political Agents, who are accredited to the 
various States forming the Rajputana Agency; and in the 
south west of Udaipur State the commandant and second in 
command of the Mewar Bhil Corps are, subject to the general 
control of the Resident, respectively Political Superintendent 
and Assistant Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts 
of Mewar. 

The following is a list of the officers who have held the sub¬ 
stantive appointment of Agent to the Governor-General:— 

Colonel A. Lockett (1832); Major N. Alves (1834); Colonel 
J. Sutherland (1841); Colonel J. Low (1848) ; Colonel G. 
Lawrence (1852 and 1857); Colonel Sir H. Lawrence (1853); 

Colonel E. K. Elliot (1864 ); Colonel W. F. Eden (1865); 

Colonel R. H. Keatinge (1867); Colonel Sir L, Pelly (1874); 

Sir A. C. Lyall (1874); Colonel Sir E. Bradford (1878); 

Colonel C. K. M. Walter (1887); Colonel G. H. Trevor (1890); 

Sir R. J. Crosthwaite (1895); Sir A. Martindale (1898); and 

Mr. E. G. Colvin (1905). Adminis _ 

The actual administrative organization of the different States trative 
varies considerably; but, speaking generally, the central arrange- 
authority is in the hands of the chief himself and, when he has in 
a turn for government, his superintendence is felt everywhere. States. 
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He is usually assisted by a Council or a body of ministerial 
officers called the Mahakma khas, or by a Dlwan or Kamdar. 
The officials in the districts are variously termed hakims, tahsil- 
dars , nazims , and ziladdrs , and, as a rule, they perform both 
revenue and judicial duties. 

Adminis- As has already been stated, the Rajputana Agency is made 
divisions. U P e ighteen States and two chiefships 1 , which constitute 
eight political charges—three Residencies and five Agencies— 
under the superintendence of the Governor-General’s Agent, 
The Mewar Residency comprises the States of Udaipur, 
Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh ; the W estern Raj¬ 
putana States Residency comprises Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and 
Sirohi ; and the Jaipur Residency comprises the States of 
Jaipur and Kishangarh and the chiefship of Lawa. The five 
Agencies are the Haraoti and Tonk Agency (Bundi, Tonk, 
and the Shahpura chiefship), the Eastern Rajputana States 
Agency (Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli), the Kotah- 
Jhalawar Agency, the Bikaner Agency, and the Alwar 
Agency. The average area of a political charge is about 16,000 
square miles, and the average population nearly a million and 
a quarter. 

The various districts and subdivisions of the States are 
usually called hukumais, tahslls , nizdmats, zilas, or parganas, 
and altogether number about 220. 

Civil and In former times there was, properly speaking, neither any 

criminal wr itten law emanating from the head of the State, nor any 

justice. , . 0 , ,, ... 1 

system or permanent and regularly constituted courts of justice. 

Offices combining important judicial and revenue functions 
were openly leased out at a fixed annual rental, the lessee reim¬ 
bursing himself by fines and often by legal exactions. When 
the public outcry against his acts became general, he would be 
imprisoned till he disgorged a part of the money squeezed from 
the unhappy people; but, having paid, he was frequently re¬ 
employed. In criminal cases the tendency of sentences was 
towards excessive leniency rather than severity ; or, as Colonel 
Tod has put it, ‘justice was tempered with mercy, if not 
benumbed by apathy.’ Crimes of a grave nature were apt to 
be condoned by nominal imprisonment and heavy fine, while 
offences against religion or caste were dealt with rigorously. 

1 There is a distinction between a State and a chiefship. In Rajputana 
the ruler of a State bears the title of His Highness, while the ruler of 
a chiefship does not. Again, the Government of India has entered into 
formal treaties with the States, while its relations with the chiefships are 
regulated by some less formal document, such as a sanad. 
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Capital punishments were rarely inflicted ; and, in cases of 
murder, the common sentence would be fine, corporal punish¬ 
ment, imprisonment, confiscation of property, or banishment. 
The indigenous judiciary of the country, for the settlement of 
all civil and a good many criminal cases, was the panchdyat ; or 
jury of arbitration. Each town and village had its assessors of 
justice, elected by their fellow citizens and serving as long as 
they conducted themselves impartially in disentangling the 
intricacies of the complaints preferred to them. A person tried 
by panchdyat might appeal to the chief of the State, who could 
reverse the decision, but rarely did so. Another form of trial 
was by ordeal, especially when the court of arbitration had 
failed to arrive at a decision. The accused would be required 
to put his arm into boiling water or oil, or have a red-hot iron 
placed on his hand, a leaf of the sacred fig-tree being first 
bound on it. If he was scalded by the liquid or burnt by the 
iron, he was guilty ; but if he was unhurt, the miracle would be 
received in testimony of his innocence, and he was not only 
released but generally received presents. Such trials were not 
infrequent, and culprits, aided by art or the collusion of those 
who had the conduct of the ordeal, sometimes escaped. 

Such was the state of affairs in olden days, and even as 
recently as 1867 law an d system hardly existed in any State. 
The judges were without training and experience ; their reten¬ 
tion of office depended on the capricious will and pleasure of 
the chief; they were swayed and influenced by the favourites of 
the hour, and their decisions were liable to be upset without 
cause or reason. Less than thirty years ago the criminal courts 
of more than one State were described as mere engines of 
oppression, showing a determination to make a profit out of 
crime rather than an honest desire to inflict a deterrent 
punishment. 

Since then, however, great progress has been made. Some 
of the States have their own Codes and Acts, based largely on 
those of British India, while in the others British procedure 
and laws are generally followed. Every State has a number of 
regular civil and criminal courts, ranging from those of the 
district officers to the final appellate authority. Except in the 
chiefships of Shahpura and Lawa, where cases of heinous crime 
are disposed of in accordance with the advice of the Political 
officer, and in States temporarily under management, where 
certain sentences require the confirmation of either the local 
Political authority or the Governor-General’s Agent, the chief 
alone has the power of life or death. 
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Two kinds of courts, more or less peculiar to Rajputana, 
deserve mention ; they are the Courts of Vakils and the Border 
Courts. 

The former are five in number: namely, four lower courts at 
Deoli, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur; and an upper court at 
Abu. They were established about 1844, with the special 
object of securing justice to travellers and others who had 
suffered injury in territories beyond the jurisdiction of then- 
own chiefs, and they take cognizance only of offences against 
person and property which cannot be dealt with by any single 
State. 

The lower courts are under the guidance respectively of 
the Political Agent, Haraoti and Tonk, and the Residents at 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur, and are composed of the Vakils 
in attendance on these officers. They are simply courts of 
equity, awarding both punishment to offenders and redress to 
the injured ; and, though far from perfect, they are well adapted 
to the requirements of the country. Their judgements are based 
on the principle that the State in which an offence is committed 
is primarily responsible, and ultimately the State into which 
the offenders are followed in hot pursuit or in which they 
are proved to reside or to which the stolen property is traced. 
The number of cases decided yearly during the decade end¬ 
ing 1901 averaged no, and 109 were disposed of in 1904-5. 
The upper court is composed of the Vakils attendant on the 
Agent to the Governor-General, and is usually presided over 
by one of his Assistants. Its duties are almost entirely appel¬ 
late ; but sentences of the lower courts exceeding five years’ 
imprisonment, or awards for compensation exceeding Rs. 5,000, 
require its confirmation. The yearly number of appeals dis¬ 
posed of varies from twenty to thirty. 

The Border Courts are somewhat similar to, but rougher than, 
those just described, and are intended for a very rude state of 
society where tribal quarrels, affrays in the jungle, the lifting 
of women and cattle, and all the blood-feuds and reprisals thus 
generated have to be adjusted. They are held on the borders 
between the southern States of Rajputana and the adjoining 
States of Gujarat and Central India, and usually consist of the 
British officers in political charge of the States concerned. No 
appeal lies against decisions in which both officers concur; but 
when they differ, the cases are referred to the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputana, whose orders are final. The 
courts were established with the special object of providing a 
tribunal by which speedy justice might be dispensed to the 
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Bhils and Girasias of this wild tract; after hearing the evi¬ 
dence, they either dismiss the case or award compensation to 
the complainant, and there is little or no attempt at direct 
punishment of offenders. 

Among courts established by the Governor-General-in-Council British 
with the consent of the Darbars concerned may be mentioned our s ‘ 
that of the magistrate of Abu, described in the article on that 
place; those at the salt sources of Sambhar, Dldwana, and 
Pachbhadra ; and those connected with the railway. The salt 
source courts at Sambhar and Dldwana are for certain purposes 
included in Ajmer District, and the presiding officers are 
Assistant Commissioners of the Northern India Salt Revenue 
department, having first-class magisterial powers in the case of 
Sambhar and second-class pow'ers in that of Dldwana. The 
Assistant Commissioner at Pachbhadra is a second-class magis¬ 
trate, subordinate to the Resident at Jodhpur, who is both Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and Sessions Judge, while the Governor- 
General’s Agent is the High Court. 

For lands occupied by the Indian Midland Railway there is 
a special magistrate with first-class powers and a Judge of Small 
Causes, while for such portions as lie within Dholpur or Kotah 
limits the Political officers accredited to these States are District 
Magistrates, Courts of Session, and District Judges, and the 
Governor-General’s Agent is the High Court. Similarly, the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway has its first and second-class magis¬ 
trates and courts of Small Causes ; the Residents at Jodhpur 
and Jaipur and the Political Agents at Alwar and Bharatpur 
are District Magistrates and Judges for such portions of the 
railway as lie within the States to which they are accredited; 
the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara is Sessions Judge for the 
whole of the railway in the Province, and the Governor-General’s 
Agent is the High Court. 

Lastly, the three Residents, the five Political Agents, and 
the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General are 
all Justices of the Peace for Rajputana. 

The main sources of revenue in former times w r ere the land Finnic 
tax and the transit and customs duties, but the amount realized 
cannot be ascertained. The lead, zinc, and copper mines of 
Udaipur are said to have yielded three lakhs yearly, and the 
salt sources in Jodhpur brought in an annual revenue of from 
seven to eight lakhs. Besides these items, numerous petty 
and vexatious imposts were levied in connexion with almost 
every conceivable subject. Among these may be mentioned 
taxes on the occasion of births and marriages, on cattle, houses, 
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and ploughs, on the sale of spirits, opium, and tobacco, or for 
the provision of buffaloes to be sacrificed at the Dasahra 
festival. A long list is given by both Colonel Tod and Sir 
John Malcolm. 

The revenue of the States of Rajputana was estimated in 
1867 at about 235 lakhs, of which nearly two thirds was derived 
from the land. At the present time it amounts, in an ordinary 
year, to about 321 lakhs. The income of those holding on 
privileged tenures, such as the jagirdars and mudfiddrs, is not 
ascertainable, but is known to be large. The chief sources of 
revenue are : land revenue, including tribute from jagirdars, 
185 lakhs; customs duties, 47 lakhs; salt, including payments 
by Government under the various treaties and agreements, 30 
lakhs; and railways, 24 lakhs. The remainder is derived from 
court fees, fines, stamps, cotton-presses, excise, forests, mines 
and quarries, &c. The total expenditure in an ordinary year 
is about 274 lakhs, the main items being, approximately in 
lakhs : army and police, 64; civil and judicial staff, 40; public 
works, 32 ; privy purse, palace, and household, 30 ; tribute to 
Government, including contribution to certain local corps, 15I; 
and railways, n-|. The expenditure in connexion with stables, 
elephants, camels, and cattle is considerable, but details are 
not available. Among minor items may be mentioned the 
medical department, about 4% lakhs; and education, nearly 
3| lakhs. 

Coinage. Almost every State in Rajputana has at one time or another 
coined money; but except in the case of Mewar, the ruler of 
which is said to have coined as far back as the eighth century, all 
the mints date from the decline of the Muhammadan power. 

The Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, empowered the 
Governor-General-in-Council to declare coins of Native States 
of the same fineness and weight as British coins to be, subject 
to certain conditions, a legal tender in British India, and 
authorized Native States to send their metal to the mints 
of the Government of India for coinage. The only States 
throughout India which availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by this Act were Alwar in 1877 and Bikaner in 1893. 
They called in their silver coins, and dispatched them to 
Government mints, whence they were reissued as rupees which 
bore on the reverse the name of the State and the name 
and title of the chief, and which were legal tender in British 
India. Shortly afterwards (in 1893), the Government mints 
were closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver, and the ex¬ 
change value of all the other Native States’ rupees depreciated. 
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It was decided that the provisions of the Native Coinage Act 
were not applicable to the new condition of affairs; but the 
Government of India agreed to purchase the existing rupees of 
Native States at their average market value, and to supply 
British rupees in their place, and eight States have taken 
advantage of this offer, which involves cessation of the privilege 
of minting. There are now only seven States (Bundi, Jaipur, 
Jaisalmer, Kishangarh, Tonk, and Udaipur) and one chiefship 
(Shahpura) which have their own coinage, and the majority of 
these propose converting it into British currency as soon as 
their finances or the rate of exchange permit. 

The land may be divided into two main groups : namely, Land 
that under the direct management of the Darbar, called khalsa ; 
and that held by grantees, whether individuals or religious institu¬ 
tions, and known as jagir , inatn , //hum, muafi, sasan, dharmdda, 

&c. The proportion of territory under the direct fiscal and ad¬ 
ministrative control of the chief varies widely in different States. 

In Jodhpur it is about one-seventh of the total area, in Udaipur 
one-fourth, and in Jaipur two-fifths; whereas in Kotah it forms 
three-fourths, and in Alwar and Bharatpur seven-eighths. Where 
the clan organization is strongest and most coherent, the chiefs 
personal dominion is smallest, while it is largest where he is, 
or has lately been, an active and acquisitive ruler. 

In the khalsa territory the Darbar is the universal landlord; Khalsa. 
the superior and final right of ownership is vested in it, but 
many of the cultivators also hold a subordinate proprietary 
right as long as they pay the State demand. Except in Alwar 
and Dholpur and parts of Bikaner and Jhalawar, where the 
system is zannnddri or something akin to it, the Darbar deals 
directly with the cultivator, though in parts the headman of a 
village sometimes contracts for a fixed payment for a short 
term of years. The cultivating tenures of the peasantry at 
large are not easy to define accurately, though their general 
nature is much the same throughout Rajputana; but they may 
be broadly divided into pakka and kachchd. Those holding on 
the pakka tenure may be said to possess occupancy rights, which 
descend from father to son and may (generally with, but some¬ 
times without, the sanction of the Darbar) be transferred by 
sale or mortgage. Those holding on the kachchd tenure are 
little better than tenants-at-will; the land is simply leased to 
them for cultivation, and can be resumed at any time, but in 
practice they are seldom ejected. 

In former times the word jagir was applied only to estates Jagir. 
held by Rajputs on condition of military service. The 
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jagirdar was the Thakur or lord who held by grant [j>atta ) of 
his chief, and performed service with specified quotas at home 
and abroad. The grant was for the life of the holder, with in¬ 
heritance for his offspring in lineal descent, or adoption with 
the sanction of the chief, and resumablc for crime or incapacity ; 
this reversion and power of resumption were marked by the 
usual ceremonies, on each lapse of the grantee, of sequestra¬ 
tion ( zabtl ), of relief (mzarana), and of homage and investiture 
of the heir. At the present time, lands granted in recognition 
of service or as a mark of the chief’s personal favour are all 
classed as jagir, though the grantees may be Mahajans, 
Kayasths, &c. The jaglrddrs may therefore be classed as 
Rajput and non-Rajput; and as regards the latter it will 
suffice to say that they usually pay no tribute or rent, but have 
to attend on the chief when called on. The duties and obliga¬ 
tions of the Rajput nobles and Thakurs and the conditions on 
which they hold vary considerably, and are mentioned in the 
separate articles on the different States. Some pay a fixed sum 
yearly as quit-rent or tribute, and have also to supply a certain 
number of horsemen or foot-soldiers for the public service. 
Others either pay tribute or provide armed men, or, in lieu of 
the latter obligation, make a cash payment. At every suc¬ 
cession to an estate, the heir is bound to do homage to his 
chief and to pay a considerable fee, these acts being essential 
to entry into legal possession of his inheritance. He also pays 
some customary dues of a feudal nature, such as on the 
accession of a chief, and is bound to personal attendance at 
certain periods and occasions. Disobedience to a lawful 
summons or order, or the commission of a grave political 
offence, involves sequestration or confiscation, but the latter 
course is rarely resorted to. Jagir estates cannot be sold, but 
mortgages are not uncommon, though they cannot be fore¬ 
closed ; adoptions are allowed with the sanction of the 
Darbar. 

Those holding on the bhum tenure are called bhumias, and 
are mostly Rajputs; they usually pay a small quit-rent, but 
no fee on succession. They perform certain services, such as 
watch and ward, escort of treasure, &:c.; and provided they 
do not neglect their duties, they hold for ever. 

The other tenures mentioned above, namely, mam, muafi , 
sdsan, dharmdda, &c., may be grouped together. Lands are 
granted thereunder to Rajputs for maintenance, to officials in 
lieu of salary, and to Brahmans, Charans, &rc., in charity; they 
are usually rent-free, and are sometimes given for a single life 
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only. Grants to temples, however, are given practically in 
perpetuity, but the lands cannot be sold. 

Private rights in land are hardly recognized in Rajputana, System of 
and the payments made by the cultivators are, therefore, collection, 
technically classed as revenue, and rents in the ordinary 
significance of the term scarcely exist. In former times the 
revenue was taken in kind, and the share paid varied con¬ 
siderably in every State for almost every crop and for particular 
castes. In some cases the share would be one-eleventh, and 
in others as much as one-half of the gross produce. Several 
methods of realization prevailed, but the most common were 
batai (also called lata) or actual division of the produce, and 
kankiit or division by conjectural estimate of the crop on 
the ground. This system, though still in force in some of 
the States, particularly in the jagir villages belonging to the 
Thakurs and others, is losing ground, and cash payments are 
now more common. The rates vary according to the class of 
the soil, the distance of the field from the village, the caste of 
the cultivator, the kind of crop grown, the policy of the State, 

&c. They range from 1 1 annas per acre of the worst land to 
Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per acre of the best irrigated land. In 
suburbs where fruit and garden-crops are grown the rate rises 
to Rs. 35 and Rs. 40, and some of the betel-leaf plantations 
pay as much as Rs. 70 per acre. 

Regular settlements have been made in Alwar (1899-1900), Settle- 
Bharatpur (1900), Bikaner (1894^, Dholpur (1892), Jhalawar rnen,s> 
(1884), Kotah (1877-86), Tonk (1890-2), and parts of Jodhpur 
(1894-6) and Udaipur (1885-93); and settlements are now in 
progress in Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh, 

Poppy is grown in several parts of Rajputana, notably in Miscelln- 
Udaipur, Kotah, Jhalawar, and the Nimbahera district of Tonk. '’™ ( !' n i uc 
The area ordinarily under cultivation is about 100 square miles, Opium, 
but used to be considerably greater. The States, as a rule, 
levy export, import, and transit duties, as well as licence fees 
for the sale of the drug. The Government of India does not 
interfere with production or consumption in the States, but no 
opium may pass into British territory for export or consumption 
w'ithout payment of duty. The opium is prepared for export 
in balls, and is packed in chests (of 140 lb. each) or in half¬ 
chests. The Government duty is at present Rs. 600 per 
chest for export by sea, and Rs. 700 if intended for local con¬ 
sumption in India outside Rajputana. For the weighment of 
the opium, the levy of this duty, and the issue of the necessary 
passes, depots are maintained at Chitor in the Udaipur State, 
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and at Baran in Kotah, the latter having been opened in June, 
1904. The number of chests passing yearly through the 
scales at Chitor averages about 4,400, while at Baran during 
the nine months ending March, 1905, nearly 1,100 chests were 
weighed. In addition, some of the Rajputana opium goes 
to the scales at Indore and Ujjain in Central India. 

Salt. The salt revenue of the States is considerable, amounting 

to about 30 lakhs a year, of which nearly five-sixths are pay¬ 
ments made by the Government of India under various treaties 
and agreements. The States of Bikaner and Jaisalmer still 
make a small quantity of edible salt for local consumption, and 
at certain petty works in Jodhpur and Kotah the manufacture 
of khari or earth-salt for industrial purposes is permitted up to 
22,000 maunds. Elsewhere, the manufacture of salt by any 
agency other than that of the British Government is absolutely 
prohibited, and all taxes and duties have been abolished by 
the Darbirs. The amount paid by the Government is made 
up of rent for the lease of the various salt sources, royalty on 
sales exceeding a certain amount, and compensation for the 
suppression of manufacture and the abolition of duties. In 
addition, over 37,000 maunds of salt are delivered yearly to 
various Darbars free of all charges, 225,000 maunds are made 
over to Jodhpur free of duty, and 20,000 maunds to Bikaner 
at half the full rate of duty. The sources now worked by 
Government are at Sambhar, Didwana, and Pachbhadra, and 
during the five years ending 1902-3 they yielded 18 per cent, 
of the total amount of salt produced in India. 

Excise. The excise revetiue is derived from liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, and is estimated at about 4 lakhs a year. In the case 
of liquor the system in general force is one of farming, the 
right of manufacture and sale being put up to auction and 
sold to the highest bidder for a year or a term of years. In 
some States the stills are inspected by certain officials, but as 
a rule there is no Excise department and no supervision. 
Country liquor is prepared by distillation from the tnahua 
flower, molasses, and other forms of unrefined sugar; very 
little foreign liquor is consumed. The drugs in use are those 
derived from the hemp plant, such as ganja, bhang, and charas ; 
and the right to sell them is also put up to auction. 

Stamps. The net average stamp revenue varies between 4 and 5 lakhs, 
of which about three-fourths is said to be derived from judicial, 
and the remainder from non-judicial stamps. 

Local and Rajputana cannot be said to contain any municipalities in 
u 11 ‘ the true sense of the term, that is to say, towns possessed of 
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corporate privileges of local government; but municipal com¬ 
mittees have been constituted in 39 cities and towns. The 
elective system does not exist, all the members being nomi¬ 
nated by the Darbar concerned or, in the case of the Abu 
municipality, by the Governor-General’s Agent. The principal 
duties of the various committees are connected with conser¬ 
vancy and lighting, the settlement of petty disputes relating 
to easements, and the prevention of encroachments on public 
thoroughfares; and the sanitary condition of towns under 
municipal administration has certainly been improved. The 
total expenditure of these municipalities amounts to about 3 
lakhs a year, which is derived chiefly from a town tax or octroi 
on imports, or a conservancy cess, or from contributions from 
the State treasury. 

The Rajputana circle of the Imperial Public Works depart- Public 
merit was formed in 1S63 under a Superintending Engineer, ^rn^crial 
who is also Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and to the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. Of the two 
divisions forming this circle, one has its head-quarters at Ajmer 
and the other at Mount Abu. The work of the former, as far 
as the Native States are concerned, is practically confined to 
the maintenance of the road between NasirSbad and Deoli, 
which traverses the southern half of Kishangarh and the 
extreme south-western portion of Jaipur. The Mount Abu 
division, on the other hand, has constructed and still maintains 
almost all the metalled, and nearly half of the unmetalled, 
roads in Sirohi State, and is responsible for the up-keep of 
the numerous Government buildings at Abu and at the canton¬ 
ments of Erinpura, Kherwira, Kotra, and Deesa, the last of 
which lies in the Bombay Presidency. 

Each Native State has a Public Works department of some Native 
kind. In the smaller and poorer States will be found a single States - 
overseer, while in most of the larger or more important ones 
the head of the department is a British officer, usually lent by 
the Government of India, with a regular staff of one or more 
Assistant Engineers, besides supervisors and overseers as in 
British India. The expenditure on roads, buildings, and 
irrigation works in a normal year averages about 32 lakhs, and 
the amount spent by an individual State varies from two or 
three thousand rupees to 7 lakhs. 

The more important works carried out since 1881 have been 
the railways in Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur, and Jaipur; 
numerous irrigation projects, particularly in Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kishangarh, Bharatpur, Alwar, and Kotah; a scheme for the 
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supply of water at Jodhpur, and the extension of the gas and 
water-works at Jaipur. Among bridges, those over the Banas 
near Isarda in Jaipur, over the Western Banas near Abu Road 
in Sirohi, and the pontoon-bridge across the Chambal at Kotah 
are deserving of mention. The most noteworthy buildings 
erected during recent years are :—the Albert Hall, the Lans- 
downe Hospital, and the additions to the Mayo Hospital at 
Jaipur; the Residency, the Jubilee offices, tire Ratanada 
palace, and the Imperial Service cavalry lines at Jodhpur ; 
the Victoria Hall and Lansdowne Hospital at Udaipur; the 
Ganga Niwas or audience-hall, the new palace (Lalgarh), and 
the courts and offices at Bikaner ; the Victoria Hospital at 
Bharatpur and the palaces at Sewar in the same State; the 
public offices at Dholpur ; and the new palaces at Alwar and 
Kotah. Many of these buildings were designed by Colonel 
Sir Swinton Jacob, who was for many years the successful 
head of the Public Works department of Jaipur State. 

The military forces in Rajputana may be grouped under 
four heads: namely, regiments or corps of the Indian army, 
Imperial Service troops, local service troops maintained by the 
various Darbars, and volunteers. 

Rajputana lies within the Mhow division of the Western 
Command of the Indian army, and contains three canton¬ 
ments (Erinpura, Kherwara, and Kotra) and the sanitarium of 
Abu. The total strength of the Indian army stationed in 
territory belonging to the States of Rajputana is about 1,700, 
of whom about 70 are men from various British regiments and 
batteries sent up to Abu for change of air. The remainder is 
supplied by the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment (see the article on 
Erinpura) ; the Mewar Bhll Corps (see the articles on Kher¬ 
wara and Kotra) ; the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, which furnishes 
small detachments at the Jaipur Residency and the Kotah 
Agency ; and the 44th Merwara Infantry, which sends a small 
guard to the Salt department treasury at Sambhar. 

The Imperial Service troops are the contributions of certain 
States towards the defence of the Empire. They have been 
raised since 1888-9, are under the control of the Darbars 
furnishing them, and are commanded by native officers, subject 
to the supervision of British inspecting officers who are respon¬ 
sible to the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
Alwar supplies a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry, 
Bharatpur a regiment of infantry and a transport corps, Bikaner 
a camel corps, Jaipur a transport corps, and Jodhpur two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry. The total force numbers over 5,000 fighting 
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men, possesses more than 900 carts and 1,800 ponies or mules, 
and costs the States about 17 lakhs annually to maintain. The 
troops are, in times of peace, usefully employed locally and have 
served with credit in several campaigns, namely Chitral (1895), 

Tirah (1897-8), China (1900-1), and Somaliland (1903-4). 

The local forces maintained by Darbars number about Local 
42,000 of all arms—cavalry, 6,000 ; artillerymen, 2,500 ; and forces - 
infantry, 33,500—and cost about 35 lakhs yearly. These 
troops are locally divided into regulars and irregulars; and 
while the latter are of no military value whatever, the regulars 
contain much capital material, and are not unacquainted with 
drill and discipline. The force is employed in various ways: 
it furnishes guards and escorts, performs police duties, garrisons 
forts, drives game for the chief, &c. In the matter of ordnance, 
the States possess about 1,400 guns of all shapes and sizes, of 
■which 900 are said to be serviceable. Besides the local force 
just described, there are the feudal quotas furnished by jdgir- 
dars\ their number is considerable, and the men are employed 
as official messengers, postal escorts, police, &c. 

The 2nd Battalion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Volun- 
India Railway Volunteers has its head-quarters at Ajmer. The teer5 ‘ 
number of members residing in the Native States of Rajputana 
is about 250, and they are found chiefly at Abu Road, Bandi- 
kui, Mount Abu, and Phalera. 

Police duties in the khalsa area are performed partly by Police, 
a regular police force and partly by the irregular troops main¬ 
tained by the Darbars, while almost every village has its 
chaukiddr or watchman. In the jaglr estates which form such 
a large # part of the country, the duty of protecting traffic, 
preventing heinous crimes, &c., devolves on the jaglrddrs, but 
no details of the force they keep up are available. The regular 
police maintained by Darbars numbers about 11,000 men and 
costs 12 lakhs a year. The village watchmen are usually remu- . 
nerated by allotments of land and also get certain perquisites 
from the cultivators. Several criminal tribes, such as the Baoris 
or Moghias, the Minas, the Kanjars, and the Sansias, are 
under surveillance, and efforts are being made to induce 
them to settle down to agricultural pursuits, but with no 
marked success. 

The conditions under which prisoners live have been greatly Jails, 
ameliorated during the last thirty or forty years. Formerly, 
civil and criminal offenders and lunatics were huddled together 
indiscriminately, and taken out to beg their bread in the streets; 
and it was only in 1884 that the system of recovering the cost 
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of their food from prisoners was abolished everywhere. In 
almost all the jails the use of the iron bel chain, which passed 
through the fetters of a long row of prisoners, was universal, 
and was abandoned as recently as r888. In some States the 
convicts were ‘chained up like dogs in the open plain, un¬ 
provided with kennels ’; but the great evil was overcrowding, 
which was the cause of much sickness and mortality. Since 
those times, there has been great progress in jail management. 
Ventilation, diet, clothing, discipline, and general sanitary con¬ 
dition have all been improved; there is less overcrowding, and 
some of the Central jails are as well managed and as healthy 
as any in British territory. The condition of the prisons and 
lock-ups in the districts is, however, not so satisfactory. Each 
State and chiefship (except Lawa) has a jail at its capital, 
and Jaipur has two, the second being known as the District 
jail. There are thus twenty jails, which are for the most part 
under the medical charge of the Residency or Agency Surgeon, 
and are annually inspected by the Chief Medical Officer of 
Rajputana. These jails contain accommodation for 5,380 
inmates (4,807 males and 573 females), and cost the Darbars 
from to 2% lakhs a year to maintain. Complete statistics 
are available only from 1896, and are given in the table 
below 



The principal causes of sickness arc malarial fever and 
splenic and respiratory affections. The jail manufactures 
consist of cotton and woollen cloths, rugs, carpets, blankets, 
dusters, paper, matting, &c. The carpets and woollen cloths 
made in the Bikaner jail are famous and find a ready sale. 

Besides the jails above mentioned, there are smaller prisons 
and lock-ups at the head-quarters of almost every district; 
but particulars regarding them are not available, except that 
they are intended for persons sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment. 

Education. Only thirty or forty years ago, the Darbars took little or no 
History, interest in education. The Thakurs and chiefs, as a rule, con¬ 
sidered reading and writing as beneath their dignity and as 
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arts which they paid their servants to perform for them, and 
there was a general feeling among Rajputs that learning and 
knowledge should in a great measure be restricted to Brahmans 
and Mahajans. Schools existed everywhere, but they were all 
of the indigenous type, such as Hindu paihsdlas and Musal- 
man maktabs , in which reading, writing, and a little simple 
arithmetic were taught. Classes were held in the open air on 
the shady side of the street, or on the steps of the village 
temple, or in some veranda; and the entire school equipment 
often consisted only of a white board, a piece of wood for 
a pen, and charcoal water for ink. These indigenous institu¬ 
tions have held their own, and are still much appreciated, 
especially by the trading castes, who are generally content with 
a little knowledge of the vernacular, and the native system of 
arithmetic and accounts for their sons ; if a slight acquaintance 
with English is sometimes thought desirable, it is because tele¬ 
grams play an important part in business in these days. 

The first public institutions were established at Alwar in 
1842, at Jaipur in 1845, and at Bharatpur in 185S; and the 
other Darbars followed suit between 1863 and 1870. Shortly 
afterwards, schools were opened in the districts, the teaching of 
English became common at the capitals of most of the States, 
and female education received attention. It is unfortunately 
not possible to show the gradual progress made in Rajputana 
as a whole by giving statistics for certain years, because com¬ 
plete returns are available for only some of the States; but 
there can be no doubt that the progress has been great. The 
number of schools and scholars has increased largely, the 
standard of education and the qualifications of the teachers are 
higher, and the successes achieved at University examinations 
have been considerable. 

Omitting the private indigenous schools, which are known 
to be numerous but send in no returns, except in Jaipur, the 
educational institutions at the end of March, 1905, numbered 
altogether 647, of which 510 were maintained by the several 
Darbars, 103 by private individuals, caste communities, &c., 
and 34 by missionary societies. They consist of four colleges, 
86 secondary schools, 543 primary schools, including 53 for 
girls, and 12 special schools. The number on the rolls of these 
647 institutions in 1905 was 37,670, and the daily average 
attendance during 1904-5 was 28,130. The total amount 
spent by the Darbars on education is about 3! lakhs yearly, 
and to this sum must be added the cost of the schools main¬ 
tained by private individuals, &c. In some of the States 
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a small school-cess is levied, but, speaking generally, education 
is free, fees being the exception rather than the rule. 

The Arts colleges, two in number, are at Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
and were attended during 1904-5 by 96 students. The Jaipur 
institution dates from 1873, and the other was established in 
1893. Both are first-grade colleges affiliated to the Allahabad 
University, and have between them, up to the present time, 
passed 4 students for the degree of M.A., 75 for that of B.A., 
and 180 in the Intermediate or First Arts examination. 

The only colleges for the cultivation of the Oriental classics 
are at Jaipur. The Sanskrit college imparts instruction in that 
language up to the highest standard, while the Oriental college 
prepares students for the Persian-Arabic title examinations of 
the Punjab University. 

The 86 secondary schools are attended by 11,540 boys, and 
are divided into high and middle schools. In the former 
English is taught up to the standard of the entrance and 
school final examinations, while in the latter either English 
or the vernacular is taught. 

The primary schools for boys number 492, and are of two 
kinds, upper and lower. The daily average attendance during 
1904-5 was 17,308. The course of instruction is simple, but 
in some of the upper schools a little English is taught. 

Schools for girls were first established about 1866 in Bharat- 
pur, Jaipur, and Udaipur; they numbered 53 in 1905, and 
were attended by 2,225 pupils. Female education has made 
little headway, as social customs hinder its growth. The 
subjects taught are reading, writing, and arithmetic in Hindi, 
and needlework. 

The special schools include a school of arts at Jaipur, estab¬ 
lished in 1868 and attended during 1904 by 96 students; 
a normal school; and other institutions in which painting, 
carpet-weaving, surveying, telegraphy, &c., are taught. 

The only institutions for Europeans and Eurasians are 
the Lawrence school at Abu, which, however, is open only to 
the children of soldiers; the high school, also at Abu, which 
is under private management but receives a grant-in-aid 
from Government; and a small primary school at Abu Road, 
maintained by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway authorities for 
the benefit of the children of their European and Eurasian 
employes. Including 80 children at the Lawrence school, 
these three institutions were attended during 1904-5 by about 
190 boys and girls. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the Mayo College, which 
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was established for the education of the chiefs and nobles of 
Rajputana. An account of it will be found in the article on 
Ajmer City. 

The table below relates to the year 1901, and shows that in General 
Rajputana 62 males and 2 females out of 1,000 of either reiultb ' 
sex could read and write. The Sirohi State, owing to its com¬ 
paratively large European, Eurasian, and Pars! community at 
Abu (the head-quarters of the Local Government and a sani¬ 
tarium for British troops) and Abu Road, heads the list for both 
sexes. According to religion, 71 per cent, of the Christians, 67 
per cent, of the Parsls, and 24 per cent, of the Jains were 
literate; but in the case of the Hindus and Musalmans, who 
form the great majority of the population, the proportions sink 
to 2'7 and 2-4 per cent, respectively. Similar figures for 1891 
are not available, as this information was not recorded at 
that Census. 


State or chiefahip. 

Number of persons per t,ooo 
able to read and write. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sirohi 






124 

6 

68 

Todhpur . 





. 

100 

3 

34 

Shahpura . 






9 s 

4 

53 

Kishangarh 






84 

4 

46 

Partabgarh 






83 

I 

4 3 

Udaipur . 





• 

74 

2 

40 

Jhalawar , 






64 

2 

34 

Tonk 





. 

62 

2 

33 

Dungarpur 





• 

65 

1 

33 

Jaisalmer 






54 

I 

29 

Bharatpur 






5 2 

I 

28 

Alwar 





• 

5 1 

r 

27 

Bikaner . 





* 

47 

2 

2 5 

Jaipur 






47 

1 

2 5 

Iifmdi 






46 

1 

24 

Karanli . 






14 

2 

22 

Banswara 






43 

1 

22 

Lawa 






2 9 

3 

l6 

K otah 






28 

1 

15 

Dholpur . 






26 

r 

14 





Total 

62 

2 

33 


Dispensaries appear to have been first opened about fifty- Medical, 
five or sixty years ago. The earliest report on them mentions Hospitals 

, . . _ . , , 1 , . , „ and dis- 

nme as existing in 1855, and this number increased to 58 peusaries. 
in 1871. The table on the next page shows the subsequent 
progress. 
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l88l. 

I89I. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries .... 

74 

128 

178 

178 

Accommodation for in-patients . 

459 

855 

1,388 

1,480 

Total cases treated 

263,684 

674,870 

', 139,742 

'," 7,999 

Average daily number of—• 

(a) In-patients 

4O8 

623 

990 

723 

(&) Out-patients . . # 

2,720 

6 , 37 2 

9,'70 

7,290 

Number of operations performed 

' 5 , 8.42 

45,078 

59,°22 

57,068 

Expenditure on— 

(a) Establishments . Rs. 

46,000 

95,916 

1,69,989 

1,79,521 

( b) Medicine, diet, &c. . Ks. 

19,500 

78,604 

',52,932 

', 33 , 5 88 


Of the total of 178 hospitals and dispensaries, 168 are 
maintained by the Darbars or, in a few cases, by the more en¬ 
lightened Thakurs, eight by the Government of India, and two 
partly by Government and partly from private subscriptions. 
Included in these are seven hospitals (with 191 beds) exclu¬ 
sively for females. In addition, there are four railway and two 
mission hospitals, in which nearly 96,000 cases were treated 
and t,ooo operations were performed in 1904, as well as the 
Imperial Service regimental hospitals from which no returns 
are received. The total annual expenditure of the States of 
Rajputana on medical institutions, including allowances to 
Residency and Agency Surgeons, is about 4 lakhs. 

In ten of the States small lunatic asylums are maintained; 
elsewhere dangerous lunatics are usually kept in the jails. The 
number treated in 1904 was 151. At the Census of 1901, 967 
persons (591 males and 376 females) were returned as insane ; 
the chief causes of the malady are said to be mental strain and 
intemperance. 

Inoculation by indigenous methods was at one time widely 
practised, but is now disappearing with the spread of vaccina¬ 
tion. The Bhils are said to have inoculated from time im¬ 
memorial under the name of kanai, the operation being 
performed with a needle and a grain of dust dipped into the 
pock of a small-pox case. 

Vaccination appears to have been introduced on a small 
scale about 1855-6, when 1,740 persons submitted to the opera¬ 
tion, and the number increased to 53,000 in 1871. Since then, 
as will be seen from the table on next page, there has been great 
progress. Vaccination is, on the whole, not unpopular, and has 
done much to lessen the virulence and fatality of outbreaks of 
small pox. Lymph is kept up throughout the year in most of 
the important States by arm-to-arm vaccination in selected 
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places during the hot season, and humanized lymph is gener¬ 
ally used. Buffalo calf lymph is largely employed in several 
States. 



i88r. 

1891-2. 

I90 1 - 3 . 

I 9 ° 4 “ 5 - 

Number of vaccinators employed 

72 

192 

185 

170 

Number of persons vaccinated 

94,566 

2 33>390 

255.907 

286,628 

Number of success'ul operations . 

85.403 

228.425 

251,816 

282,749 

Ratio per i,ooo of population 
successfully vaccinated 

9 

20 

26 

29 

Total expenditure . . Rs. 

9,892 

24.558 

25,720 

24,226 

Cost per successful case . Rs. 

O-I-10 

0-1-8 

0-1-8 

0-I-4 


The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post offices Sale of 
was introduced in 1894. These packets were at first supplied 
to postmasters by the Residency and Agency Surgeons, but 
since 1902 have'been obtained direct from the Superintendent 
of the Aligarh jail. In 1904-5 more than 50,525 packets of 
7-grain doses were sold. 

The operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India Surveys, 
have extended to parts of R&jputana, and the entire country 
has been surveyed topographically by the Survey of India 
between 1855 and 1891. In the majority of the States cadas¬ 
tral surveys have been carried out during the last fifty years, 
and in a few others they are now in progress. Most of the 
surveys are confined to the khalsa or fiscal area, and the 
agency employed is not infrequently foreign. 

\Rdjputdna Agency Ad?ninis/ration Reports , annually from Biblio- 
1865-6.— Raj put ana Gazetteer, vois. i-iii (1879-80, under grop^y* 
revision).— Report on the Famine in the Native States of 
Rajputana in 1899-1900.— Chiefs and Leading Families of 
Rajputana (1903).— Census Reports (1891 and 1901).—J. Tod : 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. i (1829) and 
vol. ii (1832).—J. Tod : Travels in Western India (1839).— 

J. Malcolm : Memoir of Central India (1832).—J. Sutherland : 
Relations subsisting between the British Government in India 
and the different Native States (1837).—G. B. Malleson : Native 
States of India (1875).—C. U. Aitchison : Treaties, Engage¬ 
ments, and Sanads, vol. iii (1892, under revision).— W. W. 

Webb : Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana (1893).- - 
T. H. Hendley : General Medical History of Rajputana (1900). 

— F. Ashton : The Salt Industry of Rajputana ; see Journal of 
Indian Art and Industry, vol. ix, January, 1901.] 
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Bhll Tribes, The. —The name Bhilla seems to occur for 
the first time about a. d. 600. It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe known as Bhll. The Bhils seem to be the 
‘ Pygmies ’ of Ctesias (400 b.c.), and the Poulindai and Phyllitae 
of Ptolemy (a. d. 150); but the name by which they are at 
present known cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit literature. 
The Pulinda tribe is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
in the edicts of Asoka, but its identification with the Bhils rests 
on much later authorities. The Bhils are often mentioned as 
foes or allies in the history of Anhilvada, and they preceded 
the Musalmans, both at Ahmadabad and Champaner. To 
this day it is necessary to the recognition of certain Rajput 
chiefs that they should be marked on the brow with a Bhll’s 
blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold and crafty 
robbers, and the Marathas treated them with great harshness. 
The first step to their reclamation was the formation of the 
Bhll agencies in the Khatidesh District of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in 1825. 

The home of the Bhils is the hilly country between Abu and 
AsTrgarh, from which they have spread westward and south¬ 
ward into the plains of Gujarat and the northern Deccan, and 
lately, under pressure of famine, even to Sind. The Bhils 
have been settled in this part of India from time immemorial. 
They are found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay 
Presidency, Rajputana, and Central India. At the Census of 
1901 the Bhils numbered 1,198,843, distributed as follows:—. 


Bombay 
Rajputana 
Central India . 
Elsewhere 


569,842 

339.7S6 

206,934 

82,281 


Some of the Bhll clans have advanced a claim to be con¬ 
sidered as Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It 
is not easy to describe a tribe that includes every stage of 
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civilization, from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly 
and hard working peasant of the lowlands. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the name Bhll is often given to half¬ 
wild tribes, such as the Chodhras, Dhankas, Dhodias, Kathodis, 
Konknas, and Varlis, who do not seem to be true Bhils. The 
typical Bhtl is small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well 
built and active. The men wear a cloth round their long hair, 
another round their waist, and a third as a wrap, and carry a bow 
and arrows or an axe. The women dress like low-class Hindus, 
but plait their hair in three tails, and wear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. They live in huts of 
wattle-and-daub surrounded by a bamboo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman ( gamti ), who is under the chief ( naik ) of the district, 
to whom all owe military service. When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known as kttlki. Scattered 
over all these local divisions are more than 40 kuls or exoga- 
mous clans, each of which has a totem tree or animal. The 
true Bhils do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in Khandesh owing to differ¬ 
ence of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the matter 
of food, or conversion to Islam. Whether the Bhils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown. At present 
they all speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Rajasthani, with 
some borrowing from Marathi, and a slight admixture of Munda 
words. 

The Bhils are hunters and woodmen, but most now Bombay, 
grow a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, 
and fruits, and keep goats and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. 

In times of difficulty, they will eat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink. They pay no respect to Brahmans 
or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build temples. 

They reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but chiefly 
worship Vaghdeo the ‘ Tiger-god ’ and ghosts, for which every 
settlement has its devasthdn or god-yard with wooden benches 
for the ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and cocks 
with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthern horses 
and tigers in fulfilment of a vow. They have mediums called 
badva, of their own caste, whose business it is to find the spirit 
or the witch that has caused any calamity. Witches are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by 
throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages has a 
dholi or bard, who supplies music at weddings and funerals. 
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and keeps the genealogies of the leading Bhlls. Each village 
also has a rival, whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 
( kaita ). They celebrate the Holl at the spring equinox with 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village must 
be present. At this festival fire-walking is practised in fulfil¬ 
ment of vows, and a sort of mock fight takes place between 
men and women. The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the 
Divali are kept with dance, song, and feasting. In the month 
of Shravan a stone representing the small-pox goddess is ■wor¬ 
shipped, and the first of the young grass is cut, with feasting in 
the god-vard. The harvest (October-November) is marked by 
a feast in honour of Babadeo, the ‘ Father-god,’ who has a 
special seat at Deogarh Bariya in the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
where the Badvas resort for a month in every twelfth year. 
Occasional sacrifices known as in or jatar are offered to stay 
an epidemic. Another method is to pass on a scapegoat and 
a toy-cart, into which the disease has been charmed, from 
village to village. The women steal and kill a buffalo from the 
next village as a charm for rain. The chief domestic rites take 
place at marriage and death. Marriage is commonly between 
adults, and may be arranged either by them or by their parents. 
There is a sort of Gretna Green at I’osina in Mahl Kantha. 
Betrothal is sealed with draughts of liquor. A bride price is 
usual, but may be paid off by personal service for a term of 
years, during which husband and wife are allowed to live 
together. Sexual licence before marriage is connived at, and 
the marriage tie is loose; not only is divorce or second 
marriage easy for the husband, but a wife may live with any 
other man who is willing to keep her and to repay to her 
husband his marriage expenses. Widow marriage is common, 
especially with the husband’s younger brother. The dead are 
disposed of either by burning or by burial. The former method 
is the commoner, but the latter seems the more primitive, and 
is always employed in the case of young children or those who 
have died of small-pox. Cooked food is placed on the bier 
and left half-way to the burning or burial ground. In case of 
burial the head is laid to the south and food put in the mouth. 
The grave of a chief is opened after two months and the face 
of the dead man painted with red lead, after which the grave 
is again closed. A stone carved with a human figure on horse¬ 
back is set up in the god-yard to the memory of any leading 
Bhll. A death-dinner {kaita) takes place as soon after the 
death as the family can afford it, the guests sometimes number¬ 
ing two or three thousand. Throughout the feast the rival 
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sings songs, and offerings are made to a small brazen horse 
which is held on a salver by the chief mourner, and is the 
vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. The lihlls believe 
firmly in omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, to which last they 
trace most cases of sickness. 

In Central India there are more than 100 exogamous divisions Central 
of the Bhils. They may in theory marry freely outside the Inc * ia ' 
exogamous section, but in practice the Manpur and Satpura 
Bhils rarely intermarry. Tattooing is common, but the sept 
totem may not be represented. The hereditary headman is 
known as the tarvi. When performing the death ceremony, 
he wears a janeo, made of coarse thread. This is the only 
occasion on which the sacred thread is worn. The Bhils here 
seldom eat beef. 

In Rajputana the Bhils differ little from the main body of Rajputana. 
the tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 

They are most numerous in the south and south-west, but are 
found everywhere except in the eastern States. In 1901 they 
numbered 339,786, of whom 66 per cent, were in Mewar and 
Bflnswara. The practice of marking the brow of a new Rajput 
chief, alluded to above, was formerly followed in Mewar, 
Dungarpur, and Banswara, but fell into desuetude in the 
fifteenth century. The reclamation of the Rajputana Bhils 
was contemporaneous with the formation of the Khandesh 
Bhll agencies, and was followed sixteen years later by the 
establishment of the Mewar Bhll Corps, which was one of the 
few native regiments in Rajputana that stood by their British 
officers during the Mutiny. Service in the Mewar Bhll Corps 
is now so popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds 
the demand. The Mewar Bhils consider themselves superior 
to the Central Indian Bhils, and will neither cat nor intermarry 
with them. With the Gujarat Bhils, on the other hand, inter¬ 
marriage is permitted. 

The Bhilala, or mixed Bhll and Rajput tribes, numbered The 
144,423 in 1901, being found for the most part within the 
limits of Central India, in the States of the Bhopawar Agency. 

The higher classes of Bhiialas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, however, they profess 
to look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth¬ 
fulness of the pure Bhll. They are the local aristocracy of the 
Vindhyas, and the so-called Bhumia landowners in Bhopawar 
are all of this class, the Raja, of Onkar Mandhata in the 
Central Provinces being regarded as their leading representa¬ 
tive. In Central India the Bhiialas consist of two main groups, 
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the Badi and Chhoti, which do not intermarry, but are divided 
into numerous exogamous septs. They eat flesh, except beef, 
but their usual food is millet bread and jungle produce, with 
rabri or Indian-corn boiled in butter-milk. Like the Bhils, 
they are firm believers in omens and witchcraft. Their most 
sacred oath is by Rewa mala, the tutelary goddess of the 
Narbada river. 

Aravalli Hills.- -The Ardvala or Aravali (literally, the ‘hills 
which form a barrier or which wind about ’ ■ the word drd or 
add meaning both ‘ barrier ’ and ‘ crooked ’ or ‘ winding ’) have 
been identified as the apocopi montes, deorum poena appellati of 
Ptolemy, and the Paripatra of the Vishnu Purana. They 
intersect Rajputana almost from end to end by a line running 
nearly north-east and south west. This line may be said, to 
divide the sandy country on the north and west from the 
kindlier soil on the south and east, though, as the range breaks 
up, its correspondence with any such division of characteristics 
becomes, of course, less and less distinct. For, whereas from 
Abu north-east to Ajmer the unbroken range stands like a 
barricade, and effectively protects the country behind it from 
the influx of sand, beyond Ajmer again to the north-east, 
although the general elevation and run of the ridges have to 
some extent checked the spread of sand from the west, yet it 
has drifted through many openings and intervals among the 
hills, and has overlaid large tracts on the eastern side of the 
line. In this way, the Aravallis may be said to represent a 
coast-line, partly fenced by high cliffs and partly an irregular 
shore pierced by bays and inlets, against which the sea of sand 
flows up continually from the shelving plains of the west. 
Roughly speaking, about three-fourths of Rajputana lie north¬ 
west of the Aravallis, leaving two-fifths on the south-east. 

Taking the range from the north-east, its first appearance on 
a large scale is near Khetri (28° N. and 75 0 47' E.), in the 
north of the Jaipur State, though detached peaks may be traced 
at long intervals almost to the well-known Ridge at Delhi. Near 
the village of Babai it attains an altitude of 2,594 feet above 
the level of the sea, and then trending in a south-west direc¬ 
tion, displays the higher groups of Kho (3,212 feet), Raghunath- 
garh (3,450 feet), and the sacred mount of Harasnath (2,968 
feet) in the Slkar estate. Thence, skirting the western limit of 
the Sambhar Lake, it continues in the same direction to Ajmer, 
where it begins to widen out considerably, and several parallel 
ranges appear. One of the most conspicuous peaks in this 
neighbourhood is that on which stands the famous fort of 
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Taragarh, overlooking Ajmer city from a height of 2,855 feet 
above sea-level. About ten miles from Ajmer the hills disappear 
for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawar a com¬ 
pact double range appears, separating the plains of Marwar from 
the upland country of Mewar. From near Beawar south-west 
for about seventy miles the strip of hill-country, enclosed by the 
Aravallis, is called Merwira from the peculiar tribe of Mers 
which inhabit it, and the highest hill is that known as Nathji 
or Goram, a little to the south-west of Todgarh, 3,075 feet 
above the sea. Beyond Merwara the range varies in breadth 
from twenty-five to thirty miles, and may be described as an 
intricate mass of hills, from among which rise lofty ridges, 
elevated here and there to 4,000 feet above sea-level, this ridge- 
formation being the characteristic of the Aravallis. The cul¬ 
minating point of the main range rises above the village of 
Jargo (24 0 58' N. and 73 0 31' E.) to the height of 4,315 feet; 
but farther to the south the hills decrease in height and spread 
out, until the chain loses its distinctive formation among wild 
tracts of hilly wastes, extending over the south-western half of 
Mewar to the valley of the Som river on the Dtingarpur border 
and that of the Mahl river on the Banswara border. The main 
range terminates in the south-east corner of the Sirohi State in 
the difficult and rugged district known as the Bhakar (about 
24 0 20' N. and 72 0 53' E.), formerly notorious as a refuge for 
marauders and outlaws, while seven miles to the north-west, 
separated only by a narrow valley, stands Mount Abu, which 
belongs by position to the Aravalli range, and consists of a 
cluster of hills rising suddenly from the flat plain like a rocky 
island lying off the sea-coast of a continent, its highest peak 
(Guru Sikhar) being 5,650 feet above the sea. 

From Ajmer southward the hills are for the most part fairly 
well clothed with forest trees and jungle, affording shelter to 
tigers, bears, and leopards. There are several passes, the more 
important being those at Barr (west of Beawar and metalled 
throughout), Pakheriawas and Sheopura (respectively, east and 
south-east of Beawar), Dewair (in the south of Merwara), and a 
little farther to the south-west Desun or Paglia Nal connecting 
Marwar and Mewar. These five passes are practicable for carts 
with the exception of the last two, portions of which are at 
present out of repair. 

On the south-eastern slope of the Aravallis the ascent through 
Mewar is so gradual as to be hardly noticed, until the head of 
a pass is reached, when the abrupt fall into the Marwar plains 
below shows the elevation which is being crossed. The western 
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slope is abrupt and in parts very steep; it is also better wooded 
than the eastern side, because it has some advantage in the 
rainfall and because the forests are less accessible to the wood¬ 
cutters. Bale buthi tale tuthi , meaning ‘ the rainfall of the 
Aravallis benefits the plains below,’ is a not uncommon saying 
in Marwar; and indeed these hills form one of the watersheds 
of India, and supply some of the most distant sources of the 
Gangetic drainage. 

The range, as it exists at present, is but the wreck of what 
must have been in former times a lofty chain of mountains 
reduced to its present dimensions by sub-aerial denudation; 
and its upheaval dates back to very early geological times, when 
the sandstones of the Vindhyan system, the age of which is not 
clearly established, but is probably not later than Lower 
Palaeozoic, were being deposited. The rocks comprising it 
are of very ancient types, consisting of gneisses, schists, and 
quartzites like those belonging to the transition period, and as 
yet no trace of organic remains has been discovered in any 
of them. 

Chambal. —A river of Central India and Rajputana, and 
one of the chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore 
State, about 9 miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the 
Janapao hill, 2,019 feet above the sea, in 22 0 27' N. and 75 0 
31' E. Thence it flows down the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyan range, with a northward course generally, through 
Gwalior, Indore, and Sltamau States, and skirts Jhalawar, enter¬ 
ing Rajputana at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from its source. It 
receives many tributaries in Central India, the chief being the 
Chambla and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan 
mountains. In Rajputana the Chambal breaks through a scarp 
of the Patar plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course of 30 miles it receives the Bamani 
at Bhainsrorgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are the well-known cascades or chillis, the chief of which has 
an estimated fall of 60 feet. Here whirlpools are formed in 
huge caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which 
there is communication underground. Continuing north-east 
the river forms for a short distance the boundary between 
Bundi and Kotah ; and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, very blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over¬ 
hanging cliffs and rocks rising sheer out of the water, covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 
At the city there is a pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry dur¬ 
ing the rains in consequence of the high and sudden floods to 
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which the river is subject. Lower down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundary between Kotah and Biindi, and on its left 
bank is the interesting old village of Keshorai Patan. The 
character of the scenery now alters completely. Above Kotah 
the neighbouring country is all precipitous rock, with wild glens 
and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brushwood, while 
below Patan there are gently sloping banks, occasionally very 
picturesquely wooded and much intersected by channels. Con¬ 
tinuing north-east the river is joined by the Kali Sind from 
the south and the Mej from the west, while lower down, where 
the frontiers of Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the Par- 
eati flows into it. The Chambal then forms the boundary 
between Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur on the one side and 
Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory it receives the 
Banas and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock along 
the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here it is, during the dry 
weather, a sluggish stream 300 yards wide and 170 feet below 
the level of the surrounding country; but in the rains it 
generally rises about 70 feet, and in extreme floods nearly 100 
feet above summer level. The breadth then increases to more 
than 1,000 yards, and the stream runs at the rate of 5^ miles 
an hour. The banks are intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, 
some of which are 90 feet deep and run back inland for a dis¬ 
tance of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of Dholpur 
town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of 
boats is kept up between November and June, while a large 
ferry-boat plies during the rest of the year. A little to the east of 
this ghat the river is crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen 
spans. After forming the boundary between the State of 
Gwalior and Agra and Etawah Districts in the United Provinces, 
the Chambal crosses the latter, and falls into the Jumna 25 
miles south-west of Etawah town. After the two rivers have 
united, the crystal current of the Chambal may be distinguished 
for some distance from the muddy w’aters of the main stream. 
The total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the 
distance from its source to its junction with the Jumna is only 
330 miles in a straight line. The Chambal is identified with 
the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers. 

Banas (‘ Hope of the forest A river of Rajputana. It 
rises in the Aravalli range (25 0 3' N. and 73 0 28' E.) in 
Udaipur, about three miles from the fort of Kumbhalgarh, and 
after a tortuous course, generally north-east, of about 300 miles 
through the territories of Udaipur, Jaipur, Biindi, Tonk, and 
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Karauli, and the British District of Ajmer, falls into the 
Chambal (25 0 55' N. and 76“ 44' E.) at the holy sangam, 
Rameswar. From its source the river flows south, till it meets 
the Gogunda plateau, when it turns eastward and, cutting through 
the outlying ridges of the Aravallis, bursts into the open 
country. Here on the right bank is the famous Vaishnava shrine 
of Nathdwara; and a little farther on, the Banas forms for a 
mile or so the boundary between Udaipur and a small outlying 
portion of Gwalior territory, while near Hamirgarh the Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa Railway crosses it by a bridge. Continuing east 
by north-east, and still in Udaipur territory, it receives two 
tributaries, 1 the Berach and Kothari, and passing within three 
miles of Jahazpur, it reaches the Ajmer border. For nine 
miles it forms the boundary between Udaipur and Ajmer, and 
after a further course of five miles in the latter District it is 
joined by the Khari river, close to the village of Negria, and not 
far from the cantonment of Deoli. At this point it is crossed 
by the Nastrabad-Deoli road and immediately after enters 
Jaipur territory. 

Near the picturesque village of Bisalpur, where it is joined 
by the Dain river, it turns first, east and then south-east, and 
instead of flanking the Toda range of hills, forces for itself a 
narrow passage through them perpendicular to the direction of 
the range, entering it at Bisalpur, and leaving it at Rajmahal. 
At both places the torrent in flood has scoured deep holes, and 
in these and other pools mahseer, lanchi, and other kinds of 
fish are to be found. The scenery is exceedingly wild and 
beautiful. The hills on either side are crowned with the remains 
of old forts with their zigzag approaches meandering through 
the forest which covers them, while the old palace of the ancient 
rulers of Rajmahal, in fair preservation notwithstanding the 
lapse of time, and the little village nestling at the foot of the 
hills on the verge of the stream, give life and character to the 
whole scene. Lower down the Banas passes through an out¬ 
lying portion of Bundi territory, and later is for thirty miles or 
so a river of Tonk. On being joined by the Mashi river it 
turns east, and passes about three miles north of Tonk city, 
where it is crossed by the metalled road which runs to Jaipur. 
Here again some very fair fishing is to be had. Soon after re¬ 
entering Jaipur it is crossed by a fine bridge, constructed in 
connexion with the railway from Jaipur to Sawai Madhopur 
now in progress; and after receiving the Dhil and Morel rivers 
it turns south, forming for a short distance the boundary with 
Karauli, and as it approaches the Chambal passes through the 
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wild hill's of Ranthambhor and Khandhar, two ancient forts of 
the Jaipur State. 

The river is generally impassable in flood, and there are 
ferries at Negria, Rajmahal, and Tonk, which are required for 
four or five months in the year. The bed, which is generally 
dry in the hot months, is in the upper parts hard and rocky, 
but lower down there are dangerous quicksands, and the river 
should not be crossed by a stranger without a guide. The 
banks are well defined, and on an average 30 feet high, while 
the breadth varies from less than 100 to 1,000 yards. 

Kali Sind.— A tributary of the Chambal, draining part of 
Central India and Rajputana. It rises in the Vindhyas, in 
22 0 36' N. and 76° 25' E., at the village of Barjhiri, and flows 
for about 180 miles through the States of Gwalior, Dewas, 
Narsinghgarh, and Indore in Central India, after which it 
traverses Kotah and Jhalawar in Rajputana, piercing the 
Mukandwara hills near Gagraun, and falls into the Chambal, 
225 miles from its source, near the village of Piparia in Kotah 
State (25° 32' N. and 76° 19' E.). Its principal tributaries are 
the Lakundar in Central India, and the Parwan, Ujar, and Ahu 
in Rajputana. Though a perennial stream, the volume of water 
is small except in the rains, and several roads cross the river by 
causeways. The Ujjain-Bhopal Railway, however, passes over 
a bridge near the Kali Sind station. Water for irrigation is 
raised from the bed of the river in the upper part of its course, 
but lower down the banks become too steep. The Kali Sind is 
frequently referred to in Sanskrit literature, and is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl as one of the principal rivers of Malwa. Sarang- 
pur and Gagraun are the principal places on its banks. It is 
probable that the river derives its name from the prevalence of 
black {kali) basalt in its bed, 

Farbati.—A tributary of the Chambal, draining part of 
Central India and Rajputana. Rising in the Vindhyas, in 
22 0 52’ N. and 76° 39' E., at the village of Makgardha, it flows 
in a northerly direction either through or along the borders of 
the States of Bhopal, Gwalior, Narsinghgarh, and Rajgarh in 
Central India, and Tonk and Kotah in Rajputana. After a 
course of 220 miles it joins the Chambal at Pali ghat in the 
north-east corner of Kotah (25 0 51' N. and 76° 37' E.). 
Below Narsinghgarh the Parbati is a river of considerable size, 
the bed in parts of its course being nearly two miles broad. 
For about eight months the stream is continuous, the volume 
being very great during the rains ; but for the rest of the year, 
except in deep reaches and pools, the bed is dry. The falls at 
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Gugor are extremely picturesque, when the river is in flood. 
The Sip, Sarari, and Parang from the east, and the Andheri 
from the west, are the only tributaries of importance. Two 
railways, the Bhopal-Ujjain and the Guna-Bina-Baran, cross the 
Parbati. At Atru, in Kotah State, near the confluence of the 
Andheri, a dam has been constructed, and the water thus 
stored ordinarily supplies about 7,000 acres in Kotah. 

Banganga (or Utangan).—A river of Northern India, 
rising in Jaipur territory near Bair at (27 0 24’ N. and 76° 10' E.). 
It flows, generally in an easterly direction, through the States 
of Jaipur, Bharatpur, and Dholpur, and the District of Agra in 
the United Provinces, and after a course of about 235 miles 
joins the Jumna ten miles east of Fatehabad in Agra District. 
The word Banganga (Vanaganga) means literally ‘arrow river.’ 
The story goes that the five Pandava brothers, on going into 
hiding at Bairat (Vairata), concealed their sacred weapons in a 
tree, and swore that before using them again they would purify 
them by washing them in the Ganges. One of the brothers, 
Arjun, had occasion to use his weapons against the Kurus, 
The Ganges being far off, he shot an arrow into the ground and 
immediately a spring of the sacred Ganges water issued, which 
became the source of the Banganga. Between 1848 and 1S56 
small irrigation works were made in Agra District and in 
Bharatpur State; but these had the effect of diverting the 
course of the Banganga, and did so much damage that in 1864 
the works in Agra were totally closed, and in 1869 operations 
were undertaken in Bharatpur to bring back the river to its old 
course. 

Near the village of Gopalgarh in the Ramgarh hills, about 
25 miles below the source, the waters of the river are impounded 
by a dam 80 feet in height to form the Ramgarh reservoir, the 
most important irrigation work in the Jaipur State. This lake 
when full covers an area of six square miles, and can under 
exceptional circumstances contain 3,000 million cubic feet of 
water, but ordinarily about half this quantity, or sufficient to 
irrigate more than 13,000 acres, is impounded. The project is 
practically complete and has cost nearly five lakhs of rupees. 
Some smaller works have been carried out in the Bharatpur 
State. Ramgarh is said to have once been the capital of the 
Jaipur State under the name of Mashi; there is a temple in the 
gorge called Jumwa Devi, which is visited by the chiefs of 
Jaipur on their accession to the gadi. Here they are shaved, 
the process being part of the ceremony connected with the 
accession. The stream in the gorge near Ramgarh is perennial, 
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but lower down the bed dries up except during the rains. The 
banks are for the most part low, and in Bharatpur are covered, 
often to a distance of two or three miles from the stream, with 
a dense growth of jungle grass and tamarisk. In Dholpur 
territory ravines run inland from either bank, sometimes for a 
distance of two miles or more Where it first touches the 
United Provinces, the Banganga is a mountain torrent with a 
bed of sand mixed with gravel. The principal tributaries are 
the Gambhlr, Kawar or Koeia, and Parvati on the right bank, 
and the Khari on the left. The Banganga and Khari often bring 
down disastrous floods. In Bharatpur the violence of these 
has given the river the name of Ghora-pachhar or ‘ overthrower 
of horses.’ 

\Rapers relating to the Irrigation of the Agra District from 
■the Utangan River (Roorkee, 1853-4).] 

Ghaggar. —A river of Northern India. It rises on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas in the Native State of Sirmfir, in 
30° 4' N. and 77° 14' E. Passing within three miles of Ambala 
town and touching British territory, it traverses the Native State 
of Patiala, where it receives the SaraswatI, enters Hissar 
District, and finally loses itself in Bikaner territory near Hanu- 
mangarh, formerly called Bhatner. The river was once an 
affluent of the Indus, the dry bed of the old channel being still 
traceable. It is not a perennial stream, but depends on the 
monsoon rainfall for its supply. At present every village 
through which the stream passes in its upper course diverts a 
portion of its waters for irrigation, and no less than 10,000 acres 
in Ambala District alone are supplied from this source. The 
dams thus erected check the course of the stream, while the 
consequent deposit of silt, greatly facilitated by the dams, has 
permanently diminished the power of the water to force its way 
across the dead level of the Kama! or Patiala plains. Near 
Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railway a District canal, 
the Rangoi, takes off from the main stream, and irrigates an 
average of 12,000 acres annually. The Bikaner Darbar con¬ 
stantly complained that the dams constructed in Hissar District 
prevented the water of the river from entering their territory, 
and in r8g6 it was decided to construct a weir at the lower end 
of the Dhanur lake at Otu, which supplies two canals, one on 
the north and the other on the south bank. The work was 
completed at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the Bikaner State con¬ 
tributed nearly half. The two canals are nearly 95 miles in 
length (51A miles in Bikaner and about 43! in British territory), 
and have more than 23 miles of distributaries. They form the 
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most important irrigation works in the Bikaner State, and have 
supplied about 10,000 acres annually since 1897-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used for 
drinking, produces disastrous results, causing fever, enlarged 
spleen, and goitre; families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatly 
under-populated. Only the prospect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their labours can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower portion of its course in 
Hissar District the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and grows excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply is very capricious, and from time to 
time it fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hills. 

Luni (‘salt river,’ the Lonavari or Lavanavari of Sanskrit 
writers).—A river of Rajputana. It rises in the hills south¬ 
west of Ajmer city in 26” 25' N. and 74° 34' E., and is first 
known as the Sagarmati. After passing Govindgarh it is joined 
by the Sarsuti, which has its source in the sacred lake of 
Pushkar, and from this point the river is called the Lfini. It 
at once enters Jodhpur territory and, after a course of about 200 
miles generally west-by-south-west, is finally lost in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Rann of Clutch (24 0 40' N. and 
71 0 15' E.). It receives the drainage brought by the mountain 
torrents down the western slopes of the Aravalli Hills between 
Ajmer and Abu, and is a veritable blessing to the southern 
districts of Jodhpur. There is a saying in Mar war that half 
the produce of the country, so far as cereals are concerned, is 
the gift of the Luni. It is for the most part merely a rainy- 
season river, and in the hot months melons and the singhara 
nut (Trapa bispinosa ) are grown in great quantities in its dry 
bed. The banks range from 5 to 20 feet in height, and are 
in parts covered with bushes of jhao (Tamarix dioica). In 
heavy floods, which, however, are rare, the river overflows its 
banks in the districts of Mallani and Sanchor; the local name 
of the overflow is rel, and on the soil thus saturated fine crops 
of wheat and barley are grown. The Luni is, however, most 
capricious and erratic : on one bank it may be a blessing; on 
the other a curse. As far as Balotra the water is generally 
sweet, but lower down it becomes more and more saline in 
character till, on the edge of the Rann of Cutch, the three 
branches of the river are described as reservoirs of concentrated 
brine. By means of a dam thrown across the Luni near the 
town of Bilara, one of the largest artificial lakes in India has 
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been formed. It is called Jaswant Sagar, after the late chief of 
Jodhpur, and can, when full, irrigate more than 12,000 acres. 
Its catchment area is 1,300 square miles; surface area (when 
full), 22 square miles ; capacity, 3,800 million cubic feet; 
greatest depth, 40 feet; length of canals and distributaries; 
40 miles. The total expenditure to the 31st March, 1905, 
has been nearly lakhs, and the annual revenue since 
the work was completed in 1895-6 has averaged about Rs. 
50,000. 

Mahl (the Mophis of Ptolemy and Mais of the Periplus).— 
A river of Western India, with a course of from 300 to 350 
miles and a drainage area estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 
square miles. It rises in the Amjhera district of the Gwalior 
State, 1,850 feet above sea-level (22 0 52' N. and 75 0 5' E.), and 
flows for about 100 miles through the south-western corner of 
the Central India Agency, at first north, next west, and lastly 
north-west, passing through the States of Gwalior, Dhar, Jhabua, 
Ratlam, and Sailana. It then enters Rajputana and flows in 
a northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, inter¬ 
secting the eastern half of Binswira State, till it reaches the 
Udaipur frontier, where it is soon turned by the Mewar hills 
to the south-west, and for the rest of its course in Rajputana it 
forms the boundary between the States of Dungarpur and Bans- 
wara. It now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first 
part of its course there flows through the lands of the Mahl 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha States. It then enters British terri¬ 
tory, and separates the Bombay District of Kaira on the right 
from the Panch Mahals and Baroda on the left. Farther to 
the west, and for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the 
southern boundary of the State of Cambay, and its left the 
northern boundary of Broach District. Near Bungra, 100 
miles from its source, the Mahl is crossed by the old Baroda- 
Nlmach road, and here the bed is 400 yards wide, with a 
stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. The Kaira 
section of the river is about 100 miles in length, the last 45 
miles being tidal water. The limit of the tidal flow is Vera- 
khandi, where the stream is 120 yards across and the average 
depth 18 inches. About 30 miles nearer the sea, close to the 
village of Dehvan, the river enters Broach District from the 
east, and forms an estuary. The distance across its mouth, 
from Cambay to Kavi, is five miles. The Mahl is crossed by 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway at Wasad, and 
by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway at Pali. During flood time, at 
spring tides, a bore is formed at the estuary and a wall-like line 
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of foam-topped water rushes up for twenty miles, to break on 
the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahl lies so much below the level of the land 
on either side of its banks, that its waters cannot readily be 
made use of for irrigation. In fair weather the river is fordable 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency—at Dehvan, Gajna, 
Khanpur, and Umeta, for instance—and always in its upper 
course through Rajputana, except in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height. 

According to legend, the Mahl is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the 
king of Ujjain. Another legend explains the name thus. A 
young Gujar woman was churning curds one day. An impor¬ 
tunate lover, of whom she had tried to rid herself, but who 
would not be denied, found her thus engaged, and his attentions 
becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself into the pot. She 
was at once turned into water, and a dear stream flowed from 
the jar and, wandering down the hill-side, formed the Mahl or 
‘curd’ river. A more probable derivation, however, is from 
the name of the lake whence it springs. This is often called 
the Mau or Mahu, as well as the Menda. It is regarded by the 
Bhils and the Kolis as their mother, and the latter make pilgrim¬ 
ages to four places on its waters—Mingrad, Fazilpur, Angarh, 
and Yaspur. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its 
floods ; the deep ravines through which the traveller has to pass 
on his way to the river ; and perhaps, above all, the bad name 
of the tribes who dwell about it, explain the proverb : 1 When 
the Mahl is crossed, there is comfort.’ 

It is interesting to note that this river has given rise to the 
terms mehwas, a ‘ hill stronghold,’ and viekwdsl , a ‘ turbulent 
or thieving person.’ The word was Mahivasi, ‘a dweller on 
the Mahi,’ and in Mughal times was imported into Delhi by 
the army, and is used by Muhammadan writers as a general 
term to ^denote hill chiefs, and those living in mountain fast¬ 
nesses. A celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeo at Bane- 
shar (Rajputana) stands at the spot where the Som joins the 
Mahf, and an important and largely attended fair is held here 
yearly. 

Sambhar Lake. —A famous salt lake in Rajputana, on the 
borders of the Jodhpur and Jaipur States, lying between 26° 53' 
and 2 7 0 1' N. and 74° 54' and 75 0 14' E., and distant, by rail¬ 
way, 53 miles north-east of Ajmer, and 230 miles south-west of 
Delhi. The lake is situated nearly 1,200 feet above sea level, 
and when full is about 20 miles in length (from south-east 
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to north-west), from 2 to 7 miles in breadth, and covers an 
area of about 90 square miles. In the hot months its bed 
is generally quite dry, but, after exceptionally heavy rains, it 
contains water throughout the year. It is dependent for its 
supply on three rivers which empty themselves into it; of these, 
two come from the spurs of the Aravalli Hills to the west, and 
the third from the country to the north. The annual rainfall 
at the town of Sambhar averages nearly 20 incites, and at 
Nawa about 17 inches. The surrounding country is sandy and 
sterile, but the view of the lake in the hot season is very 
striking. Standing on the low sandy ridges to the south, one 
sees what looks like a great sheet of glittering snow, with some¬ 
times a pool of water here and there, and a network of narrow 
paths ; but what appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp 
efflorescence of salt. According to local tradition, the goddess 
Sakambari (the consort of Siva), in return for some service done 
her, converted a dense forest into a plain of silver, and subse¬ 
quently, at the request of the inhabitants who dreaded the 
cupidity and strife which such a possession would excite, trans¬ 
formed it into the present salt lake, which was named Sambhar 
(a corruption of Sakambar) after her. This is supposed to have 
happened in the sixth century. To determine the origin of the 
salt, a special investigation has recently been conducted by the 
Geological Survey of India. Borings made in the lake-bed at 
three places show that the thickness of the silt varies from 6 j 
feet at the eastern end to 70 feet near the centre and 76 feet 
at the north-western end, and that the rocks below this silt are, 
in each case, schists of the kind cropping up around the edges 
of the lake, and forming the hills belonging to the Aravalli 
series in the neighbourhood. It is therefore considered that 
the salt resources of Sambhar are confined to this body of silt 
filling in a depression of the Aravalli schists and gneisses, and 
that the soluble compounds of sodium stored in the silt have 
accumulated by the evaporation of the water brought in every 
year by the rivers which are in flood after heavy rains. The 
concentration of common salt and of the other less abundant 
sodium-compounds associated with it has been effected in a 
manner common to areas of internal closed drainage in all 
arid regions. There is nothing to show a past inroad of the 
ocean, and no rock-salt beds exist in the geological formation 
of the area. 

The Sambhar Lake is said to have been worked by the 
imperial administration of Akbar and his successors up to the 
time of Ahmad Shah (1748-54), when it came into the hands 
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of its present owners, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur. The 
western half belongs entirely to the former, and the eastern 
half, including the town of Sambhar, is owned by the two 
States jointly. The lake is said to have passed for a time into 
the possession of the Marathas and Amir Khan, while from 
about 1835 to 1843 the British Government, in order to repay 
itself a portion of the expenses incurred in restoring order in 
Shckhawati and the neighbouring districts, took the salt-making 
into its own hands. Finally in 1870 the lake was leased to 
Government for an annual payment of 7 lakhs—4^ lakhs to 
Jodhpur and 2J lakhs to Jaipur—on the condition that if the 
sales of salt exceeded 1,725,000 maunds (about 63,400 tons) in 
any year, 40 per cent, of the sale price of such excess would be 
paid to the States as royalty. Under arrangements made in 
1884, Jodhpur receives five-eighths and Jaipur three-eighths of 
the total royalty payable. These States also receive a certain 
quantity (Jodhpur 14,000 maunds and Jaipur 7,000 maunds) of 
salt free of all charges yearly. Including about 74,000 tons 
taken over when the lease was executed, the quantity of salt 
manufactured to the end of March, 1904, exceeded 4,300,000 
tons, or a yearly average of about 126,600 tons. The quantity 
disposed of during the same period, including that delivered 
free of cost under treaty arrangements, wastage, &c., was about 
4,240,000 tons. The receipts from sale of salt have been 3,26 
lakhs, and the expenditure, including all treaty and royalty pay¬ 
ments, 2,94 lakhs, leaving a credit balance on the 1st April, 
1904, of 32 lakhs, or a little over £212,000, The average cost 
of extraction and storage has been rather more than 7 pies (or 
one halfpenny) per maund, or about one rupee per ton. Duty 
was first levied at the lake on the 1st October, 1878, when the 
customs line was abolished. Between the 1st April, 1879, and 
the 31st March, 1904, the gross receipts from all sources have 
been 24,52 lakhs and the total expenditure 2,6r lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of 21,91 lakhs (over i4-| million pounds sterling). 
The average yearly net receipts have thus been nearly 88 lakhs 
or about £584,340. 

Salt is obtained by three methods : namely, from permanent 
salt-works constructed in the bed of the lake, called kydrs ; 
from shallow solar evaporation pans of a temporary nature 
constructed on the lake-shore; and from enclosed sections of 
the bed on which salt forms, so to speak, spontaneously. In 
1903-4 (when only about one-fourth of the usual quantity of 
salt was manufactured) 24,000 labourers of both sexes were 
employed on the extraction and storage of kyar salt and the 
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storage of pan salt, and the average daily earnings were about 
S j annas per head. The castes employed are Balais, Barars, 
Gujars, Jats, Kasais (butchers), Khatlks, Kumhars, Malis, 
Mughals, Pathans, and Regars; and nearly all permanently 
reside in the neighbourhood. There are three railway stations 
on the lake—at Sambhar, Gudha, and Kuchawan Road or 
Nawa—and the line runs into all the principal manufacturing 
works or walled enclosures. The salt is stored close to the 
line and loaded direct into the railway wagons ; it is largely 
consumed in Rajputana, Central India, the United Provinces, 
and in the Punjab south of Kama], and it also finds its way 
into the Central Provinces and Nepal. The lake has been 
observed to furnish diminished quantities of salt during the 
last few years ; but samples of mud, taken at depths of from 
four to twelve feet below the surface, have recently been found 
on analysis to contain 6 per cent, of salt, and from this fact 
it is estimated that, in the upper twelve feet of the lake-silt, the 
accumulated salt amounts to just one million tons per square 
mile. As the total quantity removed by artificial means since 
the commencement of the British lease in 1870 has been only 
about four million tons, the system of manufacture has resulted 
in but a small inroad into the total stocks. 

[F. Ashton, Salt Industry of Rajputana in the Journal of 
Indian Art and Industry , vol. ix.] 

Marwar.— Another name for the Jodhpur State in Raj¬ 
putana, but in former times applied to about half of the 
Agency. Marwar is a corruption of Maru-war, classically 
Marusthala or Marusthan, also called Marudesa, whence is 
derived the unintelligible Mardes of the early Muhammadan 
writers. The word means the ‘ region of death,’ and hence 
is applied to a desert. Abul Fazl thus described it in 1582 : 
‘Marwar is in length 100, and in breadth 60 kos. The 
sarkars of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Nagaur, and Bikaner are 
dependent on it. The Rathor tribe have inhabited this 
division for ages past. Here are many forts, of which the 
following are the most famous: namely, Ajmer, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Umarkot, and Jainagar.’ In Tod’s Raja¬ 
sthan it is said that ‘its ancient and appropriate application 
comprehended the entire desert from the Sutlej to the ocean.’ 
The tract has given its name to the numerous enterprising 
traders known as Marwaris or MJrwari Banias, who have 
spread far and wide over India, and acquired an important 
share in the commerce of the country. 

Mewar. —Another name for the Udaipur State in Raj- 
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putana. The word Mewar is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
Med Pat , meaning the country of the Meds or Meos, a tribe 
now numerous in Alwar, Bharatpur, Gurgaon, &c. See 
Mewat. 

Mewat. —An ill-defined tract lying south of Delhi, and in¬ 
cluding part of the British Districts of Muttra and Gurgaon, 
and most of the Alwar and a little of the Bharatpur States. It 
takes its name from the Meos, who appear to have been 
originally the same as the Minas of Rajputana, but say that 
they have not intermarried with these since the time of Akbar. 
The origin of the name Meo is disputed, some deriving it 
from Mewat, which is said to be the Sanskrit mind-vati, ‘ rich 
in fish,’ while the Meos themselves derive it from maheo, a 
word used in driving cattle. Mina is said to come from Amina 
Meo or ‘ pure ’ Meo, a term applied to those who did not 
become Musalmans. The Hindu Meos and Minas claim to 
be Rajputs, but are not so regarded by other Hindus, and it is 
certain that outsiders have often been admitted in the past. 
Their tribal constitution varies in different places. The Muham¬ 
madan Meos call themselves Mewatis. In 1901 there were 
10,546 Meos and Minis in the United Provinces, chiefly in the 
Districts of Meerut (916), Bulandshahr (4,745), Agra (906), 
Bijnor (1,263), Budaun (884), and Moradabad (1,070); and 
51,028 Mewatis, chiefly in the Meerut (22,576), Agra (7,316), 
and Rohilkhand (16,129) Divisions. The large number in 
Rohilkhand, which was never part of Mewat, is explained by 
a migration owing to famine in Mewit in 1761-2. The Meos 
of Rajputana numbered 168,596, or nearly 2 per cent, of the 
total population. All are Muhammadans but six, and they are 
found in thirteen out of eighteen States. In Alwar there were 
113,142, or over 13 per cent, of the population; and in 
Bharatpur 51,546, or 8 per cent. The Khanzada subdivision 
is represented by 9,317 members, most of whom are in Alwar. 
The Mewatis have preserved many Hindu customs, such as 
exogamous rules and Hindu festivals. 

According to tradition, the Meos first crossed the Jumna in 
the period of anarchy which succeeded the invasion by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1018-9. The great Rajput clans of Bulandshahr 
and Etawah state that they dispossessed the Meos at the order 
of Prithwl Raj of Delhi towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Throughout the period of Muhammadan rule the Meos were 
the Ishmaelites of their own country and of the Upper Doab, 
though harried again and again by the kings of Delhi, from 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (1259) to Babar (1527). During the 
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troubled times of Timur’s invasion (1398) Bahadur Nahar, who 
founded the subdivision of Mewatis called Khanzadas, members 
of which were, for many years, rulers of Mewat, was one of the 
most powerful chiefs in this part of India. Under Akbar the 
tract was divided between the sarkdrs of Alwar and Tijara in 
the Subah of Delhi. The rule of the Mewatis was subse¬ 
quently challenged by the Jats, who had already risen to 
importance before the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and con¬ 
solidated their power in Southern Mewat in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; and from this time the history of Mewat 
merges in that of Alwar and Bharatpur. The Meos and 
Mewatis, however, retained their character for turbulence; and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century travelling in the 
Upper and Central Doab was unsafe owing to armed bands of 
Mewat! horsemen. They gave much trouble to Lord Lake’s 
forces in the Maratha War of 1803, while in the Mutiny they 
and the Gujars were conspicuous for their readiness to take 
advantage of disorder. 

[W. Crookc, Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, vol. iii, p. 485 et seq., where full authorities are 
quoted.] 
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Mewar (or Udaipur) Residency. —One of the eight 
political charges into which Rajputana is divided. Situated 
in the south of the Agency, it consists 1 of the four States of 
Udaipur, BanswSra, DQngarpur, and Partabgarh, and lies 
between 23 0 3' and 25 0 58' N. and 73° 1' and 75° 49' E. 
It is bounded on the north by the British District of Ajmer- 
MerwSra and the Shahpura chiefship ; on the north-east by 
Jaipur and Bundi; on the east it touches Kotah and an out¬ 
lying district of Tonk, but the greater part of this boundary is 
formed by Central India States; to the south are several 
States belonging to either Central India or the Bombay 
Presidency ; while on the west the Aravalli Hills separate it 
from Sirohi and Jodhpur. The head-quarters of the Resident 
are at Udaipur and those of his Assistant ordinarily at Dun- 
garpur. The population at the three enumerations was:—" 
(1881) 1,879,214, (1891) 2,310,024, and (1901) 1,336,283. 
The figures for the two earlier years are, however, unreliable, 
as, except in Partabgarh, the Bhils who form the majority of 
the population in the south were not counted, a rough guess 
only being made of their numbers. But, though the census 
figures for r88r and 1891 may have been too high, the loss of 
population during the last decade was certainly very great, due 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of fever 
which immediately followed it. In regard to area and popu¬ 
lation, the Residency stands third among the eight political 
divisions of Rajputana, while the density is nearly 79 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 76 for the whole Agency. 
Of the total population in 1901, Hindus formed nearly 69 per 
cent., Animists (mostly Bhils) 21, and Jains about 6 per cent. 
The table on the next page gives details regarding the four 
States making up the Residency. 

There are altogether 8,359 villages and 17 towns. Of the 
latter, only two have more than 10,000 inhabitants : namely, 
Udaipur City (45,976) and Bhilwara (10,346). 

1 It has recently been decided to establish a new Agency, comprising the 
States of Banswara, Dungarpwr, and Partabgarh. 
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State. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Normal land 
revenue (khdlsa), 
in thousands of 
rupees. 

Udaipur .... 

12,691 

1,018,805 

13,60 

Banswara 

1,946 

165,350 

85 

Dungarpur 

1.447 

J00,IO3 

1,00 

Partabgarh ♦ 

886 

52,025 

1,00 

Total 

16,970 

1-336.283 

* 6,45 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar).—A State situated in Area and 
the south of Rajputana, between 23 0 49' and 25 0 58' N. and P osltion - 
73 0 1' and 75 0 49' E., with an area of 12,691 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the British District of Ajmer- I’otm- 
Merwara and the Shahpura chiefship; on the west by Jodhpur 
and Sirohi ; on the south-west by Idar; on the south by and hill 
Dtingarpur, Banswara, and Partabgarh; on the east by ant j nver 
Sindhia’s district of Nlmach, the Nlmbahera district of Tonk, 
and the States of Bundi and Kotah; and on the north-east 
by Jaipur. In the centre of the State lies the Gwalior 
pargana of Gangapur, comprising xo villages; towards the 
east is the Indore pargana of Nandwas with 29 villages; and 
in the south-east the territories of several States interlace, 
while portions of Gwalior, Indore, and Tonk are encircled on 
all sides by Mewar. Similarly, numerous patches of Mewar 
territory are entirely separated from the main body of the 
State: namely, one in Shahpura on the north, another in 
Jodhpur on the north-west, a third in Idar on the south-west, 
and several in Gwalior on the south-east and east. (The. 
northern and eastern portions of the State generally consist of 
an elevated plateau of fine open undulating country sloping 
gradually to the north-east, while the southern and western 
portions are entirely covered with rocks, hills, and dense 
jungle. The whole of the mountainous country in the south¬ 
west is politically known as the Hilly Tracts of Mewar, and 
embraces the wildest portion of the Arayalli Hills. This 
range enters the State from Merwara at a height of 2,383 feet 
above sea-level, and is at first only a few miles in breadth, but 
continuing in a south-westerly direction along the Marwar 
border it gradually increases in height and extends over the 
south-western portion of the State, where it attains a breadth 
of about 60 miles. The highest peak is 4,315 feet above the 
sea, at 24 0 58' N. and 73 0 31' E. In the south-eastern corner 
a range of hills runs from Bari Sadri to the Jakam river, 
while to the east of Chitor is a series of hills, all running 
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north and south, and forming narrow confined valleys parallel 
to each other. The two highest points are just over 2,000 feet 
above the sea, but the average height is about 1,850 feet. On 
the eastern border is the cluster of hills on which the fort of 
Mandalgarh is situated, the starting-point of the central Bundi 
range, and in the north-east corner is another distinct range 
extending to the town of Jahazpur. The principal rivers are 
the Chambal and its tributary the Banas. The former flows for 
only a few miles through the State in the east near Bhainsror- 
garh, where it is joined by the Bamani. The Banas rises 
in the Aravalli Hills near Kumbhalgarh, and after a course of 
about 180 miles, generally east-by-north-east, leaves the State 
not far from the cantonment of Deoli. Its chief affluents in 
Mewar are the Berach and the Kothari. The former rises 
in the hills north of Udaipur city, and till it flows into the 
Udai Sagar, a lake close to the capital, is usually called the 
Ahar, after the village of that name. After leaving the Udai 
Sagar it flows east-by-north-east past Chitor, and eventually 
joins the Banas near Mandalgarh after a total course of 
about 130 miles. The Kothari rises in the hills near Dewair, 
and flows for about 90 miles almost due east across the 
plains before it falls into the Banas. Other rivers are the 
Khari in the north, and the Som and its tributary the Jakaff, 
in the south. 

Numerous lakes and tanks are scattered throughout the 
State, the finest being the Dhf.bar or Jai Samand, the Raj 
Samand at Kankroli, and the Udai Sagar, the Pichola, and 
the Fateh Sagar at or near the capital. 

The rocks of Udaipur consist for the most part of schists 
belonging to the Aravalli system. To the east and south-east 
of Udaipur city are found ridges of quartzite belonging to the 
Alwar group of the Delhi system. With them are associated 
bands of conglomerate containing boulders and pebbles of 
quartzite in a schistose quartzitic matrix, but the position of 
these formations is not well established. East of these beds 
a large area of granitic gneiss, upon which some outliers of the 
Aravalli and Delhi schists and quartzites rest unconformably, 
extends to Chitor, where it is covered’ by shales, limestone, 
and sandstone belonging to the Lower Vindhyan group. Traces 
of copper have been found near Rewara in the centre of the 
State, and at Boraj and Anjani in the south; and in olden 
days the lead mines at Jawar were extensively worked. Iron 
occurs at many places in the east and north-east, and garnets 
are found in the Bhllwara district. 
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Antelope and ravine deer (Indian gazelle) abound in the Fauna, 
open country, and in the cold season the numerous tanks are 
usually thronged with wild-fowl. Leopards and wild hog are 
common in and near the hills. Tigers, bears, and sambar 
(Cervus unicolor) are found in the Aravallis from Kumbhalgarh 
to Kotra, in the Chhotl Sadri district in the south-east, and in 
the Bhainsrorgarh and Bijolia estates in the east. Chilal 
(Cervus axis) confine themselves to the vicinity of the Jakam 
river. 

The climate is healthy and the heat never excessive. The Climate 
mean temperature at the capital during the eight years ending p^ature" 
1905 (an observatory was first started in 1898) was about 
77°, varying from 6i° in January to 89° in May, and the mean 
daily range was about 24° 

The annual rainfall at the capital since 1880 has averaged Rainfall, 
about 24^ inches, of which 14 inches are received in July and 
August. There is usually more rain in the south-west, the 
averages for Kherwara and Kotra being 26-J and 31-| inches 
respectively. The maximum fall recorded in any one year 
was 59^ inches at Kotra in 1893, while the minimum was 
4 inches at the Dhebar lake in 1899. 

The Maharanas of Me war are the highest in rank and History, 
dignity among the Rajput chiefs of India, claiming descent 
from Kusa, the elder son of Rama, king of Ajodhya and the 
hero of the Ramayana. No State made a more courageous 
or prolonged resistance to the Muhammadans; and it is the 
pride of this house that it never gave a daughter in marriage 
to any of the Musalman emperors, and for many years ceased 
to intermarry with the other Rajput families who bad formed 
such alliances. According to the chronicles, the last of the 
descendants of Kusa to rule over Oudh was Sumitra, and 
some generations later Kanak Sen founded the kingdom of 
Vallabhi in Kathiawar. The rulers of Vallabhi fell before 
barbarian invaders, and Siladitya, the chief, was killed. His 
posthumous son, Gohaditya, ruled in Idar and the hilly 
country in the south-west of Mewar, and from him the clan 
took the name of Gohelot or Gahlot. The sixth chief after 
Gohaditya was Mahendraji II, better known as Bapa. He 
had his capital at Nagda, a few miles to the north of Udaipur 
city, and when he grew up, left it to seek his fortune at Chitor, 
where Raja Man Singh of the Mori clan of Rajputs was ruling. 

The story runs that he led the Chitor forces against the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind, 
and that, after defeating and expelling them, he ousted Man 
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Singh in 734 and ruled in his stead, taking the title of 
Rawal. 

Little, however, is known of the history of the State till the 
early part of the fourteenth century. At this time Ratan Singh I 
was the chief, and his rule is memorable for the sack of Chitor 
by Ala-ud-dtn Khiljf in 1303, after a siege which is said to have 
lasted for six months. Ratan Singh was among the killed, and 
the conqueror entrusted the fort to his son, Khizr Khan, and 
called it Khizrabad after him. In the time of Ratan Singh’s 
successor, Karan Singh I *, Mewar was invaded by Mokal Singh, 
the Parihar Rana of Mandor, the old capital of Marwar. Karan 
Singh sent his eldest son Mahup against the invader, and on his 
failure, entrusted the task to a younger son, Rahup, who speedily 
defeated the Parihar and brought him back prisoner. For this 
exploit Rihup was declared heir apparent, and received the title 
of Rana, while his elder brother left the State and conquered 
the territory now known as DOngarpur, where he'ruled as 
Rawal. Rahup was thus the first Rana of Mewar; and it was 
he w r ho changed the name of his clan from Gahlot to Sesodia, 
an appellation derived from Sesoda, the village where he lived. 
The next six chiefs ruled for very brief periods, and all died in 
attempts to regain Chitor. The fort was recovered by Rani 
Bhuvan Singh, but was almost immediately after retaken by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century when Lakshman Singh was Rani. The latter and 
seven of his sons were killed during the siege, and the govern¬ 
ment of the fort and neighbouring country was made over to 
Maldeo, the Chauhan chief of Jalor in Marwar. Rana Hamir 
Singh I, second in succession to Lakshman Singh, at once 
made preparations to recapture Chitor, and by marrying the 
daughter of Maldeo was not long in attaining his object. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak brought a large army to recover the 
fortress, but was defeated and taken prisoner at Singoli, close to 

1 The account in the text is that usually accepted; but according to 
a manuscript of the fifteenth century recently discovered at Udaipur, Karan 
Singti ruled towards the end of the twelfth century, nine generations before 
Ratan Singh, and in his time the family was divided into two branches, the 
senior remaining at Chitor with the title of Rawal and the junior settling 
at Sesoda with the title of Rana. This continued for more than 100 years, 
and when Ala-ttd-dln besieged Chitor in 1303, Ratan Singh was Rawal and 
Lakshman Singh Rina; the latter came to the assistance of his kinsman and 
both were killed in the sack. The fort remained in the possession of the 
Musalmans till the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and was never besieged 
by him, but was recovered by K 3 na Hamir Singh as stated in tile text. 
For further details, see Rajpdana Gazetteer, vol. ii, under publication. 
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the eastern border of Me war, and was not liberated till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been 50 lakhs of rupees and 100 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Hamlr Singh died in 
1364, and during the next century and a half the arms of 
Mewar were successful and the State prospered. In the time 
of Rana Laksh Singh or Lakha (1382-97), lead and silver 
mines were discovered at Jawar, and the proceeds were ex¬ 
pended in rebuilding the temples and palaces levelled by 
Ala-ud-dln, and in making dams so as to form reservoirs and 
lakes. Rana Kumbha (1433-68) defeated Mahmud Khiljl of 
Malwa and kept him prisoner at Chitor for six months ; he also 
gained victories over Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musalman 
governor of Nagaur in Marwar ; and he erected the triumphal 
pillar (Jai Siambti) at Chitor and numerous forts, the chief of 
them being Kumbhalgarh. Rana Rai Mai (1473-1508) also 
fought with the ruler of Malwa, and conquered Ghiyits-ud-dln. 

We now come to the time of Rana Sangram Singh I, or 
Sanga, when Mewar reached the summit of its prosperity and 
is said to have yielded a revenue of ten crores. The boundaries 
are described as extending from near Bayana on the north and 
the river Sind on the east to Malwa in the south and the 
Aravallis on the west, Tod tells us that 80,000 horse, seven 
Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos, and 104 chiefs bearing 
the titles of Rawal or Rawat, with 500 war elephants, followed 
Rana Sanga into the field. Before he was called on to contend 
with the house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitched battles 
against the sovereigns of Delhi and Malwa, in two of which he 
had been opposed by Ibrahim Lodi in person. On one occasion 
he captured Mahmud II of Malwa and released him without 
ransom, an act of generosity which even the Musalman his¬ 
torians praised, and his successful storming of the strong forts 
of Ranthambhor and Khandhar (now belonging to Jaipur) 
gained him great renown. Such was the condition of Mewar 
at the time of the emperor Babar’s invasion. The Mughal 
prince, having defeated Ibrahim Lodi and secured Agra and 
Delhi, turned his arms against Rana Sanga, and the opposing 
forces met at Khanua in March, 1527. In the preliminary 
skirmishes the Rajputs were successful, but were eventually 
defeated with great slaughter. According to the Mewar 
chroniclers, this reverse was largely due to the desertion of 
Salehdi, the Tonwar chief of Raisen (now in Bhopal), who 
went over to Babar with 35,000 horse. Rana Sanga was 
wounded in this battle, and was carried to the village of Baswa 
in Jaipur, where he died in the same year. His son, Ratan 
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Singh II, after ruling for four years, was killed by Rao Suraj 
Mai of Bundi, whom he killed simultaneously, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vikramaditya, who alienated the attachment of his 
nobles by neglecting them for men of low degree. Taking 
advantage of the feud which thus arose, Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat invaded Mewar and took Chitor in 1534. The fort 
was as usual gallantly defended, but, though the Rathor queen- 
mother is said to have personally headed a sally in which she 
was slain, it was of no avail. As on the two previous occasions 
when Chitor fell, the funeral pyre was lighted, the women 
ascended it, and the garrison rushed forth to destruction. The 
emperor Humayun marched against Bahadur Shah and defeated 
him near Mandasor; whereupon Vikramaditya regained his 
capital, but, continuing his insolence to his nobles, was assas¬ 
sinated in 1535 by Banbir, the natural son of Rana Sanga’s 
brother. Banbir ruled for about two years, when he was dis¬ 
possessed by Udai Singh (1537-72). He founded Udaipur city 
in 1559, and eight years later (1567) occurred the last siege 
and sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the 
emperor Akbar. The RanS. abandoned the fort early in the 
siege, but his absence did not facilitate its capture. There was 
still a strong garrison led by such heroes as Jai Mai of Badnor 
and Patta of Kelwa, but notwithstanding their gallant efforts 
the fort was taken. Of the garrison, which consisted of 8,000 
soldiers and 40,000 inhabitants, 30,000 are said to have been 
slain, and most of the rest were taken prisoners. Udai Singh 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I (1572-97). 
Sheltered in the hills, he caused the plains of Mewar to be 
desolated with the view of impeding the imperial forces; but 
he suffered a severe defeat at Haldighat in 1576, and, being 
hemmed in by the numerous armies of the emperor, fled 
towards Sind, and had actually descended the Aravallis when 
his minister, Bhun Sah, offered his accumulated wealth. Col¬ 
lecting his straggling adherents, the Rana suddenly returned, 
and, surprising the imperial forces at Dewair, cut them to 
pieces ; and he followed up his advantage with such celerity 
and energy that in a short campaign he recovered nearly all his 
territory and remained in undisturbed possession till his death. 
He was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, in whose time 
Jahangir determined upon the entire subjugation of Mewar. 
He installed at Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, 
who had come over to his side; and he dispatched a large 
force under his son, Parwez, but it was completely defeated 
near Untala, Reinforcements under Mahabat Khan and 
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Abdullah failed to effect the desired object, so the emperor 
moved his camp to Ajmer, with the avowed intention of placing 
himself at the head of the troops employed against the Rana. 
The army was, however, really commanded by his son Khurram, 
afterwards Shah Jahan, and it plundered Mewar. Rana Amar 
Singh, recognizing that further opposition was hopeless, made 
his submission to the emperor in 1614, on the condition that 
he should never have to present himself in person, but could 
send his son in his place. This stipulation being accepted, the 
heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied Khurram to Ajmer, 
where he was magnanimously treated by Jahangir, and shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops were withdrawn from Chitor. 
Amar Singh died in 1620, and throughout the rule of his son 
Karan Singh (1620-8) and his grandson Jagat Singh I (1628-52) 
Mewar enjoyed perfect tranquillity. On Aurang/.eb imposing 
the capitation tax (jazia) on Hindus, Rana Raj Singh I, who 
ruled from 1652 to 1680, remonstrated in a dignified letter; 
and this so enraged the emperor that lie sent an overwhelm¬ 
ing army which destroyed many temples and idols at Chitor, 
Mandalgarh, Udaipur, and other places which fell into its 
hands. The country was visited by a terrible famine in 1662, 
and, to relieve the population, the Rana built the dam which 
forms the well-known lake at Kankroli called after him Raj 
Samand. He was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, who ruled 
till 1698. In 1681 he concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb, in 
which the right of imposing the capitation tax was renounced, 
and he subsequently constructed the dam of the famous 
Dhebar Lake (Jai Samand). Amar Singh II (1698-1710) 
formed an alliance with the Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
for mutual protection against the Muhammadans. It was one 
of the conditions of this compact that these chiefs should regain 
the privilege of marriage with the Udaipur family, which had 
been suspended since they had given daughters in marriage to 
the emperors; but the Rana unfortunately added a proviso that 
the son of an Udaipur princess should succeed in preference to 
any elder son by another mother. The quarrels to which this 
stipulation gave rise led to the conquest of the country by the 
Marathas, at whose hands Mewar suffered more cruel devasta¬ 
tions than it had ever been subjected to by the Muhammadans. 
Amar Singh was succeeded by Sangram Singh II (1710-34), 
who was followed by Jagat Singh II (1734-51). In his time 
the Maratha power waxed greater, and the surrender to them 
by Muhammad Shah of the chauth, or one-fourth part of the 
revenues of the empire, opened the door to a similar demand 
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from all the territories subordinate to it. Accordingly, in 1736, 
the Rana concluded a treaty with Baji Rao Peshwa by which 
he agreed to pay him i-6 lakhs annually. A few years later, 
the proviso in the triple compact already noticed began to have 
results. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Madho 
Singh, by a daughter of Rana Arnar Singh II, and an elder 
son, Isri Singh, by another wife. To defeat the proviso and 
strengthen Isri Singh, he married the latter to a daughter of 
the Rawat of Salumbar, the most powerful of the Udaipur 
nobles, so as to secure for him a strong party in MewSr itself. 
On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh succeeded at Jaipur; 
but Rana Jagat Singh supported by arms the claims of Madho 
Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of Malhar Rao 
Holkar and agreed to pay him 80 lakhs 1 on the deposition 
of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned himself, 
while Holkar received in part payment the rich district of 
Rampura. Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress of 
any real or supposed wrong, to call in the aid of the Marathas, 
who thus obtained a firm footing in Me war, and became the 
referees in all disputes and the virtual rulers of the country. 
The successors of Jagat Singh were Pratap Singh II (1751-4), 
Raj Singh II (1754—6 r), Ari Singh II (1761-73), and Hanur 
Singh II (1773-8). During their rule the ravages and exac¬ 
tions of the Marathas continued. The nobles of the Stale 
formed a party to depose Ari Singh and set. up a youth called 
Ratna, alleged to have been the posthumous son of the previous 
Rana. To succeed in their designs they called in Sindhia, who, 
after defeating Ari Singh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, 
invested Udaipur city and declined to raise the siege till he had 
been promised 63^ lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in 
specie, and the districts of Jawad, Jlran, and Nlmach were 
mortgaged for the remainder. Not long afterwards, Sindhia 
dismissed the Rana’s officers from these territories, which were 
thus lost to Me war. In 1771 the district of Godwar, which 
had been made over temporarily to Maharaja Bijai Singh of 
Jodhpur to preserve it from the pretender, was also lost, as the 
Jodhpur chief declined to give it up; and, a few years later, 
Holkar made himself master of Nimbahera and other tracts. 
It has been estimated that up to 1778 the Marathas had 
extracted from Mewar about 181 lakhs in cash and territory of 
the annual value of 28 lakhs. Bhlm Singh II was Rana from 
1778 to 1828; and for the greater part of this period his terri¬ 
tory was laid waste by the armies of Sindhia, Holkar, and 
1 Some say 64 lakhs, others 100. 
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Amir Khan, and by many hordes of Pindari plunderers, while 
his own nobles were not slow in usurping crown lands. The 
distractions were increased by a ruinous war between the chiefs 
of Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of the Rana’s daughter, 
Krishna Kunwari. At length, in 1817, the British Government 
resolved to extend its influence and protection over the States 
of Rajputana, and Bhlm Singh eagerly embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity. A treaty was made in r8i8, under which the tribute 
payable to the British Government was to be one-fourth of the 
revenues for five years and thereafter three-eighths in perpetuity. 
In 1826, however, the tribute was fixed at 3 lakhs in the 
local currency, and in June, 1846, this was reduced to 2 
lakhs (British). As the country was utterly disorganized and 
active interference was necessary to restore the State to prosperity, 
the Political Agent was directed to take the control of affairs 
into his own hands. The result was that the net revenues 
increased from 4*4 lakhs in 18r9 to 8-8 lakhs in 1821 ; but, on 
British interference being gradually withdrawn, the State again 
became involved in debt. During the rule of Jawan Singh 
(1828-38) matters went from bad to worse ; and his adopted 
son, Sardar Singh, succeeded in r838 to an inheritance of debt 
amounting to about 20 lakhs, of which nearly 8 lakhs was on 
account of tribute. He ruled for only four years, and was 
followed by his younger brother Sartlp Singh, who hospitably 
sheltered several English families during the Mutiny and died 
in 1861. Maharana Shambhu Singh ruled from 1861 to 1874. 
During his minority the administration was conducted by 
a Council, with the aid of the advice of the Political Agent; 
but this body worked badly, and it was eventually found 
necessary to entrust greater power to the Agent. The change 
was attended with success; and when the administration was 
handed over to the young chief in r865, the cash balance in 
the treasury exceeded 30 lakhs. Shambhu Singh’s liberality 
and good management during the famine of 1868-9 met with 
the cordial approval of Government, and he was created 
a G.C.S.I. in r87r. His successor was his first cousin, Sajjan 
Singh. As he was a minor, the State was managed for about 
two years by a Council aided by the Political Agent; but 
he was invested with ruling powers in 1876, and in 1881 was 
created a G.C.S.I. In his time settlement operations were 
started in certain khalsa districts, and an agreement providing 
for the suppression of the manufacture of salt and the abolition 
of all transit duty thereon was concluded with the British 
Government. In 1884, on the death of Sajjan Singh without 
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issue, the unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell 
on Fateh Singh, a descendant of the fourth son of Rana 
Sangram Singh II; and the selection having been confirmed 
by Government, he was duly installed in 1885. For a few 
months he carried on his duties with the assistance of the 
Resident, and was then invested with full powers. He was 
created a G.C.S.I. in 1887, and in the same year, in com¬ 
memoration of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee, he abolished transit 
dues within his State on all articles except opium. In 1897 his 
personal salute was raised to twenty-one guns. Among other 
important events of his rule are the construction of the railway 
from Chitor to the capital, the introduction of a settlement, and 
the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. The chief bears the titles 
of His Highness and Maharana, and ordinarily receives a 
salute of nineteen guns. 

Mewar is rich in archaeological remains. Stone inscriptions 
dating from the third century b.c. to the eighteenth century 
a.d. are numerous, but none has been found on copper of a 
date earlier than the twelfth century. Among buildings, the 
oldest are probably the two stupas at Nagari, On the lofty hill 
of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Klrtti Starnbh 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Staml/h of the 
fifteenth century; and several temples and palaces. Ancient 
temples, many of which are exquisitely carved, exist at Barolli 
near Bhainsrorgarh ; at Bijolia; at Menal near Begun; 
and at Eklingjl and N agda not far from Udaipur City. 

Excluding the 94 Mewar villages situated in the British 
District of Merwara, which, under an arrangement arrived at 
in 1883, are managed by the Government of India, but over 
which the Maharana still retains other rights, the State con¬ 
tains 6,044 towns and villages, and its population at the three 
enumerations was : (1881) 1,494,220, (1891) 1,845,008, and 
(1901) 1,018,805. These figures show an increase in popula¬ 
tion during the first decade of about 23 per cent, and a decrease 
during the second decade of nearly 4 5 per cent. But it must 
be remembered that the Census of 1901 was the first complete 
one taken in Mewar. At neither of the earlier enumerations 
were the Bhlls regularly counted; a very rough estimate was 
made of their numbers, and the figures so arrived at have been 
included in the totals. A large decrease in population certainly 
occurred between 1891 and 1901, due to a series of indifferent 
seasons culminating in the great famine of 1899-1900, and to 
a severe type of malarial fever which prevailed in the autumn 
of 1900, and is said to have carried off more victims than the 
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famine itself. The territory is divided into 17 districts, of 
which the larger are called silos and the smaller parganas; it 
also includes the two bkumats of Kherwara and Kotra, held by 
petty Girasia chiefs, and the 28 jagir estates of the principal 
nobles of Mewar. The chief towns are Udaipur City, BhIl- 
wara, Nathdwara, and Ciiitor. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


Subdivision. 

Number of 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Percentage 
of varia¬ 
tion in 
population 
between 
1891 and 
1901. 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and write. | 

CO 

d 

5 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Bhltwara ziia 

2 

205 

66,565 

— 3 ° *9 

3,123 

Chitor ,, 

I 

440 

66,004 

- 5°-9 

3,325 

Chhoti Sadri „ 

I 

209 

31 ,662 

- 34 ' 1 

773 

Devasthan ,, 


102 

23,622 

- 43-3 

4 S 3 

Jahazpur ,, 

l r 

489 

124,267 

- 3>*7 

6,985 

Girwa „ 

I 

306 

4-j 1 5° 

— 50.8 

>,675 

Kapasan „ 


I42 

2 S. 37 > 

- 45.8 

685 

Magra „ 


328 

48,460 

-48.2 

1,227 

Mandalgarh „ 


238 

8.5.619 

- 60-2 

3.32 

Rasmi „ 


100 

26,897 

- 42-5 

890 

Sahran ,, 


274 

53,850 

— 46.1 

1 , 78.3 

6 parganas . 


594 

127,147 

- 4 T.I 

4,582 

2 bhumdts 

2 

361 

37,488 

- 46-3 

>•273 

28 principal jagir estates 

6 

2,2 2 2 

308,703 

-4 7’9 

23,518 

State total 

'4 

6,030 

1,018,805 

-44.8 

40,854 


Of the total population, 779,676, or over 76 per cent., are 
Hindus, and 134,114, or 13 percent., Animists, while Jains 
number 64,623, and Musalmans 40,07 2. The languages spoken 
are Mewarl (a variety of Marwarl, one of the four main groups 
of Rajasthani) and Bhlll, a dialect based partly on Gujarati. 

Of castes and tribes, the most numerous is that of the Castes and 
BhIlk, who number 118,000, or more than u per cent. of 0 . ccu P a - 
the entire population. Next come the Mahajans (94,000), the 
Brahmans (94,000), and the Rajputs (92,000), each about 
9 per cent. Other castes numerically strong are the Jats 
(58,000), Gujars (50,000), and the Balais or village servants 
(41,000). The main occupation of the people is agriculture, 
more than 55 per cent, living by the land, while many others 
are partially agriculturists. The great cultivating classes are 
the Jats, Gujars, Malis, Gadris, Dangis, and Dhakars ; but in 
almost every village, Mahajans, Telis, Kumhars, Brahmans, &c., 
will be found practising agriculture, sometimes as their sole 
means of subsistence and sometimes in conjunction with their 
own peculiar functions. 
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In 1901 there were 184 native Christians, of whom 96 were 
Presbyterians, 61 Roman Catholics, and 23 belonged to the 
Anglican communion. The United Free Church of Scotland 
has had a branch at the capital since 1877, and the Church 
Missionary Society at Kherwara since i88r. 

The character of the soil varies a good deal, but the limits 
of each kind are marked with tolerable distinctness. To the 
south along the hills the so-called black cotton soil largely 
predominates, and in the Chhotl Sadri district in the south-east 
there is little else. It chiefly lies in wide level tracts ; and 
where the surface of the country rises into undulations, it 
changes on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with 
irrigation, but inferior otherwise to the black. Along the banks 
of rivers the soil is generally light and sandy, but possesses the 
greatest facility for irrigation ; and consequently the best 
villages and most highly cultivated tracts are found in such 
localities. The Chitor district also contains a good deal of 
black soil, but near the bills the ground is red and stony. In 
Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-east) the 
surface is very undulating, and the soil is often light and 
covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts exhibit the greatest diversity. Here may be seen 
wide plains of black soil and then an undulating tract of pqof' 
and rocky ground, while, wherever a river flows, on both sides 
are broad stretches of light sandy loam rendered fertile by 
irrigation and manure and bearing the most valuable crops. 
The most productive of all is unquestionably the black soil of 
the level plains; but the red loam of the slopes and the light 
sand of the river banks, though inferior in natural fertility, yield 
a rich return to careful cultivation. The poorest and most 
unmanageable is the thin and stony soil of the undulations. 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open 
country, are of the usual kind. In the south the gorges and 
slopes of the hills are embanked into successive steps or 
terraces, which, during the rains, become so many swamps, 
draining one into the other. On the hill-sides, wdlar or 
shifting cultivation is practised by the Bhils. This consists 
of cutting down the woods and burning them on the ground, 
in order to clear room for a field which is manured by the 
ashes. The seed is scattered broadcast and, after a year or 
two, the soil is exhausted, and then another felling takes place. 
The system is most destructive to the forests. 

The autumn and spring harvests are, in Me war, called sialu 
and unalu respectively. The principal crops in the former are 
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maize, jowar, til\ cotton, and sugar-cane, while in the cold tisties and 
season the important staples are wheat, barley, gram, and P rm, -‘ 1 P al 
poppy. No reliable agricultural statistics are available. The 
area of the districts in which the settlement has been introduced 
is about 2,076 square miles ; and of this, 743 square miles, or 
about 36 per cent., are said to be under cultivation in ordinary 
seasons. 

About one-fourth of the cultivated area is irrigated. Irri- Irrigation, 
gation is mainly from wells, of which there are said to be at 
least 25,000 in the districts that have been settled and about 
100,000 in the entire State. A layer of hard rock usually 
lies within a few feet of the surface and renders the con¬ 
struction of wells a task of great expense and labour. Water 
is raised by means of the Persian wheel or, when the spring- 
level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket. In shallow wells, the Persian wheel is sometimes 
worked by the feet and is termed pdvli. There are said to 
be upwards of 100 large tanks in the khdlsa portion of the 
State, and almost every village has a tank of some kind; but 
the area irrigated from this source in the districts that have 
been settled is small, being estimated at about 27 square miles, 
or one-seventh of the total irrigated area. 

The forests of Mewar occupy about 4,600 square miles, but Forests, 
they are not systematically worked. About 72 square miles 
are said to be 1 reserved ’; but even these are under no system 
of real conservancy, and the so-called Re-scrves are kept chiefly 
for sporting purposes and to a certain extent for the supply of 
forage and fuel for .State requirements. Elsewhere, the people 
cut wood and graze their cattle at will, and forest fires rage 
throughout the dry months of the year. The best forests 
are in the west and south-west along the Aravalli range, and 
in the south near Salumbar, Dariawad, and the Dhebar Lake. 

The more valuable trees, such as teak, black-wood, and ebony, 
are scarce, but the following are found in numbers:— babul 
(Acacia arabica), banian or bar (Ficus bengalensis), bcr (Zizy- 
phus Jujuba ), dhdk (Butea frondosa) gular (Ficus glomemta), 
haldu (Adina cordifolia'), jamun (Eugenia Jamboland), khair 
(Acacia Catechu ), khejra (Prosopis spicigera), mahud (Bassia 
latifolid), mango, nlm (Mclia Azadirachta), plpal (Ficus 
religiosa), sdlar (Boswellia thurifera ), shlsham (.Dalbergia 
Sissoo), siris (Albizzia Lebbek), and the tamarind, &c. The 
annual revenue derived from the sale of grass and minor pro¬ 
duce, such as honey, wax, gum, &c., is about Rs. 15,000, and 
the expenditure about Rs, 9,000. 
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Mewar is rich in minerals, but they are hardly worked at all 
now. The lead and zinc mines at Jawar, about 16 miles south 
of the capital, are said to have yielded up to 1766 a net 
revenue of two lakhs, and were worked till the famine of 1812. 
Prospecting operations were started in 1872, hut great difficulty 
was experienced in removing water by manual labour, and the 
Maharana was not disposed to incur the cost of providing 
machinery. Two specimens of galena then found showed but 
a very small proportion of silver, namely about 10^ ounces to 
a ton of lead. Iron mines are still worked in the eastern half 
of the State, but not to any great extent; and garnets are pro¬ 
curable at several places in the Bhilwara district. Sandstone 
is abundant, especially in the hills at the Dhebar Lake and 
at Debari; excellent white marble is found at Rajnagar and 
black marble near Chitor. 

The manufactures consist of swords, daggers, embroidery, 
ivory and wooden bangles, and cotton cloths printed in gold 
and silver at the capital; tinned utensils at Bhilwara; stone 
toys and images at Rakhabh Dev; and leathern jars for ghi 
and oil at different places. A cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory is worked by the Darbar at Bhilwara. 

The chief exports of Mewar are cotton, wool, opium, ghi, 
oilseeds, sheep and goats, cooking utensils, printed cloths, and. 
in good years, cereals; the chief imports are salt, tobuixo, 
sugar, piece-goods, coco-nuts, and metals. 

The Rajputana Malwa Railway traverses the eastern half of 
the State from north to south, with a length of about 82 miles 
and 10 stations in Mewar. From Chitor, another line, the 
property of the Darbar, runs almost due west to the capital, 
and is consequently called the Udaipur-Chitor Railway. This 
line was opened for traffic in 1895 as far as Debari, about 
eight miles from Udaipur city; it was worked by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway till the end of 1897, and 
subsequently by the Darbar. In 1898 the Maharana decided 
to extend the line to his capital, and this work was completed 
by 1899. The length of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway is a little 
over 67 miles, and the total expenditure to the end of 1905 
was nearly 21 lakhs. In the year last mentioned the gross 
working expenses were Rs. 1,04,000 and the net revenue 
Rs. 1,03,000. The return of net revenue on capital has 
varied from 3-39 per cent, in 1896 to 9-37 per cent, in 
1900, and averages about 5 per cent. 

The total length of metalled roads is 142 miles and of un¬ 
metalled roads 257 miles. All these are maintained by the 
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Darbar, except the one connecting Nasirabad with Nlmach 
(82 miles unmetalled within Mevvar limits). This road was 
constructed between 1866 and 1875 at a cost of about 2-8 
lakhs, of which the Darbar contributed two-thirds and the British 
Government one-third; and about half of it was originally 
metalled, but, since the advent of the railway, it has been 
maintained as a fair-weather communication only. A useful 
road is that running south from Udaipur to Kherwara, and 
thence north-west past Kotra to Roliera station in Sirohi. It 
is unmetalled and 120 miles in length to the Sirohi border. 

There are 36 Imperial post offices in the State, and four of Post and 
them are also telegraph offices. In addition, a local postal te ^ e ® ra P h 
system, called Brahmani dak , is maintained for the conveyance 
of State and private correspondence to and from places not 
served by the Imperial system. It is managed by a contractor, 
who receives Rs. 1,920 yearly from the Darbar, and charges 
the public half an anna (in the local currency) per letter 
irrespective of weight. 

Famines are fortunately rare in Mewar. The first of which Famine, 
there is any record is that of 1662, when the principal relief 
work was the dam of the Raj Samand at Kankroli. Famines 
are mentioned as having occurred in 1812-3, *833—4, and 
1868-9. In the ' ast °f these, Maharana Shambhu Singh was 
conspicuous in his efforts to relieve distress, and altogether 
spent about 5 lakhs, besides remitting transit duties on grain. 

In 1899 the rainfall was scanty, only 4 inches being received 
in some parts; the autumn crops failed and fodder was very 
scarce. Relief works and poorhouses were started in Septem¬ 
ber and kept open for eleven months; but there was great 
difficulty in carrying grain to tracts remote from the railway, 
as most of the cattle had been removed or had died, and the 
price of camel or cart hire was prohibitive. Over the khalsa 
area the relief was on the whole adequate (though the Darbar’s 
efforts were seriously hampered by the incapacity and mis¬ 
conduct of its officials), but, save in the estates of a few nobles, 
the relief measures elsewhere were unsatisfactory. More than 
34 million units were relieved on works or gratuitously, and the 
total expenditure was about 25 lakhs. When the famine was 
at its height in May, 1900, cholera broke out with great severity 
and added to the difficulties. The population of Kherwara 
was decimated, and 5 percent, of the inhabitants of the capital 
died from this disease within a fortnight. A more recent 
scarcity in 1901-2 was due as much to a plague of rats as to 
scanty rainfall. It was confined to the western and south- 
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western districts, and about three million units were relieved 
on works and gratuitously at a cost of two lakhs. 

The administration is carried on by the Maharana, assisted 
by two ministerial officers who, with a staff of clerks, form what 
is called the Mahakma khds, or chief executive department in 
the State. A hakim is in charge of each of the eleven zilas 
and six parganas into which Mewar is divided. Each zila is 
composed of two or more subdivisions with a naib-hdkim in 
charge of each, but, with one exception (Ivumbhalgarh), there 
is no such official in a pargana. 

The civil and criminal courts are guided generally by the 
Codes of British India, Hindu law, and local custom. The 
naih-hdkims have no recognized powers, but exercise such as 
may be delegated to them by their hakims. The latter decide 
civil suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value, and can pass a sentence 
of imprisonment up to a term of one year, or in some cases 
only six months, and line up to Rs. 500. Appeals against 
their decisions lie to the chief civil or criminal court at the 
capital, as the case may be. The judge of the former court 
can also decide suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value, while 
the presiding officer of the latter can sentence to three years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. The next highest, 
court is the Makendraj Sab ha or Ijlds tndmuli, a council 
of eight members. It hears appeals against the orders-riM the 
courts immediately below it, and can itself decide suits not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 in value and pass a sentence of seven 
years’ imprisonment and Rs. 5.000 fine. This same court, 
when presided over by the Maharana in person, is called the 
Ijlds kdmil and is the highest court in the State, disposing of all 
serious and important cases. The Darbar claims full jurisdiction 
in all the jdgir estates, save those of fourteen of the first-class 
nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1878-9. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State are now about 
2 6| and 26 lakhs a year respectively. The chief sources of 
revenue are (in lakhs):—land revenue, 13-6 ; customs (in¬ 
cluding payments made by Government under the Salt agree¬ 
ments of 1879), 7-2; the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 2 ; and 
tribute from jdgirddrs, about 1-3 ; while the main items of 
expenditure are army (including police), 7; privy purse and 
palace, 4 ; civil and judicial staff, 3-2 ; tribute to Government, 
2 ; and public works, i-8 lakhs. The State is believed to be 
free from debt. Besides British rupees, five different kinds of 
silver coins are current in Mewar : namely, Chitori, Udaipuri, 
Bhllari, Sarup shaki, and Chandori; but the first three are no 
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longer minted. The rate of exchange with the British rupee 
fluctuates almost daily, depending generally on the condition 
of its export and import trade. In October, 1905, the ex¬ 
change for 100 British rupees was approximately 121 Sarup 
skahi, or 127 Chitori, or 129 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhllari, or 257 
Chandori. The State has also its small silver coins (8 annas, 

4 annas, &c.), gold coins, and copper pieces (locally called 
dhingla) of which sixteen go to the anna. 

The principal tenures in the State are jagtr, Mum, sasatt, Land 
and k/idlsa ; and if the whole territory be divided into r 3-| revenue ‘ 
parts, 7 would be jngir or Mum, 3 sdsan, and 3^ khdlsa. 
Originally the word jagtr was applied only to lands held on 
condition of military service; but it has since obtained a 
wider application, and grants of land, whether in re¬ 
cognition of service of a civil or political nature or as marks 
of the personal favour of the chief, have all been enrolled 
as jagtr. Hence the jdgirddrs may be divided into two 
classes : namely, Rajputs; and others, such as Mahajans, 
KSyasths, &c. The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a 
fixed annual quit-rent, called ehhatund, because it was sup¬ 
posed to be one sixth of the annual income of their estates, 
and also have to serve with their contingents for a fixed 
period annually. All pay ncizarana on the succession of a 
new Maharana and on certain other occasions, while most of 
them pay a fee called kaid on succeeding to their own estates. 

On the death of a jdgtrddr , his estate immediately becomes 
khalsa (i. e. reverts to the Darbar), and so remains until his 
son or successor is recognized by the Maharana, when it is 
again conferred and a fresh patta or lease is given. An estate 
is not liable to confiscation, save for some grave political 
offence. Jdgirddrs, other than Rajputs, do not pay the quit- 
rent above mentioned, but have to serve their chief w r hen 
called on. Finally, if a jdgtrddr (Rajput or otherwise) have 
no son, he can adopt with the sanction of the Darbar. Those 
holding on the bhuni tenure pay a small quit-rent {Mum bardr), 
and can be called on for local service, such as watch and 
ward of their village, escorting of treasure, &c. So long as the 
Mum ids do not neglect their duties, the tenure is perpetual, 
and no fee is paid on succession. Sdsan or mttafi lands are 
those given to Brahmans, Gosains, and other priestly castes, as 
well as to Charans and Bhats. The holders neither pay 
tribute nor (save in the case of chdkrdna lands) perform 
service. Lastly, no land held on any of the three tenures 
above described can be sold, though mortgages are not un- 
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common. The tenure in the khalsa , or crown lands, may be 
described as ryolwari. The ryot is, generally undisturbed in 
his possession so long as he pays the land revenue (bhog or 
hast 7 ). Two varieties may be distinguished: namely, pakkti or 
bdputi, and kachcha. The former gives the occupier rights of 
mortgage and sale, and an indefeasible title to the land so long 
as he pays the assessment upon it. Even if ejected for non¬ 
payment or driven away by misfortune and losses, he may at 
any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his ancestors 
by paying the revenue in arrears, as well as that of the years in 
which the land remained uncultivated during his absence. 
Under the kachcha tenure, the occupier is little better than a 
tenant-at-will; the land is simply leased for cultivation and can 
at any time be resumed. In former days the land revenue 
was usually realized in kind, the State share varying from one- 
fourth to one-half of the produce; but in 1878 the Maharana 
decided to have a regular settlement. This was introduced 
in 10^ of the 17 districts of Mewar between 1885 and 1893 
for a term of twenty years, which has been extended. The 
revenue was assessed according to the class and value of the 
soil, and varies from i-j annas per acre on the worst land to 
Rs. 15 per acre on the best irrigated land. The area of the 
settled districts, according to the plane-table survey then made, 
was about 2,000 square miles. In districts not settled tke land 
revenue is realized either according to the batai system, under 
which the Darbar takes from one-fourth to one-half of the 
gross produce in addition to some petty cesses, or according to 
the bighori system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton, and 
sugar-cane, and is a money rate on area varying with the crop 
sown and the nature of the soil. The rates per acre work out 
thus: poppy, Rs. 3 to Rs. 12 ; cotton, Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8; 
and sugar-cane, Rs. 6-12 to Rs. 22—8. 

The military force numbers 6 ,ot 5 of all ranks : namely, 2,549 
regulars and 3,466 irregulars. The regular troops consist of 
1,750 infantry, 560 cavalry, and 239 gunners, and the irregulars 
of 3,000 infantry and 466 cavalry. The State owns 128 guns, 
of which 56 are said to be serviceable. This force costs the 
Darbar about (s\ lakhs a year. In addition, the usual con¬ 
tingent of horse and foot-soldiers is supplied by the jdglrddrs. 
Two British cantonments are maintained in the State : namely, 
Khf.rwara and Kotka, where the Mewar Bhil Corps is 
located. The Darbar pays a sum of Rs. 66,000’ a year 

1 The cost of administration of the Mewar villages in Menvara is in- 
eluded in this sum (see Aitchison's Treaties, vol. iii, p. 12). 
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towards the cost of this corps and the 44th Merwara Infantry, 
the money being realized by Government from the revenues 
of the Mewar villages in Merwara. 

The police duties in the districts are performed by the Police ami 
irregular troops and the jdgir contingents, under the immediate i ails ' 
control of the various hakims. For the capital and suburbs 
and the railway to Chitor a special force is maintained of 537 
men (of whom 36 are mounted) under a Superintendent. A 
Central jail at the capital has accommodation for 458 prisoners, 
and lock-ups exist at the head-quarters of each district. In 
1905 the expenditure on the Central jail was about Rs. 25,000, 
and the cost of maintaining each prisoner was Rs. 54. The 
profit on jail manufactures (carpets, rugs, blankets, coarse 
cloth, rope, &c.) was Rs. 2,360. 

In the literacy of its population Mewar stands sixth among Education, 
the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 4 per cent. 

(7-4 males and 0-2 females) able to read and write. Omitting 
indigenous schools such as maktabs and pathsdlas, there are 
54 educational institutions in the State, and the daily average 
attendance in 1905 was about 2,500. Of these schools, 42 
are maintained by the DarbSr, seven by the United Free 
Church Mission, three by the Church Missionary Society, and 
two by the Mewar Bhil Corps. There are only two secondary 
schools: namely, the high school at the capital and an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school at Bhflwara, which are attended by 
440 boys. Five girls’ schools have a daily average attendance of 
about 190. The total State expenditure on education is Rs. 

24,000, of which rather more than half is derived from a small 
cess levied from the agriculturists of the settled districts. In 
the other districts a fee of one anna per student monthly is 
charged, but the children of the poor get their education free. 

Including the military hospitals at Kherwara and Kotra; the Hospitals 
State contains fourteen hospitals and six dispensaries, of which an(i dl ?' 

r pensaries. 

fourteen are kept up by the Darbar, three by the Government, 
one by the United Free Church Mission, and two partly by 
Government and partly by private subscription. They have 
accommodation for 274 in-patients, and in 1905 the number 
of cases treated was 148,579 (1,996 being those of in-patients), 
and 6,603 operations were performed. The State expenditure 
is about Rs. 25,000 a year. 

Vaccination is not compulsory. A staff of 19 vaccinators Vaccina- 
under a native Superintendent is maintained, and in 1905-6 tlon- 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 19,364, 
or 19 per 1,000 of the population. 
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[J. C. Brooke, History of Mewar (1859); Rajputana 
Gazetteer , vol. iii (1880, under revision); A. Wingate, Settle¬ 
ment Reports (1881-9); Report on Irrigation in the Mewar 
State (Ajmer, 1903).] 

Ahar. —Village in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 24 0 35' N, and 73 0 44' F,., on the banks of a stream of the 
same name about two miles east of Udaipur city. Population 
(1901), 982. The village contains a small mission school 
attended by 35 pupils, but is chiefly noteworthy as possessing 
the Mahdsati or group of cenotaphs of the chiefs of Mewar 
since they left Chitor. That of Rana Amar Singh II is the 
most conspicuous, but almost all are elegant structures. To 
the east are the remains of an ancient city which, according to 
tradition, was founded by Asaditya on the site of a still more 
ancient place, Tambavati Nagri, where dwelt the Ton war 
ancestors of Vikramaditya before he obtained Ujjain, The 
name was changed first to Anandpur and afterwards to Ahar. 
The ruins are known as Dhul Kot (‘the fort of ashes’), and 
four inscriptions of the tenth century and a number of coins 
have been discovered in them. Some ancient Jain temples 
are still to be traced ; also the remains of an old Hindu temple, 
the outside of which still shows excellent carving. 

Amet. -Principal town of an estate of the same name in thp 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 18' N. and 73° 
56' E., on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, a tributary 
of the Banas, about 50 miles north by north-east of Udaipur 
city. The town is walled and contains 3,297 inhabitants (1901), 
The estate, which is held by one of the first-class nobles of 
Mewar, who is styled Rawat, consists of 26 villages. The 
annual income is about Rs. 28,000, and a tribute of about 
Rs. 2,700 is paid to the Darbar. The Rawat of Amet belongs 
to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs ; and 
the most distinguished of his ancestors was Patta, who was 
slain at the Ram Pol gate of the Chitor fort fighting against 
Akbar in 1567. 

Aslnd. —Principal town of an estate of the same name in 
the north of the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 
44' N. and 74 0 19' E., on the left bank of the Khari river, a 
tributary of the Banas, about 90 miles north-east of Udaipur 
city. Population (1901), 2,237. The estate, which is held by 
one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Rawat, 
consists of 72 villages. The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, 
and a tribute of about Rs. 1,040 is paid to the Darbar, The 
Rawat of Aslnd belongs to the Chondawat family of the 
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Sesodia clan of Rajputs; and the founder of this particular 
house, Thakur AjTt Singh, signed, on behalf of the Maharana, 
the treaty of 1818 with the British Government. 

Badnor. —Principal town of an estate of the same name in 
the north of the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 
50' N. and 74 0 17' E., close to the border of the British District 
of Merwara, about 96 miles north-east of Udaipur city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 2,056. The town contains a post office and a 
vernacular school, and to the north are the remains of an old 
fort called Bairatgarh. The estate, which is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewar, consists of 117 villages. The annual 
income is about Rs. 72,000, and a tribute of about Rs. 3,300 
is paid to the Darbar. The Thakurs of Badnor belong to Lhe 
Mertia branch of the Rath or clan of Rajputs, and claim descent 
from Duda, a younger son of Rao Jodha. The first and most 
distinguished of the family was Jai Mai, who was killed at 
Chitor fighting against Akbar in 1567. 

Bagor.—Head-quarters of a pargana or subdivision of the 
same name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 
22' N. and 74 0 23' E., on the left bank of the Kothari river, a 
tributary of the Banas, about 70 miles north-east of Udaipur 
city. Population (T901), 2,353. The pargana of Bagor, which 
consists of 27 villages, was formerly a jdglr estate, and the 
four immediate predecessors of the present Maharana were 
all of the Bagor house. 

Banera. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 30' N. and 74° 41' 
E., about 90 miles north-east of Udaipur city, and five miles 
east of Mandal station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 4,261. The town is walled; and on a hill to 
the west, 1,903 feet above sea-level, and included within the 
ramparts, stand the fort and palace, the latter being one of the 
most imposing edifices in Mewar. The estate, which is held 
by one of the chief nobles, who is styled Raja, includes the 
town and 1 x 1 villages. The annual income is about Rs. 88,000, 
and a tribute of Rs. 4,900 is paid to the Darb 3 r. Banera has 
formed part of Mewar from very ancient times. Akbar took it 
about 1567, and during the succeeding hundred years it 
frequently changed hands. During the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Bhlm Singh, the younger son of Rana Raj 
Singh I of Udaipur, proceeded to the court of Aurangzeb 
and, for services rendered, received Banera in jagir and 
the title of Raja. The fort, which was built about 1726, 
was taken by the Raja of Shahpura about thirty years later, 
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but was recovered by Rana Raj Singh II, and restored to 
its rightful owner. 

Bansi. —Principal town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 20' N. and 74° 24' 
E., about 47 miles south-east of Udaipur city. Population 
(igoi), 1,265. The estate, which is held by one of the first- 
class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Rawat, consists of 59 
villages, containing 5,736 inhabitants, of whom over 41 per cent, 
are Bhlls. The annual income is about Rs. 24,000, and a 
tribute of about Rs. 162 is paid to the Darbar. The R&wats 
of Bansi belong to the Shaktawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs. 

Bari Sadri.—Principal town of an estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 25' N. and 
74° 29' E., about 50 miles east by south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 4,063. On a hill to the south is a small 
fort, now almost in ruins. The estate, which is held by the 
senior noble of Mewar, who is styled Raj, consists of 91 
villages. The annual income is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute 
of Rs. S20 is paid to the Darbar. The chiefs of Sadri are 
Jhala Rajputs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, one 
Ajja came to Mewar from Hahvad in Kathiawar, arid fought in 
1527 on the side of Rana Sangram Singh I against the emperor 
Babar in the famous battle of Khanua. When the Rana was 
•wounded and was being carried off the field, Ajja took his.place 
on his elephant and drew on himself the brunt of the battle. 
He did not survive the day; but his son received the fief of 
Sadri, the title of Raj, the seat of honour next to the Rana, 
and the right of carrying the ensigns of Mewar and of beating 
his kettledrums as far as the gate of the palace. These privi¬ 
leges are still enjoyed by his successors. Of the latter, one 
was killed at Chitor fighting against Bahadur Shah in 1534, 
another at the same place fighting against Akbar in 1567, and 
a third at the battle of Haldighat in 1576. 

Bedla. —Principal town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24" 38' N. and 73 0 42' 
E., on the left bank of the Ahar stream, about 4 miles north 
of Udaipur city. Population {T901), 1,222. It contains a 
mission school attended by 30 boys. The estate is held by 
the second noble of Mewar, who is styled Rao, and consists of 
hi villages, the majority of them being situated to the north of 
Chitor; among them is Nagari, one of the oldest places in 
Rajputana and mentioned in the article on Chitor. The annual 
income is about Rs. 64,000, and a tribute of Rs. 4,100 is paid 
to the Darbar. The Raos of Bedla are Chauhan Rajputs, and 
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claim direct descent from Pritlnvf Raj, the last Hindu king of 
Delhi. Bakht Singh, the great-grandfather of the present Rao, 
brought the European residents of Nlmach from Dungla to 
Udaipur during the Mutiny of 1857, by the order of Maharana 
Sarup Singh. For these services he received a sword of honour 
and was subsequently created a Rao Bahadur and a C.I.E. 

Begun. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajput&na, situated in 24° 59' N. and 
75° 1' E., about 90 miles east by north east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 3,625, about 70 per cent, being Hindus. 
The town contains a picturesque palace and a fairly strong fort. 
The estate belongs to one of the first class nobles of Mewar, 
who is styled Rawat Sawai, and includes the town and 127 
villages. The annual income is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute 
of about Rs. 5,200 is paid to the Darbar. The Rawats of 
Begun belong to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
In the estate is the village of Menal, formerly called Mahanal 
or the ‘great chasm, 1 which possesses a monastery and Sivaite 
temple constructed, according to the inscriptions they bear, in 
1x68 by the wife of the famous Prithwl Raj Chauhan, whose 
name was Suhav Devi alias Ruthi Rani (‘ the testy queen ’). 

Bhainsrorgarh,- Village and fort in the State of Udaipur, 
Rajputana,picturesquely situated in 24 0 58' N. and 75 0 34' E., 
at the confluence of the Pamani and Chambal rivers, about 120 
miles east by north-east of Udaipur city. The place is included 
in an estate of the same name, held by one of the first-class 
nobles of Mewar, who is styled Rawat and belongs to the 
Chondawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs. The estate consists 
of 127 villages, yielding an annual income of about Rs. 80,000, 
and pays Rs. 6,000 as tribute to the Darbar. The fort, which 
is said to have been built by, and named after, a Mahajan 
called Bhainsa Sah, possibly a servant of the Chauhan kings 
who ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer, overlooks the sole passage 
which exists for many miles across the Chambal. The place 
was taken by Ala-ud-dln about 1303, and its palaces and 
temples were destroyed. At Barolli, about three miles north¬ 
east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which 
Fergusson considered the most perfect of their age that he had 
met with in that part of the country and, ‘ in their own peculiar 
style, perhaps as beautiful as anything in India.’ The prin¬ 
cipal temple, dedicated to Ghateshwar, stands in a walled 
enclosure which is full of other interesting buildings and 
remains, the most important being the Singar Chaori or 
nuptial hall of Raja Hun ; the shrines of Ganesh and Narad; 
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two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, probably 
intended as a toran or trilithon ; the shrine of Asht Mata ; and 
the shrine of the Trl-murti or Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, Outside the enclosure is a fountain or Mind with a 
miniature temple in the middle, and surrounded by small 
shrines, in one of which is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
Sesh Shayya or bed of the serpent, which Fergusson thought 
the most beautiful piece of purely Hindu sculpture he had seen. 
These buildings are said to belong to the ninth, or possibly the 
tenth, century; and in carving and artistic conception there is 
nothing in Mewar to equal them, except perhaps the Sas Bahu 
temple at Nagda near Udaipur City. 

[J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. ii (1832); 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture 
(1848).] ^ 

Bhllwara. —Head quarters of a sila or district of the same 
name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 21' N. 
and 74° 39' E., about 80 miles north-east of Udaipur city. 
Half a mile to the west is the station of Bhllwara on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The town is the second largest in 
the State, having a population of 10,346 (1901), of whom nearly 
75 per cent, are Hindus and 16 per cent. Musalm&ns, It is 
noted for the excellence and durability of its tinned utensils, 
which are largely exported. There was formerly a mint "here, 
the coins being called Bhllari; they are still current in parts of 
Mewar and, till quite recently, circulated largely in the Sirohi 
State. A ginning factory and cotton-press, belonging to the 
Darbar, gives employment to about 600 hands daily during the 
working season. On an average 12,000 to 13,000 bales (of 
400 lb. each) of cotton and wool are pressed yearly, but in 
1904 the number was only 3,297. An Anglo-vernacular middle 
school maintained by the Darbar is attended by 92 boys, 
while a primary girls’ school, kept up by the United Free 
Church Mission, has about 20 pupils. There are also a 
combined post and telegraph office and a hospital. In several 
places in the district garnets and carbuncles are found. 

Bhlndar. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 30' N. and 74 0 
1T E., about 32 miles east by south-east of Udaipur city. The 
town, which is walled and surrounded by a ditch, contains 
5,172 inhabitants (1901), of whom over 67 per cent.are Hindus 
and about 19 per cent. Jains. The estate includes the town 
and 101 villages, and is held by one of the first-class nobles of 
Mewar, who is styled Maharaj, and is the head of the Shaktawat 
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family of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs. The annual income of 
Bhtndar is Rs. 48,000, and a tribute of about Rs. 3,200 is paid 
to the Darbar. 

Bijolia. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 10' N. and 75 0 20' 
E., close to the Bundi border and about 112 miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. The estate consists of 83 villages, and i§ 
held by one of the first-class nobles of Me war, who has the title 
of Rao Sawai; its annual income is about Rs. 57,600, and a 
tribute of Rs. 2,860 is paid to the Darbar. The Raos of 
Bijolia are Ponwar Rajputs, and their ancestor is said to have 
come to Mewar from Bayana in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The ancient name of Bijolia was Yindhyavalli; it is 
a small walled town, picturesquely situated on a plateau called 
the Uparmal. Among places of antiquarian interest may be 
mentioned three Sivaite temples, probably of the tenth century ; 
a reservoir with steps, called the Mandakini Baori; five Jain 
temples dedicated to Parasnath; and the remains of a palace 
built in the twelfth century. There are also two rock inscrip¬ 
tions of the period last mentioned ; one gives the genealogy of 
the Chauhans of Ajmer from Ch 3 ,human to Someshwar (see 
Journal Asiatic Society , Bengal, vol. lx, part I, p. 40) and the 
other is a Jain poem called Unnathshikhar Purdn (unpub¬ 
lished). 

[J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. ii (1832); 
A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. vi, pp. 234 - 5*0 

Chhotx Sadri. —Head-quarters of a zila or district of the 
same name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
24° 23' N. and 74 0 43' E., about 66 miles east by south-east of 
Udaipur city. The town is walled and contains 5,050 inhabi¬ 
tants (1901). It possesses a post office, a primary vernacular 
school attended by about iro boys, and a dispensary. The 
Chhoti Sadri zila is the most fertile in the State, the soil being 
for the most part black cotton. 

Chitor. —Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same 
name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 53' 
N. and 74° 39' E., about 2 miles east of the Chitor railway 
station, which is a junction for the Udaipur-Chitor and Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railways. It lies at the foot of the western 
slope of the hill on which stands the celebrated fort of Chitor. 
About half a mile to the west is the Gambhir river, a tributary 
of the Berach, which is spanned by a solid bridge of grey lime¬ 
stone with ten arches, said to have been built in the fourteenth 
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century. Close to the railway station are the Government 
opium scales, which were moved here from Udaipur in Novem¬ 
ber, 1883. All Mevvar opium exported to Bombay has to pass 
these scales ; the number of chests so exported has varied from 
8,288 in 1887-8 to 1,907 in 1902-3, but the annual average 
for the past twenty years is about 4,400 chests. In 1901 the 
town and fort contained 7,593 inhabitants, of whom 68 per 
cent, were Hindus and 18 per cent. Musalmans. Chitor 
possesses an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 90 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 12 in-patients. 

The famous fort stands on a long narrow hill, lying almost 
exactly north and south and about 500 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding plain. Its length is about 3J miles and its greatest 
breadth half a mile, and it covers an area of about 690 acres. 
It is difficult to ascertain the correct date when the fort was 
built. Tradition ascribes it to Bhim, the second of the Pan- 
davas. Its old name was Chitrakot; and it was so called after 
Chitrang, the chief of the Mori Rajputs, who ruled here about 
the seventh century, and whose tank and ruined palace are 
still to be seen in the southern portion of the hill. The fort 
was taken from the Moris by Bapa Rawal in 734, and remained 
the capital of the Mewar State till 1567, when the seat of 
government was changed to Udaipur city. The place has 
been four times taken and sacked by the Musalman kings 
and emperors : in 1303 by Ala-ud-dln Khilji, who handed it 
over to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizrabad after him ; 
about the middle of the fourteenth century by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak 1 ; in 1534 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and in 1567 
by Akbar. The fort has three main gates: namely, the Ram 
Pol on the west, the Suraj Pol on the east, and the Lakhota 
Bari on the north, the principal approach from the town being 
through the first of these gates. One of the most ancient 
buildings in the fort is the Ktrtti Stambh or * tower of fame,’ 
erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan named Jlja in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century and dedicated to Adinath, the first of the 
Jain tirthankars. It has just been repaired under the general 
direction of the Government of India. The most prominent 
monument on the hill is the Jai Stambh or ‘ pillar of victory,’ 
constructed between r442 and M49 by Rana Kumbha to 
commemorate his success over the combined armies of the 
Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat. This tower is more than T20 
feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base; a 

1 It is, however, doubtful if Muhammad bin Tughlak ever besieged or 
took the fort; see article on Udaipur State. 
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staircase passes up through its nine storeys, winding alternately 
through a central well and a gallery formed round it. The 
whole, from basement to summit, is covered with the most 
elaborate ornament, either in figures belonging to the Hindu 
pantheon, each carefully named, or in architectural scrolls and 
foliage, all in perfect subordination to the general design. Tod 
thought that the only thing in India to compare with it was 
the Kutb Minar at Delhi, which, though much higher, was of 
very inferior character, while Fergusson considered it to be in 
infinitely better taste as an architectural object than the Pillar 
of Trajan at Rome, though possibly inferior in sculpture. 
Among other buildings may be mentioned the graceful and 
richly carved little temple called Singar ChaorT, constructed in 
1448; and that dedicated to Kalka Devi, which is the oldest 
building standing in the fort and was originally a temple to the 
Sun. A few Buddhist votive stupas have been found on tire 
hill, and are now regarded by the people as litigants. About 
seven miles north of Chitor, on the right hank of the Berach 
river, is the village of Nagari, one of the most ancient places in 
Rajputana, belonging to the Rao of Bedla. Several coins 
and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to the 
Christian era have been discovered here. There are also a 
couple of Buddhist stupas, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks 
of stone which was originally a Buddhist building of some 
kind, but was used by Akbar for his elephants and is conse¬ 
quently called Hathi-ka-bara. To the north of Nagari is a 
hollow tower or pyramidal column called Akbar’s lamp, which 
was built by him when besieging Chitor. 

[J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. i (1829) ; 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture 
(1848); A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern 
India, vol. xxiii, pp. 101-24 (1887) ; and J. P. Stratton, Chitor 
and the Mewdr Family (Allahabad, 1896).] 

Delwara. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 47' N. and 
73 0 44' E., 14 miles almost due north of Udaipur city, among 
the eastern ranges of the Aravalli Hills. Population (1901), 
2,411. The estate consists of 86 villages, and is held by one 
of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Raj Rana. 
The annual income is about Rs. 72,000, and a tribute of Rs. 
4,900 is paid to the Darbar. The Raj Rana’s palace is a 
picturesque building on a hill to the south of, and overlooking, 
the town, while farther to the south on a conical peak is the 
temple dedicated to the goddess Ratbasen or Rashtrasena. 
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The Raj Ranas of Delwara are Jhala Rajputs of the same 
family as the Raj of Bari Sadri ; they are descended from 
Sajja, who came with his brother Ajja from Kathiawar in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and was killed in 1534 at 
the siege of Chitor. 

Deogarh. —Chief town of an esta'e of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 32' N. and 73“ 
55'' E., close to the Merwara border, and about 68 miles north- 
by-north-east of Udaipur city. The town is walled, and con¬ 
tains a fine palace with a fort on each side of it. Three miles 
to the east, in the village of Anjna, is a monastery of the Natha 
sect of devotees. The population of Deogarh in 1901 was 
5,384, of whom about 68 per cent, were Hindus and 19 per 
cent. Jains. The estate consists of the town and 181 villages, 
and is held by one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, styled 
Rawat, who belongs to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia 
Rajputs. The annual income is about Rs. 1,20,000, and a 
tribute of Rs. 5,710 is paid to the Darbar. 

Dhebar Lake. —A large piece of water in the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, lying between 24 0 13' and 24 0 r8' N. and 
73 ° 56' and 74 0 3' E., about 30 miles south-east of Udaipur 
city. Its length from north-west to south-east is about 9 
miles, and its breadth varies from 1 to 5 miles. It receives 
the drainage of about 690 square miles and has .an area of 
21 square miles. On the west the hills rise from 800 to 1,000 
feet above the level of the water, while the small wooded 
islands and the picturesque fishing hamlets on the northern 
shore add greatly to the beauty of what is one of the largest 
artificial sheets of water in the world. The lake is formed by 
a magnificent dam at the south-west corner across a perennial 
stream, the Gomatl, built by Rana Jai Singh between 1685 
and 1691, and it is now generally called after him Jai Samand 
{Jaya Samudra, ‘the sea of victory ’). The dam is 1,252 feet 
long and 116 feet in height; its breadth at the base is 70 feet 
and at the top 16 feet. The centre is occupied by a quad¬ 
rangular Hindu temple which shows fine carving. At the 
northern end is a palace with a courtyard, and at the southern 
end a pavilion ( darikhdna) having twelve pillars. Between 
these buildings are six smaller domed pavilions or chhatris,' 
and near the water’s edge, on pedestals, is a range of stone 
elephants with their trunks upturned. On the hills to the 
south are two palaces, from the smaller of which a fine view of 
the lake is obtainable. Behind the dam, at a distance of about 
100 yards, is a second wall 929 feet long and 100 feet in 
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height, with a breadth of 35 feet at the base and r2 at the top. 
The space between these two walls is being gradually filled in 
with earth. Canals carry the water to certain villages on the 
west, and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is estimated at 
about 19 square miles. 

[J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Archi¬ 
tecture (1848); Indian Antiquary, vol. i.] 

Gogutida.—Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 46' N. and 
73 0 32' E., in the Aravalli Hills, 2,757 feet above the sea, about 
16 miles north-west of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 2,463. 
The estate, which consists of 75 villages, is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Raj. He is a Jhala 
Rajput and descended from the Delwara house. The annual 
income of the estate is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
Rs. 2,040 is paid to the Darbar. 

Jahazpur. - Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same 
name, in the north-east corner of the State of Udaipur, Raj¬ 
putana, situated in 25 0 37' N. and 75 0 if E., about 12 miles 
south-west of the cantonment of Deoli. Population (1901), 
3,399. On an isolated hill overlooking the town, and guarding 
the eastern entrance of an important pass, stands a large and 
strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one within the other, 
each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions. Jahazpur 
contains a primary school attended by 70 boys, and a hospital 
with accommodation for 10 in-patients. The town is said to 
have been taken by Akbar from the Ranii about 1567, and 
seven years later was given in jdglr to Jagmal, who had gone 
over to the imperial court in consequence of some disagree¬ 
ment with his elder brother, Rana Pratap Singh. In the 
eighteenth century it was held for short periods by the Raja of 
Shahpura, and in 1806 was taken possession of by Zalim Singh, 
the famous Dlwan of Kotah, who, at the intervention of the 
British Government, gave it up in 1819, when it was restored 
to Mewar. The district now consists of the town and 306 
villages, largely inhabited by Minas. 

Kachola.—An estate in the north-east of the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, held by the Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 
as a grant from the Maharana, on payment of a tribute of 
about Rs. 2,400 and the performance of service. The nature 
of the service to be performed has long been in dispute; but 
it has recently been decided that the Raja Dhiraj is to send 
his usual quota of troops for three months every year to Udai 
pur, and is himself to attend for one month at the same place 
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every alternate year, generally at the Dasahra festival. The 
estate consists of 90 villages with (rgoi) i2,5rs inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, and Brahmans. 
The head-quarters are at the small town of Kachola, situated 
in 25° 24' N. and 75 0 8' E., 3 miles east of the Banas river, 
about too miles north-east of Udaipur city and 20 miles south¬ 
east of the town of Sbahpura. 

Kankroli. —Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 4' N. and 
73 0 53' E., about 36 miles north by north-east of Udaipur city. 
The town contains 3,053 inhabitants (1901), and is the head¬ 
quarters of a Gosain who is a descendant of Vallabhiicharya. 
The estate, which consists of 21 villages situated in different 
parts of Mewar, is held by him as a muafi or free grant from 
the Maharana. To the north of the town lies the Raj Samand, 
a fine sheet of water 3 miles long by i§ broad, with an area of 
about 3 square miles. The lake is formed by a dam built 
at the south-western end by Rana Raj Singh between 1662 
and 1676. Its construction served to alleviate the sufferings 
of a starving population, and it is the oldest known famine 
relief work in Rajputana. It is said to have cost about 
£700,000. The dam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
nearly 3 miles long; the northern portion, which lies 
between two hills, is about 200 yards long and 70 yards broad, 
and is entirely faced with white marble from the adjacent 
quarries. Along the front, a flight of steps descends to the 
water’s edge, while jutting out into the lake are three marble 
pavilions, all richly sculptured in different patterns. At one 
end of the embankment is the temple of Dwarka Dhlsh, one of 
the seven forms of Krishna; and the image now worshipped 
there is said to be the identical one brought to Rajputana in 
1669 by the descendants of Vallabhiicharya when they left 
Muttra from fear of Aurangzeb. On a hill to the north-east 
are the remains of a large Jain temple, said to have been built 
by Rana Raj Singh’s minister, Dayal Sah. Its spire was partly 
destroyed by the Marathas and replaced by a round tower, but 
it is still a picturesque ruin. 

[J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Archi¬ 
tecture (1848).] 

Kanor. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 26' N. and 74 0 
16' E., about 38 miles east by south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 4,300. The Kanor estate, which consists 
of no villages, is held by one of the first-class nobles of 
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Mewar, who is termed Rawat and belongs to the Sarangdevot 
family of the Sesodia Rajputs. The annual income is about 
Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of Rs. 2,500 is paid to the Darbar. 

Kelwara.— Head-quarters of the Kumbhalgarh pargana in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 7' N. and 73 0 
36' E., in the heart of the Aravalli Hills, about 2-| miles south 
of the Kumbhalgarh fort and 38 miles north of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 1,204. It was in Kelwara that Rana Ajai 
Singh found refuge when his father, Rana Laltshman Singh, 
and his seven brothers had been killed defending Chitor 
against Ala-ud-din at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Kherwara.— Cantonment included in the fifth or Mhow 
division of the Western command of the Indian army, and 
situated in 23 0 59' N. and 73 0 36' E., in the south-west corner 
of the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, about 50 miles south 
of Udaipur city. It stands in a valley 1,050 feet above the 
sea, and on the banks of a small stream called the Godavari. 
Population (1901), 2,289. Kherwara is the head-quarters of 
the Mewar Bhil Corps, which was raised between 1840 and 
1844, with the objects of weaning a semi-savage race from its 
predatory habits, giving them honourable employment, and 
assisting the Mewar State in preserving order. The uniform 
of the Bhil sepoy of those early days was a scanty loin-cloth 
(he would wear no other); his arms were a bow and arrows; 
and his distrust and suspicion was such that he would serve 
for daily pay only, deserting if that were withheld. Throughout 
the Mutiny of 1857 the corps remained staunch. At that 
time a squadron of Bengal cavalry was stationed here, and 
left in a body for Nlmach after endeavouring to persuade the 
Bhlls to join them. The latter followed up the squadron, killed 
every man, and brought back their horses and accoutrements 
to Kherwara. A detachment operated against Tantia Topi’s 
adherents in Banswara and Partabgarh, and gained the Mutiny 
medal. The corps received its colours in 1862, and was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 1897. It consists 
of eight companies (seven of Bhils and one of Hindustanis), 
and furnishes detachments at Kotra, Udaipur city, and the 
town of Dungarpur. Much good has been effected by the 
enlistment of these hill-men; and, through the influence of 
those in the service and of the numerous pensioners in the 
districts, the Bhils have largely forsaken their predatory habits. 
During the famines of 1899-1900 and 1901-2 the corps did 
excellent work in hunting down dacoits and keeping order 
generally. Besides the regimental school and hospital, the 
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cantonment contains a school maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society, which has a branch here, and a hospital 
with accommodation for ten in-patients, which is kept up from 
private subscriptions and a grant from the Darbar. The 
commandant of the Bhil Corps is also Political Superintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts, a wild country, comprising the two 
bhumdts or districts of Kherwara and Kotra, containing 
altogether 361 villages and 34,296 inhabitants, almost all of 
whom are Bhlls. The villages are for the most part held by 
petty Girasia chiefs, who pay a small tribute or quit-rent to the 
Mewar Darbar. The principal chiefs in the Kherwara district 
are the Raos of Jawas, Para, and Madri. 

Kotharia.—Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 58' N. and 
73° 52' E., on the right bank of the Banas, about 30 miles 
north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 1,586. The 
estate, which consists of 81 villages, is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Rawat and is a 
Chauhan Rajput. The founder of the Kotharia family was 
Manik Chand, who fought for Rana Sangritm Singh against 
Babar in 1527. The annual income of the estate is about 
Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of Rs. 1,200 is paid to the Darbar. 

Kotra.— Cantonment in the south-west of the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 22' N. and 
about 38 miles south-west of Udaipur city, and 34 miles 
south-east of Rohera station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
A detachment (two companies) of the Mewar Bhil Corps i.s 
quartered here, and the officer commanding these is Assistant 
to the Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts (see 
Kherwara). Kotra is situated in a small, valley near the 
confluence of the Wakal and Sabarmati rivers, and is sur¬ 
rounded by high, well-wooded bills which, on the east, attain 
an elevation of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It contains 
a primary vernacular school attended by about 20 boys, a 
small hospital for the detachment and another for the civil 
population. The latter, maintained partly by Government 
and partly from Local funds, has accommodation for eight 
in-patients. The Kotra district or bhumat consists of 242 
villages, with 16,738 inhabitants, more than two-thirds of 
whom are Bhlls. These villages are owned by the three 
Girasia chiefs of Jura, Oghna, and Panarwa, who pay a small 
tribute or quit-rent to the Mewar Darbar. 

Kumbhalgarh, —Fortress on the western border of the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 9' N. and 73 0 35' 
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E., about 40 miles north of Udaipur city. It stands on a 
rocky hill 3,568 feet above sea level, and commands a fine 
view of the wild and rugged scenery of the Aravallis and the 
sandy deserts of Marw2r. It is defended by a series of walls 
with battlements and bastions built on the slope of the hill, 
and contains a number of domed buildings which are reached 
through several gateways along a winding approach. The 
chief of these buildings is the Badal Mahal, or ‘ cloud palace,’ 
which, as its name implies, rises high above the rest. The 
fort is named after Rana Kumbha, who built it between 1443 
and 1458 on the site of a still more ancient castle which 
tradition ascribes to Samprati, a Jain prince of the second 
century h.c. It is said to have been taken by Shahbaz 
Khan, one of Akbar’s generals, in 1576. During the 
Maratha disturbances the armed band of Sanyasis or ascetics, 
who formed the garrison, revolted; but in 1818 Captain Tod, 
then Political Agent, obtained possession of the place by 
arranging for the arrears of pay due to them, and the fort 
was restored to the Maharana. Kumbhalgarh is also the 
name of one of the parganas or subdivisions of the Udaipur 
State, the head-quarters of which are at Kelwara. 

Kundian.— Village in the Rasmi si/a of the State of Udaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 25 0 2 N. and 74° 19' E., on the right 
bank of the Banas river, about 50 miles north east of Udaipur 
city. Population (i9or), 564. Here are many temples; and 
the pool, called Matri Kundian, is celebrated, as it is said that 
the sins of Parasurama, the would-be matricide, were washed 
away on his bathing in its waters. A fair, lasting for three 
days, is held in May and is largely attended by pilgrims who 
bathe in the pool. 

Kurabar.— Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 27' N, 
and 73 0 59' E., on the left bank of a stream called the GodI, 
about 20 miles south-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 
1,763. The estate, which consists of 69 villages, is held by 
one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who is termed Rawat 
and belongs to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs, 
being an offshoot of the Salumbar house. The annual in¬ 
come of the estate is about Rs. 40,000, and no tribute is 
paid to the Darbar. 

Mandalgarh. —Head-quarters of a zila or district of the 
same name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
25° 13' N. and 75 0 7' E., about 100 miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (igot), 1,462. To the north-west 
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is a fort about half a mile in length, with a low rampart wall 
and bastions encircling the crest of the hill on which it stands; 
it is strong towards the south, but assailable from the hills 
to the north. The fort is said to have been constructed about 
the middle of the twelfth century by a chief of the Balnote 
clan of Rajputs (a branch of the Solankis). According to the 
Musalman historians, it was taken by Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and twice by Mahmud 
Khiljt of Malwa in the middle of the fifteenth century. Subse¬ 
quently, it belonged alternately to the Ranas of Udaipur and 
the Mughal emperors. In or about 1650 Shah Jahan granted 
it in jdgir to Raja Rup Singh of Kishangarh, who partially 
built a palace there, but Rana Raj Singh retook it in 1660. 
Twenty years later, Aurangzeb invaded Mewar and captured 
Mandalgarh, and in 1700 he made it over to Jujhar Singh, 
the Rathor chief of Pisangati (in Ajmer District), from whom 
it was recovered by Rana Amar Singh in r7o6; and it has 
since remained in the uninterrupted possession of his suc¬ 
cessors. In the town are a primary school, attended by about 
60 boys, and a dispensary. Iron mines are still worked at 
Bigod and other places in the district. 

Meja. —Chief place in an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 25' N. and 74° 
33' E., about 80 miles north-east of Udaipur city T _-andr 6 
miles south-west of Mandal station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. Population (190G, 1,027. The estate is of recent 
creation and consists of 16 villages, held by a noble who has 
the title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat family of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The annual income is about Rs. 25,600, 
and a tribute of Rs. 2,500 is paid to the Darbar. 

Nathclwara (‘the portal of the god’).— Walled town in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 56' N. and 73 0 
49' E,, on the right bank of the Banas river, about 30 miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city, and 14 miles north-west 
of Maoll station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway. In 1901 
the town contained 8,591 inhabitants, more than 83 per cent, 
being Hindus; but, in a place of pilgrimage like this, the 
population varies almost weekly. There is a combined post 
and telegraph office, and the Maharaj Gosain of Natbdwara 
maintains a dispensary. The town possesses one of the most 
famous Vaishnavite shrines in India, in which is an image of 
Krishna, popularly said to date from the twelfth century b. c. 
This image was placed by Vallabhacharya in a small temple 
at Muttra in 1495 an d was moved to Gobardhan in 1519. 
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About 150 years later, when Aurangzeb endeavoured to root 
out the worship of Krishna, the descendants of Vallabhacharya 
left Muttra District with their images and wandered about 
Rajputana till 1671, when Rana Raj Singh invited three of 
them to Mewar. To Dwarka Nath he assigned the village 
of Asotiya near Kankroi.i, while for Sri NathjI’s worship he 
set apart the village of Siar, to the south of which the town 
of Nathdwara was subsequently built. The guardian of the 
temple is termed Mabaraj Gosain, and is the head of the 
Vallabhacharya sect of Brahmans; besides this town, he holds 
thirty villages in different parts of Mewar, and estates in 
Baroda, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Karauli, Kotah, PartSbgarh, and 
other States, and a village in Ajmer District granted by Daulat 
Rao Sindhia. The annual income of his estates is about two 
lakhs, and the offerings received at the shrine are estimated at 
between four and five lakhs yearly. Small jewels of gold or 
silver, very artistically decorated with coloured enamel, are made 
at Nathdwara, and sold to pilgrims. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 99-101.] 

Parsoli. —Chief place in an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 7' N. and 
74° 53' E., about 84 miles north-east of Udaipur city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 831. The estate consists of 40 villages, and is 
held by a first-class noble of Mewar, who is termed Rao and 
is a Chauhan Rajput descended from the Bedla family. The 
annual income is about Rs. 20,000, and a tribute of Rs. 740 
is paid to the Darbar. 

Pur. —Ancient town in the Bhilwara district of the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 18' N. and 74 0 33' E., 
about 72 miles north-east of Udaipur city, and about 7 miles 
south-west of Bhilwara station on the Rajputana Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,498. A primary school is attended by 
about 34 boys. Garnets are found in the vicinity. The Por- 
wal Mahajans are said to take their name from this place. 

Rajnagar. —Head quarters of a pargana of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 4' N. and 
73 0 52' E., about 36 miles north by north-east of Udaipur city, 
and about a mile to the west of the lake called Raj Samand. 
Population (1901), 2,311. The town was founded by, and 
named after, Rana Raj Singh in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. It contains a primary school attended 
by about 30 boys, and the marble quarries in the neighbourhood 
are famous. 
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Rakhabh Dev. —Walled village in the Magra zila of the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 5' N. and 73 0 42' 
E., in the midst of hills, about 40 miles south of Udaipur 
city, and 10 miles north-east of the cantonment of Kherwara. 
Population (1901), 2,174. A small school here, originally 
started for the benefit of the Bhils, is attended by about 
40 boys, half of whom are of this tribe. Serpentine of a dull 
green colour is quarried in the neighbourhood, and worked 
into effigies and vessels of domestic use, which are sold to 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the place. The famous Jain 
temple, sacred to Adinath or Rakhabhnath, is annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Rajputana and 
Gujarat. It is difficult to determine the age of this building, 
but three inscriptions mention that it was repaired in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The principal image is of 
black marble and is in a sitting posture about three feet in 
height; it is said to have been brought from Gujarat towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. Hindus, as well as Jains, 
worship the divinity, the former regarding him as one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as one of the twenty- 
four tirthankars or hierarchs of Jainism. The Bhils call him 
Kalajt from the colour of the image and have great faith in 
him. Another name is Kesaryaji, from the saffron (kesc.r) 
with which pilgrims besmear the idol. Every votary is-mutitled 
to wash off the paste applied by a previous worshipper, and 
in this way saffron worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

[Indian Afitiquary, vol. i.] 

Salumbar. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 9' N. and 74 0 
3' E., about 40 miles south-east of Udaipur city. Population 
(r9Qi), 4,692. A masonry wall surrounds the town, which is 
protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills ; and one 
of these, immediately overlooking the place, is surmounted by 
a small fort and outworks. The palace of the Rawat is on the 
edge of a lake, and the scenery is altogether very charming. 
The estate, which consists of the town and 237 villages, yields 
an income of about Rs. 80,000 and pays no tribute. The 
Rawat of Salumbar is the head of the Chondawat family of 
the Sesodia Rajputs, and ranks fourth among the nobles of 
Mewar. Chonda was the eldest son of Rana Lakha, and in 
1398 surrendered his right to the Mewar gaddi in favour of 
his younger brother, Mokal. For many years the Rawats 
of Salumbar were the hereditary ministers ( bhdnjgaria ) of the 
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State, and to this day their symbol, the lance, is always 
superadded to that of the Maharana on all deeds of grant. 

Sardargarh.—Chief place in an estate of the same 
name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 
14' N. and 74 0 E., on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, 
a tributary of the Banas, about 50 miles north by north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901), 1,865. The old name of the 
place was Lawa, but it has been called Sardargarh since 1738. 
A strong fort, surrounded by a double wall, stands on a hill to 
the north. The estate, which consists of 26 villages, yields an 
income of about Rs. 24,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 1,390 to 
the Darbar. The Thakurs of Sardargarh are Rajputs of the 
Dodia clan, and are descended from one Dhawal who came to 
Mewar from Gujarat at the end of the fourteenth century. 

Udaipur City. —Capital of the State of Mewar or Udaipur 
in Rajputana, called after Rana Udai Singh, who founded it in 
or about 1559. It is situated in 24 0 35' N. and 73 0 42' E., 
near the terminus of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles 
north of Bombay. The city is the fifth largest in Rajputana, 
and in igoi had a population of 45,976, as compared with 
38,214 in 1881, -and 46,693 in 1891. Hindus numbered 
29,157, or more than 63 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 
9,585, or over 20 per cent.; and Jains, 4,520, or nearly xo 
per cent. The picturesque situation of Udaipur forms its 
principal charm. The city stands on the slope of a low ridge, 
the summif of which is crowned by the Maharana’s palace, and 
to the north and west the houses extend to the bank of 
a beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola lake. The 
view from the embankment across to the wk uackground of 
wooded hills, which close in round the western sides of this 
lake and supply the water, is as fine as anything in India. 
1 ’he palace is an imposing pile of buildings running north and 
sou Ti, and covering a space about 1,500 feet long by about 800 
feet a.* widest part. Fergusson has described it as ‘ the 
largest 1 n Rajputana, and in outline and size a good deal re¬ 
sembling Windsor; but its details are bad, and, when closely 
examined, .q will not bear comparison with many other resi¬ 
dences of Ra/iput princes.’ But though the palace has been 
added to by alrh J0S t every chief since 1571, when the oldest 
portion, the Rat art snin or ‘ royal courtyard,’ is said to have been 
built, the want of plan md mixture of architecture do not spoil 
the general effect, and *his very diversity is itself attractive. 
I he Pichola lake is said i*-, have been constructed by a Ban- 
jara at the end of the fourtecvnth century, and the embankment 
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was raised by Rana Udai Singh. The lake is about 2J miles 
long by 1^ broad, and has an area of over one square mile. In 
the middle stand the two island palaces, the Jagmandir and 
the Jagniwas, the former built by Rana Jagat Singh I in the first 
half of the seventeenth century and the latter by Jagat Singh II 
about a hundred years later. The Jagmandir is noted as 
the asylum of prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah 
Jahan, while in revolt against his father, Jahangir. The little 
palace then built for him consists of a round tower of yellow 
sandstone lined inside with marble slabs, three storeys in 
height and crowned by a handsome dome. The upper apart¬ 
ment is circular, about 21 feet in diameter, and Fergusson 
thought it the prettiest room he knew in India. ‘ Its floor is 
inlaid with black and white marbles ; the walls are ornamented 
with niches and decorated with arabesques of different coloured 
stones (in the same style as the Taj at Agra, though the patterns 
are Hindu), and the dome is exquisitely beautiful in form.’ 
Other objects of interest on this island are the little mosque, 
a room built of twelve enormous slabs of marble, and the 
throne sculptured from a single block of serpentine. The 
Jagniwas is about 800 feet from the shore, and consists of 
a collection of small apartments, courts, and gardens. The 
latter are filled with orange, mango, and other fruit trees, 
forming a perfect roof of evergreen foliage, broken only 
occasionally by a tall palm or cypress, and varied by the broad- 
leafed plantain. Of these two islands Fergusson writes that 
the only objects in 'Europe that can be compared with them 
‘ are the Borromean islands in the Lago Maggiore, but I need 
scarcely say then Indian rivals lose nothing by the comparison; 
they are as superior to them as the Duomo at Milan is to 
Buckingham Palace. Indeed, I know of nothing that will bear 
comparison with them anywhere.’ Another fine lake, cc n " 
nected by a small canal with, and lying to the noith of, Pich~ ) ‘ a > 
is the Fateh Sagar, constructed by, and named aftr ;r > 
present Maharana. It is about i-g miles long by o ,ne ml ^ e 
broad; and the embankment, 2,800 feet long, is na - lie< ^ a ^ ter 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, w ,£1 ° 
foundation-stone in 18S9. Among other obje ! - i:l;s °* interest 
are the Sajjan Niwas gardens, well laid out a^nd kept up; the 
Victoria Hall, a handsome building used ^ a library, reading- 
room, and museum, in front of which stands a statue of Her 
late Majesty ; and the cenotaphs of thfe chiefs of Mewar in the 
old village of Ahar. 

The manufactures of Udaipur- city are unimportant, con- 
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sisting mainly of embroidery, cotton cloths stamped in gold 
and silver, and swords and daggers. The Central jail has 
accommodation for 458 prisoners, and is usually overcrowded) 
the daily average strength having been 481 in ipor, 672 in 
1902, 526 in 1903, and 457 in 1904. Altogether eight schools 
(including two for girls) are maintained at Udaipur, five by the 
State and three by the United Free Church Mission, and are 
attended by about 800 pupils. The only notable institution is 
the Maharana’s high school, in which English, Sanskrit, Persian, 
&c., are taught. It is affiliated to the Allahabad University, 
and is attended by about 260 boys. The city contains five 
hospitals and one dispensary; of the former, one is maintained 
by the mission and one by Government. The Lansdowne 
Hospital (opened in July, 1894) and the Shepherd Mission 
Hospital (opened in December, r886) are both excellent insti¬ 
tutions and deservedly popular. The Walter Hospital for 
women (opened in May, r888) is also deserving of notice; it 
is a fine building containing 24 beds. 

Of places of interest in the neighbourhood of Udaipur may 
be mentioned Eklingji, situated in a narrow defile r2 miles to 
the north. Here in the eighth century Bapa Rawal con¬ 
structed a temple to Mahadeo, who is worshipped under the 
epithet of Ekling, that is, ‘with one /ingam’ The original 
building was destroyed by the Muhammadans, but was rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century. The temple is of unusual design, 
having a double storeyed porch and sanctuary, the former 
covered by a flat pyramidal roof composed of many hundred 
circular knobs, and the latter roofed by a lofty tower of more 
than ordinary elaboration. Inside the temple is a four-faced 
image of Mahadeo made of black marble. Since Bapa Rawal’s 
time, the chief of Mewar has been Dlivcin or vice-regent of 
klingji, and as such, when he visits the temple, supersedes 
^ high priest in his duties and performs the ceremonies. 

L cturesque lake lies in the vicinity, and numerous other 

, stand close by, that built in the sixteenth century by 
Miran !al '> ^ le w ^ e °f Bhoj Raj, son of Sangram Singh, being 
of singular e l e g ance - Close to Eklingji is Nagda or Nagahrida, 
one of the most anc * ent places in Mewar. Here the Maharana’s 
ancestors ruled f°r seven generations till the time of Bapa. 
The principal temples are the Sas Bahu pair, said to be as old 
as eleventh century, and dedicated to Vishnu. They are 
most beautifully carved and adorned with artistic figures and 
sculpture in the very best taste. The Jain temple known as 
Adbudji’s is remarkable only for the great size of the images 
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it contains, the largest, that of Santinath, being 6| feet by 
4 feet. 

[The quotations from Mr. Fergusson are taken from his 
Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture (1848).] 

Ba.nsw 3 .ra State.—The southernmost State in Raj put ana, 
lying between 23 0 3' and 23 0 55' N. and 73 0 58' and 74° 47' 
E., with an area of 1,946 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Partabgarh and Mewar; on the west by Dungarpur 
and Sunth; on the south by Jhalod, Jhabua, and a portion of 
the Petlawad pargana of Indore; and on the east by Sailana, 
Ratlam, and Partabgarh. It is said to take its name from 
a Bhil chieftain named VVasna, whose pal or village was on the 
site of the present town of Banswara, and who was defeated 
and slain about 1530 by Jagmal, the first chief of this State. 
Others say the word means the country of the bamboo {bans'). 

The western portion of the State is comparatively open and 
well cultivated; but the rest of the country, especially in the 
south and east, is covered with rugged hills, rocks, scrub jungle, 
and woodland. A line of hills runs all through the eastern part, 
attaining in places an altitude of from 1,700 to 1,900 feet. 
After heavy rains, the principal river, the MahI, is impassable 
even by rafts, sometimes for days together. It is said to have 
overflowed its banks in 1858, inundating the neighbouring 
lands and causing much loss of life. Its chief tributary is the 
Anas, which enters the State in the south, and flows first in 
a northerly direction, forming the boundary with Jhalod, and 
next west, the total course in or along the border of Banswara 
being about £0 miles. There are numerous minor rivers or 
streams, the more important being the Erau or Airav and the 
Chap. The country has been described as the most beautiful 
portion of Rajputana. It looks its best just after the rains, 
when the varied hues of the foliage, the luxuriant growth of tf 
tall grasses, and the streams dashing down tfie mu-sides or 
purling through shady glens, between banks fringed with y erns 
and flowers, present a most pleasing picture. 

In the western part of the State the rocks consist ,y g ne j SSj 
upon which rest unconformably a few outliers of the schists and 
quartzites of the Aravalli and Delhi systems resnpectively, while 
in the east these rocks are covered by Deccan trap. 

Besides the ordinary small game, including jungle-fowl, a 
few tigers, leopards, bears, sambar {Cervuis unicolor), and chital 
( C . axis) are to be found, and occassionally wild dogs and 
wolves. 

The climate is relaxing and generally unpleasant; fevers of 
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a malignant nature prevail during the two months succeeding and rain- 
the rains. The temperature at the capital varies from 58° in fal1, 
the winter to 108° in the summer, while the annual rainfall 
averages nearly 38 inches, ranging from over 65 inches in 1893 
to about 14 inches in 1899. The fall in the south-east of the 
State is generally slightly greater than at the capital. 

From about the beginning of the thirteenth to the beginning History, 
of the sixteenth century the greater part of the country now 
styled Banswara was ruled by the chiefs of Dungarpur or 
Bagar, as the entire tract was, and is even now frequently, 
called ; and it became a separate State about 1530. Two 
accounts are given of the manner in which this occurred. One 
story relates that Udai Singh, chief of Bagar, who was killed at 
the battle of Khanua in March, 1527, ordered that, on his 
death, his territory should be divided between his two sons, 

Prithwl Raj and Jagmal, and that this was done, the latter 
receiving the eastern portion as his share. The other account 
is that Jagmal was left for dead at Khanua, but recovered, and, 
on returning to his country, was disowned and treated as an 
impostor. He thereupon betook himself to the hills north of 
the present town of Banswara, and proceeded to harass his 
elder brother, Prithwi Raj. Finding this continual border 
warfare intolerable, the two brothers agreed to accept a par¬ 
tition of their lands by the Raja of Dhar, and accordingly the 
river Mahi was fixed as the boundary between the two States 
of Banswara and Dungarpur. Whichever account be correct, 
and the latter is believed to be the more trustworthy, the chiefs 
of Banswara are a junior branch of the Dungarpur family, and 
consequently Sesodia Rajputs of the Ahariya sept. Of subse¬ 
quent chiefs, two only are worthy of mention : namely, Kushal 
-Singh, who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, is said 
to have wrested from the Bhlls the country in the south-east 
an q called it Kushalgarh after himself; and Prithwi Singh 
( r 747-86), who plundered the neighbouring State of Sunth 
and ®ei z ed its district of Chilkari or Shergarh in the south-west 
of Banwara. These two tracts are now held respectively by 
the Raos °f Kushalgarh and Garhi, two of the principal nobles. 
Towards the en< i of the eighteenth century Banswara became 
more or less subjected t0 the Marathas, and paid tribute to the 
Raja of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to become 
tributary to the British Government on condition of the 
expulsion of the Marat has, but no definite relations were formed 
with him till the end ot By the treaty then concluded 

he agreed to act in subordinate co-operation to, and settle his 
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affairs in accordance with the advice of, the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to pay to it all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any 
other State, besides whatever tribute Government might deem 
adequate, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of his 
revenue. The tribute proper has varied from time to time, 
but for a good many years it was Salim shdhi Rs. 35,000. 
Since 1904 it has been fixed at Rs. 17,500, British coin. In 
addition to tribute proper, the State has paid annually, since 
r889, a sum of Rs. 5,000 towards the cost of additional poli¬ 
tical supervision rendered necessary by the disorders of its 
administration. The late Maharawal, Lachhman Singh, died 
in 1905, after a rule of sixty-one years, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, who was born in October, 
t868 . The chief of this State bears the title of Maharawal, 
and receives a salute of fifteen guns. 

There is not much of archaeological interest in Banswara, 
apart from the ruins of a fine Jain temple at Kaunjara 
and the remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jain temples at 
the village of Arthuna in the south-west. An inscription dated 
1080, found in the Mandanesh or Mandlesar temple at 
Arthuna, shows that the latter place was once an extensive 
city (Uchhunak Nagar or Patan), the capital of the Paramara 
chiefs of Bagar. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 1,287, 
and the population at the three enumerations was : (1881) 
152,045, (r8gi) 2ii,64i,and(i90i) 165,350. The last Census 
was the first regular one ever taken ; for, in i88r, the popula¬ 
tion of the Kushalgarh estate and many of the Bhlls in the 
rest of the territory were not actually counted, their numbers 
being roughly guessed, while in 1891 a similar procedure was 
followed as regards the Bhlls of Kushalgarh. The decline in 
1901 was due in part to more accurate enumeration at the 
Census, and in part to excessive mortality during, and imme 
diately after, the famine of 1899-1900. The State, which j n 
1901 was split up into an unnecessarily large number 0 f 
districts or thanas, now consists of two divisions, the northern 
and the southern, more or less equal in area and population. 
The head-quarters of the former are at Bhongra anc j a f t ^ e 
latter at Kalinjara. More than 63 per cent, of the people are 
Animists and 30 per cent. Hindus. The language mainly 
spoken is Bhili or Vagdi. 

By far the most numerous tribe is that of the gums, who, 
in 1901, numbered 104,329, or 63 percent, of the total ■ they 
are to be found throughout the state, and are especially 
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troublesome in the south. Next come the Kunbls (11,000), 
the Brahmans (9,600), the Mahajans (7,000), and the Rajputs 
(5,000). About 67 per cent, of the population are dependent 
on the land. 

Agriculture does not flourish as well as might be expected in Agricul- 
a country so favoured by nature as Banswara. The soil is, for tllrc - 
the most part, excellent. The black cotton variety in the west, 
especially near the Mali! river, is said to be sufficiently fertile 
to yield two full crops annually without artificial irrigation, 
while in the north a rich red loam is found. But almost all of 
the agriculturists are Bhils, who, besides being unskilled, are 
lazy; they cultivate chiefly in the rains, and are conservative 
or shy, confining their operations to small patches round their 
huts. The Brahmans and Patels, found mostly in the west, 
are industrious cultivators, but few in number; without much 
trouble or expense they gather fine crops of maize and rice in 
the autumn, and wheat, barley, gram, and sugar-cane in the 
spring; but the Bhils prefer the walar or wdlra system of 
cultivation, so injurious to the forests. It consists of cutting 
down trees and shrubs and strewing them over the ground, 
where they are left to dry till the end of the hot season, when 
they are burnt. After the first fall of rain the land is ploughed 
once, and sown generally with maize or inferior millets known 
locally as kuri and kodra. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells and tanks, but only a small Irrigation, 
area is supplied. Large stretches of fertile land, in which 
water could easily be obtained, do not possess a single well, 
while tanks are few and far between, though something has 
been done in this direction during recent years. 

More than half of the State is covered with jungle, the Forests. 
Forests being most dense in the north-east. The best trees are 
eak, black-wood, ebony, flpal (Ficus rcligiosa), haldu (.Adina 
Cu ">-difolid), salar (Boswellia serrata ), dhak (Butca frondosa), 
an d kadamb (Anthocephalus Cadamba) ; but they are in no 
wa y reserved and are of little benefit to the Darbar. The 
fruit tres include the mango and the mahua (Bassia laiifolia ); 
the wild date-palm is to be found in all low-lying ground, and 
the bamboo j n the hills. The Bhll, however, spares none but 
sacred groves an d fruit trees, and the forests are being gradually 
ruined. 

Ihe mineral productions are unimportant. The old iron Minerals, 
mines at Khamera and Loharia have long been abandoned, 
and the quarries at Talwara and Chhinch are only occasionally 
worked, yielding a hard white stone fairly suitable for building 
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Manufactures are primitive, consisting of the production of 
coarse cotton cloth, a little silver jewellery, lac bangles, and 
wooden toys. 

The trade is with the neighbouring tracts, the chief exports 
in good years being grain, wood, honey, and mahua flowers, 
and the chief imports piece-goods, salt, and tobacco. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Namll and Ratlam on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway on the 
east, and Bhairongarh on the Godhra-Ratlam line on the south. 
The roads arc all unmetalled, but are generally practicable for 
carts during the greater part of the year. There are four 
Imperial post offices (at Banswara town, C.hhtnch, Garhi, and 
Kushalgarh) and one telegraph office (at Banswara). 

No records exist of any severe famine save that of 1S99- 
1900; but 1836, i86r, 1865, and 1877-8 were years of 
scarcity and high prices. In 1899-1900 the rainfall was only 
about 14 inches, and the harvest was more or less a failure. 
Little or nothing was at first done for the Bhlls, who suffered 
severely and took to crime. Subsequent relief measures did 
a good deal to allay the distress, but the mortality among human 
beings was higher than it should have been and from thirty to 
fifty per cent, of the cattle perished. The expenditure, includ¬ 
ing advances to agriculturists and land revenue remitted and 
suspended, was about three lakhs. The distress in 1901-2 was 
not so acute, and was due as much to a plague of rats as to 
short rainfall. The expenditure on this occasion approached 
a lakh. 

The State is ordinarily governed by the chief with the assis¬ 
tance of a Kamdar or minister and a thanadar, possessing very 
limited powers, in each of the districts. In consequence of the 
advanced age of the late chief, the indebtedness of the St"£g 
and misgovernment generally, it was found necessary in 1 t, r 
to place the administration in the hands of a Council und !v - r 
the direct control of a Political officer; and this arrangement 
continued till 1906, when Maharawal Shantbhu Singb was 
invested with powers. The territory is divided into t l ‘ v ’° ^ 1S ’ 
tricts, each of which is under a tahsildar. 

The judicial machinery was formerly of the r, ,Jl ^ est - kind. 
The thanaddrs imposed fines for petty offences, f jUt their main 
duty was to arrest accused persons, hold a pre llm inary inquiry, 
and forward the cases to the capital. The powers of the hauj- 
dar at the capital were similar; and in vtnis way all criminal 
cases were decided by the Kamdar, subject, at uncertain 
periods, to the approval or otherwise of the chief. Most 
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of the civil suits were decided by panchdyat , a tribunal well 
adapted to the feelings of the people, as the decisions generally 
gave satisfaction. Under the system recently introduced, the 
tahsildars are third-class magistrates, the Faujdar is a first-class 
magistrate, and the Council, presided over by the Maharawal, 
is a Sessions Court, and also the final court of appeal. Death 
sentences for the present require the confirmation of the 
Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. On the civil side, 
the Faujdar tries suits not decided by panchnyats , provided 
their value does not exceed Rs. 10,000, while the Council 
deals with suits beyond his powers. 

The normal revenue of the State, excluding the income of Finance, 
the nobles, is about 1-75 lakhs, of which Rs. 85,000 is derived 
from the land, Rs. 40,000 from customs, and Rs. 15,000 as 
tribute from jagirdars. The normal expenditure is about 1-35 
lakhs, the main items being cost of administration (Rs. 32,000), 
privy purse and palace (Rs. 27,000), army and police (Rs. 

25,000), and tribute to Government, including cost of addi¬ 
tional political supervision (Rs. 22,500). The State owes 
a little less than two lakhs to the Government of India. 

The coins most commonly used are the Salim shdhi, minted Currency, 
across the border in Partabgarh. In 1904 an attempt was 
made to introduce the British currency; but as the exchange 
rate fixed by Government was below the actual market rate 
during the period of conversion operations, only 202 Salim 
shdhi rupees were tendered by the public for exchange. 

The land revenue system is primitive, and there is no fixed Land 
method of assessment or collection. In some cases the demand revenue, 
is fixed and levied in cash; in other cases the amount to be 
paid is determined after an inspection of the crops either 
before or after they have been cut, and is levied either in cash 

in kind, or both. Again, whole villages may be given in 
uwntract for a fixed sum, or the land may be leased to, and the 
revenue collected from, individual cultivators. The holders of 
jdgir lands pay tribute {tanka) ; they have to perforin service, 
and win be dispossessed for misconduct. Khairdt villages, or 
religious; and charitable allotments, are held rent-free and the 
holders pny no tribute. These villages are inalienable and may 
be said to f*ave been granted practically in perpetuity. The 
first cadastral .survey was started in 1904, and was followed 
by a rough settlement which should be finished by the end 
of 1906. 

Police duties used t<n be performed by a so-called army of 19 Army and 
cavalry and 461 infantry- all irregulars ; but this army has been P olice - 
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abolished, and an efficient police force of 180 of all ranks, 
including 15 mounted men, has recently been substituted. 

Jails. The State jail at the capital is perhaps the most unhealthy 
prison in Rajputana, and a new one is to be built when funds 
are available. Lock-ups are maintained in the districts and at 
Kushalgarh. 

Education. In 1901 about 2 per cent, of the population were returned 
as literate (4 per cent, males and o-r per cent, females). There 
were four primary schools, in which Hindi was taught to about 
250 boys. In 1903 an Anglo-vernacular school was started at 
the capital, and three Hindi schools were opened at other 
places. The State now contains fourteen schools, including 
one in the Garhi estate and one in Kushalgarh, and they are 
attended by 440 boys. 

Hospitals. There are two hospitals, one of which has accommodation 
for 4 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
r8,664, of whom 29 were in-patients, and 328 operations were 
performed. The cost of these institutions was about Rs. 1,920. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, and, though apparently 

tl,! “ popular in Kushalgarh, is very backward in Banswara proper. 

Two vaccinators are employed, and in 1904-5 they vaccinated 
93S persons, or nearly 6 per 1,000 of the population. In Bans- 
wSra proper about 2 per r,ooo of the population were suc¬ 
cessfully vaccinated, and in Kushalgarh nearly 35 per r,ooo. 

[Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. i (1879, under revision).] 
Kushalgarh.—An estate or petty chiefship in the south-east 
of the State of Banswara, Rajputana. Its area is 340 square 
miles, and in physical aspects it is not dissimilar to Banswara. 
It consists of 257 villages, with a population in 190T (when the 
first complete census was taken) of r6,22z, of whom 11,538, or 
more than 71 per cent., were Bhils. The normal incorn^ 1 
excluding that derived from villages in the Ratlam State, \ 01 
prior to the famine of 1899-1900, about Rs. 50,000, but f. ( *s 
since fallen to about Rs. 35,000. The village or town 'of 
Kushalgarh, the population of which was 2,838 in 1902, Con¬ 
tains a post office, a small vernacular school attended bvyJibout 
80 boys, and a dispensary. The estate is of some political 
interest, in consequence of the position of its bolder relative 
to the chief of Banswara. The family belong ifu the Rathor 
clan of Rajputs, and claim descent from Toidh Singh, the 
founder of Jodhpur city. They appear to have migrated east, 
and their earliest possessions were in Radiim, where they still 
hold 60 villages and pay a tribute of Rs. 600 a year to the 
Raja of that State. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
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century they acquired the country now called Kushalgarh, but 
accounts differ as to the mode of acquisition. According to 
the Banswara version the country was taken from the Bhlls by 
Kushal Singh, then chief of Banswara, and given by him to 
Akhai Raj as a reward for services rendered, being named after 
the donor; but the Kushalgarh family say that it was actually 
taken from the Bhlls by Akhai Raj himself and that it was 
named after the Bhll chieftain, Kushla, whom he defeated. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that a portion of the 
estate, notably the district of Tambesra in the north-west, was 
granted in jaglr by a chief of Banswara, and that the Rao of 
Kushalgarh, as he has been called since about j 783, pays a 
tribute of Rs. 550 a year to Banswara. In consequence, how¬ 
ever, of frequent attempts on the part of the late Maharawal 
to claim rights over the estate to which he was not entitled, 
Kushalgarh was finally declared to be practically independent 
of Banswara for all purposes other than the payment of tribute 
and personal attendance on certain occasions, such as the 
installation of the Maharawal and marriages in the latter’s 
family. The Rao’s position may be described in general terms 
as that of a mediatized or guaranteed feudatory ; he pays 
tribute to Banswara through, and corresponds on all matters 
direct with, the Assistant to the Resident in Mewar. He 
exercises civil and criminal powers in his own estate ; but the 
proceedings in all heinous cases have to be submitted for 
approval to the Assistant to the. Resident, while sentences of 
death or imprisonment for life are subject to the confirmation 
of the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 

Banswara Town.—Capital of the State of the same name 
in Rajputana, situated in 23 0 33' N. and 74 0 27' E., 42 miles 
from Namll and Ratlam stations on the Rajputana-Mahva Rail¬ 
way. The population in 1901 was 7,038, of whom nearly 60 
per cent, were Hindus, and 28 per cent. Musalmans. The 
town was founded in the early part of the sixteenth century by 
Jagmal > the first chief of Banswara, and is said to have been 
named after a Bhll chieftain, Wasna, whom he defeated and 
killed. It is surrounded by a wall which, except on the south, 
is in very fair repair. The palace stands on rising ground to 
the south, an ri on the crest of a low ridge in its vicinity is a 
double-storeyed building, called the Shahi Bilas; to the east 
among the low hills lies the Bai Tal, on the embankment of 
which is a small summer palace, while in a garden about half 
a mile distant are the chhatris or cenotaphs of the rulers of the 
State. Some old ruins on the to P of a hm two miles t0 the 
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south are said to be the remains of a palace which was the 
residence of Jagmal. A fair is held annually in October, which 
lasts for fifteen days and is attended by some 2,000 visitors. 
The town possesses a post and telegraph office, a jail which has 
accommodation for 54 convicts and 14 under-trial prisoners and 
is quite unsuited for a prison, an Anglo-vernacular school 
opened in 1903 and attended by about 180 boys, and a 
hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Kalinjara.—Village in the State of Banswara, Rajputana, 
situated in 23 0 21' N. and 74 0 19' E., on the right bank of the 
Haran stream, a tributary of the Anas, 17 miles south-west of 
the capital. It was formerly a place of considerable trade 
carried on by Jain merchants, who were driven away by 
Maratha freebooters. It is now the head-quarters of the 
southern of the two districts into which the State has been 
recently divided, and possesses a small Hindi school attended 
by about 20 boys. The place is remarkable as containing the 
ruins of a fine Jain temple, described by Heber as being built 
on a very complicated and extensive plan. It is covered with 
numerous domes and pyramids and divided into a great number 
of apartments, roofed with stone, crowded with images, and 
profusely embellished with rich and elaborate carvings. 

[Bishop Heber, Narrative of a journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, vol. ii (t828\] 

Dungarpur State.—State in the south of Rajputana, lying 
between 23 0 20' and 24 0 r' N. and 73 0 22' and 74 0 23' E, with 
an area of 1,447 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Mewar or Udaipur; on the west and south by Idar, Lunawara, 
Kadana, and Sunth States in the Bombay Presidency; and on 
the east by Banswara. 

The country, though fairly open in the south and east, con¬ 
sists for the most part of stony hills covered with a low jungle 
of cactus, jujube-trees, and a gum-producing tree called salat; 
(Boswellia serrata). None one hills attains a great height. 
The only perennial rivers are the Mahi and the Som. the 
former divides the State from Banswara on the east and gunth 
on the south. The Som rises in Mewar in the hills South of 
Btchabhera (about 24 0 14' N. and 73° 26' E.), and flo s south¬ 
east till it meets the Dungarpur border, when it nirns fj r st to 
the east and next to the south, forming the northern boundary 
of the State until it is joined by the Jakam river After a course 
of about sixty miles in, or along the borders 0 f_ Dungarpur, it 
falls into the Mahi, near the sacred temple 0 f Baneshar, where 
a large fair is held annually in February or March. Among 
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minor rivers are the Majam and the Vatrak, which flow into 
Idar; the Bhadar, which flows south into Kadana and eventu¬ 
ally joins the Mahl; and the Moran, which rises in the hills 
south of the capital and joins the Mahi a little to the north of 
Galiakot. 

The geological formations of the State belong to the azoic Geology, 
and igneous groups, and consist of granites, gneisses, meta- 
morphic schists, quartzites, and clay slates. The first three 
crop up largely in the west and are associated with diorites and 
traps, while in the central portion of the State clay slates are 
abundant, and are largely interstratified with veins of quartz 
and, here and there, of pegmatite granite. 

Besides the usual small game, leopards and hyenas are fairly Fauna, 
numerous ; sambar (Cervus unicolor) used to be plentiful in the 
Antrl jungles before the famine of 1899-T900, and are again 
increasing. Tigers are occasionally met with, while nilgai are 
being gradually exterminated by the Bhils, who value their flesh 
for food and their hides for shields. 

The climate is on the whole temperate and dry, though the Climate 
months of September and October are generally very unhealthy. rain ' 
The mean temperature is about 75° with an annual range of 
about 25 0 ; and the annual rainfall, as recorded at the capital, 
averages about 27 inches. 

In olden days, the territory now styled Dungarpur and Bans- History, 
wara comprised the country called the Bagar, the land, as a 
couplet tells us, ‘of five gems, namely water, rocks, leaves, 
abusive language, and the looting of clothes.’ It was occupied 
mostly by Bhils, and to a smaller extent by Chauhan and Para- 
mara Rajputs. Towards the end of the twelfth century, Karan 
Singh was chief of Mewar, and, as his country was being ravaged 
by Rapa Mokal, a Parihar Rajput of Mandor in Jodhpur, he 
first sent his eldest son Mahup against the invader and, on his 
failing, sent his second son, Rahup, who brought the Parihar 
Back a prisoner and was thereupon declared heir apparent. 
Displeased at this. Mahuo left his father and, after staying for 
a few year at Ahar (near Udaipur), proceeded south and took 
up his abode with his mother’s people, the Chauhans of Bagar, 
whence, by gradually driving back the Bhll chieftains, he became 
master ot most of that country. The chiefs of Dungarpur are 
descended from Mahup, and consequently claim to belong to 
an elder branch of the family now ruling in Mewar. This claim, 
according to Sir John Malcolm, was tacitly admitted by the 
highest seat being always left vacant when the Maharana of 
Udaipur dined, but trie Mewar authorities assert that such a 
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custom was never in vogue. They say that no special respect 
has ever been paid in Udaipur to the Dungarpur family in con¬ 
sequence of its descent from an elder branch, and that Mahup 
was deliberately disinherited by his father because he had proved 
himself unfitted to contend with Mewar’s enemies. From the 
fact of Mahup having resided for some time at Ahar, the Dun¬ 
garpur family are called Ahariyas. Rawal Deda, said to have 
been sixth in descent from Mahup, seized the town of Galiakot 
in the south-east from the Paramaras and made it his residence, 
while later on Rawal Bir Singh founded Dungarpur Town, 
naming it after a Bhll chieftain, Dungaria, whom he caused to 
be assassinated. One of the promises he made to Dungaria’s 
widows w r as that a portion of the installation ceremonies of future 
Rawals (or Maharawals as they are now called) should be per¬ 
formed by a descendant of Dungaria: that is to say, that one 
of the latter should take blood from his finger and mark the 
tilak on the forehead of the new chief. This custom was 
observed till fairly recent times. As described in the article on 
Banswara State, Rawal Udai Singh of Bagar was killed at 
the battle of Khanua in 1527, and his territory was shortly after 
divided between his two sons and now forms the separate States 
of Dungarpur and Banswara, the river Mali! being the boundary. 
When the Mughal empire became fairly consolidated, the Dun¬ 
garpur chief opened communication with the court, and his 
successors paid tribute and rendered military service. Upon 
the fall of the empire, Dungarpur became tributary to the 
Marathas, from whose yoke it was rescued by the British. By 
a treaty concluded in 1818 the State was taken under pro¬ 
tection ; and in return the Maharawal agreed to pay to the 
British Government all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any 
other State, and such further sum annually as the Government 
might fix, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of the revenue 
of the State. The tribute was gradually raised to Salim shahi 
Rs. 35,000, and since 1904 has been Rs. 17,500 (British). As 
in other States inhabited by wild bill tribes it became necessary 
at an early period of British supremacy to employ a military 
force to coerce the Bhlls, who had been excited to rebellion by 
some of the disaffected nobles. The Bhil chieftains, however, 
submitted to terms before any actual hostilities commenced, 
The present chief of Dungarpur is Bijai Singh, who was born 
in 1887, and succeeded his grandfather, Udai Singh, in 1898, 
and is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. The 
chief of Dungarpur bears the title of Maha rawal, and is entitled 
to a salute of 15 guns, 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 632, and The 
the population at each Census was: (1881) 153,381, (1891) peof>le- 
165,400, and (1901) 100,103. The first two enumerations were, 
as regards the Bhils, merely estimates ; the number of their 
huts was roughly ascertained, and four persons, two of each 
sex, were allowed to each hut. Though the population was 
undoubtedly less in 1901 than in 1891, owing to the famine of 
1899-1900, yet the decrease was not so much as 39 per cent, 
and there is reason to believe that the Bhils were over-estimated 
in 1891. The State is divided into three 2Has 1 or districts, as 
shown below:— 
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The head-quarters of these districts are at the places from 
which each is named. About 56 per cent, of the people are 
Hindus and more than 33 per cent. Animists. The language 
mainly spoken is Vagdi or Bhlll. 

The most numerous tribe in the State is that of the Bhils, Principal 
who number 34,000 or more than one-third of the population ; t jj^ b s ' arul 
after them come the Patels, a cultivating class numbering 
15,000, the Brahmans (9,700), the Rajputs (7,000), and the 
Mahajans (6,600). Nearly 59 per cent, of the people dependt 
on agriculture. 

The cultivated area is almost entirely confined to the valleys Agricul- 
and low ground between the hills, where the soil is of a rich ture - 
alluvial nature. The principal crops are maize and rice in the 
autumn; and wheat, barley, gram, poppy, and sugar-cane in 
the spring. On the hill-sides the walar or shifting system of 
cultivation, described in the article on Banswara, is practised, 
but has now been prohibited. The majority of the cultivators* 
are Bhils, who, speaking generally, _grow rains crons only. 
Irrigation mainly from tanks, and. to a less, extent from 
wells and streams : it has been estimated that about one-fifth 
of the cultivated area is under irrigation. 

No real attention has hitherto been paid to forest, conser- Forests, 
vancy. In 1875 the State was said to abound in teak and 

Since reduced to two Aspur and Sagwara having been amalgamated. 
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other valuable timber trees, but they have been destroyed by 
indiscriminate cutting and burning on the part of the Bhtls. 
The systematic preservation of certain forest tracts has just 
been started and a small staff is employed. 

The only useful minerals yet discovered consist of iron and 
copper ores, but the mines have not been worked for a long 
time. A species of serpentine of a greenish-grey colour is found 
in several localities, notably at Matugamra, five miles north of 
the capital; and "a good durable stone of the granitic class, fit 
for building purposes, is quarried from a hill four miles south¬ 
west of the capital. 

Manufactures are unimportant, and consist of carving in 
wood and stone, and the production of a little silver jewellery 
and brass and copper utensils and ornaments. 

The chief exports are cereals, oil-seeds, turmeric, opium, and. 
mahud flowers ; and the chief imports are rice, sugar, salt, cloth, 
and metals. The trade is mostly with the south and south-west. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Udaipur on the north and Talod and Idar-Ahmadnagar on the 
south-west. No metalled roads have been constructed, but the 
country is traversed by two main cart roads running from north 
to south and east to west, both in very fair order. Imperial 
post offices are worked at the capital, Galiakot, and Sagwara, 
while for the carriage of State reports and returns and, to a 
small extent, private correspondence between the capital and 
important places not served by the Imperial system, the State 
keeps up a few dak runners at a cost of about Rs. 750 a year. 
Telegraph offices have recently been opened at the capital and 
Sagwara. 

Up to 1899 the State was more or less free from famine, 
though there was scarcity in 1869-70. In 1899 only 10 inches 
of rain fell, and the maize crop, the staple food of the masses, 
failed. The Darbar was slow in starting relief operations and 
much distress occurred, especially among the Bhils, of whom 1 
16 to 25 per cent. died. Half the cattle perished, and the 
expenditure, including advances to agriculturists and remissions 
of land revenue, was about i-8 lakhs. Famine again visited 
the country in 1901-2 and cost the State 1-5 lakhs. 

During the minority of Maharawal Bijai Singh the state is 
administered by a PoLncal officer, assisted by a Kamdar or 
chief executive officer and a consultative Council of two 
members. A Revenue Superintendent is in charge of the 
revenue work of the entire State, and each. of the districts is 
under an official termed ziladur. 
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In the administration of justice the British Codes serve as Civil and 
guides to the various Courts. Each ziladdr has the powers of ? riminal 
a third-class magistrate, and can try civil suits the value of 
which does not exceed Rs. 100; the Faujdar, besides hearing 
appeals against the decisions of zi/addrs, is a first-class magis¬ 
trate with powers in civil suits up to Rs. ro,ooo. The Council, 
with the Political officer (or, in his absence, the KamdSr) as 
president, hears appeals against the orders of the Faujdar and 
tries all cases beyond his powers, its decisions in Sessions cases 
and in civil suits exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value being subject 
to the confirmation of the Resident in Mewar, while sentences 
of death, transportation, or imprisonment for life, have to be 
confirmed by the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 

The normal revenue of the State is at present about 2 lakhs, Fi nan ce, 
the chief sources being land revenue (Rs. 1,00,000) and 
customs (Rs. 50,000); the normal expenditure is about 1-4 lakhs, 
the main items being cost of administration (Rs. 80,000) and 
tribute (Rs. 17,500). The State owes about 2£ lakhs to the 
British Government. Dungarpur has no coinage of its own, 
the rupees current in the State being the British (in which 
customs duty and judicial fines have been levied since April, 

1902), the Chitori of Mewar, and the Salim, shahi of Partabgarh. 

As the two last-mentioned currencies had greatly depreciated, 
it was resolved to demonetize them. The average rates of 
exchange for 100 British rupees during the period taken were 
136 Chitori and 200 Salim shahi respectively, and these were 
adopted by the Government of India; but the actual market 
rates during the three months fixed for the conversion were 
more favourable to the holders of the coins it was desired to 
call in, and the result was that only 346 Salim, shahi and 43 
Chitori rupees were tendered for conversion. The British coin 
has, however, since the 1st July, 1904, been the sole legal 
tender in the State. 

Land is classified, as is usual in Rajputana, into khalsa or Land 
drown lands, jagir or lands held by nobles, and khairat or reveniie - 
religious grants; but as no boundaries exist, it has not infre- 
quen tly happened that both the Darbar and a jagirdar have 
tried to collect revenue from some unfortunate cultivators. In 
the kr alsa area there have been various methods of assessment; 
the barat - or ground-rent has in some cases been fixed for a 
term of yeans, and in other cases determined after inspection of 
the crops. Th e amount varied according to the condition of 
the State’s finances and the requirements of the chief. The 
land revenue was paid sometimes in cash, sometimes in kind, 
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and sometimes in both. No fixed system was laid down ; and 
in addition to th ebarar, numerous petty cesses were recognized, 
any or all of which might be demanded. A settlement has just 
been made for a term of ten years in the khalsa villages, which 
number25i. The initial demand has been fixed at Rs. 1,07,852 
and will rise to Rs. 1,10,642 in the seventh year(i9i2-3). The 
rates per acre vary from Rs. 7 for the best chi hi or well land to 
8 annas for the rdkar or poorest soil. 

Army, The army formerly maintained has been disbanded; and an 
jails° ej ami e ® c ‘ ent police force of 204 officers and men, of whom 15 are 
mounted, has been substituted, at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 22,000. The jail at the capital is unsuitable for a prison, 
but funds do not permit of the construction of a new building. 
Education. In 1901 about 3 per cent, of the population were returned 
as literate (6-5 per cent, of the males and 01 per cent, of 
the females). The only school was attended by about 88 boys. 
Since the last Census there has been considerable progress; 

10 vernacular schools have been opened in the districts, includ¬ 
ing one elementary school specially for Bhils. The daily aver¬ 
age attendance at these 10 institutions is about 350, while that 
at the older school has risen to 160. 

Hospitals Two hospitals are maintained, one at the capital and the 
un?ion 3CCi " °^' er at Sagwara (opened in 1904), which have accommodation 
for 7 in-patients. In 1905 the number of cases treated was 
14,188, of whom 58 were in-patients, and 435 operations 
were performed. In 1905-6 the two vaccinators employed 
by the Darbar successfully vaccinated 1,085 persons, or nearly 

11 per 1,000 of the population, a great improvement on the 
work of earlier years. 

[.Rajputana Gazetteer , vol. i (1879, under revision); A. T. 
Holme, Settlement Report (Allahabad, 1905).] 

Dungarpur Town.— Capital of the State and head¬ 
quarters of the zila or district of the same name in Rajputana. 
situated in 23 0 51' N. and 73 0 43' E., about 66 miles south c < 
Udaipur city. Population (1901), 6,094. The town was 
founded about the end of the fourteenth century by Rawal Bir 
Singh, and named after a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, who was 
a more or less independent ruler and aspired to marly the 
daughter of a wealthy Mahajan named Sala Sah. The latter 
simulated consent, but fixed a distant date for the celebration 
of the marriage, and in the meantime arranged with Bir Singh 
to have the whole marriage party, including Dungaria, assassi¬ 
nated while in a state of intoxication. This was successfully 
carried out. Overlooking the town is a bill 1,403 feet above 
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the sea-level, and 5 miles in circumference at base ; on it are 
the temples erected by Bir Singh in memory of the widows of 
Dungaria Bhll, and the Maharawal’s palace, while at its foot is 
a lake called the Geb Sagar. The town is said to have been 
besieged in the beginning of the nineteenth century by a 
Maratha force under Shah’zada Khudadad, and to have held out 
stoutly for twenty days, when the besiegers obtained access 
through the treachery of one of the Maharawal’s Sardars named 
Mehrtip. The place is locally famous for its toys, drinking 
vessels, and images carved out of a greenish stone found in the 
neighbourhood, and for bedsteads and stools made of teakwood 
and fancifully coloured with lac, A municipal committee was 
appointed in 1897, which attends to lighting and sanitation. 

The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,400, chiefly derived from an 
impost of one anna in the rupee on all customs dues; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 2,400. In the town are a post and 
telegraph office, a jail with accommodation for 38 convicts 
and 30 under-trial prisoners, an Anglo-vernacular school 
attended by about 200 boys, and a hospital with accommoda¬ 
tion for 6 in-patients. The jail and hospital are periodically 
visited by the Medical officer of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

Partabgarh State (Pratdpgarh). —A State in the south Position, 
of Rajputana, lying between 23 0 32' and 24° 18' N. and 74 0 29' ®^ and 
and 75 0 E., with an area of 886 square miles. It is bounded daries. 
on the north and north-west by Udaipur; on the west and 
south-west by Banswara; on the south by Ratlam ; and on the 
east by Jaora, Sindhia’s districts of Mandasor and Nimach, 
and a detached portion of the Rampura-Bhanpura district of 
Indore. The greater portion of the State consists of fine open Configu- 
land, but the north-west is wild, rocky, and hilly, and a range, j 1 " 
which in places attains an elevation of 1,900 feet, forms the r jver sys- 
entire western boundary. There are no rivers of any impor tems - 
tance; the Jakam, which is the largest, rises near Chhoti Sadri 
in Udaipur, flows through the north-west of the State, and 
eventually falls into the Som, a tributary of the MahT. 

A large proportion of Partabgarh is covered with Deccan Geology. 
Tap, the denudation of which has exposed underlying areas of 
older rocks belonging to the Delhi system, such as shales, 
quartzites, and limestones, which in the west rest unconformably 
upon, gneiss. 

In addition to the usual antelope, gazelle, and small game, Fauna, 
tigers, leopards, bears, sambar ( Cervus unicolor), and chital (C. 
axis) are to be round along the western border. 

The climate is generally good and the temperature moderate. Climate 
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The annual rainfall, measured only at the capital, averages a 
little over 34 inches. More than 63 inches fell in 1893, and 
less than 11 in 1899. 

The territory was formerly called the Kanthal, meaning the 
‘ border ’ or 1 boundary ’ ( kantha ) between Malwa and Gujarat. 
The northern portion was inhabited by Bhils and the rest by 
various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigaras (a branch of the 
Chauhans) and the Dors or Dodas. The founder of the State 
was one Bika, a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar, who 
left his estates of Sadri and Dariawad in 1553, proceeded south, 
and subdued the aboriginal tribes. In 1561 he founded the 
town of Deolia or Deogarh, naming it after a female chieftain 
called Devi Mini, and subsequently he overpowered the Rajputs 
living farther to the south and east. About sixty-five years 
later, one of his successors, Jaswant Singh, being considered 
dangerously powerful, was invited to Udaipur and treacherously 
murdered with his eldest son in the Champa Bagh, whereupon 
the Kanthal was occupied by Mewar troops. Jaswant Singh’s 
second son, Hari Singh, proceeded to Delhi about 1634, 
where, partly by the interest of Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s 
great general, and partly by his own skill and address, he got 
himself recognized as an independent chief by the emperor 
Shah Jahan on payment of a tribute of Rs. 15,000 a year. He 
also received the rank of Haft hazdri, or ‘commander of 
7,000,’ and the title of Rawat or, as some say, Maharawal'. 
On his return the Mewar garrison was expelled with the help 
of the imperial forces, and the whole country brought under 
subjection. Hari Singh’s son, Pratap Singh, who succeeded in 
1674, founded the town of Partabgarh in 1698, and from it 
the State now takes its name, though some of the people still 
use the older name Kanthal, or, uniting the names of the 
former and the present capitals, call the State Deolia-Partab- 
garh. As recently as 1869 the chief was described in an 
extradition treaty then ratified as the ‘ Rajah of Dowleah and 
Partabgurh.’ In the time of Sawant Singh (1775-1844) the 
country was overrun by the Marathas, and the Maharawat 
only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sd/im shdhi Rs. 72,720, in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to 
Delhi. The first connexion of the State with the British Govern¬ 
ment was in 1804; but the treaty then entered into was and 
sequently cancelled by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State was taken under protection,, was made in 1818. 
The tribute to Holkar is paid through the British Government, 
and in 1904 was converted to Rs. 36,360 British currency. 
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The chiefs subsequent to Sawant Singh have been Dalpat 
Singh (1844-64), Udai Singh (1864-90), and Raghunath Singh, 
who was born in 1859, succeeded by adoption in 1890, and 
was installed with full powers in 1891. He bears the titles 
of His Highness and MahSrawat, and receives a salute of 
fifteen guns. 

Among places of archaeological interest are Janagarh, 10 Archaeo- 
miles south-west of the capital, with its old fort, in which some lo ^' 
Mughal prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a 
mosque, bath, and stables; Shevna, 2 miles east of Salini- 
garh, which tradition says was the capital, Shivnngri, of a large 
State, and which must have been a fine city. Besides a fort it 
contains several temples, one of which, dedicated to Siva, 
is beautifully carved. At Virpur, near Sohagpura, is a Jain 
temple said to be 2,000 years old, and old temples also exist 
at Bordia, 20 miles south of the capital, and at Ninor in the 
south-east; but none of these places has been professionally 
examined. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 413, and The 
the population at each Census has been : (1881) 79,568, P eo P' e - 
(1891) 87,975, an< i ( r 9 01 ) 52,025. The decrease of nearly 
41 per cent, at the last enumeration was due partly to the 
famine of 1899-1900, followed by a disastrous type of fever, 
and partly, it is believed, to an exaggerated estimate of the 
Bhils in 1891. The State is divided into the three zilas or 
districts of Partabgarh, Magra, and Sagthali, as shown below : — 


Zila. 

• Number of 

Population 

(igoi). 

Number able 
to reaii and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Magra 

• • • 

97 

5,846 

108 

Partabgarh 

I 

144 

32,166 

1,666 

Sagthali . 


171 

r 4> OI 3 

4 r 4 

State total 

I 

412 

5 2 >°-’5 

a, 188 


T he only town is Partabgarh, the capital. More than 61 
per cent, of the people are Hindus, 22 per cent, are Animist 
Bhfls, and 9 per cent, are Jains. The language mainly spoken 
is Malwi or RangrI. By far the most numerous tribe is that 
of the Bhils, the original inhabitants of the country, who in 
1901 numbered 1^500. Next come the Mahajans (5,600), 
the Brahmans (3,200), the Rajputs (3,200), the Kumhars 
(3,000), and the Chamars (2,600). About 5r per cent, of 
the population are dependent on agriculture. 


AT 2 
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Famine. 


The north-west (the Magra district) is hilly and stony, and here 
maize is almost the only product; elsewhere the soil is excellent, 
being mostly black intermixed with a reddish-brown loam. The 
principal crops are wheat, sugar-cane, maize, jowar, gram, and 
barley. Poppy is extensively cultivated. The Bhils largely 
practise the destructive form of shifting cultivation known as 
wa/ar, which is described in the article on Banswara State. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells, of which more than 2,000 
are worked in the khalsa portion of the State; there are nine 
irrigation tanks, but they are old and out of repair, and the 
area watered from them is insignificant. 

The hilly portions of the State are fairly well wooded, teak, 
black-wood, pi pal (Ficus religiosa), and babul (Acacia arabied) 
being frequently met with, while the south produces sandal- 
trees, which are a State monopoly. There is no systematic 
forest conservancy, and the Bhils burn the jungle for purposes 
of sport or agriculture practically unchecked. 

Manufactures are unimportant, the products consisting only 
of coarse cotton fabrics, black woollen blankets, and a little 
enamel work of gold on glass, the latter being confined to a 
few families at the capital. 

The principal exports are grain and opium, and the imports 
are country cloth and salt. The trade is mostly with Bombay. 
During the eight years ending 1900 the average number of 
chests of opium exported was 629, worth about 3 lakhs, and 
the export duty levied by the Darb&r averaged Rs. 7,700. In 
1901 this duty was raised from Salim skahi Rs. 27 to Imperial 
Rs. 27 per chest of if maunds, and the 532^ chests exported 
in 1903-4 paid a duty of more than Rs. 14,000. Salt is 
obtained from Sambhar, about seven to eight thousand 
maunds being imported annually. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest station being 
Mandasor on the Rajputana-Malwa line, twenty miles from 
Partabgarh town by a metalled road which was constructed in 
1894, and of which thirteen miles lie in Partabgarh territory. 
With this exception and a few streets at the capital, the 
communications are mere country tracks. Two Imperial 
post offices and one telegraph office are maintained, and 
the State has no local postal system. 

Partabgarh is less liable to famine than most of the States 
of Rajputana, but in 1899-1900 the rainfall was less than 
one-third of the average and both harvests failed. The system 
of relief was adequate and efficient, and the extent of the 
operations was limited only by the financial resources of the 
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State. Practically no land revenue was collected; more than 
727,000 units were relieved on works and nearly roo,ooo 
gratuitously in villages and poorhouses. Including advances 
to. agriculturists and remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue, the famine cost the State about 1-7 lakhs, and one- 
third of the cattle perished. 

The State is governed by the Maharawat with the help of Adminis- 
a Kamdar or minister and, in judicial matters, of a committee lratIon- 
of eleven members styled the Raj Sabha. Each of the three 
districts is under a hakim. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided gener- Civil and 
ally by the Codes of British India. The lowest courts are 
those of the hakims , two of whom (at Partabgarh and Sagthali) 
are second-class magistrates, and can decide civil suits the 
value of which does not exceed Rs. 500, while the third (in 
Magra) is a third-class magistrate and can decide civil suits up 
to a value of Rs. 250. The Sadr Criminal and Civil Court, 
besides hearing appeals against the decisions of hakims , takes 
up cases beyond their powers, the presiding officer being a 
first-class magistrate with jurisdiction in civil suits up to 
a value of Rs. 1,000. The highest court of the State is the 
Raj Sabha; it can punish with a fine of Rs. 2,000, five 
years’ imprisonment, and two dozen stripes, and decide civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value, while it hears appeals 
against the decisions of the Sadr Court. When presided 
over by the chief, its powers are absolute. The principal 
nobles have limited jurisdiction in their own estates over their 
own people; in criminal cases they can award six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine, while on the civil side they 
decide suits the value of which does not exceed Rs. 1,000. 

Cases beyond their powers go before the Raj Sabha. 

The normal revenue of the State, excluding income from Finance, 
lands alienated to Rajputs, Brahmans, temples, &c., is about 
r-7 lakhs, of which one lakh is derived from the land, Rs. 

40,000 from customs, and Rs. 20,000 as tribute from jagirdars. 

The normal expenditure is about 1-4 lakhs, the main items 
being privy purse (Rs. 40,000), tribute (Rs. 36,360), cost of 
administration (Rs. 33,500), and army and police (Rs. 

24,000). The State is in debt to Government to the extent 
-~ c about 6^ lakhs, and the finances have consequently since 
1 go. been under the control of the Resident in Mewar. 

According to the local account a mint was established at Currency, 
the capital early in the eighteenth century, but the story is 
improbable. The coins struck there have for a long time 
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been commonly called Salim shdhi, the name being derived 
from that of Salim Singh, the ruler of Partabgarh from 1758 
to f 775, or possibly a contraction of Shah Alam II, who is said 
to have confirmed the right of coining. The local rupee was 
formerly worth from twelve to thirteen British annas, but in 
January, 1903, it exchanged for about seven annas only. It 
was consequently decided to replace the local currency in 1904 
by British coin; but as the actual market rate of exchange 
during the period of conversion was more favourable to 
holders of the Partabgarh rupee than the rate fixed on the 
average of the previous six months, no coin was tendered for 
conversion. The Salim shahi currency is, however, no longer 
legal tender in the State, and the Partabgarh mint has been 
closed in perpetuity. 

Land There are three kinds of land tenures in the State: namely, 

revenue, khdlsa, chdkrana , and dharmdda, Khdlsa land is the property 
of the State and is leased generally on the ryotwari system, 
there being few intermediate saminddrs. The lessees can 
neither sell nor mortgage, but, on the other hand, they are 
never, without sufficient reason, deprived of their holdings, 
which usually descend from father to son. Chdkrana lands 
are those granted to Rajputs and officials for work performed, 
and are held on the usual tenure of service and tribute. Lands 
granted to Brahmans, temples, Charans, and Bhats are called 
dharfnada ; they are held rent-free, but neither they nor 
chdkrana lands can be mortgaged or sold. 

A rough settlement was made in 1875, when leases were 
granted for ten years, but the people were opposed to a settle¬ 
ment of any kind, and it has since been customary to grant 
annual leases. Regular settlement operations are, however, 
now in progress, and should be finished by the end of 1906. 
The current assessment per acre varies from 8 annas to Rs. 
r-8-0 for ‘dry’ land and from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 17-8-0 for 
‘wet’ land, and the revenue is collected mostly in cash. 

Army, The military force consists of 13 gunners, 22 cavalry, and 76 
police,and infantry, with 19 unserviceable guns; while the police force 
Ja ' ’ numbers 170 of all ranks, including 6 mounted men. The 
jail has accommodation for 23 males and 17 females, the 
average daily number of prisoners in 1904 being 33. A new 
jail is under construction. 

Education. Education is at a low ebb, only 4 per cent, of the popup on 
(8-3 males and about o-i females) being able to read and w te. 
In 1901 there was but one regular school, attended by 194 
pupils, or less than 3 per cent, of the population of school- 
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going age, while the total expenditure on education was Rs. 

600. The daily average attendance at this school fell in 1903 
to 98. Recently two more schools have been started: namely, 
a nobles’ school at the capital for the sons of Thakurs and of 
people of means, and a small vernacular school at Deolia. 

The daily average attendance at these institutions in 1904 was, 
respectively, 30 and 14, and the total expenditure on education 
was Rs. 2,650. 

The State possesses one hospital, with accommodation for Hospitals 
4 in-patients, and one dispensary. In 1904 the number of and dis ~ 

cases treated was 9,311, of whom 16 were in-patients, and P ensanes ' 
643 operations were performed. The cost of these institu¬ 
tions, about Rs. 1,900, was borne entirely by the State. 

Vaccination is very backward. Only one vaccinator is Vaccina- 
employed, and in 1904-5 the number of persons success- tlon ‘ 
fully vaccinated was 244, or about four per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Rajputana Gazetteer , vol. iii (1880, under revision).] 

Deolia (or Deogarh).—The old capital of the State of 
Partabgarh, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 2' N. and 74 0 40' E., 
about 7-| miles due west of Partabgarh town. Population 
(1901), 1,345. The town was built about 1561 by Bika, the 
founder of the State, and is said to take its name from a 
female Bhll chieftain, Devi or Deu Mini, who lived in the 
vicinity, and whom Bika defeated. Deolia stands on a steep 
hill, 1,809 feet above sea level, detached from the edge of the 
plateau, and its natural strength commands the country on 
every side. In old days it was a fortified town, but the walls 
have all crumbled away and only a gateway remains. The 
old palace, which was built by Maharawat Hari Singh about 
1648 and was much damaged by heavy rains in 1875, has 
been to some extent repaired and the present chief spends 
much of his time here. Among the tanks, the largest is the 
Teja, named after Tej Singh, who ruled in 1579 ; and adjoining 
it is an old bath now in ruins, said to have been built by 
Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s greatest general. In the town are 
several Hindu and two Jain temples, a branch post office, 
a small vernacular school (daily average attendance 14 in 
1904), and a dispensary. 

Partabgarh Town ( Pratapgarh ).—Capital of the State 

* the head-quarters of the district of the same name 
' mtana, situated in 24 0 2' N. and 74 0 47' E., twenty 
retailed road west of Mandasor station on the 
'•va Railway, The population in 1901 numbered 
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9,819, of whom 52 per cent, were Hindus, 27 per cent. Jains, 
and 20 per cent. Musalmans. The town, which was founded 
by, and named after, Maharawat Pratap Singh in 1698, lies 
1,660 feet above sea-level in a hollow formerly known as 
Doderia-ka-khera. It is defended by a loopholed wall with 
eight gates built by Maharawat Salim Singh about 1758, and 
on the south-west is a small fort in which the chief’s family 
occasionally reside. The palace, which is in the centre of 
the town, contains the State offices and courts, and outside 
the town are two bungalows, one used by the chief and the 
other as a guest-house. Partabgarh used to be somewhat 
famous for its enamelled work of gold inlaid on emerald- 
coloured glass and engraved to represent hunting and mytho¬ 
logical scenes. The art of making this jewellery is said to be 
confined to five families, and the secret is zealously guarded. 
In the town are eleven Jain and nine Hindu temples, a com¬ 
bined post and telegraph office, a small jail which has accom¬ 
modation for 40 prisoners and is generally overcrowded, an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school for boys (daily average atten¬ 
dance 98 in 1904), a school for the sons of the wealthier 
classes (daily average attendance 30 in 1904), and a hospital 
called the Raghunath Hospital after the present chief, which 
was built in 1893 and has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 
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Western Rajputana States Residency. —One of the 

eight political charges into which Rajputana is divided. It is 
situated in the west and south-west of Rajputana, and com¬ 
prises the three States of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and Sirohi, lying 
between 24 0 20' and 28° 23' N. and 69° 30' and 75 0 22' E, It 
is bounded on the north by Bikaner and Bahawalpur; on the 
west by Sind; on the south by Gujarat; and on the east by 
Mewar, the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, and Kishangarh 
and Jaipur. Excluding Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur in the 
vicinity of the Luni river or at the base of the Aravalli Hills 
on the eastern frontier, the country is a dreary waste covered 
with sandhills of all shapes and sizes. Water is scarce, often 
300 feet below the surface, the cultivation is poor and pre¬ 
carious, and famines or scarcities are constant visitors. The 
head-quarters of the Resident are at Jodhpur. The population 
has varied from 2,008,664 in 1881 and 2,834,715 in 1891 to 
2,163,479 in 1901 ; the decrease of nearly 24 per cent, during 
the last decade was due to a series of indifferent seasons cul¬ 
minating in the famine of 1899-1900, which, as elsewhere in 
Rajputana, was immediately followed by a severe outbreak of 
malarial fever. The Residency is more than twice the size of 
any other political division of Rajputana, but as regards popula¬ 
tion it stands second, and the density is only 41 persons per 
square mile. The Jaisalmer State on the extreme west, with 
4 J persons per square mile, is for its size (over 16,000 square 
miles) the most sparsely populated tract in India. Of the total 
population in 1901, Hindus formed nearly 82 per cent., 
Musalmans 8 per cent., and Jains 7 per cent. Christians 
numbered 848, more than two-thirds being found at Abu and 
Abu Road (in Sirohi), where there is a fairly large community 
of Europeans and Eurasians. The table on the next page gives 
letails for the three States which form the Residency. 

"Terc are altogether 4,909 villages and 33 towns. The 
-wns are Jodhpur City (79,109, including suburbs), 
024), Nagaur (13.377), Pali (12,673), Sojat 
MBHAR (10,873). 
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Normal land re- 

State. 

Area m square 
miles. 

Population in 
IQOI. 

venue (khaisa), 
in thousands 



of rupees. 

Jodhpur 

34,963 

1 ,935,565 

9,00 

16 

Jaisalmer . 

10,062 

73 , 37 ° 

Sirohi. 

1,964 

154,544 

68 

Total 

£3,989 

2,163,479 

9,84 


Jodhpur State (also called Marwar).—The largest State 
in Rajputana, having an area of 34,963 square miles, or more 
than one-fourth of the total area of Rajputana. It lies be¬ 
tween 24° 37'and 27° 42' N. and 70° 6' and 73° 22' E. It 
is bounded on the north by Bikaner; on the north-west by 
Jaisalmer; on the west by Sind; on the south-west by the Rann 
of Cutch , on the south by Palanpur and Sirohi; on the south¬ 
east by Udaipur; on the east by Ajmer-Merwara and Kishan- 
garh; and on the north-east by Jaipur. The country, as its name 
Marwar (= ‘region of death') implies, is sterile, sandy, and 
inhospitable. There are some comparatively fertile lands in 
the north-east, east, and south-east in the neighbourhood of 
the Aravalli Hills; but generally speaking, it is a dreary waste 
covered with sandhills, rising sometimes to a height of 300 
or 400 feet, and the desolation becomes more absolute and 
marked as one proceeds westwards. The northern and north¬ 
western portion is a mere desert, known as the thal> in which, 
it has been said, there are more spears than spear-grass heads, 
and blades of steel grow better than blades of corn. The 
country here resembles an undulating sea of sand ; an occasional 
oasis is met with, but water is exceedingly scarce and often 
200 to 300 feet below the surface. The Aravalli Hills form 
the entire eastern boundary of the State, the highest peak 
within Jodhpur limits being in the south-east (3,607 feet above 
the sea). Several small offshoots of the Aravallis lie in the 
south, notably the Sunda hills (Jaswantpura), where a height of 
3,252 feet is attained, the Chappan-ka-pahar near Siwana 
(3,199 feet), and the Roja hills at Jalor (2,408 feet). Scattered 
over the State are numerous isolated hills, varying in height 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The only important river is the 
Luni. Its chief tributaries are the Lilri, the Raipur Luni, the 
Guhiya, the Bandi, the Sukri, and the Jawai on the left bank 
and the Jojri on the right. The principal lake is the famm 
salt lake at Sambhar. Two other depressions of th 
kind exist at Dldwana and Pachbhadra. There are 
or marshes, notably one near Bhatki in the so’ 
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covers an area of 40 or 50 square miles in the rainy season, 
and the bed of which, when dry, yields good crops of wheat 
and gram. 

A large part of the State is covered by sand-dunes of the Geology, 
transverse type, that is, with their longer axes at right angles to 
the prevailing wind. Isolated hills of solid rock are scattered 
over the plain. The oldest rocks found are schists of the 
Aravalli system, and upon them rests unconformably a great 
series of ancient subaerial rhyolites with subordinate bands of 
conglomerate, the Mallani series. These cover a large area in 
the west and extend to the capital. Coarse-grained granites of 
two varieties, one containing no mica and the other both 
hornblende and mica, are associated with the rhyolites. Near 
the capital, sandstones of Vindhyan age rest unconformably 
upon the rhyolites. Some beds of conglomerate, showing 
traces of glacial action, have been found at Pokaran and are 
referred to the Talcher period. Sandstones and conglomerates 
with traces of fossil leaves occur at Barmer, and are probably 
of Jurassic age. The famous marble quarries of Makrana are 
situated in Jodhpur territory, the marble being found among 
the crystalline Aravalli schists. 

The eastern and some of the southern districts are well - Botany, 
wooded with natural forests, the most important indigenous 
timber-tree being the babul {Acacia arabica), the leaves and 
pods of which are used as fodder in the hot season, while the 
bark is a valuable tanning and dyeing agent. Among other 
trees may be mentioned the mahua {Bassia latifolia), valuable 
for its timber and flowers; the anwal (Cassia auriculata), the 
bark of which is largely used in tanning; the dhak or palas 
{Butea frondosa), the dhao (Anogeissus pendula), the gular 
{Ficus glomerata), the sin's (Albizzia Lebbek), and the khair 
{Acacia Catechu), Throughout the plains the khejra {Prosopis 
spicigera), the rohira {Tecotna undulata), and the nvm {Melia 
Azadirachta) are common, and the tamarind and the bar {Pirns 
bengalensis) are fairly so. The pipal {Ficus religiosa ), a sacred 
tree, is found in almost every village. The principal fruit trees 
are the pomegranate {Punica Granatum), the Jodhpur variety of 
which is celebrated for its delicate flavour, and the nimbu or 
lime-tree. In the desert the chief trees are two species of the 
{Zizyphus Jujuba and Z. nummularia), which flourish even 
ars of scanty rainfall, and furnish the main fodder and 
■ily of this part of the country; and the khejra , which 
mportant, as its leaves and shoots provide the in- 
‘getables (besides being eaten by camels, goats, 
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Kainfall. 


and cattle), its pods are consumed as fruits, its wood is 
used for roofs, carts, and agricultural implements or as fuel, 
and its fresh bark is, in years of famine, stripped off and 
ground with grain to give the meagre meal a more sub¬ 
stantial bulk. 

The fauna is varied. Lions are now extinct, the last four 
having been shot near Jaswantpura about 1872, and the wild 
ass (Equus hemionus) is seldom, if ever, seen. Tiger, sambar 
(Cervus unicolor), and black bears are found in the Aravallis 
and the Jaswantpura and J&lor hills, but in yearly decreas¬ 
ing numbers. Wild hog are fairly numerous in the same 
localities, but are scarcer than they used to be in the low hills 
adjacent to the capital. Leopards and hyenas are generally 
plentiful, and nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are found in 
some of the northern and eastern districts. Indian gazelle 
abound in the plains, as also do antelope, save in the actual 
desert; but the chital (Cervus axis ) is seen only on the slopes 
of the Aravallis in the south-east. Wolves arc numerous in the 
west, and wild dogs are occasionally met with in the forests. 
In addition to the usual small game, there are several species 
of sand-grouse (including the imperial) and two of bustard, 
namely, the great Indian (Eupodotis edwardsi) and the houbdra 
(Houbara macqueeni). 

The climate is dry, even in the monsoon period, and 
characterized by extreme variations of temperature during the 
cold season. The hot months are fairly healthy, but the heat 
is intense ; scorching winds prevail with great violence in April, 
May, and June, and sand-storms are of frequent occurrence. 
The climate is often pleasant towards the end of July and in 
August and September; but a second hot season is not un¬ 
common in October and the first half of November. In the 
cold season (November 15 to about March 15) the mean daily 
range is sometimes as much as 30° and malarial and other 
fevers prevail. An observatory was opened at Jodhpur city in 
October, ^96, and the average daily mean temperature for 
the nine years ending 1905 has been nearly 8i° (varying from 
62-7° in January to 94-2° in May). The mean daily range is 
about 25° (16-6° in August and 30-5° in November). The 
highest temperature recorded since the observatory was 
established has been 121° on June 10, 1897, and the low' 
28° on January 29, 1905. 

The country is situated outside the regular course 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, and W 
consequently scanty and irregular. Moreover, > 
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years, it varies considerably in different districts, and is so 
erratic and fitful that it is a common saying among the village 
folk that ‘ sometimes only one horn of the cow lies within the 
rainy zone and the other without.’ The annual rainfall for the 
whole State averages about 13 inches, nearly all received in 
July, August, and September. The fall varies from less than 
7 inches at Sheo in the west to about 13 inches at the capital, 
and nearly 1877 inches at Jaswantpura (in the south) and Bali 
in the south-east. The heaviest fall recorded in any one year 
was over 55-! inches at Sanchor (in the south-west) in 1893, 
whereas in 1899 two of the western districts (Sheo and Sankra) 
received but -14 inch each. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the Rathor clan of History. 
Rajputs, and claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ajodhya. The original name of the clan was Rashtra (‘pro¬ 
tector ’), and subsequently eulogistic suffixes and prefixes were 
attached, such as Rashtra-kuta (kuia = ‘ highest ’) or Maha¬ 
rashtra (mahd = 1 great ’), &e. The clan is mentioned in some 
of Asoka’s edicts as rulers of the Deccan, but their earliest known 
king is Abliimanyu of the fifth or sixth century a. d., from which 
time onward their history is Increasingly clear. For nearly 
four centuries preceding A.r>. 973 the Rashtrakutas gave nine¬ 
teen kings to the Deccan ; but in the year last mentioned they 
were driven out by the Chalukyas (Solanki Rajputs) and 
sought shelter in Kanauj, where a branch of their family is said 
to have formed a settlement early in the ninth century. Here, 
after living in comparative obscurity for about twenty-five 
years, they dispossessed their protecting kinsmen and founded 
a new dynasty known by the name of Gaharwar. There were 
seven kings of this dynasty (though the first two are said to 
have never actually ruled over Kanauj), and the last was Jai 
Chand, who in 1194 was defeated by Muhammad Ghori, and, 
while attempting to escape, was drowned in the Ganges. The 
nearer kinsmen of Jai Chand, unwilling to submit to the con¬ 
queror, sought in the scrub and desert of Rajputana a second 
line of defence against the advancing wave of Muhammadan 
conquest. Siahji, the grandson (or, according to some, the 
nephew) of Jai Chand, with about 200 followers, ‘ the wreck of 
his vassalage,’ accomplished the pilgrimage to Dwarka, and is 
next found conquering Kher (in Mallani) and the neigh- 
nng tract from the Gohel Rajputs, and planting the stan- 
f the Rathors amidst the sandhills of the Luni in 1212. 

' e same time a community of Brahmans held the city 
" lands of Pali, and, being greatly harassed by 
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Mere, Bhlls, and Minas, invoked the aid of SiahjI in dispersing 
them. This he readily accomplished; and, when subsequently 
invited to settle in the place as its protector, celebrated the 
next Roll festival by putting to death the leading men, and in 
this way adding the district to his conquests. The foundation 
of the State now called Jodhpur thus dates from about 1212; 
but this was not the first appearance of the Rat hors in 
Marwar, for, as the article on Bali shows, five of this clan 
ruled at Hathundi in the south-east in the tenth century. In 
SiahjI’s time, however, the greater part of the country was held 
by Parihar, Gohel, Chauhan, or Paramara Rajputs. The nine 
immediate successors of SiahjI were engaged in perpetual broils 
with the people among whom they had settled, and in 1381 
the tenth, Rao Chonda, accomplished what they had been 
unable to do. He took Mandor from the Parihar chief, and 
made his possession secure by marrying the latter’s daughter. 
This place was the Rathor capital for the next seventy-eight 
years, and formed a convenient base for adventures farther 
afield, which resulted in the annexation of Nagaur and other 
places before the Rao’s death about 1409. His son and 
successor, Ran Mai, who was a brother-in law of Rana Lakha, 
appears to have spent most of his time at Chitor, where he 
interfered in Mewar politics and was assassinated in an attempt 
to usurp the throne of the infant Rana Kumbha. The next 
chief was Rao Jodha, who, after annexing Sojat in 1455, laid 
the foundation of Jodhpur city in 1459 and transferred thither 
the seat of government. He had fourteen (or, according to 
some authorities, seventeen) sons, of whom the eldest, Satal, 
succeeded him about 1488, but was killed three years later in 
a battle with the Subahdar of Ajmer, while the sixth was Blka, 
the founder of the Bikaner State. Satal was followed by his 
brother Stija,remembered as the ‘cavalier prince,’ who in 1516 
met his death in a fight with the Pathans at the Pxpar fair 
while rescuing 140 Rathor maidens who were being carried off. 
Rao Ganga (1516-32) sent his clansmen to fight under the 
standard of Mewar against the Mughal emperor, Babar, and on 
the fatal field of Khanua (1527) his grandson Rai Mai and 
several other Rathors of note were slain. 

Rao Maldeo (1532-69) was styled by Firishta ‘the most 
powerful prince in Hindustan ’; he conquered and annexed! 
numerous districts and strongholds, and, in his time, Mr 
undoubtedly reached its zenith of power, territory, an.' 
pendence. When the emperor Humayun was drr 
the throne by Sher Shah, he sought in vain the 
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Maldeo ; but the latter derived no advantage from this inhospi¬ 
tality, for Sher Shah in 1544 led an army of 80,000 men 
against him. In the engagements that ensued the Afghan was 
very nearly beaten, and his position was becoming daily more 
critical, till at last he had recourse to a stratagem which secured 
for him so narrow and barren a victory that he was forced to 
declare that he had ‘ nearly lost the empire of India for 
a handful of bajra ’—an allusion to the poverty of the soil of 
Marwar as unfitted to produce richer grain. Subsequently 
Akbar invaded the country and, after an obstinate and san¬ 
guinary defence, captured the forts of Merta and Nagaur. To 
appease him, Maldeo sent his second son to him with gifts ; 
but the emperor was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing 
of the desert chief, who refused personally to attend his court, 
that he besieged Jodhpur, forced the Rao to pay homage in the 
person of his eldest son, Udai Singh, and even presented to the 
Bikaner chief, a scion of the Jodhpur house, a formal grant for 
the State of Jodhpur together with the leadership of the clan. 
Rao Maldeo died shortly afterwards; and then commenced 
a civil strife between his two sons, Udai Singh and Chandra 
Sen, ending in favour of the latter, who, though the younger, 
was the choice of both his father and the nobles. He, how¬ 
ever, ruled for only a few years, and was succeeded (about 
1581) by his brother, who, by giving his sister, Jodh Bai, in 
marriage to Akbar, and his daughter Man Bai to the prince 
Salim (Jahangir), recovered ail the former possessions of his 
house, except Ajmer, and obtained several rich districts in 
Malwa and the title of Raja. The next two chiefs, Sur Singh 
(1595-1620) and Gaj Singh (1620-38), served with great dis¬ 
tinction in several battles in Gujarat and the Deccan. The 
brilliant exploits of the former gained for him the title of 
Sawai Raja, while the latter, besides being viceroy of the 
Deccan, was styled Dalbhanjan (or ‘ destroyer of the army ’) 
and Dalthambhan (or ‘ leader of the host ’). 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78) was the first ruler of Marwar to 
receive the title of Maharaja. His career was a remarkable 
one. In 1658 he was appointed viceroy of Malwa, and received 
the command of the army dispatched against Aurangzeb and 
Murad, who were then in rebellion against their father. Being 
over-confident of victory and anxious to triumph over two 
■ees in one day, he delayed his attack until they had joined 
and in the end suffered a severe defeat at Fatehabad 
1 rin. Aurangzeb subsequently sent assurances of pardon 
"■ingh, and summoned him to join the army then 
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being collected against Shuja. The summons was obeyed, but 
as soon as the battle commenced he wheeled about, cut to 
pieces Aurangzeb’s rear-guard, plundered his camp, and 
marched with the spoils to Jodhpur. Later on he served as 
viceroy of Gujarat and the Deccan, and finally in 1678, in order 
to get rid of him, Aurangzeb appointed him to lead an army 
against the Afghans. He died in the same year at Jamrud, 
and was succeeded by his posthumous son, Ajit Singh, during 
whose infancy Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, sacked Jodhpur and 
all the large towns, destroyed the temples and commanded the 
conversion of the Rathor race to Islam. This cruel policy 
cemented into one bond of union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion, and in the wars that ensued the emperor 
gained little of either honour or advantage. On Aurangzeb’s 
death in 1707 Ajit Singh proceeded to Jodhpur, slaughtered 
or dispersed the imperial garrison, and recovered his capital. 
In the following year he became a party to the triple alliance 
with Udaipur and Jaipur to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. 
One of the conditions of this alliance was that the chiefs of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur should regain the privilege of marrying 
with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by con¬ 
tracting matrimonial alliances with the Mughal emperors, on 
the understanding that the offspring of the Udaipur princesses 
should succeed to the State in preference to all other children. 
The allies fought a successful battle at Sambhar in 1709, and 
a year or so later forced Bahadur Shah to make peace. 

When the Saiyid brothers— 1 the Warwicks of the East ’— 
were in power, they called upon Ajit Singh to mark his sub¬ 
servience to the Delhi court in the customary manner by 
sending a contingent headed by his heir to serve. This he 
declined to do, so his capital was invested, his eldest son 
(Abhai Singh) was taken to Delhi as a hostage, and he was 
compelled, among other things, to give his daughter in 
marriage to Farrukh Siyar and himself repair to the imperial 
court. For a few years Ajit Singh was mixed up in all the 
intrigues that occurred; but on the murder of Farrukh Siyar 
in 1719, he refused his sanction to the nefarious schemes of 
the Saiyids, and in 1720 returned to his capital, leaving Abhai 
Singh behind. In 1721 Ajit Singh seized Ajmer, where he 
coined money in his own name, but had to surrender the place 
to Muhammad Shah two years later. In the meantime, N 
Singh had been persuaded that the only mode of arrest 
ruin of the Jodhpur State and of hastening his own 
was the murder of his father, and in 1724 he 
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brother, Bakht Singh, to commit this foul crime. Abhai Singh 
ruled for about twenty-six years, and in 1731 rendered great 
service to Muhammad Shah by capturing Ahmadabad and 
suppressing the rebellion of Sarbuland Khan. 

On his death in 1750 his son Ram Singh succeeded, but was 
soon ousted by his uncle, Bakht Singh, the parricide, and 
forced to flee to Ujjain, where he found Jai Appa Sindhia and 
concerted measures for the invasion of his country. In the 
meantime Bakht Singh had met his death, by means, it is said, 
of a poisoned robe given him by his aunt or niece, the wife 
of the Jaipur chief; and his son, Bijai Singh, was ruling at 
Jodhpur. The Marathas assisted Ram Singh to gain a victory 
over his cousin at Merta about 1756; but they shortly after¬ 
wards abandoned him, and wrested from Bijai Singh the fort 
and district of Ajmer and the promise of a fixed triennial 
tribute. After this, Marwar enjoyed several years of peace, 
until the rapid strides made by the Marathas towards universal 
rapine, if not conquest, compelled the principal Rajput States 
(Mewar, Jodhpur, and Jaipur) once more to form a union for 
the defence of their political existence. In the battle of Tonga 
(1787) Sindhia was routed, and compelled to abandon not only 
the field but all his conquests (including Ajmer) for a time. 
He soon returned, however; and in 1790 his army under 
De Boigne defeated the Rajputs in the murderous engagements 
at Patan (in June) and Merta (in September). In the result, 
he imposed on Jodhpur a fine of 60 lakhs, and recovered 
Ajmer, which was thus lost for ever to the Rathors. Bijai 
Singh died about 1793, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Bhlm Singh, who ruled for ten years. 

At the commencement of the Maratha War in 1803 Man 
Singh was chief of Jodhpur, and negotiated first with the British 
and subsequently with Holkar. Troubles then came quickly 
upon Jodhpur, owing to internal disputes regarding the succes¬ 
sion of Dhonkal Singh, a supposed posthumous son of Bhlm 
Singh, and a disastrous war with Jaipur for the hand of the 
daughter of the Maharana of Udaipur, The freebooter Amir 
Khan espoused first the cause of Jaipur and then that of 
Jodhpur, terrified Man Singh into abdication and pretended 
insanity, assumed the management of the State itself for two 
years, and ended by plundering the treasury and leaving the 
country with its resources completely exhausted. On Amir 
Khan’s withdrawal in 1817, Chhatar Singh, the only son of 
Man Singh, assumed the regency, and with him the British 
Government commenced negotiations at the outbreak of the 
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Pindari War. A treaty was concluded in January, 1818, by 
which the State was taken under protection and agreed (i) to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 1,08,000 (reduced in 1847 to 
Rs. 98,000, in consideration of the cession of the fort and 
district of Umarkot), and (ii) to furnish, when required, a con¬ 
tingent of 1,500 horse (an obligation converted in 1835 to an 
annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000—see the article on Erin- 
pura). Chhatar Singh died shortly after the conclusion of the 
treaty, whereupon his father threw off the mask of insanity and 
resumed the administration. Within a few months Man Singh 
put to death or imprisoned most of the nobles who, during his 
assumed imbecility, had shown any unfriendly feeling towards 
him ; and many of the others fled from his tyranny and 
appealed for aid to the British, with the result that in 1824 the 
Maharaja was obliged to restore the confiscated estates of some 
of them. In 1827 some of the nobles again rebelled, and 
putting the pretender, Dhonkal Singh, at their head, prepared to 
invade Jodhpur from Jaipur territory. Lastly, in 1839, the mis- 
government of Man Singh and the consequent disaffection and 
insurrection in the State reached such a pitch that the British 
Government was compelled to interfere. A force was marched 
to Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for five 
months, when Man Singh executed an engagement to ensure 
future good government. He died in 1843, leaving no son ; 
and by the choice of his widows and the nobles and officials of 
the State, confirmed by Government, Takht Singh, chief of 
Ahmadnagar, became Maharaja of Jodhpur, the claims revived 
by Dhonkal Singh being set aside. The Maharaja did good 
service during the Mutiny, but the affairs of Marwar fell into 
the utmost confusion owing to his misrule, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India had to interfere in 1868. In 1870 he leased to 
Government the Jodhpur share of the Sambbar Lake, together 
with the salt marts of Nawa and Gudha. Takht Singh died in 
1873, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh. 
The new administration was distinguished by the vigour and 
success with which dacoities and crimes of violence (formerly 
very numerous) were suppressed, by pushing on the construc¬ 
tion of railways and irrigation works, improving the customs 
tariff, introducing a regular revenue settlement, &c. In fact, in 
every department a wise and progressive policy was pursued. 
No chief could have better upheld the character of his house 
for unswerving loyalty to Government, and the two fine regi¬ 
ments of Imperial Service cavalry raised by him are among the 
evidences of this honourable feeling. He was created a G.C.S.I. 
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in 1875, and subsequently his salute (ordinarily 17 guns) was 
raised first to 19, and next to 21 guns. He died in 1895, 
leaving a strong and sound administration to his only son, 

Sardar Singh, who was born in r88o, and is the present Maha¬ 
raja. He was invested with powers in 1898, the administration 
during his minority having been carried on by his uncle, 

Maharaj Pratap Singh (now the Maharaja of Idar), assisted by 
a Council. The chief events of His Highness’s rule have 
been: the employment of a regiment of his Imperial Service 
Lancers on the north-west frontier in 1897-8 and in China in 
1900-1; the extension of the railway to the Sind border and 
thence to Hyderabad ; the great famine of 1899-1900; the 
conversion of the local into British currency in 1900; and his 
visit to Europe in 1901 Maharaja Sardar Singh was a member 
of the Imperial Cadet Corps from January, 1902, to August, 

1903. 

The State is rich in antiquarian remains ; the most interest- Archaeo- 
ing are described in the separate articles on Bali, BhInmal, logy ’ 
DIdwana, Jalor, Mandor, Nadol, Nagaur, Pali, Ranapur, 
and Sadr 1. 

Excluding the 21 villages situated in the British District The 
of Merwara, which, under an arrangement made in 1885, are P eo P le - 
administered by the Government of India, but over which 
the Jodhpur Darbar still retains other rights, there were, in 
1901, 4,057 towns and villages in the State, the town of 
Sambhar being under the joint jurisdiction of the Jodhpur and 
Jaipur Darbars. The population at each of the three enumera¬ 
tions was: (1881) 1,757,681, (1891) 2,528,178, and (1901) 
1,935,565. The territory in 1901 was divided into 24 districts 
or hukumats (since reduced to 23), and contained one city 
Jodhpur (the capital of the State and a municipality, popula¬ 
tion 79,109) and 26 towns. The principal towns are Phalodi 
(population, 13,924) and Nagaur (13,377) in the north, Pali 
(12,673) and Sojat (11,107) > n the east, and Kuchawan 
(10,749) in the north-east. The table on the next page gives 
the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

The large decrease in the population since 1891 was due 
to a series of bad seasons culminating in the great famine of 
1899-1900, and also to heavy mortality from cholera and fever 
at the end of the decade. The enormous increase in the 
population of the Sankra district is ascribed mainly to the 
immigration of Bhati Rajputs and others from Jaisalmer, while 
the small decreases in the Marot and Sambhar districts (both 
in the north-east) seem to show that the famine was less 
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severely felt there. Of the total population 1,606,046, or 
nearly 83 per cent., are Hindus; 149,419, or nearly 8 per 
cent., Musalmans ; 137,393, or 7 per cent., Jains ; and 42,235, 
or over 2 per cent., Animists. Among the Hindus there are 
some Dadupanthis (a sect described in the article on Naraina. 
in the Jaipur State, which is their head-quarters), but their 
number was not recorded at the last Census. In addition to 
the two subdivisions of the sect mentioned in that article, 
there is a third which is said to be peculiar to Jodhpur and is 
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called Gharbari. Its members marry and are consequently not 
recognized in Jaipur as true Dadftpanthis. Another sect of 
Hindus deserving of notice is that of the Bishnois, who number 
over 37,000, and derive their name from their creed of twenty- 
nine {bis + nan) articles. The Bishnois are all Jats by tribe, 
and are strict vegetarians, teetotallers, and non-smokers; they 
bury their dead sometimes in a sitting posture and almost 
always at the threshold of the house or in the adjoining cattle- 
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shed, take neither food nor water from any other caste, and 
have their own special priests. The language mainly spoken 
throughout the State is Marwari, the most important of the 
four main groups of Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes the Jats come first, numbering Castes and 
220,000, or over n per cent, of the total. They are robust 
and hard-working and the best cultivators in the State, famed 
for their diligence in improving the land. Next come the 
Brahmans (192,000, or nearly 10 per cent.). The principal 
divisions are the Srimalis, the Sanchoras, the Pushkarnas, the 
Nandwana Borahs, the Chenniyats, the Purohits, and the 
Paliwals. They are mostly cultivators, but some are priests 
or money-lenders or in service. The third most numerous 
caste is that of the Rajputs (181,000, or over 9 per cent.). 

They consider any pursuit other than that of arms or govern¬ 
ment as derogatory to their dignity, and are consequently 
indifferent cultivators. The principal Rajput clan is that of 
the ruling family, namely Rat hoi, comprising more than 100 
septs, the chief of which are Mertia, Jodha, Udawat, Cham- 
pawat, Kumpawat, Karnot, Jaitawat, and Karamsot. After 
the Rajputs come the Mahajans (171,000, or nearly 9 per cent.). 

They belong mostly to the Oswal, MahesrI, Porwa), SaraogI, 
and Agarwal subdivisions, and are traders and bankers, some 
having agencies in the remotest parts of India, while a few 
are in State service. The only other caste exceeding i 00,000 
is that of the Balais, or Bhambis (142,000, or over 7 per cent.). 

They are among the very lowest castes, and are workers in 
leather, village drudges, and to a small extent agriculturists. 

Those who remove the carcases of dead animals from villages 
or towns are called Dheds. Other fairly numerous castes are 
the Rebaris (67,000), breeders of camels, sheep, and goats; 
the Malts (55,000), market-gardeners and agriculturists; the 
Chakars or Golas (55,000), the illegitimate offspring of Rajputs, 
on whom they attend as hereditary servants; and lastly the 
Kumhars (51,000), potters, brick-burners, village menials, and, 
to a small extent, cultivators. Taking the population as 
a whole, more than 58 per cent, live by the land and about 
another 3 per cent, are partially agriculturists. Nearly 5 per 
cent, are engaged in the cotton industry or as tailors, &c.; 
more than 4 per cent, are stock-breeders and dealers, while 
commerce and general labour each employ over 3 per cent. 

Christians number 224, of whom in are natives. The Christian 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at n,lssIons - 
Jodhpur city since 1885. 
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As already remarked, Jodhpur is, speaking generally, a sandy 
tract, improving gradually from a mere desert in the west to 
comparatively fertile lands along the eastern border. The 
chief natural soils are mattiyali, bhuri, retli , and magra or 
tharra. The first is a clayey loam of three kinds, namely kali 
(black), rati (red), and pili (yellowish), and covers about 
18 per cent, of the cultivated area. It does not need frequent 
manuring, but being stiff requires a good deal of labour; it 
produces wheat, gram, and cotton, and can be tilled for many 
years in succession. The second is the most prevalent soil 
(occupying over 58 per cent, of the cultivated area) and 
requires but moderate rains. It has less clay than mattiyali 
and is brown in colour; it is easily amenable to the plough, 
requires manure, and is generally tilled for three or four years 
and then left fallow for a similar period. The third class 
of soil (retli) is fine-grained and sandy without any clay, and 
forms about rg per cent, of the cultivated area. When found 
in a depression, it is called dehri , and, as it retains the drainage 
of the adjacent high-lying land, yields good crops of bdjra and 
joivdr ; but when on hillocks or mounds, it is called dhora, 
and the sand being coarse-grained, it is a very poor soil 
requiring frequent rest. Magra is a hard soil containing a 
considerable quantity of stones and pebbles; it is found gener¬ 
ally near the slopes of hills, and occupies about 4 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. The agricultural methods employed are 
of the simplest description. For the autumn crops, plough¬ 
ing operations begin with the first fall of sufficient rain (not 
less than one inch) and the land is ploughed once, twice, or 
three times, according to the stiffness of the Soil. Either 
a camel or a pair of bullocks is yoked to each plough, but 
sometimes donkeys or buffaloes are used. More trouble is 
taken with the cultivation of the spring crops. The land is 
ploughed from five to seven times, is harrowed and levelled, 
and more attention is paid to weeding. 

In a considerable portion of the State there is practically 
only one harvest, the khartf, or, as it is called here, sawnu ; 
and the principal crops are bdjra, jowdr, moth, til, maize, and 
cotton. The cultivation of rabi, or undlu crops, such as wheat, 
barley, gram, and mustard-seed, is confined to the fertile 
portion enclosed within the branches of the Luni river, to the 
favoured districts along the eastern frontier, and to such other 
parts as possess wells. Agricultural statistics are available for 
only a portion of the khalsa area (i.e. land paying revenue 
direct to the State), measuring nearly 4,320 square miles. Of 
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this area, 1,012 square miles (or more than 23 per cent.) were 
cultivated in 1903-4; and the following were the areas in 
square miles under the principal crops : bajra, 430; jowdr ,, 151: 
wheat, 81; til , 66 ; barley, 23; and cotton, 11. 

Of the total cultivated area above mentioned, 150 square Irrigation, 
miles (or nearly 15 per cent.) were irrigated in 1903-4 : namely, 
in from wells, 12 from canals and tanks, and 27 from other 
sources. There are, in kha/set territory, 22 tanks, the most 
important of which are the Jaswant Sagar and Sardar Samand, 
called after the late and the present chief respectively. Irriga¬ 
tion is mainly from wells, of which there are 7,355 in the 
khalsa area. The water is raised sometimes by means of the 
Persian wheel, and sometimes in leathern buckets. A masonry 
well costs from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, and a kachcha well, which 
will last many years, from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. Shallow wells 
are dug yearly along the banks of rivers at a cost of Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20 each, and the water is lifted by a contrivance called chdnch , 
which consists of a horizontal wooden beam balanced on 
a vertical post with a heavy weight at one end and a small 
leathern bucket or earthen jar at the other. 

The main wealth of the desert land consists of the vast herds Live stock, 
of camels, cattle, and sheep which roam over its sandy wastes 
and thrive admirably in the dry climate. The best riding 
camels of Marwar breed come from Sheo in the west and are 
known as Rama Thalia; they are said to cover 80 or even 
100 miles in a night. Mallani, Phalodi, Shergarh, and Sankra 
also supply good riding camels, the price of which ranges from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. The bullocks of Nagaur are famous 
throughout India; a good pair will sometimes fetch over 
Rs. 300, but the average price is Rs. 150. The districts of 
Sanchor and Mallani are remarkable for their breed of milch 
cows and horses. The latter are noted for their hardiness and 
ease of pace. The principal horse and cattle fairs are held 
at Parbatsar in September and at Tilwara (near Balatra) in 
March. 

Forests cover an area of about 355 square miles, mostly in Forests, 
the east and south-east. They are managed by a department 
which was organized in 1888. There are three zones of 
vegetation. On the higher slopes are found salar (. Boswdlia 
tlmrifera ), gol {Odina IVodier ), karayia (, Sterculia urens), and 
golia dhao ( Anogeissus latifolia). On the lower hills and 
slopes the principal trees are the dhao ( Anogeissus pendula) 
and salar \ while hugging the valleys and at the foot of the 
slopes are dhdk (Butea frondosa ), ber (Zizvphns Jirjubds , khair 
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{Acacia Catechu ), dhaman {Grewia Ritosa), &c. The forests 
are entirely dosed to camels, sheep, and goats, but cattle are 
admitted except during the rains. Right-holders obtain forest 
produce free or at reduced rates, and in years of scarcity 
the forests are thrown open to the public for grazing, grass- 
cutting, and the collection of fruits, flowers, &c. The forest 
revenue in 1904--5 was about Rs. 31,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 20,000. 

The principal mineral found in the State is salt. Its manu¬ 
facture is practically a monopoly of the British Government, 
and is carried on extensively at the Sambhar Lake, and at 
DIdwana and Pachbhadra. Marble is mostly obtained from 
Makrana near the Sambhar Lake, but an inferior variety is 
met with at various points in the Aravalli Hills, chiefly at 
Sonana near Desuri in the south-east. The average yearly 
out-turn is about 1,000 tons, and the royalty paid to the 
Darbar varies from Rs. 16,000 to Rs. 20,000. Sandstone is 
plentiful in many parts, but varies greatly in texture and in 
colour. It is quarried in slabs and blocks, large and small, 
takes a fine polish, and is very suitable for carving and lattice- 
work. The yearly out-turn is about 6,000 tons. Among 
minerals of minor importance may be mentioned gypsum, 
used as cement throughout the country, and found chiefly near 
Nagaur; and fuller’s earth, existing in beds 5 to 8 feet below 
the surface in the Phalodi district and near Banner, and 
largely used as a hair-wash. 

The manufactures are not remarkable from a commercial 
point of view. Weaving is an important branch of the ordinary 
village industry, but nothing beyond coarse cotton and woollen 
cloths is attempted. Parts of the Jodhpur and Godwar dis¬ 
tricts are locally famous for their dyeing and printing of cotton 
fabrics. Turbans for men and scarves for women, dyed and 
prepared with much labour, together with embroidered silk 
knotted thread for wearing on the turban, are peculiar to the 
State. Other manufactures include brass and iron utensils 
at Jodhpur and Nagaur, ivory-work at Pali and Merta, lacquer- 
work at Jodhpur, Nagaur, and Bagri (in the Sojat district), 
marble toys, &c., at Makrana, felt rugs in the Mallani and 
Merta districts, saddles and bridles at Sojat, and camel-trap¬ 
pings and millstones at Banner. The Darbar has its own ice 
and aerated water factory, and there are five wool and cotton- 
presses belonging to private individuals. 

The chief exports are salt, animals, hides, bones, wool, cotton, 
oilseeds, marble, sandstone, and millstones; while the chief 
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imports include wheat, barley, maize, gram, rice, sugar, opium, 
dry fruits, metals, oil, tobacco, timber, and piece-goods. It is 
estimated that 80 per cent, of the exports and imports are 
carried by the railway, and the rest by camels, carts, and 
donkeys, chiefly the former. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the south-eastern Means of 
part of the State, and this section was opened for traffic in communi ' 

oo-i . , r cation, 

1579-50; its length in Jodhpur territory is about 114 miles, Railways. 

and there are 16 stations. A branch of this railway from 

Sambhar to Kuchawan Road (in the north-east), opened about 

the same time, has a length of 15 miles with two stations 

(excluding Sambhar). The State has also a railway of its own, 

constructed gradually between 1881 and 1900, which forms 

part of the system known as the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. 

This line runs north-west from Marwar Junction, on the Raj- 

putana-Mahva Railway, to Luni junction, and thence (r) to 

the western border of the State in the direction of Hyderabad 

in Sind, and (2) north to Jodhpur city. From the latter it 

runs north-east past Merta Road to Kuchawan Road, where 

it again joins the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and from Merta 

Road it runs north-west to Bikaner and Bhatinda. The 

section within Jodhpur limits has a length of 455 miles, and 

the total capital outlay to the end of 1904 was nearly 122 lakhs. 

The mean percentage of net earnings on capital outlay from 

the commencement of operations to the end of 1904 has been 

7-90, with a minimum of 3-92 and a maximum of 11-40. 

In 1904 the gross working expenses were 7-3 lakhs and the 

net receipts 9-6 lakhs, yielding a net profit of 7-86 per cent. 

on the capital outlay. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 47 miles and of Roads, 
unmetalled roads 108 miles. All are maintained by the State. 

The metalled roads are almost entirely in or near the capital, 
while the principal unmetalled communication is a portion 
of the old Agra-Ahmadabad road. It was constructed between 
1869 and 1875, was originally metalled, and cost nearly 5 lakhs, 
to which the British Government contributed about Rs. 84,000. 

It runs from near Beawar to Erinpura, and, having been super¬ 
seded by the railway, is now maintained merely as a fair-weather 
communication. 

The Darbar adopted Imperial postal unity in 1885-6; and Post and 
there are now nearly 100 Government post offices and five * c ^ c l f c r f a,,t ' 
telegraph offices in the State, in addition to the telegraph 
offices at the numerous railway stations. 

The country falls within the area of constant drought, and is Famine, 
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liable to frequent famines or years of scarcity. A local proverb 
tells one to expect ‘ one lean year in three, one famine year in 
eight’; and it has proved very true, for since 1792 the State 
has been visited by seventeen famines. Of those prior to 1868, 
few details are on record, but the year 1812-13 is described as 
having been a most calamitous one. The crops failed com¬ 
pletely ; food-stulfs sold at 3 seers for the rupee, and in places 
could not be purchased at any price ; and the mortality among 
human beings was appalling. The famine of 1868-9 was one 
of the severest on record. There was a little rain in J une and 
July, 1868, but none subsequently in that year; the grain- 
crops failed and forage was so scarce in some places that, 
while wheat was selling at 6, the price of grass was 5-g seers 
per rupee. The import duty on grain was abolished, and 
food was distributed at various places by some of the Rams, 
Thakurs, and wealthy inhabitants;- but the Darbar, beyond 
placing a lakh of rupees at the disposal of the Public Works 
department, did nothing. The highest recorded price of wheat 
was 3! seers per rupee at Jodhpur city, but even here and at 
Pali (the two principal marts) no grain was to be had for days 
together. Cholera broke out in 1869 and was followed by 
a severe type of fever, and it was estimated that from these 
causes and from starvation the State lost one-third of its popu¬ 
lation. The mortality among cattle was put at 85 per cent. 
The next great famine was in 1877-8. The rainfall was but 
4| inches; the kharif crops yielded one-fourth and the rabi 
one-fifth of the normal out-turn, and there was a severe grass 
famine. Large numbers emigrated to Gujarat and Mahva 
with their cattle, and the Darbar arranged to bring the majority 
back at the public expense, but it was estimated that 20,000 
persons and 80,000 head of cattle were lost. This bad season 
is said to have cost the State about 10 lakhs. The year 189^2 
was one of triple famine (grain, water, and fodder), the distress 
being most acute in the western districts. About 200,000 
persons emigrated with 662,000 cattle, and only 63 per cent, 
of the former and 58 per cent, of the latter are said to have 
returned. The Darbar opened numerous relief works and 
poorhouses ; the railway proved a great boon, and there was 
much private charity. Direct expenditure exceeded 5-5- lakhs, 
while remissions and suspensions of land revenue amounted 
respectively to about 2-8 and i-6 lakhs, A succession of 
bad seasons, commencing from 1895-6, culminated in the 
terrible famine of 1899—1900. At the capital less than half 
an inch of rain fell in 1899, chiefly in June, while in two 
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of the western districts the total fall was but one-seventh of 
an inch. Emigration with cattle began in August, but it 
was long before the people realized that Malwa, where salva¬ 
tion is usually to be found, was equally afflicted by drought. 

Some thousands were brought back by railway to relief works 
in Jodhpur at the expense of the Darbar, and thousands more 
toiled back by road, after losing their cattle and selling all 
their household possessions. Relief works and poorhouses 
were started on an extensive scale in the autumn of 1899 and 
kept open till September, 1900. During this period nearly 
30 million units were relieved. The total cost to the Darbar 
exceeded 29 lakhs, and in addition nearly 9? lakhs of land 
revenue, or about 90 per cent, of the demand, was remitted. 

A virulent type of malarial fever which, as in 1869, immediately 
followed the famine, claimed many victims. There was no 
fodder-crop worthy of the name throughout the State, and 
for some time grass was nearly as dear as grain. The mortality 
among the cattle was estimated at nearly a million and a half. 

Since then, the State suffered from scarcity in 1902 in the 
western districts, and again in 1905. 

For administrative purposes, Jodhpur is divided into twenty- Adminis- 

three districts or hukumats (each under an officer called hakim). , , rat . i 'i e 

, . . „ . divisions. 

In Mallani, however, there is, in consequence of its peculiar 

tenure, size, and recent restoration to the Darbar, an official 

termed Superintendent, while the north-eastern districts have 

also a Superintendent to dispose of border cases under the 

extradition agreement entered into with the Jaipur and Bikaner 

Darbars. 

The State is ordinarily governed by the Maharaja, assisted by Adminis- 
the Mahakma khas (a special department consisting of two tratlou - 
members) and a consultative Council; but, during the absence 
of His Highness, first with the Imperial Cadet Corps and next 
at Pachmarhi in search of health, the administration has, since 
1902, been carried on by the Mahakma khas under the 
general supervision and control of the Resident. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own codes civil ami 
and laws, which follow generally the similar enactments of ? rin } mal 
British India. There are now 41 Darbar courts and 44 Jagir - ,ustlLe ' 
dars' courts possessing various powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is between 55 and 56 lakhs, Finance, 
and the expenditure about 36 lakhs. The chief sources of 
revenue are : salt, including treaty payments, royalty, &c., about 
16 lakhs ; customs, 10 to ix lakhs; land (including irrigation), 

8 to 9 lakhs ; railway, about 8 lakhs (net); and tribute from 
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jagirdars and succession fees, &c., about 3^ lakhs. The mam 
items of expenditure are: army (including police), about 
7§ lakhs ; civil establishment, 4 lakhs; public works (ordinary), 
3 to 4 lakhs ; palace and household, about 3 lakhs; and 
tribute (including payment for the Erinpura regiment), nearly 
2\ lakhs. During the last few years the expenditure has pur¬ 
posely been kept low, in order to extricate the State from its 
indebtedness ; but now that the financial outlook is brighter, 
an increased expenditure under various items, such as police, 
public works, and education, may be expected. The State had 
formerly its own silver coinage, one issue being known as 
Bijai shahi and another as Iktisanda. The Iktisanda rupee 
was worth from 10 to 12 British annas, while the value of the 
Bijai shahi was generally much the same as, and sometimes 
greater than, that of the British rupee. After 1893 exchange 
fluctuated greatly till, in 1899, 122| Bijai shahi rupees ex¬ 
changed for 100 British. The Durbar thereupon resolved to 
convert its local coins, and the British silver currency has been 
made the sole legal tender in the State. In 1900 more than 
10,000,000 rupees were recoined at the Calcutta mint. 

Of the 4,030 villages in the State only 690 are khdlsa, or 
under the direct management of the 1 )arbar, and they occupy 
about one-seventh of the entire area of the State. The rest of 
the land is held by jagirdars, hhumias , and indmddrs , or by 
Brahmans, Charans, or religious and charitable institutions on 
the sdsan or dohli tenure, or in lieu of pay ( pasaita), or for 
maintenance (jivka), &c., &c. The ordinary jagirdars pay 
a yearly military cess, supposed to be 8 per cent, of the gross 
rental value ( rekh ) of their estates, and have to supply one 
horseman for every Rs. 1,000 of rekh. In the smaller estates 
they supply one foot-soldier for every Rs. 500, or one camel 
owar for every Rs. 750. In some cases the jdgirdar, instead 
of supplying horsemen, &c., makes a cash payment according 
to a scale fixed by the Darbar. Jagirdars have also to pay 
hukmndma or fee on succession, namely 75 per cent, of the 
annual rental value of their estates ; but, in the case of a son 
or grandson succeeding, no cess is levied or service demanded 
for that year, while if a more distant relative succeeds the 
service alone is excused. The Thakurs of Mallani, holding 
prior to the Rathor conquest, pay a fixed sum ( fiiujbal) yearly 
an'd have no further obligations. The hhumias have to perform 
certain services, such as protecting their villages, escorting 
treasure, and guarding officials when on tour, and some pay 
a quit-rent called bhum-bdb ; provided these conditions are 
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satisfied, and they conduct themselves peaceably, their lands 
are not resumed. Indtn is a rent-free grant for services ren¬ 
dered ; it lapses on the failure of lineal descendants of the 
original grantee, and is sometimes granted for a single life only. 

Sasam and doh/i lands are granted in charity on conditions 
similar to indtn, and cannot be sold. Jivka is a grant to the 
younger sons of the chief or of a Thakur. After three genera¬ 
tions the holder has to pay cess and succession fee, and supply 
militia like the ordinary jdgirddr, and on failure of lineal 
descendants of the original grantee the land reverts to the 
family of the donor. In the khdlsa area the proprietary right 
rests with the Darbar, which deals directly with the ryots. The 
latter may be bapiddrs, possessing occupancy rights and paying 
at favoured rates, or gair-bdpiddrs, tenants at will. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. Land 
The most prevalent system was that known as lata or batai, by reven " e 
which the produce was collected near the village and duly sy3tem ' 
measured or weighed. The share taken by the Darbar varied 
from one-fifth to one-half in the case of ‘dry,’and from one- 
sixth to one-third in the case of ‘ wet ’ crops. This mode still 
prevails in some of the alienated villages, but in the khdlsa 
area a system of cash-rents has been in force since 1894. The 
first and only regular settlement was made between 1894 and 
1S96 in 566 of the khdlsa villages (originally for a period of 
ten years). It is on the ryotivdri system. The village area is 
divided into (1) secure, i.e. irrigated from wells or tanks, 
where the yearly out-turn varies but slightly, and remissions of 
revenue are necessary only in years of dire famine; and (2) 
insecure, or solely dependent on the rainfall. In the former 
portion the assessment is fixed, and in the latter it fluctuates 
in proportion to the out-turn of the year. The basis of the 
assessment was the old batai collections together with certain 
cesses, and the gross yield was calculated from the results of 
crop experiments made at the time, supplemented by local 
inquiries. The rates per acre of ‘ wet ’ land vary from Rs. 2-5-6 
to Rs. 10 (average, Rs. 2-10-6), while those for ‘dry’ land 
range from 1J to i2-| annas and average 4^ annas. 

The State maintains two regiments of Imperial Service Army. 
Lancers (normal strength 605 per regiment), and a local force 
consisting of about 600 cavalry (including camel sowars) and 
2,400 infantry. The artillery numbers 254 of all ranks, and 
there are 12 r guns of various kinds, of which 75 (namely, 

45 field and 30 fort) are said to be serviceable. In addition, 
the irregular militia supplied by the jdgirddrs mustered 2,019 
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in 1904-5: namely, 1,785 mounted men and 234 infantry. 
The Imperial Service regiments were raised between 1889 and 
1893, and are called the Sardar Risala, after the present chief. 
Their cost in 1904-5, when they were considerably below 
strength, was about 3-2 lakhs. The first regiment formed part 
of the reserve brigade of the Tirah Field Force in 1897-8, and 
two detachments did well on convoy duty ; the same regiment 
was on active service in China in 1900-r, was largely repre¬ 
sented in the expedition to the Laushan hill and Chinausai, 
and was permitted to bear on its colours and appointments the 
honorary distinction ‘ China, 1900.’ There are no cantonments 
in the State, but the Darbar contributes a sum of i-a lakhs 
yearly towards the cost of the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment (see 
Erinpura). 

Police duties have hitherto been performed by the local 
force above mentioned ; but since August, 1905, a regular police 
force under an Inspector-General, numbering about 1,500 of 
all ranks and estimated to cost about 2-| lakhs a year, has been 
formed. In addition, a small force is employed on the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway. 

Besides the Central jail at the capital, there are subsidiary 
jails at the head-quarters of the several districts, in which 
persons sentenced to three months’ imprisonment or less are 
confined, and lock-ups for under-trial prisoners at each thana 
or police-station. 

In the literacy of its population Jodhpur stands second 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 5-4 
per cent, (ro males and 0-3 females) able to read and write. 
Excluding numerous indigenous schools, such as Hindu posals 
and Musalman maklabs, 4 private institutions maintained by 
certain castes but aided by the Darbar, and a Mission girls’ 
school, there were, in 1905, 33 educational institutions kept up 
by the State, one of which was for girls. The number on the 
rolls was nearly 2,300 (more than 50 per cent, being Mahajans 
and Brahmans, and 12 per cent. Musalmans), and the daily 
average attendance during 1904-5 was about 1,740. The most 
notable institutions are at the capital: namely, the Arts college, 
the high school, and the Sanskrit school. Save at the small 
railway school at Merta Road, where a monthly fee of 2 or 4 
annas per pupil is taken, education is free throughout the State, 
and the expenditure exceeds Rs. 44,000 a year. 

There are 24 hospitals and 8 dispensaries in the State, which 
have accommodation for 342 in-patients. In 1904 more than 
178,000 cases, nearly 3,000 being in-patients, were treated, 
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and about 7,700 operations were performed. The State expen¬ 
diture on medical institutions, including allowances to the 
Residency Surgeon, is approximately Rs. 70,000 yearly. 

Vaccination was started about 1866, is compulsory through- Vaccina- 
out the State, and not unpopular. A staff of 2 superintendents tion - 
and 22 vaccinators is maintained, and in 1904-5 they success¬ 
fully vaccinated 61,000 persons, or nearly 32 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Marutar and Mallani (1887): 
Rdjputana Gazeiter, vol. ii (1879, under revision); Sukhdeo 
Parshad, The Rdthors , their Origin and Growth (Allahabad, 

1896) ; Report on Famine Relief Operations in Mdrwdr during 
1896-7 and during 1899-19005 Report on the Census of 
Mdrwdr in 1891, vols. i and ii (1891-4); A. Adams, The 
Western Rdjputana States (1899); also Administration Reports 
of the Mdrwdr State (annually from 1884-5).] 

Mallani. —The largest district of the State of Jodhpur, 
Rajputana, situated in the west of the State, with an area of 
5,750 square miles. In 1901 it contained one town, Barmer, 
and 464 villages, with a total population of 172,330, of whom 
about 75 per cent, were Hindus, 12 per cent. Musalmans, 6 per 
cent. Animists, and 5 per cent. Jains. The population in 1891 
was 221,184; the decrease was due to the famine of 1899- 
1900. The most numerous castes are the Jats, 40,000; Bhils, 

11,700; Rajputs, 11,400 (of whom 1,400 are Musalmans); 
Mahajans, 11,000 ; Brahmans, 9,400 ; and Balais or Chamars, 

8,000. The salient feature of the country is the sandhills, 
which in some places rise to an altitude of 300 to 400 feet. 

The northern and western portions form part of the desert 
stretching into Sind and Jaisalmer. Water is usually brackish, 
and in some spots deadly to man or beast. Wells and pools 
yield potable water only after the rains and become noxious by 
March, so that in the summer there is a great scarcity of water 
and the use of a wholesome well has to be paid for. The 
sandy wastes provide excellent grazing for the herds of camels, 
cattle, sheep, and goats kept by a large migratory population, 
including some of the hardy Baloch tribes. The only river in 
Mallani is the Luni, which enters the district at Jasol and 
pursues a tortuous course of about 80 miles till it passes into 
the Sanchor district of the State, and thence to the Rann of 
Cutch. There are about 40 jhils or marshes in the vicinity ol 
Barmer, TakhtabJd, and Setrao, some of which cover an area 
of 400 or 500 acres. In favourable seasons, wheat is grown 
in their beds, and when they are dry they yield a good supply 
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of water at a depth varying from 8 to 24 feet. Fuller’s earth 
is found in considerable quantities ; and the principal manu¬ 
factures are cloth of a mixture of cotton and wool, woollen 
blankets, small rugs of camel hair, millstones, and horse and 
camel saddlery. The horses of Mallani are famous for their 
hardiness and ease of pace, and though light-boned will carry 
heavy weights ; the best are bred in the villages of Nagar and 
Gflrha. The administration of the district is in the hands of 
a Superintendent, under whom are the hakim or chief local 
officer; the Munsif, who settles civil suits and disputes about 
land; and the risaldar , who is the head of the local police. 
There are four vernacular schools of long standing, and a 
couple of small hospitals. 

Historically the tract is very interesting, and justly claims to 
be the cradle of the Rathor race in the west. Here, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Rao SiahjI and his son 
AsthanjT, having conquered Khcr (now a ruined village near 
Jasol) and the adjoining tract called Mewo, from the Gohel 
Rajputs, planted the standard of the Rathors amid the sand¬ 
hills of the Luni. The eighth in succession from Siahjf was 
Rao Salkha, in whose time, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, a separation took place. Salkha had three sons: 
namely, Mallinath, Viramdeo, and Jetmal. A portion of the 
tribe followed the fortunes of Viramdeo, whose son Chonda 
captured Mandor from the Parihar Rajputs in 1381, and 
whose descendants ruled first there and subsequently at 
Jodhpur. The rest of the tribe remained on the banks of 
the Luni with Salkha’s eldest son, Mallinath, after whom the 
district of Mallani is named. Succession following the rule 
of partition, the country became minutely subdivided among 
the descendants of Mallinath, and the dissensions and blood- 
feuds thereby created offered the chiefs of Jodhpur oppor¬ 
tunities to interfere and establish an overlordship which 
continues to the present day. The district was for centuries 
one continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and the 
Jodhpur Darbar, when called upon to remedy this, acknow¬ 
ledged its inability. In these circumstances, in 1836, it became 
necessary for the British Government to occupy Mallani and 
restore order by reducing the principal Thakurs. The district 
was subsequently held in trust by Government, the rights of 
the Jodhpur chief being recognized; and as the Darbar gave 
increasing evidence of sound administration, its jurisdiction 
has been gradually restored— namely, military in 1854, civil in 
1891, and criminal in 1898. The whole of Mallani consists 
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of jagir estates, the principal being Jasol, Barmer, and Sindri, 
held by descendants of Mallinath, and Nagar and Gurha, held 
by descendants of Jetmal. They pay a small tribute called 
faujbal to the Jodhpur Darbar, which thus derives an income 
of about Rs. 18,000, including a few miscellaneous items. 

Bali.—Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 iT N. and 
73 °i8' E., 1,013 feet above the sea,about 5 miles south-east of 
Faina station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, Population 
(1901), 5,186. The town of Bali is walled, and possesses 
a fort in good repair, a post office, a vernacular school, and 
a hospital with accommodation for six in-patients. About 
10 miles to the south, near the village of Bijapur, are the 
remains of an ancient city called Hathundi or Hastikundi, 
the earliest seat of the Rathor Rajputs in Rajputana. A stone 
inscription found here bears date a.d. 997 and tells of five 
Rathor Rajas who ruled at this place in the tenth century. 
The district of Bali, which, with that of Desuri, forms the 
tract known as Godwar, was formerly held by the Chauhans 
and next by the Ranas of Udaipur. It passed finally into 
the possession of the Jodhpur chiefs about the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Balotra. —Town in the Pachbhadra district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 50' N. and 72 0 15' E., 
on the right bank of the Euni river on the Jodhpur-Blkaner 
Railway. Population (1901), 5,118. The town is built on 
a sandhill, and possesses a combined post and telegraph office 
and an Anglo-vernacular school. The chief industries are 
dyeing and stamping of cotton cloths. Just across the river 
is the village of Jasol, where there is a small hospital, while at 
Tilwara, 10 miles to the west, a famous horse and cattle fair is 
held yearly in March. 

Barmer. —Head-quarters of the Mallani district in the 
State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 45' N. and 
71 0 23' E., on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population 
(1901), 6,064. The present town is said to have been founded 
in the thirteenth century by a Raja Bahada, and to have been 
called after him Bahadamer (the meru or ‘ hill-fort ’ of Bahada), 
since contracted to Barmer. It is substantially built on the 
side of a rocky hill, on the summit of which are the remains 
of an old fort ; and it possesses a post and telegraph office, 
a vernacular school, and a hospital. Millstones constructed 
here are largely exported, and fuller's earth (used as a hair- 
wash) is found at Kapuri and other places in the neighbourhood. 

o 
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Barmer is also the name of one of the principal estates in 
Mallani, consisting of sixty-six villages held by five different 
families, who pay between them a tribute of about Rs. 1,000 
to the Darbar. 

Bhinmal. —Town in the Jaswantpura district of the State 
of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 N. and 72° 16' E., 
about 105 miles south-west of Jodhpur city. Population 
(1901), 4,545. The town contains a post office and a verna¬ 
cular school, and the principal manufactures are utensils of 
bell-metal. The place was the old capital of the Gujars 
between the sixth and ninth centuries, but very few traces now 
remain. A dozen old tanks and wells, the stone image of 
a king seated on a sinMsan (lion-supported throne), and 
a number of temples, are of some antiquarian interest. 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found, referring mostly to the 
time of the Paramara and Chauhan rulers. About T4 miles 
to the south-east is the Stinda hill, presided over by the 
goddess Chamunda in a rock-cut cave-like temple, having 
a large domed and marble-paved hall, built in 1262, and 
containing several inscriptions, the oldest of which (of the same 
date as the temple) is important as enumerating nineteen 
generations and the principal events of the Sonigara (Chau¬ 
han) rule. 

Bilara. —Head quarters of the district of the same name 
in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26 0 r 1' N. and 
73 0 43' E., on the left bank of a river called the Raipur Luni 
(a tributary of the Luni), about 45 miles east of Jodhpur city. 
Population (1901), 8,695. I* takes its name from a traditional 
founder, Raja Bal, and is the seat of the spiritual head (styled 
D'nvdn) of the Sirvi community, a fact which adds greatly to 
its importance. The town is walled, and possesses a post 
office, a vernacular school, and a hospital. About 4 miles 
to the north is a fine tank, called the Jaswant SSgar (after the 
late chief of Jodhpur), which is described in the article on the 
Luni river. _ 

Didwana. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 24' N. and 
74 0 35' E., about 130 miles north-east of Jodhpur city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 9,410. Its old name is said to have been 
Drudwanak; and it was held, first by the Chauhan kings of 
Sambhar, next by the Mughal emperors, and then by the 
Jodhpur and Jaipur States jointly till it was acquired by 
Maharaja Bakht Singh of Jodhpur in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The town is surrounded by a substantial 
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stone wall, and contains many fine houses, a post office, a 
vernacular school, and a hospital. Among buildings of 
archaeological interest may be mentioned a mosque said to 
have been built by Akbar, several old temples, and some 
humble-looking cenotaphs bearing inscriptions dating from the 
ninth century. A copperplate, inscribed with an important 
historical record, was found at the village of Daulatpura, 
2 miles to the south-east. Immediately to the south and 
south-east of the town of Dldwana is a salt lake, leased to the 
British Government in 1878 for an annual sum of 2 lakhs. 
It is about 2J miles in length, and its bed is composed of 
black tenacious mud, very similar in appearance to that of the 
Sambhar Lake, beneath which is a stratum of strong brine. 
The methods of manufacture are simple, and are identical 
with those followed in olden days. Wells are dug in the bed 
until the brine springs are reached, about 12 feet from the 
surface, and the brine is then lifted by a weighted pole and 
bucket into evaporation pans of rectangular shape where salt 
gradually forms. The average yearly out turn is about 9,000 
tons. 

[F. Ashton, The Salt Industry of Rajputana in The Journal 
ojIndian Art and Industry, vol. ix, January, 1901.] 

Jalor. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 21' N. and 
72' 37' E., 75 miles south of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 
7,443. It possesses a post office, an Anglo-vernacular school, 
and a hospital with accommodation for eight in-patients. 
The principal manufactures are cotton cloth, camel saddles, 
and prettily engraved drinking vessels of bell-metal. On a hill 
to the south and entirely commanding the town stands the 
fort, one of the most famous in Rajputana. Built by the 
Paramara Rajputs, its walls, composed of huge masses of cut 
stone, remain even now in a perfect state of preservation, 
although the place has been many times besieged. The fort 
is about 800 by 400 yards in extent, and accessible only by 
an ascent of 3 miles up a steep and slippery stone roadway, 
passing three distinct lines of defence, all of considerable 
strength. Jalor was held by the Paramaras till towards the 
end of the twelfth century, when the Chauhan Rao Kirthi Pal 
(of Nadol) took it and made it his capital. His grandson 
Udai Singh surrendered it to Shams-ud-dln Altamsh about 
1210, but it was immediately restored to him. About 100 
years later, Ala-ud-din, after a lengthy siege, captured it from 
Kanardeo Chauhan, and a three-domed mosque, said to have 
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been built by him, is still in good repair and daily use. About 
1540 the fort and district passed into the possession of Raja 
Maldeo of Jodhpur. 

Jasol. —Head-quarters of a jagtr estate of the same name 
in the Mallani district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 25 0 49' N. and 72 0 13' E., on the left bank of the 
Luni river, 2 miles from Balotra station on the Jodhpur-Blkaner 
Railway. Population (1901), 2,543. The village, which is 
built partly on the slope of a hill, possesses a post office, a 
vernacular school, and a small hospital. The estate consists of 
72 villages, and is held by a Thakur on payment of a tribute 
of Rs. 2,100 to the Jodhpur Darbar. About 5 miles to the 
north-west are the ruins of Kher, the old capital of Mallani, 
while to the south-west are the remains of another important 
town, Nagar. As these places decayed, Jasol rose, and now 
contains the descendants of some of the earliest Riithor 
settlers. 

Jodhpur City. —Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 18' N. and 73 0 1' E., about 380 
miles by rail from Delhi, 590 from Bombay, and 1,330 from 
Calcutta. The population of the place (including the suburbs) 
was 63,329 (1881), 80,405 (1891), and 79,109 (1901). In the 
two years last mentioned between 76 and 77 per cent, of the in¬ 
habitants lived within the city walls. In 1901 Hindus numbered 
58,292, or more than 73 per cent, of the total ; Musalmans, 
15,811, or 20 per cent.; and Jains, 4,571, or 5 per cent. 

Jodhpur takes its name from Rao Jodha, who founded it 
in 1459. The old wall with four gates built by him is now 
included within the limits, and is situated in the south-west 
of the modern city, which lies on sloping ground in the 
form of a horseshoe around the base of the rock on which 
stands the fort. It is encircled by a strong massive wall, built 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, which is 24,600 feet 
long, 3 to 9 feet thick, and 15 to 30 feet high, and has six 
gates studded with sharp iron spikes to protect them against 
elephant ramming. Of these gates, five are called after the 
towns which they face, namely Jalor, Merta, Nagaur, Siwana, 
and Sojat, while the sixth is named Chand Pol because it faces 
the direction in which the new moon (chand) is visible. The 
walls and towers near the Nagauri gate show marks of cannon¬ 
balls left by the armies of Jaipur and Bikaner which, with the 
aid of the great freebooter, Amir Khan, marched on Jodhpur 
about 1807 to support the pretender Dhonkal Singh against 
Maharaja Man Singh. Eventually Amir Khan changed over 
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to the side of the latter, and the insurgents were forced to 
retire with considerable loss and ignominy. The fort, which 
is the finest in Rajputana, commands the city and, standing in 
great magnificence on an isolated rock about 400 feet above 
the surrounding plain, attracts the eye from afar. Its wall, 
20 to 120 feet in height and 12 to 70 feet thick, encloses an 
oblong space about 500 yards in length by 250 in breadth at 
the widest part. Two main entrances, the Jai Pol at the 
north-east corner and the Fateh Pol in the south-west, lead up 
from the city, and between them are several other gates and 
inner walls erected for purposes of defence. The principal 
buildings in the fort are a series of apartments forming the 
palace, the most noteworthy being the Moti Mahal, built by 
Raja Sur Singh in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Fateh Mahal, built by Maharaja Ajit Singh about 100 years 
later to commemorate the retirement of the Mughal army from 
his capital, and the room now used as an armoury. These 
buildings are decorated with beautifully carved panels and 
pierced screens of red stone. The city contains many hand¬ 
some buildings, including ten old palaces, some town residences 
of the Thakurs, and eleven fine temples, the most beautiful 
architecturally being the Kunj Bihari-ka-mandar, built in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Jodhpur is a trading centre, but its industries are unimpor¬ 
tant, consisting of lacquer-work, dyeing of cotton cloths, and the 
manufacture of brass and iron utensils. The main streets are 
paved ; and a light tramway of 2 feet gauge, laid down in 1896 
between the railway station and the city, the cars being drawn 
by bullocks, has proved of great convenience to the public, 
and has considerably reduced the cost of carriage of grain and 
other commodities. A municipal committee (established in 
1884) attends to the sanitation of the city, and settles disputes 
relating to rights of easement, &c., the annual expenditure of 
about Rs. 20,000 being borne solely by the Darbar. A tram¬ 
way line, worked by buffaloes, runs round the city, passing all 
but one of the public latrines. Twice a day the loaded 
wagons are collected and formed into trains outside the Sojatia 
gate, whence they are hauled by steam-power a distance of 
about s miles into the open country, where the filth is trenched 
and the refuse burnt. This steam conservancy tramway is the 
first of its kind in Rajputana. The total length of the line, 
including the section worked by buffaloes, and an extension up 
to and round the Maharaja’s stables, now exceeds 13 miles. 
It was completed between 1897 and 1899 at a cost of more 
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than 1 1 lakhs, and the working expenses average about 
Rs. 7,000 a year. Within the city are three hospitals and 
a couple of dispensaries. Of the hospitals, one is solely for 
females and another is maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. In the suburbs there are hospitals 
attached to the jail and the Imperial Service cavalry regiments 
and a couple of dispensaries, one of which is close to the 
Residency and is kept up by the British Government, while 
the other is for railway employes. The city possesses an Arts 
college, a high school with lower secondary and primary sec¬ 
tions, and a boarding-house for fifty Rajput boys; also two 
primary schools, a girls’ school, and three special institutions 
where Sanskrit, telegraphy, and surveying are taught. These 
are all maintained by the Darbar and are for the most part in 
the suburbs ; there are in addition numerous private schools in 
the city. The principal buildings in the suburbs are the late 
Maharaja’s palace at Rai-ka-bagh, the fine new palace at 
Ratanada which is lighted by electricity, the Imperial Service 
cavalry lines, the handsome public offices, the Residency and 
other official buildings, and the jail with accommodation for 
862 prisoners. 

Kuchawan. —Head-quarters of a jdglr estate of the same 
name in the Sambhar district of the State of Jodhpur, Raj- 
putana, situated in 27° 9' N. and 74 0 52' E., about 8 miles 
north of Naranpura station on the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway, 
Population (1901), 10,749. The place is noted for the manu¬ 
facture of guns, swords, &c., and possesses a strong and well- 
built fort containing several palatial buildings. To the south 
of the town are two saline depressions, miniatures of the 
Sambhar Lake in appearance and characteristics, but the 
small amount of salt which forms in them is so inferior as 
not to be worth collection. The estate consists of 14 villages, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 54,000, The Thakurs of Kuchawan 
belong to the Mertia sept of Rathor Rajputs, and- the present 
Thakur (Sher Singh) is a member of the State Council and 
a Rao Bahadur. 

Ladnun. —Head quarters of the jaglr estate of the same 
name in the DidwSna district of the State of Jodhpur, Raj- 
putana, situated in 27° 39' N. and 74° 24' E., about 130 miles 
north-east of Jodhpur city and within 4 miles of the Bikaner 
border. Population (1901), 8,064. The place is the home of 
some of the wealthy Marwari merchants of Calcutta and other 
large cities, and is locally famous for the manufacture of gold 
ornaments. The estate of Ladnun consists of seven villages 
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yielding a revenue of about Rs. 20,000, and is held by a 
Thakur belonging to the Jodha sept of Rathor Rajputs. 

Lohawat. —Town in the Phalodi district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 59' N. and 72° 36' E., 
about 55 miles north by north-west of Jodhpur city. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,322. Lohawat is a commercial mart of some 
importance, and the home of many enterprising Marwarl 
traders carrying on business in various parts of India. 

Makrana. —Village in the Parbatsar district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 3' N. and 74 0 44' E., on 
the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway. Population (1901), 5,157. The 
village derives its importance from its marble quarries, which 
have been noted for centuries, and from which the material 
used in the construction of the Taj Mahal at Agra was 
obtained. It has been proposed to use this marble for 
the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The quarries 
vary in depth from 30 to 75 feet, and the yearly out-turn 
averages about 900 or 1,000 tons. The marble is excavated 
by blasting, and is then cut into required sizes by means of 
steel saws. The chips and dust left behind after the blocks 
have been hauled to the surface arc burnt into lime and 
used for the finer kinds of plastering. There are now 
twenty-six quarries being worked, which give employment to 
about too labourers daily, mostly of the Silawat caste of 
Muhammadans. 

Mandor. —Ruined town in the State of J odhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 21' N. and 73° 2' E., about 5 miles north of 
Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 1,450. The place is of great 
historical interest from having been the capital of the Parihar 
Rajputs till 1381, when it was wrested from them by Rao 
Chonda, and subsequently the seat of government of the 
Rathor Rajputs till 1459, when Jodhpur city was founded. 
The old fort, built originally by a Buddhist architect, but now 
in ruins, contains a low and dark pillared chamber, in which is 
found the sculptured effigy of Nahar Rao, a famous Parihar 
chief. On an elevated plateau not far from the fort are the 
pdnch kunda (‘ five reservoirs ’), the cenotaphs of four of the 
earlier Rathor rulers, the carving on that of Rao Ganga, who 
died about 1532, being very fine, and an old temple with an 
inscription dated 12x0. In another direction are the cenotaphs 
attesting the epoch of Marwar’s glory, which commenced with 
Maldeo and ended with the sons of AjTt, and the humbler 
monuments erected over the ashes of the later chiefs. Of 
these buildings, that raised in memory of AjTt Singh (who was 
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murdered by his son about 1724) is larger and grander than 
anything in the neighbourhood; it marks the spot where his 
64 queens and concubines immolated themselves on his funeral 
pyre. Another object of interest is the hall of heroes, a gallery 
of sixteen colossal figures hewn out of a single natural rock. It 
is known as the Te/is karor devatan-ka-sthdn , or ‘ the abode of 
the 330 million gods ’ of Hindu mythology. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern India , 
vol. xxiii.] 

Merta. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 39' N. and 
74 0 2' E., about 9 miles south-east of Merta Road station on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 4,361. The 
town was founded by Duda, the fourth son of Rao Jodha, 
about 1488, and was added to by Rao Maldeo, who about 1540 
built the wall (now somewhat dilapidated) and the fort called 
after him Malkot. In 1562 Akbar took the place after an 
obstinate and sanguinary defence, but about twenty years later 
he restored it to the Jodhpur chief, Raja Udai Singh. Merta 
was at one time a great trade centre, and there are still many 
fine carved stone houses; it possesses a post office, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, a hospital with accommodation for six 
in-patients, and a handsome mosque built by Akbar. The 
principal manufactures are kkas-khas fans and screens, ivory 
work, country soap, and earthenware toys. The country around 
Merta has been the scene of many a hard-fought battle, and is 
covered with stone pillars erected to the memory of the dead. 
Here in 1790 the Marathas under Ue Boigne inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Rathors; and on the dam of a tank called 
Dangolai is the tomb of a French captain of infantry, who fell 
on that occasion. 

Mundwa. —Town in the Nagaur district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 4' N. and 73 0 49' E., on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, 89 miles north-east of Jodhpur 
city. Population (1901), 5,121. Mundwa is a commercial 
mart of some importance, noted for wooden toys and other 
fancy articles, and is the home of several prosperous Marwari 
traders having business connexions in various parts of India. 

Nadol. —Village in the Desuri district of the State of Jodh¬ 
pur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 22' N. and 73 0 27' E., about 
8 miles from Jawali station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 3,050. The place is of historical interest 
as the former seat of a powerful branch of the Chauhan 
Rajputs. Towards the end of the tenth century, Lakhan 
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or Lachhman Raj, a younger son of Wakpati Raj, the Chauhan 
Rao of Sambhar, settled here, and his descendants ruled at 
Nadol for about 200 years till defeated and driven out by 
Kutb-ud-dln. Subsequently the place was held by the Ranas 
of Udaipur till about the end of the eighteenth century, when, 
along with the district of Godwar, it passed into the possession 
of the chiefs of Jodhpur. To the west of the village is a 
dilapidated old fort with square towers of primitive design, 
standing on the declivity of a ridge. Inside the fort is an 
extremely handsome Jain temple of Mabavira, built of light- 
coloured limestone and richly carved. Of the other numerous 
and interesting remains found in the vicinity of the village, 
the pillared temple called Khet/a ka-sthdn deserves mention as 
being probably the oldest, but only eight massive columns now 
remain. To the east are the ruins of the ancient Nadol on an 
extensive mound thickly covered with fragmentary pottery and 
burnt bricks • here are the remains of four temples and an 
exquisitely carved stone toran or gateway. 

[J. Tod, Rajasthan , vol. i, pp. 696-8 ; A. Cunningham, 
Archaeological Survey of Northern India , vol. xxiii, pp. 91-8.] 

Nagaur. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 12' N. and 
73 0 44' E., on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population 
(1901), 13,377. The town possesses a post office, an Ariglo- 
vernacular school, and a hospital. The principal manufactures 
are brass and iron utensils, ivory toys, camel saddles, and 
cotton cloth. The town is said to take its name from its 
traditional founders, the Naga Rajputs, and was held succes¬ 
sively by Prithwl Raj Chauhan, Muhammad Ghori, and the 
chiefs of Jodhpur, save for a time when it was possessed by 
the Bikaner chief by grant from Akbar, and by another Rathor 
family by grant from Shah Jahan. The town wall is more than 
4 miles in length, between and 5 feet thick, and on the 
average 17 feet high. The battlements bear many Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions, obtained from mosques demolished by 
Maharaja Bakht Singh in order to repair breaches caused in 
warfare. Of the numerous religious edifices, two Hindu 
temples and a five-domed mosque are specially noteworthy. 
The fort, rising above the town, has a double wall nearly 
a mile long, the outer being 25 feet and the inner 50 feet 
above the ground, with a thickness of more than 30 feet at 
the base and about 12 feet at the top. The principal objects 
of interest in the fort are some palaces, a fountain with seven¬ 
teen jets (dating from Akbar’s reign), a mosque erected by 
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Shah Jahan, and a cave claimed by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans as a place of retreat for their former saints. The Nagaur 
district furnishes a fine breed of bullocks, famous throughout 
India. The village of Manglod (20 miles east of Nagaur 
town) has a very old temple with a Sanskrit inscription dated 
a. d. 604, which records its repair during the reign of a king 
Dhuhlana. This is the oldest inscription yet discovered in 
Jodhpur. 

Nawa. —Town in the Sambhar District of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 i' N. and 75 0 1' E., on 
the northern edge of the Sambhar Lake, about a mile east of 
Kuchawan Road station, a junction of the Rajputana-Malwa 
and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways. The town is walled and had 
in 1901 a population of 5,640. There is a large export trade 
in salt, the manufacture of which supports a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the people. Another important industry is the 
manufacture of quilts embroidered with elaborate designs. In 
the town are a post office, an Anglo-vernacular school, and 
a small hospital. A separate district of Nawa existed up to 
1902-3, when it was amalgamated with that of Sambhar. 

Pachbhadra. —Head-quarters of a district of the same 
name in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 55' N. 
and 72 0 15' E., about five miles east of the Pachbhadra station 
on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 3,194. 
The town has a post office and a vernacular school. The 
fresh-water supply fails nearly every summer, and water has 
to be imported by railway. The place is also one of the 
hottest in India, the thermometer sometimes rising to 122 0 
in the shade. Five miles west of the town is the well-known 
salt source, which was leased by the Jodhpur Darbar to the 
British Government in 1878 for an annual sum of 1-7 lakhs. 
The Government hospital here supplies medical aid to the 
people of the town. The salt lake has an area of about 10 
square miles and, unlike that at Sambhar, is not dependent 
on the rainfall for the production of salt, as the brine springs 
are perennial. The yearly out-turn is about 35,000 tons. 
The method of manufacture is peculiar to the locality. Pits 
of an average length of 230 feet with their banks sloped to 
an angle of 45° are dug in the bed to a depth of about n feet 
until the subterranean springs of brine have been tapped, and 
these become filled to a depth of about 3 feet with a strong 
brine. Crystallization is promoted by throwing branches of the 
thorny mordli (Lycium europaeum) into the pits as soon as the 
formation of an overset of salt indicates that precipitation has 
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commenced. During the great heat of April, May, and June, 
the evaporation of the brine is very rapid ; and as this proceeds 
and salt is precipitated, more brine flows in until the pit is 
filled with salt to a depth of about 3 feet, which takes place 
in two years. The salt is then ready for removal and, having 
been cut out in sections, the crystals are shaken off the thorny 
branches and stored in oblong heaps on the bank. The 
out-turn from a pit averages about 370 tons every second 
year, and crop after crop is thus ohtained. Almost all the 
salt manufactured here is removed by the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway, which has a branch line running from Balotra to 
the works. 

[F. Ashton, 'The Salt Industry of Rajputana in The Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry, vol. ix, January, 1901.] 

Pali (or Marwar Bali).—Head quarters of a district of the 
same name in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 
25 0 47' N. and 73° 19' E., on the right bank of the Bandi 
river, and on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 
12,673. I n the town are a post office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, and a hospital. The principal industries are copper¬ 
working, ivory-carving, dyeing, and cotton printing. The town 
comprises an ancient and a modern quarter, each containing 
several temples. The most noteworthy are that of Somnath, 
with an inscription dated a.T). 1143, and that of Naulakha, 
which is remarkable for having a mosque within its courtyard 
(probably erected to preserve it from Muhammadan vandalism). 
Pali was held by a community of Brahmans in grant from the 
Paramara and Parihar Rajputs till the advent of the Rathors 
from Kanauj (about 12 r 2), when Rao SiahjI became its master. 
Before the construction of the railway it was an important 
trade centre, and in 1836 was visited by an outbreak of plague, 
the germs of which are supposed to have been imported in 
silks from China. 

Phalodi. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name 
in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 8' N. and 
72 0 22' E., about 70 miles north by north-west of Jodhpur 
city. Population (r901), 13,924. It is a large and flourishing 
town, the home of many enterprising merchants trading, in 
some cases, beyond the borders of India, and it possesses 
several fine houses with beautifully carved sandstone fronts. 
The town contains a post office, an Anglo-vernacular school, 
and a small hospital. The principal manufactures are metal 
utensils and mats of camel hair. Phalodi is said to have been 
founded about the middle of the fifteenth century, and, along 
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with the district, was taken by Rao Maldeo nearly too years 
later. It was granted to the chief of Jaisalmer by Akbar, and 
was subsequently included for a short time in Bikaner. The 
fort, a large and well-built one, with walls over 40 feet high, 
has a capacious reservoir for water and some fine palaces. 
About 10 miles to the north is a large depression (5 miles in 
length and 3 in breadth) called the Phalodi salt source. It 
was leased to the British Government in 1878 and worked 
till 1892, when it was closed, as the manufacture was found 
to be unprofitable owing to the distance from the railway. 

Pipar. —Town in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 23' N. and 73° 33' K., on the left bank of the Jojri river 
(a tributary of the Luni), about 32 miles east of Jodhpur city, 
and 7 miles south-east of Pipar Road station on the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 6,785. The town is of 
some commercial importance, and is noted for its dyed cloths. 
Tradition assigns the foundation of Pipar either to a king 
of the Param&ra Rajputs prior to the Christian era, or to 
a Piliwal Brahman named Pipa. 

Pokaran. —Head-quarters of a jagir estate of the same 
name in the Sankra district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 55' N. and 71° 55' E., about 85 miles north¬ 
west of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 7,125. It has a 
post office, a vernacular school, and a dispensary. The town 
is on low ground closed in by hills to the north, south, and 
west, and water is plentiful. The small fort is well built and 
strong in appearance, but is quite commanded by the adjacent 
hills. About 2 miles away are the ruins of S&talmer, a village 
founded by Satal, the eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the 
end of the fifteenth century, but dismantled by Rao Maldeo 
(T532-69) to find material for the Pokaran fort. The site 
of Satalmer is still marked by a conspicuous Jain temple and 
the monuments raised to the memory of the deceased mem¬ 
bers of the Thakur’s family. Close to the town of Pokaran is 
a salt marsh about 4 miles in length and 2 in breadth, where 
salt was formerly manufactured. The estate of Pokaran 
consists of 100 villages, yielding a revenue of about a lakh. 
The Thakurs of Pokaran are the head of the Champawat sept 
of the Rathors, and are descended from Champa, a brother 
of Rao Jodha. They enjoy the privilege of attesting all grants 
of land or villages made by the Darbar, and are entitled to 
a seat just behind the Maharaja of Jodhpur on an elephant, 
from which, on state occasions, they flourish the morchal, or 
peacock feather fly-whisk, over their chiefs head. The present 
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Thakur of Pokaran (Mangal Singh), besides being the pradhdn 
or premier noble, is a member of Council and a Rao Bahadur. 

Ranapur (or RSmpura).—Site of a celebrated Jain temple 
in the Desuri district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 25 0 7' N, and 73 0 28' E., about 88 miles south-east 
of Jodhpur city, and about 14 miles east by south-east of Faina 
station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The temple was 
built in the time of Rana Kumbha of Mewar (fifteenth century), 
in a lonely and deserted glen running into the western slopes 
of the Aravallis, and is still nearly perfect. It is most com¬ 
plicated and extensive in design, covering a platform measuring 
200 by 225 feet, exclusive of the projections on each face. 
In the centre stands the great shrine, not, however, occupied 
as usual by one cell but by four, in each of which is placed 
a statue of Adinath, the first of the Tain saints. On a second 
storey are four similar niches opening on the terraced roofs 
of the building. Near the four angles of the court are four 
smaller shrines, and around them, or on each side of them, 
are 20 domes supported by about 420 columns. The central 
dome in each group is three storeys in height and towers over 
the others; and that facing the principal entrance is supported 
by the very unusual number of x6 columns and is 36 feet 
in diameter, the others being only 24 feet. Light is admitted 
to the building by four uncovered courts, and the whole is 
surrounded by a range of cells, each of which has a pyramidal 
roof. Internally the forest of columns produces endless variety 
of perspective with play of light and shade. A wonderful 
effect also results from the number of cells which, besides 
being of varied form, are more or less adorned with carvings. 

‘The immense number of parts in the building and their 
general smallness prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur; but their variety, their beauty of 
detail—no two pillars in the whole building being exactly 
alike—the grace with which they are arranged, the tasteful 
admixture of domes of different heights with flat ceilings, and 
the mode in which the light is introduced, combine to produce 
an excellent effect.’ 

Imbedded in a pillar at the entrance to the temple is a marble 
slab with an inscription giving the rulers of Mewar from Bapa 
Rawal to Rana Kumbha. 

[J. Fergusson, History of Itidian and Eastern Architecture, 
pp. 240—2 (1899).] 

Rian. —Head-quarters of a jdgir estate of the same name in 
the Merta district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated 
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in 26° 32' N. and 74 0 14 E., about 68 miles north-east of 
Jodhpur city and 24 miles south-east of Merta Road station 
on the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway. Population (1901), 4,574. 
The town is walled, and on a rocky hill immediately to the 
east and about 200 feet above the plain stands a stone fort. 
The estate consists of eight villages yielding a revenue of about 
Rs. 36,000, and is held by a Thakur who is the head of the 
Mertia sept of the Rathor Rajputs. The present Thakur 
(Bijai Singh) is a member of the State Council. 

Sadri. —Town in the Desuri district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 11' N. and 73 0 27' E., 
close to the Aravalli Ilills and the Udaipur border, and about 
80 miles south-east of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 6,621. 
Sadri is an ancient town and possesses several handsome 
Hindu and Jain temples and a step-well, which bear inscrip¬ 
tions ranging from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries. 

Sambhar Town.— Town within the joint jurisdiction of 
the States of Jodhpur and Jaipur, in Rajputana, situated in 
26° 55' N. and 75 0 n'E., at the south-eastern extremity of the 
Sambhar Lake on the RajputSna-Mahva Railway. Population 
(1901), 10,873. In the town are a post and telegraph office, 
several schools, including one for girls kept up by the United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission, and a couple of hospitals, 
one of which is maintained by the British Government for the 
benefit of those employed on the salt lake. Sambhar is a very 
ancient town. It was the first capital of the Chauhan Rajputs 
when they came to Rajputana from the Ganges about the 
middle of the eighth century, and the last Hindu king of 
Delhi, Prithwi Raj Chauhan, who died in 1192, was proud to 
be styled Sarnbhari Rao or lord of Sambhar. It appears to 
have been held by the Muhammadan kings and emperors of 
Delhi from the beginning of the thirteenth century till about 
1708, when it was taken with the sixty villages attached to it 
by the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur. Subsequently first one 
State and then the other, taking advantage of any temporary 
weakness in its neighbour, appropriated the outlying villages 
till only twelve, besides the town of Sambhar, remained in 
joint possession. 

Sojat.—Head-quarters of a district of the same name in the 
State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 56' N. and 
73 0 40' E., on the left bank of the Sukri river, a tributary of 
the Luni, and about 7 miles north-west of Sojat Road station 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (190T), 11,107. 
The town is wailed, and possesses a post and telegraph office, 
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an Anglo-vernacular school, and a hospital. The principal 
manufactures are saddles, bridles, swords, daggers, and cutlery; 
and there is a considerable trade in cotton, wool, grain, and 
drugs. Sojat is a very old town, and is said to take its name 
from the local goddess Sejal Mata. It was once depopulated, 
but was reoccupied about 1054, and passed into the possession 
of the Rathors about 400 years later. It suffered severely from 
plague in 1836, when it was infected by hundreds of refugees 
from Pali. 

Jaisalmer State. —The most western and the third in size Boun- 
of the States of Rajputana, lying between 26° 4' and 28° 23' N. 
and 69° 30' and 72 0 42' E., -with an area of 16,062 square miles, and hill 
It is bounded on the north by Bahawalpur; on the west by and river 
Sind; on the south and east by Jodhpur ; and on the north- systems ‘ 
east by Bikaner. The country is almost entirely a sandy 
waste, forming part of what is known as the Great Indian 
Desert. In the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer town, and within 
a circuit of about 40 miles, the soil is very stony, and 
numerous low rocky ridges and hard undulating plains occur ; 
but with this exception the general aspect is that of an inter¬ 
minable sea of sandhills of all shapes and sizes, some rising to 
a height of 150 feet. The sandhills in the west are covered 
with phog ( Calligonum) bushes, and those in the east with 
tufts of long grass. Shifting sands, locally termed dhrians, are 
common. Nothing can well bear a more desolate appearance. 

The villages are few and far between, sparsely populated, and 
consist as a rule of a few circular huts or wigwams collected 
round a well of brackish water. A small stream called the 
Kakni rises near the village of Kotri, 17 miles south of the 
capital, and after flowing, first in a northerly and next in a 
westerly direction, forms a lake called the Bhuj jhil; in years 
of heavy rainfall it deviates from its usual course, and instead 
of turning to the west continues north for about 12 miles till 
checked by the recently constructed Daiya dam. 

The surface of the country is to a large extent covered by Geology, 
dunes of blown sand of the transverse type, that is, with their 
longer axes at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
wind. Rocks of Jurassic age, such as sandstones, shales, and 
limestones, crop out from beneath the sand, and a large area 
of Nummulitic rock occurs to the north-west of the capital. 

The fauna is not much varied. Wild hog and leopards are Fauna, 
occasionally seen; antelopes are found in the east; while the 
Indian gazelle, the bustard, and several species of sand-grouse 
are more or less common. 
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Climate, 
tempera¬ 
ture, and 
rainfall. 


History. 


The climate is dry and healthy, but the hot season is very 
prolonged and the heat is intense and trying. The tempera¬ 
ture is highest in May and June, when hot winds prevail with 
much violence, while the coldest period is in January, the 
thermometer frequently falling Below freezing-point. The rain¬ 
fall is precarious and varies in different parts. The annual fall 
at the capital since 1883 has averaged between 6 and 7 inches. 
Statistics for other places in the State are available only since 
1895, and they show that the fall is usually a little greater in 
the east and south, and less as one proceeds west. The year 
of heaviest rainfall was 1883, when more than 15 inches were 
registered at Jaisalmer, while in 1899 no rain at all fell at 
Khabha to the south-west and Ramgarh to the north-west. 

The chiefs of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Jadon clan, and 
claim descent from the deified hero, Krishna. According to 
the annals of the State, the tribe became dispersed at the death 
of the latter, and many of them, including two of his sons, 
proceeded northwards beyond the Indus and settled there. 
One of their descendants, Gaj, is said to have built a fort 
called Gajni (identified by Tod as the Ghazni of Afghanistan, 
but believed by Cunningham to be in the vicinity of Rawal¬ 
pindi), but being defeated and killed in a battle with the king 
of Khorasan, his followers were driven southward into the 
Punjab, where Salivahan established a new capital, which he 
called after himself, and which has been identified with Sialkot. 
This chief subsequently defeated the Indo-Scythians in a 
decisive battle near Kahror within 60 miles of Multan. So 
great was the fame of this victory that the conqueror assumed 
the title of Sakari or ‘foe of the Sakas’ (Scythians), and 
further to commemorate the event established the Saka era 
from the date of the battle (a. n. 78), an epoch which is still in 
general use throughout India. Salivihan’s grandson, Bhati, 
was a renowned warrior who conquered many of the neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs, and from him the tribe now takes the name of 
Bhati Jadons. Subsequently, the Bhatis were gradually driven 
southwards till, crossing the Sutlej, they took refuge in the 
Indian desert which has since been their home. Here they 
came into contact with various Rajput clans, such as the Butas 
and Chunnas (both extinct), the Barahas (now Musalmans), 
the Langahas, and the Sodhas and Lodras (both branches of 
the Paramaras). Their first capital was at Tanot, still in Jai¬ 
salmer territory, which was founded about the middle of the 
eighth century; but being ousted from this, Deoraj, the first 
chief to assume the title of Rawal, built Deogarh or Deorawar 
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in 853, now called Derawar in Bahawalpur territory, and 
established himself there. Shortly afterwards, the capital was 
changed to Lodorva, an immense city with twelve gates taken 
from the Lodra Rajputs, the ruins of which lie 10 miles west 
by north of Jaisalmer town. Lodorva was, however, ill adapted 
for defence, so Jaisal sought for a stronger place and founded 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer in 1156. He was succeeded by 
several warlike chiefs who were constantly engaged in raids 
and battles, but their taste for freebooting proved disastrous. 
Authentic history begins at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, when the Bhatis so 
enraged Ala-ud-dln that his army captured and sacked the fort 
and city of Jaisalmer, which for some time remained deserted. 
Sabal Singh, who began to rule about 1651, was the first of the 
Bhati chiefs who held his dominions as a fief of the Delhi 
empire. According to the annals of the Kishangarh State, he 
served in Peshawar and Kandahar and received the grant of 
Jaisalmer through the intercession of his cousin, Raja Rup 
Singh of Kishangarh. Jaisalmer had now arrived at the 
height of its power; the territory extended north to the Sutlej, 
comprised the whole of Bahawalpur westward to the Indus, 
and to the east and south included many districts subsequently 
annexed by the Rathors and incorporated in Marwar and 
Bikaner. But from this time till the accession of Maharawal 
Mulraj in 1762 the fortunes of the Slate rapidly declined, and 
most of the outlying districts were lost. Owing, however, to its 
isolated situation it escaped the ravages of the Marathas, and it 
was partly for this reason that jaisalmer was one of the last 
States in Rajputana to be taken under the protection of the 
British Government. By the treaty dated December 12, 1818, 
concluded with Mulraj, the succession was guaranteed to his 
posterity; the chief was to be protected from serious invasions 
and dangers to his State, provided he was not the originator of 
the quarrel, and he was to act in subordinate co-operation with 
the British Government. Apart from this treaty, the only 
important events of Mulraj’s rule were the cruel atrocities of 
his minister, Mehta Salim Singh. According to Tod, this man, 
a Mahajan by caste and a Jain by religion, united ‘the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger.’ He put to death 
nearly all the relatives of the chief. With commercial men and 
with the industrious agriculturists or pastoral communities ‘he 
had so long forfeited all claim to credit that his oath was not 
valued at a single grain of the sand f>f their own desert domi¬ 
nion’; and finally he drove out the Paliwal Brahmans, famous 

Jt \.T. P 
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as enterprising cultivators and landholders, who had constructed 
most of the khanns or irrigation tanks now to be found in the 
State, and whose solid well-built villages still stand deserted, 
marking an era of prosperity to which it will be difficult for the 
State ever again to attain. Salim Singh, however, was mortally 
wounded by a Rajput in 1824, and as there was some fear that 
the wound might heal, his wife gave him poison. Mulraj, who 
had died four years before, was succeeded by his grandson Gaj 
Singh. In 1829 a Bikaner army invaded Jaisalmer to revenge 
some injuries committed by subjects of the latter, but the 
British Government interfered, and through the arbitration of 
the Maharana of Udaipur the dispute was settled. In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind, the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia, 
and Ghotaru, which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, were 
restored; and in 1846 Gaj Singh died. His widow adopted 
his nephew Ranjlt Singh, who ruled till 1864, when he was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bairi Sal. On the death of 
the latter in 1891, his widows adopted Syam Singh, son of 
Thakur Kushal Singh of Lathi; and the choice being confirmed 
by the Government of India, Syam Singh succeeded and took 
the family name of Salivahan. He was born in 1887, and has 
been a student at the Mayo College at Ajmer since 1894. The 
Maharawal of Jaisalmer is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
Archaeo- Among places of archaeological interest may be mentioned 
lo sy- the village and fort of Birsilpur (in the north-east), said to have 
been founded in the second century; Tanot, the first desert 
capital of the Bhatis, with its fort and temple dating from the 
eighth century; Lodorva, which has a Jain temple said to be 
over 1,000 years old; and Sirwa, a village about 24 miles 
south by-south-east of Jaisalmer, which possesses a building 
with thirty-two pillars said to have been erected in 820. 

The The number of towns and villages in the State is 472, and 

people. the population at each Census was: (1881) 108,143, (iSg 1) 
115,701, and (1901) 73,370. The decrease of over 36 per cent, 
in the last decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900, and 
excessive mortality and emigration resulting therefrom. The 
only town in the State is the capital, Jaisalmer (population, 
7, x 3 7 )- The State is divided into sixteen districts or hukmnats, 
the areas of which vary from about 2,220 to 262 square miles ; 
one district has 100 villages, while two others have but one 
each; and again one district has one person per square mile, 
while the most densely populated has but fifteen. Indeed, the 
density per square mile for the whole State is but 4-56. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 51,990, or 70 per cent, of the total ; 
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Musalmans, 18,648, or more than 25 percent.; Animists, 1,551; 
and Jains, 1,178. The languages mainly spoken are Marwari 
and Sindi. 

The most numerous tribe is that of the Rajputs, who Castes and 
number 31,000, or over 42 per cent, of the total, but more 
than one-third of them are Musalmans. Next come the 
Chamars, who number 8,900, Shaikhs 5,600, and Mahajans 
5,200. More than 36 per cent, of the people are engaged in 
or dependent on agriculture; but they lead a wandering life, 
migrating regularly to Sind in the cold season, and many are 
graziers and keep herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

The soil is for the most part light and sandy, and as the General 
rain sinks in and does not flow off the surface, a small rainfall “S' 1 ™ 1 - 

tural con- 

suffices for the crops. Save in the few places where water can ditions. 
be stored, only rains crops such as bajra,jowar, rnung , moth, and 
til are grown, and the system of cultivation is rude. Camels 
are largely used for ploughing; the ploughs are light and just 
scratch the ground ; the seed is sown broadcast, and after it has 
sprouted a few showers at long intervals bring it to maturity. 

No agricultural statistics are available; but a good deal of 
cultivation goes on during the rains, and in favourable seasons 
(which are few and far between) the produce is said to be just 
sufficient for the immediate wants of the people. Where the Irrigation, 
soil is harder and the surroundings hilly and rocky, irrigation 
is carried on to a small extent from kharlns or shallow depres¬ 
sions into which the rain-water flows. Wheat and gram are 
sown in the beds of these tanks, and only very occasionally 
can the water be conveyed by ducts to land outside. Since 
1892 about Rs. 65,000 has been spent in constructing and 
repairing kharlns , and there are now 377 of them. Wells, 
being on the average 250 feet in depth, cannot be used for 
irrigation. 

The wealth of the rural population consists almost entirely I.ive-stock. 
in their herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, which thrive 
in spite of the arid nature of the country. The camels are 
famous for their easy paces, speed, and hardiness; they plough 
and harrow the ground, bring home the harvests, carry food 
and water, and are both ridden and driven. Cattle are bred in 
considerable numbers, and are of a good class; while the sheep 
and goats, though small, fatten well. 

Salt of fair quality is found in several localities, but is Minerals, 
manufactured only at Kanod, about 20 miles north-east of the 
capital. Brine occurs 10 feet below the surface, and is drawn 
from pits by the weighted pole and bucket. It is then exposed 
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to evaporation in pans, and a small-grained white salt is 
obtained. The out-turn is limited by the agreement of 1879 
with the British Government to 15,000 maunds a year, entirely 
for local consumption and use. There are several quarries of 
limestone near the capital; the stone produced is very fine, 
even-grained, and compact, of a buff or light-brown colour, and 
admirably adapted for carving. It takes a fair polish, and was 
at one time used for lithographic blocks. Another variety of 
yellow limestone is found at the village of Habur, 28 miles 
north-west of the capital; large quantities of an iron ore 
resembling red ochre are blended with it. Sandstone quarries 
are worked at Bhadasar, 17 miles north-west of Jaisalmer town, 
and fuller’s earth and other clays exist at several places. 

The manufactures are confined to blankets of sheep’s wool, 
small bags and druggets of goats’ and camels’ hair, and stone 
cups and platters. The chief exports are wool, ghi , camels, 
cattle, sheep, and fuller’s earth; and the chief imports are 
grain, cotton, sugar, piece-goods, and tobacco. The trade is 
mostly with Sind. 

No railways traverse the State, the nearest station being 
Banner on the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway, some 90 miles south 
of Jaisalmer town; and with the exception of about 6 miles of 
metalled road in and near the capital, the communications are 
mere sandy tracks, sometimes marked by milestones. There 
is but one post office in the State, the mails being carried by 
runners to and from Barmer, which also possesses the nearest 
telegraph office. 

The State is visited by constant scarcities, caused by short 
rainfall or damage done by locusts; indeed, hardly a year 
passes in which a failure of crops does not occur in some part 
of Jaisalmer. Yet the people suffer less than one would expect, 
as emigration is an annual event. Practically the only harvest 
is that sown during the rains ; and as soon as it is gathered in 
September or October, large numbers leave every year to find 
employment in Sind and Bahawalpur. The people are, by 
nature and of necessity, self-reliant; they are indifferent, if not 
averse, to assistance from the State coffers, and many of them 
consider it so derogatory to be seen earning wages on relief 
works in their own country that they prefer migration. The 
Darbar, though its revenue is small, has during recent years 
done what it could-to relieve distress and provide tanks for the 
storage of water; but a scanty rainfall means not only no crops 
or indifferent ones, but also difficulty in finding water for man 
and beast, as well as grass and fodder. The result is that, on 
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the first approach of scarcity, the people leave in larger numbers 
than usual with their flocks and herds for Sind. Emigration, 
consequently, has always been, and must continue to be, the 
main form of relief. No detailed accounts are available of the 
famines or scarcities prior to 1891-2. In that year, and again 
in 1895-7 and 1901-2, scarcities affected from one-half to the 
whole of the State. Relief works were started, but generally 
failed to attract labour, and a certain amount of gratuitous 
relief was given. The direct expenditure varied from Rs. 4,000 
in 1891-2 to Rs. 40,000 in 1895-7; and as, under the land 
revenue system, the Darbar takes a share of the produce, its 
losses under this head were considerable. The famine of 
1899-1900 was a severe one. The rainfall was less than an 
inch and the whole State was affected. About 50,000 people 
emigrated to Sind and Bahawalpur, taking with them 12 per 
cent, of the horned cattle and 20 per cent, of the camels. 
Assuming that half of these animals were brought back, the 
State lost about 148,000 cattle and over 7,400 camels. Relief 
works and poorhouses were open for twelve months and more 
than 410,000 units were relieved. The total expenditure was 
about Rs. 52,000. 

During the minority of Maharawal Salivahan, the administra- Adminis- 
tion is being conducted by a Diwan and Council of four tration. 
members under the general superintendence of the Resident, 

Western Rajputana States. In each of the sixteen hukimats 
there is a hakim. The lowest courts are those of the hakims ; 
fourteen of them can punish with imprisonment up to fifteen 
days and fine not exceeding Rs. 50, while the remaining two, 
and also the city kotwdl , can pass a sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment. All these officers have certain civil powers. 

But most petty civil suits are decided by a panchayat of three 
or more members appointed by the parties concerned, the 
award being final; or if the parties cannot agree, by a body 
known as a sultani panchayat appointed by the hakim or 
kotwdl as the case may be. The Sadr Criminal Court, besides 
hearing appeals against the orders of the lower courts, tries 
cases beyond their powers, and can sentence to imprisonment 
up to one year and fine up to Rs. 300. The Sadr Civil Court 
also hears appeals against the orders of the lower courts 
(including the awards of sultani panchayats ), and tries suits 
beyond their powers. Decrees for sums exceeding Rs. 5,000 
are subject to the confirmation of the Resident. Here again 
many of the suits are decided by arbitrators chosen by the 
parties. The Diwan hears appeals against the orders of the 
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Sadr Criminal and Civil Courts, and tries such original cases 
as are beyond the powers of the former. He can sentence 
up to two years’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine; sentences 
exceeding these limits, and all sentences in cases of homicide 
and dacoity, are subject to the confirmation of the Resident. 
The court of the Resident is the highest in the State; besides 
dealing with such cases as require its confirmation, it can call 
for the proceedings in any case and revise the orders passed. 

The normal revenue of the State is nearly one lakh, the 
chief sources being customs, about Rs. 48,000; and 1 land, 
about Rs. 16,000. The ordinary expenditure may be put at 
about Rs. 88,000, the main items being; cost of administra¬ 
tive staff (civil and judicial), Rs. 26,000; army and police, 
Rs. 18,000; palace expenditure (including the Maharawal’s 
education), Rs. 12,000; and stables (including elephants, 
camels, &c.), about Rs. 10,000. The famines and scarcities 
which have been so frequent during the past decade have not 
only reduced the revenue, but have necessitated much extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure, with the result that at the present time 
the State owes about 2 lakhs to the British Government. 

Jaisalmer has its own coinage, called Akhai shahi after 
Maharawal Akhai Singh, who established a mint at the capital 
in 1756. The local rupee in 1895 was worth more than 
15 British annas, but now exchanges for about n ; its value 
fluctuates almost daily, and has been as low as 9 annas. The 
mint has not been worked since 1899, and the Akhai shahi 
coins will be converted as soon as possible. 

The land revenue system has undergone no changes for 
a long period, and neither a survey nor any regular settlement 
has been undertaken. The revenue is mostly paid in kind. 
Where wheat or gram is grown, the State takes from one-fifth 
to one-sixth of the produce; and of the rains crops from one-fifth 
to one-eleventh. There are four different modes of estimating 
the State share of the out-turn. In the first, the crop is valued 
when standing; in the second, when cut, but before threshing ; 
in the third, after it has been threshed out; and in the fourth, 
from the condition of the bare standing stalks. In addition to 
the portion payable to the State, the cultivator has to settle the 
demands of the men told off to watch the crops in the Darbar’s 
interests and of certain other officials; these demands collec¬ 
tively amount to about half of what is taken by the State. In 
places, the land revenue is paid in cash at Rs. 2 (local currency) 
for as much land as can be cultivated with a pair of bullocks. 
Of the 471 villages in Jaisalmer, 239 are khalsa , or pay 
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revenue direct to the State, 88 are held by jdgirddrs , 24 as 
charitable grants, ir under title-deeds, 99 in bhum , and 10 for 
services to the State. Only one of the jagtrdars pays tribute, 
but all serve the Darbar when called on, pay neota or fee on 
succession, and present the chief with a horse on certain 
occasions. Lands given in charity ( sdsan ) enjoy complete 
immunity from all State dues and are practically grants in 
perpetuity. Those who hold under title-deeds (palta) or for 
service rendered to the State pay nothing, but retain their 
estates at the pleasure of the Darbar; while the bkumias have 
to serve when called on, and pay a fixed sum yearly, as well 
as certain sums on such occasions as the chief’s accession, 
marriage, &c. 

The State troops number 220 of all arms, namely 39 cavalry, Army, 

168 infantry, and 23 artillerymen. Out of 25 guns, 17 are antl 
serviceable. The annual expenditure on the army is about 
Rs. 10,000. The police force numbers 152 men, of whom 
72 are mounted, chiefly on camels, and the annual cost is 
about Rs. 9,000. There is one jail (at the capital), and 
small lock-ups in the districts. 

In regard to the literacy of its population Jaisalmer stands Education, 
tenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2-9 per cent. (5-4 males and o-r females) able to read and 
write. Excluding indigenous schools managed by Jatis (Jain 
priests), the State now contains three schools. In ipor the 
vernacular alone was taught, the attendance was 69, and the 
expenditure about Rs. 600. In 1903 English classes were 
started at the capital, and the attendance at the three insti¬ 
tutions has now risen to 183 and the expenditure to about 
Rs. 1,100. No fees are charged. 

The State possesses a small hospital and a lunatic asylum, Medical 
both at the capital, which cost about Rs. 3,000 a year, A ^'^° ns 
staff of vaccinators is employed, who in 1904-5 successfully cination. 
vaccinated 1,104 persons, or 15 per 1,000 of the total 
population. 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Jaisalmer (1877) ; Rajputana 
Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision); Report on Famine- 
Relief Operations daring 1896-7 ; A. Adams, The Western 
Rajputana States (1899).] 

Jaisalmer Town, —Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 26° 55' N. and 70° 55' E., about 90 
miles north of the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway at Barmer, and 
approximately 1,200 miles north-west of Calcutta and 600 
north of Bombay. Population (r901), 7,r37. The town was 
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built by and named after Rawal Jaisal in 1156. It stands at 
the south end of a low range of hills, and is surrounded by a 
substantially built stone wall, three miles in circuit, ro to 
15 feet high, 5 feet thick, and strengthened by bastions and 
corner towers. The two main entrances, one on the west and 
the other on the east, are connected by a metalled and paved 
road, fairly wide in most parts, which is the principal thorough¬ 
fare \ the other streets are chiefly narrow passages—narrowest 
where some of the finest houses stand, as the well-to-do were 
able to encroach on them when rebuilding or improving their 
residences. A large portion of the space within the walls is 
unoccupied, but the ruins lying about prove that the place 
must have been far more populous in former times. To the 
south, on a hill overlooking the town, stands the fort. This hill 
is about 250 feet above the surrounding country, and 500 yards 
long by 250 wide at its greatest diameter. It is entirely covered 
with buildings and defences; and the base is surrounded by a 
buttress wall of solid blocks of stone about r5 feet high, 
above which the hill projects and supports the ramparts which 
form a double line of defence. The bastions are in the form 
of half towers, surmounted by high turrets and joined by 
short thick walls ; these again support battlements which form 
a complete chain of defence about 30 feet above the hill. The 
fort is approached by one entrance on the town side, which 
has four gates. Within the fort is the Maharawal's palace, an 
imposing pile crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted 
on a stone shaft, a solid emblem of dignity of which the Bhati 
chiefs are justly proud ; but the interior is ill-arranged and 
space is frittered away in numberless small apartments. The 
houses are all substantially built of stone and mortar and flat- 
roofed. Most of them have beautifully carved fronts of the 
yellow limestone found locally, which is easily chiselled when 
first quarried, and becomes harder on exposure. The Jain 
temples in the fort are very fine, the carving in them being 
exquisite ; some of them are said to be 1,400 years old. The 
town possesses a post office, a jail with accommodation for 88 
prisoners (the daily average strength in 1904 having been 54), 
an r Anglo-vernacular school and a primary Hindi school 
attended by 160 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 
six in-patients. 

Sirohi State. —A State situated in the south-west of Raj- 
putana, lying between 24 0 20' and 25 0 17' N. and 72 0 16' and 
73 0 10' E., with an area of 1,964 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north, north-east, and west by Jodhpur; on the south 
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by Palanpur, Danta, and Idar; and on the east by Udaipur. 

The country is much broken up by hills and rocky ranges. 

The main feature is Mount Abu, the highest peak of which, 

Guru Sikhar, rises 5,650 feet above sea-level; it is situated in 
the south of the State, and is separated by a narrow pass from 
an adjacent range of lower hills, which run in a north-easterly 
direction almost as far as the cantonment of Erinpura, and 
divide the territory into two not very unequal portions. The 
western half is comparatively open and level, and more 
populous and better cultivated than the other. Both portions, 
being situated at the foot of this central range of hills, are inter¬ 
sected by numerous watercourses, which become torrents of 
greater or less volume in the rainy season, but are dry during 
the remainder of the year. The Aravalli Hills form a wall 
on the east, but, with the exception of the Belkar peak 
(3,599 feet above the sea), only the lower skirts and outlying 
spurs of this range are included within Sirohi limits. The only 
river of any importance is the Western Ban£s, which, rising in 
the hills not far from the town of Sirohi, flows first in a south¬ 
easterly and next in a south-westerly direction till it enters 
Palanpur territory a little below the village of Mawal; it is 
eventually lost in the sand at the head of the Rann of Cutch. 

Within Sirohi limits this river is not perennial, and usually 
ceases to flow about the middle of the cold season, leaving 
pools of water here and there. In addition, several streams 
contain water for many months, such as the Jawai and the 
Sukri, which flow west into the Luni, and the Sukli, a tributary 
of the Western Banas. 

The whole of Sirohi is occupied by schists or gneisses Geology, 
belonging to the Aravalli system, traversed by dikes of granite. 

Mount Abu is formed of a highly felspathic massive gneiss with 
a few schistose beds. Traces of gold were found in some 
ferruginous bands of quartzose schist near the Rohera railway 
station in 1897 ; and the remains of old workings, which do 
not appear to have been more than prospecting trenches, are 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

The fauna is very varied. The last lion was shot on the Fauna, 
western slopes of Abu in 1872, but tigers and black bears are 
still found on the Abu-Sirohi range and in the Nandwana hills 
in the west, though they appear to be becoming scarcer every 
year. In the same localities sambar (Cervus unicolor ) are fairly 
numerous, while jungle and spur-fowl abound. Chital ( Cervus 
axis) are met with in the south-east, and antelope and the Indian 
gazelle throughout the plains, besides the usual small game. 
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The climate is on the whole dry and healthy, and there is a 
general freedom from epidemic diseases, in both the hills and 
plains. The heat in the plains is never so intense as in the 
north of Rajputana, but, on the other hand, the cold season is 
of much shorter duration and less bracing. The climate of 
Aeu is very agreeable and healthy for the greater portion of 
the year. The southern and eastern districts usually receive 
a fair amount of rain, but over the rest of the State the fall is 
frequently scant. T'his is chiefly due to the influence of the 
Abu and Aravalli Hills on the clouds driven inland by the 
south-west monsoon ; thus at Abu the annual rainfall averages 
between 57 and 58 inches (of which nearly 5 are received in 
June, 21 in July, over 18 in August, and 10 in September), 
while at Sirohi, 23 miles to the north, it is about 21 inches, and 
at Erinpura, about the same distance still farther north, it is 
barely 19 inches. On Abu the rainfall has varied from more than 
130 inches in 1893 to less than l r-§ inches in 1899, while in 
the plains over 42 inches were registered at Sirohi in 1893 and 
but 5^ inches in 190 1. Earthquakes are not uncommon on 
Abu, but as a rule the shocks are very slight. The people 
tell of a somewhat severe earthquake in 1848, which damaged 
some of the houses and cracked one or two of the arches of 
the Delwara temples, and a succession of severe shocks is 
reported to have occurred on October 9, 1875. 

The chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch of the 
famous Chauhan clan which furnished the last Hindu king of 
Delhi, PrithwT Raj. They claim descent from Lachhman Raj, 
who is said to have ruled at Nadol, in the Jodhpur State, 
towards the end of the tenth century. Driven thence about 
200 years later, a date which corresponds approximately with 
the conquest of Nadol by Kutb-ud-dln, the Chauhans migrated 
to the west and established themselves at Bhlnmal and 
Sanchor, both now in Jodhpur territory, and subsequently took 
the fort of Jai.or from the Paramara Rajputs. Shortly after¬ 
wards their chief was one Deoraj, and from him the sept is 
called Deora Chauhan. At this time the territory now known 
as Sirohi was held by the Paramaras, who had their capital at 
Chandravati. Constant fighting went on between the Deoras 
and the Paramaras, and, on Chandravati being taken, the latter 
took refuge on Mount Abu. This place was too strong to be 
attacked with success, so the Deoras resorted to stratagem. 
They sent a proposal that the Paramaras should bring twelve 
of their daughters to be married into the Chauhan tribe and 
thus establish a friendship. The proposal being accepted, the 
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story runs that the girls were accompanied to Vareli, a village 
north-west of Abu, by nearly all the Paramaras. The Deoras 
then fell upon them, massacred the majority, and, pursuing the 
survivors back to Abu, gained possession of that place. This 
is said to have occurred about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Rao Sobha founded the old town of Sirohi in 1405 ; 
but as the site was unhealthy, his son, Sains Mai, abandoned 
it and built the present capital, a short distance to the west, in 
r425. Shortly afterwards Rana Kumbha of Mewar is said to 
have taken refuge on Abu from the army of the ruler (Kutb-ud- 
drn) of Gujarat. When that army retired, the Rana refused to 
leave such a place of vantage, and had to be expelled by force. 
During the next two centuries very little of importance is 
recorded. Rao Surthan, a contemporary of the emperors 
Akbar and Jahangir, is described as a valiant and reckless 
chief ‘ who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the sun for daring 
to shine upon him ’; though repeatedly defeated by the 
imperial army, he refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Mughal. Throughout the eighteenth century Sirohi suffered 
much from wars with Jodhpur, and the constant depredations 
of the wild Mina tribes. Rao Udaibhan, who succeeded to 
the chiefship in 1808, was returning from performing his 
father’s funeral obsequies on the banks of the Ganges, when 
he was seized by Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur and forced 
to pay a ransom of 5 lakhs. To liquidate this sum, Udaibhan 
levied collections from his subjects, and so oppressed them 
that in 18 r6 he was deposed and imprisoned by a convocation 
of the nobles and people of the State, and his brother Sheo 
Singh was selected to succeed him. The condition of Sirohi 
was now critical. Many of the Thakurs had thrown off their 
allegiance and placed themselves under the protection of 
Palanpur, and the State was nigh being dismembered. The 
Jodhpur chief sent a force to liberate Udaibhan, but the expe¬ 
dition failed, and in 1817 Sheo Singh sought the protection of 
the British Government. The Jodhpur State claimed suzerainty 
over Sirohi, but after a careful inquiry this was disallowed, and 
a treaty was concluded on September n, 1823. I n the fifth 
article the territory was described as having ‘become a perfect 
desert in consequence of intestine divisions, the disorderly 
conduct of the evil-disposed portion of its inhabitants, and the 
incursions of predatory tribes.’ A Political Agent was ap¬ 
pointed, and the new regime had very beneficial results. The 
Minis and other predatory bands were put down, the Thakurs 
in a great measure reduced to submission, and a system of 
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government was introduced. These objects having been 
attained, the Political Agent was withdrawn in 1832. Sheo 
Singh’s position under the treaty was that of regent only, but 
on Udaibhan’s death in 1847 he was acknowledged as chief, 
lie did good service in the Mutiny of 1857, and the tribute, 
which had been fixed at Rs. 13,000 in the local coinage, was 
reduced by one-half. In 1868 the tribute was converted to 
Rs. 6,881-4-0 British currency. Sheo Singh died in 1862, and 
was succeeded by his son Umed Singh. The principal events 
of his time were the famine of 1868-9, the outlawry of the 
Thakur of Bhatana, and the predatory incursions of Bhils from 
the Marwar border. In 1870 the political charge of the State 
was transferred from an Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent to the Commandant of the Erinpura Irregular Force, 
and the latter, being vested with special powers, speedily 
brought the Bhils to order and put down plundering with a 
strong hand. Umed Singh died in 1875 and was succeeded 
by his only son, Kesri Singh, the present chief, who was 
invested with full powers in the same year. In 1889 he 
received the title of Maharao as a hereditary distinction, and 
has also been created a G.C.I.E. and a K.C.S.I. During his 
rule much has been done to improve the condition of the State. 
Crime is less frequent, and the relations between the Darbar 
and the Thakurs are more cordial; the revenue has doubled, 
but progress has been much retarded by the recent famines 
and scarcities. The chief of Sirohi is entitled to a salute of 
15 guns. 

The places of archaeological interest in the State are Abu; 
the ruins of the ancient town of Chandravati (south-west of 
Abu Road on the bank of the Western Banas river); Vasant- 
garh (near Pindwara), an old fort where an inscription of the 
time of Raja Charmalat has been found dated a.d. 625; 
Nandia, with a well-preserved Jain temple of the tenth century; 
and Wasa near Rohera, where there is a famous temple to 
Surya (the sun-god) of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The State contains 413 towns and villages, and the popula¬ 
tion at each Census has been : (1881) 142,903, (1891) 190,836, 
and (1901) 154,544. Neither of the earlier enumerations 
included the Girasias of the Bhakar, a wild tract in the south¬ 
east. In 1881 they were omitted altogether, while in 1891 their 
number was roughly estimated at 2,860; the Census of 1901 
was consequently the first complete one ever taken in the State. 
The decrease in the population of 19 per cent, during the 
last decade was largely due to the famine of 1899-1900. The 
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State is divided into 14 tahsih and contains 5 towns: namely, 

Sirohi (the capital), Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura, and Sheo- 
ganj. Of the total population, more than 72 per cent, are 
Hindus, n per cent. Animists, and about n per cent. Jains. 

The language mainly spoken is a kind of Marwarf. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Mahajans, who Castes and 
number 18,900, or over 12 per cent, of the population; they 
are traders and money-lenders, and are mostly of the Oswal 
and Porwal divisions. Next come the Rajputs (13,400) ; some 
hold land and others are in State service, but the majority are 
cultivators. The Dhers, a very low caste, number 11,400; 
they remove all the dead animals of the village, tan leather, 
and cultivate to a certain extent. The Rebaris (11,400) are 
herdsmen and sometimes agriculturists. The only other caste 
exceeding 10,000 is that of the BhIls, who number 10,400, 

They are one of the aboriginal races of this part of India, and 
are to be found mostly in the hilly portions of the -State. 

Naturally idle and thriftless, they cultivate only rains crops, as 
this entails but little labour; and they eke out their living by 
ruining the forests, by acting as guides, and by occasional 
plundering when opportunity offers. Allied to the Bhils, but 
ranking just above them in the social scale, are the Girasias 
(7,754), who are said to be descendants of Rajputs by Bhll 
women. As cultivators they are indifferent, but they possess 
a large number of cattle and goats. The main occupation of 
the people is agriculture, about 60 per cent, cultivating the 
land either on their own account or as day-labourers. 

The soil of Sirohi is on the whole fertile, especially in the General 
eastern valley bordering the Aravallis. The principal crops a & ricul - 
are matze, oajra, mung, khu/at, and til in the autumn, and ditions. 
barley, wheat, gram, and mustard in the spring. Cotton, 
tobacco, and jw«-hemp are grown in small quantities for local 
consumption. On the slopes of the hills the system of cultiva¬ 
tion known as walar or tvdlra has long been practised by the 
Bhils and Girasias, and has proved most destructive to the 
forests. Trees are cut down and burnt, and the seeds of sdma, 
mdl, and other inferior grains are sown in the ashes; but the 
system has now been prohibited throughout the territory. No 
agricultural statistics are collected, but the Darbar estimates 
the area under cultivation at about 348 square miles, and the 
irrigated area at 80 square miles. Irrigation is mainly from Irrigation, 
wells, of which there are 5,157 in the State; water is drawn 
up by means of the Persian wheel called amth. During recent 
years four fairly large tanks, capable of irrigating about 4,700 
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acres, have been constructed, but the rainfall has been so 
scanty that till now they have been of very little use. 

Although a considerable portion of Sirohi is covered with 
trees and bush jungle, the forests proper may be said to be 
confined to the slopes of Abu and the belt round its base. 
The area here protected is about 9 square miles, and it con¬ 
tains a great variety of trees and shrubs. Among the most 
common may be mentioned the bamboo, mango, sin's {Albizzia 
Lebbck), two or three varieties of the dhao ( Anogeissus pendula), 
several of the fig tribe, such as the bar (Ficus bengalensis ), pipal 
(. F\ reltgiosa), and giilar (F. glomerata), and showy flowering 
trees like the kachnar (Bauhinia racemosa), pkdltidra (Erythrino. 
arborescens), semal (Bornbax malabaricum ), and the dhak (Butea 
frondosa). The Bhakar or hilly tract to the south-east bears 
evidence of having been at one time well wooded, but the 
forests have been for the most part destroyed by Bhlls and 
Girasias. The total area f reserved' and protected is about 
385 square miles, and the staff usually consists of a ranger, 
four foresters, and some guards. The annual expenditure is 
about Rs. 5,000 and the net revenue the same. 

The minerals of the State are unimportant. It is said that 
a copper-mine was formerly worked in the hills above the 
town of Sirohi, and that the marble of which the Jain temples 
at Abu are built came from near the village of Jhariwao on 
the south-eastern frontier. Granite is found on Abu and is 
used to a considerable extent for building purposes; but as 
it breaks very irregularly in quarrying, and is extremely hard, 
it is expensive to work and not well adapted for masonry. 
Limestone is quarried at Selwara near Anadra (west of Abu) 
and near Abu Road. 

The only important manufactures are sword blades, daggers, 
spears, knives, and bows made at the capital. Tod wrote 
that the ‘sword-blades of Sirohi are as famed among the 
Rajputs as those of Damascus among the Persian and Turks.’ 

The chief exports are til, mustard-seed, raw and tanned 
hides, and ghi, while the chief imports include grain, piece- 
goods, salt, sugar, metal, tobacco, and opium, These are for 
the most part carried by the railway. The principal trade 
centres are Abu Road, Pindwara, Rohera, and Sheoganj, whence 
a good many of the imported articles are sent by road into 
the outlying parts of the adjoining States : namely, Danta, Idar, 
Mewar, and Marwar. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs through the eastern 
half of the State for about 40 miles, and has six stations. The 
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total length of metalled roads is 20 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 224 miles. Of these, if miles metalled and 132 miles 
unmetalled are maintained by the Darbar, and the rest by 
the British Government or the Abu municipality. The most 
important road is that connecting Abu with Abu Road; it is 
17 miles in length, metalled throughout, and was constructed 
and is maintained entirely by Government. The grand trunk 
road from Agra to Ahmadabad runs for about 68 miles through 
Sirohi territory; it was formerly metalled between Erinpura 
and Sirohi town, but since the opening of the railway in 1881 
has been maintained only as a fair-weather communication. 

There are ten Imperial post offices and four telegraph offices 
in the State. 

Sirohi often suffers from droughts more or less severe, but Famine, 
lies in a more rainy zone than its neighbour Jodhpur, and its 
wooded hills generally attract a fair share of the monsoon 
clouds. The years 1746, 1785, 1812, 1833, and 1848 are said 
to have been marked by famine, but no details are available. 

In 1868-9 there appears to have been scarcity rather than 
famine in this State, but owing to want of fodder from 50 to 
75 per cent, of the cattle died. The late chief (Umed Singh) 
did all that his means permitted to assist his people and the 
numerous aliens w’ho passed through on their way to and from 
the neighbouring territories; and, excluding the liberal charity 
dispensed from His Highness’s private purse, the expenditure 
on relief appears to have been about Rs. 25,000. Famine 
prevailed throughout the State in 1899 -1900 ; and the Darbar 
at once threw open the forest Reserves, established depots for 
the purchase of wood and grass, and sold grain to the poor at 
a cheaper rate than that prevailing in the market. Systematic 
relief, in the form of works and poorhouses, was started in 
January, 1900, and continued till October. The total number 
of units relieved was estimated at about j,800,000, and the 
direct expenditure at nearly 1-5 lakhs. A sum of about 
Rs. 48,000 was advanced to agriculturists, and remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue amounted to Rs. 25,000 and 
2 lakhs respectively. A large amount was also given in private 
charity near the railway centres. Scarcity was again felt in 
1901-2, but only in half the State, and the expenditure was 
about Rs. 34,000. 

The State is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of Adminis- 
a Dlwan and other officials, such as the Revenue Officer, the trat,on - 
Judicial Officer, and the Superintendent of Customs and 
Forests. In charge of each of the fourteen tahsils is a 
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tcihsildar with two assistants. In the administration of justice 
the Codes of British India are largely followed. The lowest 
courts are those of tahsilddrs , who can punish with two months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. ioo fine, and decide civil suits not 
exceeding Rs. 300 in value. The Judicial Officer has the 
powers of a District Magistrate and District Judge, while the 
Di'wan has the powers of a Court of Session and disposes of civil 
suits exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value. The final appellate authority 
is the Maharao, who alone can pass sentence of death. 

The normal revenue of the State has fallen from about 
4 lakhs in 1896-7 to about 3^ at the present time; and the 
main sources are customs (1 lakh), land (Rs. 68,000), 
court-fees and fines (Rs. 25,000), and excise (Rs. 20,000). 
The ordinary expenditure may be put at 2-8 lakhs, the chief 
items being: army and police, Rs. 55,000; palace (including 
privy purse), Rs. 33,000; cost of administrative staff (civil 
and judicial), Rs. 23,000; stables (including elephants and 
camels), Rs. 20,000 ; and public works, Rs. 7,000. Owing 
largely to a series of indifferent years the State is in debt to 
the extent of about 4-5 lakhs, of which sum t-8 lakhs is due 
to the British Government, being the balance of the amount 
lent to the Darbar during the recent famine and scarcity. 

Sirohi has never had a coinage of its own ; the coins most 
common were known as Bhildri from having been minted in 
the eighteenth century at Bhiuvara, a town in the Udaipur 
State. They have, however, been recently converted into 
British currency, and since June, 1904, the latter has been the 
sole legal tender in the State. 

The land revenue tenures are those usual in Rajputana : 
namely, khdlsa, jdgir, and sasan. Of the 413 villages in the 
State, 157 are khdlsa, 202 jdgir, and 54 sasan. In the khdlsa 
area the cultivators have a permanent occupancy right so long 
as they pay the State demand regularly. The land revenue is 
mostly collected in kind, and the Darbar’s share varies from 
one-fourth to one-third of the produce according to the caste of 
the cultivator. In parts the revenue is paid in cash at a rate 
varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per plough. Rajputs, Bhlls, Minas, 
and KolTs belong to the dewdli band or ‘ protectors of the 
village,’ and pay reduced rates. There are three principal 
classes of jdgirddrs : the relatives of the chief, the Thakurs or 
descendants of those who assisted in conquering the country, 
and those who have received grants for good service. All pay 
tribute varying from three-eighths to one-half of the income 
of their estates, sometimes in cash and sometimes in kind, 
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besides nazardna or fee on succession, according to their 
means, and have also to serve when called upon. In the case 
of the chiefs relatives, the right of adoption is not recognized ; 
but the Thakurs, if they have no heirs, may adopt with the 
approval of the Darbar. Those who hold land in reward for 
services do so subject to the pleasure of the chief. Sasan 
lands are those granted to temples and members of religious 
castes, such as Brahmans, Charans, and Bhats ; they are for all 
practical purposes grants in perpetuity and are held rent-free. 

The Girasias, the original inhabitants of the Bhakar, still retain 
their bhutn rights : that is, they hold free of rent or at reduced 
rates on condition of some particular service, such as watch 
and ward of their villages, &c. Lastly, on Abu the Loks have 
certain hereditary rights and hold their lands on very easy 
terms. 

The military force consists of a company of rzo infantry, Army, 
employed in guarding the jail and other miscellaneous duties 
at the capital, and eight guns, of which five are serviceable. 

The annual cost is about Rs. 12,000. The cantonment of 
F.rinpura is the head-quarters of the 43rd (Erinpura) regi¬ 
ment, and there is a detachment at Abu, which is also the 
sanitarium for British troops of the Mhow or 5th division 
of the Western Command. There are no members of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles 
residing in the State at Abu or Abu Road. 

The police force consists of 662 men, of whom 77 are Police and 
mounted, distributed over 96 thatias or police stations. The i alls - 
annual cost is about Rs. 43,000. The Central jail is at 
the capital, and a small lock-up is maintained in each tahsil 
for prisoners sentenced to not more than two months. 

In regard to the literacy of its population Sirohi stands first Education, 
among the States and chiefships ,of Rajputana with 6-85 per 
cent. (12-4 males and o-6 females) able to read and write, 
a position due to the comparatively large community of Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians at Abu and Abu Road. The Darbar 
itself does very little to encourage education, the annual expen¬ 
diture being about Rs. 800 : namely, the cost of maintaining 
a single school at the capital, in which Urdu, Hindi, and 
a little English are taught to about 73 boys. There are 
elementary indigenous schools in every town and large village ; 
a couple of railway schools at Abu Road ; and three schools— 
the high school, the Lawrence school, and the municipal 
school—at Abu. 

Excluding the Government military hospitals at Abu and Hospitals 
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and dis¬ 
pensaries. 


Vaccina¬ 

tion. 


Erinpura, five hospitals and one dispensary have been opened 
in the State, which contain accommodation for 60 in-patients. 
Three are maintained by the State, two partly by the British 
Government and partly from private subscriptions, and one is 
a railway hospital. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
28,826 (275 being in-patients), and 1,671 operations were 
performed. 

Three vaccinators are employed, who in 1904-5 successfully 
vaccinated 7,161 persons, or more than 46 per 1,000 of the 
population, at a cost of about 16 pies per case. 

[ J. Tod, Travels in Western India (1839) ; Rajputana Gazet¬ 
teer , vol. iii (1880, under revision); A. Adams, The Western 
Rajputana States (1899); Administration Reports of the Sirohi 
State (annually from 1889—90).] 

Abu ( Ar-budha , ‘ the hill of wisdom,’ identified as the Mans 
Capitalia of Pliny).—A celebrated mountain in the south of the 
State of Sirohi, Rajputana, situated in 24° 36' N. and 72°43' E., 
17 miles north west of Abu Road station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, and 442 miles north of Bombay. Although 
regarded as a part of the Aravalli range, it is completely 
detached from that chain by a narrow valley, 7 miles across, 
through which flows the Western Banas, and it rises suddenly 
from the flat plain like a rocky island lying off the sea-coast of 
a continent. In shape it is long and narrow ; but the top 
spreads out into a picturesque plateau nearly 4,000 feet above 
the sea, about 12 miles in length, and 2 to 3 miles in breadth. 
Its principal peak, Guru Sikhar (‘ the hermit’s pinnacle ’), is 
situated towards the northern end, and is 5,650 feet above 
sea-level, the highest point between the Himalayas and the 
Nllgiris. The climate is agreeable and healthy for the greater 
part of the year. The mean temperature is about 69°, varying 
from 59 0 in January to 79 0 in May ; and the average diurnal 
range is about 14 0 , varying from 7 0 in August to 17° in May. 
The natural features of Abu are very bold, and the slopes, 
especially on the western and northern sides, extremely pre¬ 
cipitous ; on the east and south the outline is more broken by 
spurs with deep valleys between. 

The slopes and base of the hill are clothed with fairly dense 
forests of the various trees common to the plains and the 
neighbouring Aravalli range, interspersed with great stretches 
of bamboo jungle. Owing to its heavy rainfall, Abu is, as 
regards vegetation, by far the richest spot in Rajputana. On 
the higher parts humid types appear which are unknown on 
the plains below. Most noteworthy of these is an epiphytal 
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orchid ( ambartari), which clings to the mango and other trees> 
and in the rains produces fine racemes of delicate pink or lilac 
flowers. The occurrence of a charming white wild-rose and of 
a stinging nettle ( Girardinia heterophylla ) at once reminds the 
visitor that he has left the arid region below, while the karanda 
(Carissa Carandas) is so abundant that during part of the hot 
season its white flowers scent the air for miles round the 
station with their delicious fragrance. The kdra (Strobilanthus 
callosus), a large handsome plant, blooms but once in six or 
seven years; but its blue and purple flowers, when they do 
appear, make a great show in September. Several kinds of 
ferns are also to be found. 

The beauty of Abu is much enhanced by the Nakhi Talao, 
or lake said to have been excavated by the ‘finger-nails’ 
(nakhi) of the gods. Tod described it as about 400 yards in 
length and the counterpart of the lake 3 miles above Ander- 
nach on the Rhine, while Fergusson knew no spot in India so 
exquisitely beautiful. The lake is now about half a mile long 
by a quarter of a mile broad, most picturesquely situated 
between high hills except at the western end, where a peep of 
the distant plains is obtained through a gorge. The slopes 
and ravines in the vicinity are well wooded, and several rocky 
islands add to the beauty of the scene. Colonel Tod, well- 
known as the author of The Annals of Rajasthan, was the first 
European who visited Abu, and, for practical purposes, he 
may be said to have discovered the place in 1822 ; for, as he 
expresses it in his Travels in Western India, ‘the discovery 
was my own. To Abu I first assigned a local habitation and 
a name, when all these regions were a terra bicognita to my 
countrymen.’ 

From the time of Tod’s visit till 1840, Abu was used to 
some extent as a summer residence by the Political Superin¬ 
tendent of Sirohi and the officers of the old J odhpur Legion. 
In 1840 invalid European soldiers were sent up for the first time, 
encamping for the hot season only. In 1845 the Sirohi chief 
made over to the British Government certain lands for the 
establishment of a sanitarium, the grant being fettered by 
several conditions, one of which was that no kine should be 
killed on, or beef brought up, the hill ; and about the same 
time the Governor-General’s Agent made the place his head¬ 
quarters. In this way the station has gradually grown up and 
may now be divided into the military and the civil portion. 
The barracks were originally built near the Nakhi lake, but 
were subsequently pulled down as the situation was feverish, 
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and the present site, north of the civil station, was fixed on. 
They have accommodation for 160 single men and 28 families. 
The civil portion consists of the Residency of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, eighty or ninety scattered houses, the bazar, 
and the lines of the detachment of the 43rd (Erinpura) 
regiment. 

The population of Abu varies, and, as in other hill stations, 
is greater from April to June than at any other period of the 
year. On March 1, 1901, the inhabitants numbered 3,488. 
Scattered about the hill are seventeen small villages, with 
a population of 1,752 persons, mostly Loks or Bhils. The 
former are said to be descended from Rajputs by Bhil women, 
and are a good-tempered, indolent, and generally ill-clad 
and dirty people, who eke out a living partly by labour and 
partly by agriculture and the produce of their cattle. The 
sanitary arrangements, lighting, &c., of the civil portion of 
the station are in the hands of a municipal committee, of 
which the Magistrate of Abu is the secretary. The annual 
receipts average about Rs. 11,000, derived mainly from a 
conservancy cess, taxes on dogs, horses, ponies, and rickshaws, 
and a contribution of Rs. 3,000 from the Maharao of Sirohi; 
the average expenditure is slightly less than the receipts. 
Civil and criminal jurisdiction in the civil station, including 
the road thence to the Abu Road railway station, the bazar at 
the latter place, and the village of Anadra at the foot of the 
western slope of the hill, has been granted to the British 
Government by the Darbar, except in cases in which both 
parties are subjects of the Sirohi State; and since 1866, 
with the Maharao’s consent, numerous British enactments have 
been extended to the area described. This jurisdiction is now 
exercised by an officer termed the Magistrate of Abu, who on 
the civil side exercises the powers of a Judge of a Court 
of Small Causes and of a District Court (the Governor- 
General’s Agent being the Appellate and High Court), while 
on the criminal side he has the powers of a District Magistrate 
(the Commissioner of Ajmer-MerwSra and the Governor- 
General’s Agent respectively being the Court of Session and 
the High Court). 

There are three schools on the hill. The oldest is the Abu 
Lawrence school, founded in 1854 by Sir llenry I-awrence ‘to 
provide a refuge in a good climate for the orphans and other 
children of soldiers, and there to give them a plain, practical 
education adapted to the condition of the inmates and to train 
them to become useful members of society.’ This institution, 
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which has accommodation for 48 boys and 32 girls, is main¬ 
tained at a cost of about Rs. 30,000 a year, half of which 
is contributed by Government, one-fourth from private sub¬ 
scriptions, and the balance from fees and the interest on the 
endowment. A primary vernacular school, kept up by the 
municipality at a cost of about Rs. 800 a year, is attended 
by some 44 boys. The third school, known as the high 
school (for European and Eurasian children), is about miles 
south-east of the station on an excellent site. Originally 
maintained by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
it came under private management in 1903, and is now assisted 
by a grant-in-aid from Government. It has accommodation 
for 100 children, and the daily average attendance is about 72. 
The Lawrence and high schools between them form the Abu 
Volunteer cadet company, which contains some 40 members. 
There are two hospitals on Abu, one for the British troops and 
the other for the rest of the population. 

The celebrated Dehvara temples ( devalwara , ‘the place of 
temples ’) are situated about a mile to the north of the station. 
They are five in number and all Jain, and two of them require 
special notice, being, in many respects, unrivalled in India. 
The first is the temple of Vimala Sah, built, as the inscription 
records, in 1032. It is dedicated to Adinath, the first of the 
twenty-four tirthankars of the Jains. The second, which is 
just opposite, is the temple of the two brothers Vastupala and 
Tejpala; it is dedicated to Neminath, the twenty-second of the 
tirthankars, and was built in 1231. Both are of white marble, 
and carved with all the delicacy and richness of ornament 
which the resources of Indian art at the time of their creation 
could devise. The temple of Vimala Sah consists of a shrine 
containing a large brazen image of Adinath with jewelled eyes 
and wearing a necklace of brilliants. In front is a platform 
which, with the shrine, is raised three steps above the surround¬ 
ing court. The platform and the greater part of the court are 
covered by a mandap or portico, cruciform in plan and supported 
by forty-eight pillars. The eight central pillars are so arranged 
as to form an octagon supporting a dome, which, together with 
its circular rims and richly carved pendant, forms the most 
striking and beautiful feature of the entire composition. The 
whole is enclosed in an oblong courtyard surrounded by fifty- 
two cells, each of which contains an image of one of the 
tirthankars. Externally the temple is perfectly plain, and one 
is totally unprepared for the splendour of the interior. At 
the entrance is the hathi-khana or elephant-room, in the door- 
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way of which stands a life-size equestrian statute of Yiraala 
Sah, a painful stucco monstrosity, ‘painted in a style that a 
sign-painter in England would be ashamed of.’ Round the 
room are ten marble elephants which formerly bore riders, but 
the figures have nearly all been removed. In the other 
temple (that of Vastupala and Tejpala), the dome is the most 
striking feature. It stands on eight pillars and is a magnificent 
piece of work. It has a pendant which is a perfect gem. 

‘ Where it drops from the ceiling it appears like a cluster of 
the half-disclosed lotus, whose cups are so thin, so transparent, 
and so accurately wrought that it fixes the eyes in admiration.’ 

Fergusson says:— 

* It is finished with a delicacy of detail and appropriateness 
of ornament which is probably unsurpassed by any similar 
example to be found anywhere else. Those introduced by the 
Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at West¬ 
minster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison.’ 

Round the courtyard are thirty-nine cells containing one or 
more images, and some of the ceilings of the porches in front 
of these cells are elaborately carved. Like its neighbour, this 
temple has its elephant-room, which, however, is much larger, 
taking up one side of the court. It is enclosed by a pierced 
screen of open tracery, ‘the only one,’ so far as Fergusson 
knew, ‘of that age—a little rude and heavy, it must be con¬ 
fessed, but still a fine work of its kind.’ Inside the room 
are ten elephants, which, with their trappings, knotted ropes, 
&c., have been sculptured with exquisite care. As in the older 
building, the riders have disappeared, but the slabs behind the 
elephants tell us who they originally were: for example, 
Vastupala with his two wives, Lalita Devi and Wiruta Devi, 
and Tejpala with his wife Anupama. 

[J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Archi¬ 
tecture (1848), and History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(1899); C. E. Luard, Notes on the Dehvdra Temples and 
other Antiquities of Abu (Bombay, 1902).] 

Abu Road (also called Kharari).—Town in the State of 
Sirohi, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 29' N. and 72 0 47' E., on the 
left bank of the Western Banas river. It is a station on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 465 miles from Delhi and 
425 from Bombay; it is also the terminus for the hill station 
of Abu, with which it is connected by a metalled road 17 miles 
long. Population (1901), 6,661. The town is of importance 
as a trade centre, as it supplies the needs of the neighbouring 
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districts of the Danta, Idar, and Mewar States, and contains 
a combined post and telegraph office and a small hospital with 
accommodation for four in-patients. The railway authorities 
maintain a primary school for European and Eurasian children 
attended by 35 boys and girls, an Anglo-vernacular high school, 
aided by Government, and attended by 180 pupils, and a 
hospital for their employes. 

Erinpura.—Cantonment in the north-east of the State of 
Sirohi, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 9' N. and 73 0 4' E., on the 
left bank of the Jawai river, about 6 miles from Erinpura Road 
station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 
3,206. Erinpura is the head-quarters of the 43rd (Erinpura) 
regiment, which has detachments at Abu, Bikaner, and Pach- 
bhadar. By the treaty of 1818 the Marwar Darbar was bound 
to furnish a contingent of 1,500 horse for the service of the 
British Government when required ; but the force thus supplied 
by it in 1832 proved so useless that the obligation was 
commuted in 1835 to an annual payment of 1-2 lakhs towards 
the maintenance of a corps, which was raised in 1836 and 
styled the Jodhpur Legion. It was located on the site of the 
present cantonment, which Captain Downing, the commandant, 
named Erinpura after the island of his birth. The Legion 
consisted of three troops of cavalry and eight companies of 
infantry, with two 9-pounder guns, and three companies of 
Bhils were added in 1841. With the exception of the latter, 
the corps mutinied in 1857; and shortly afterwards the 
Erinpura Irregular Force was raised, with the Bhll companies 
as a nucleus. This force was composed of a squadron of 
cavalry, mainly Sikhs, numbering 164 of all ranks, and eight 
companies of infantry, numbering 712. Bhils and Minas were 
mostly enlisted in the infantry, the object being to afford 
occupation to the local tribes and thus wean them from their 
lawless habits. From the end of 1870 to 1881 the comman¬ 
dant was in political charge of Sirohi, and detachments were 
on several occasions sent out to assist the local police in 
patrolling the disturbed tracts and arresting dacoits. In 1895 
the strength of the squadron was reduced from 164 to 100 of 
all ranks; in 1897 the force, which had till then been under 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief, and in 1903 it was 
renamed the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment. At the present time 
the squadron consists of Sikhs and Musalmans from the 
Punjab, while the infantry are mainly composed of Rajputs, 
Minas, Mers, and Musalmans. 
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Sheoganj.—Town in the north-east of the State of Sirohi, 
RajputSna, situated on the left bank of the Jawai river, and 
adjoining the cantonment of Erinpura, whence it derives such 
importance as it possesses. It takes its name from Rao Sheo 
Singh, by whom it was founded in 1854. Population (1901), 
4,361. It possesses an elementary indigenous school attended 
by about 60 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 
12 in-patients. 

Sirohi Town.—Capital of the State and head-quarters 
of the tahsll of the same name in Rajputana, situated in 
24° 53' N. and 72 0 53' E., about 16 miles north-west of 
Pindwara station on the Rajputana-Mahvg. Railway. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,651. The town is said to take its name from 
the Saranwa hill, on the western slope of which it stands. It 
was built by Rao Sains Mai about 1425, taking the place of 
the old capital, a little farther to the east, which was abandoned 
as the site was found unhealthy. About 2 miles to the north 
is the shrine of Sarneswar (a form of Siva), the tutelary deity 
of the chief. This was built about 500 years ago, and is 
surrounded by a fortified wall erected by one of the Musalman 
kings of MalwS, who is said to have been cured of a leprous 
disease by bathing in a kund or fountain close by. Outside 
and on the plain below are the cenotaphs of the Sirohi chiefs. 
The Maharao’s palace, which has been considerably enlarged 
during recent years, is picturesquely situated on the hill-side 
overlooking the town. The place is famous for its sword- 
blades, daggers, and knives. It contains a combined post and 
telegraph office ; a well-arranged jail, which has accommodation 
for 135 prisoners, the daily average strength in 1904 having 
been 118; an Anglo-vernacular primary school, attended by 
about 70 boys; a good hospital with accommodation for 
24 in-patients ; and a small dispensary attached to the palace. 
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Jaipur Residency.—One of the eight political charges 
into which Rajputana is divided. It is made up of the 
States of Jaipur and Kishangarh and the small chiefship of 
Lawa, lying in the eastern half of the Agency, between 
25° 41' and 28° 34' N. and 74 0 40' and 77 0 13' E. It is 
bounded on the north by Bikaner and the Punjab; on the 
west by Jodhpur and the British District of Ajmer; on the 
south by the Shahpura chiefship and the States of Udaipur, 
Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, and Gwalior ; and on the east by Kar- 
auli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. The head-quarters of the Resident 
are at Jaipur. The population has varied: (1881) 2,642,457, 
(1891) 2,952,842, and (1901) 2,752,307. The decrease of 
nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade was due to the famine 
of 1899-1900, and to a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 


the autumn of 1900. The total area is 16,456 square miles, 
and the density of population 167 persons per square mile, 
as compared with 76 for the Agency as a whole. Although 
fourth in size among the political divisions of Rajputana, the 
Residency ranks first as regards population. In 1901 Hindus 
formed nearly 91 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 7 per 
cent. There were also 956 Christians (including 394 natives). 
The following table gives details for the Stales and chiefship 
forming the Residency 



K-ishangarh 

Lawa 


Normal land re* 

Area in square Population in venue (khalsa\ 
miles. 1901. in thousands 

of rupees. 




2,658,666 

90,970 

3,671 


There are altogether 5,959 villages and 41 towns. The 
largest towns are Jaipur City (160,167), S!kar (21,523), 
Fatehpur (16,393), Kishangarh (12,663), Nawalgarh 
(i z > 3 * 5 )j Jhunjhunu (12,279), Hindaun (11,938), and 
Ramgarh (11,023). 
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Boun- Jaipur State.—State in the north east and. east of Raj- 
fi*untion~ P utana ’ between 25° 41' and 28“ 34' N. and 74 0 41' and 

and hill ’ 77 ° 13' E. Its area is 15,579 square miles, and it is conse- 
and xiver quently the fourth largest of the States in Rajput&oa. It is 
systems, bounded, on the north by Bikaner, Loharu, and Patiala, while 

its detached district of Kot Kasim adjoins the Rewari tahsil 
of Gurgaon District and the State of Nabha; on the west by 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kishangarh, and the British District of 
Ajmer; on the south by Udaipur, Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, and 
Gwalior ; and on the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. 
The country is for the most part fairly level and open, although 
its surface is crossed and diversified by groups and ranges of 
hills, and by isolated peaks. The centre of the State is an 
elevated table-land of triangular form, from 1,400 to 1,600 feet 
above sea-level. The base of this triangle is a line running 
west from Jaipur city; the eastern side consists of ranges of 
hills running north and south along the Alwar border; while 
the apex is formed by a broken chain of hills, a portion of the 
Aravalli range, which runs from near the Sambhar Lake in 
a north-easterly direction as far as Khetri. These hills attain 
a considerable height, the loftiest peak being Raghunathgarh 
(3,450 feet above the sea), and form a natural boundary be¬ 
tween the sandy desert tract of Shekhawati to the north and 
the fertile plains of Jaipur proper to the south and south-east. 
Westward from the capital, the country rises gradually towards 
the Kishangarh border, consisting in great measure of broad, 
open, treeless plains, dotted here and there with hills. In the 
extreme south the hills reappear; and in the neighbourhood 
of Rajmahal, where the Banas river has forced its way through 
the range, the scenery is remarkable for its beauty. The south¬ 
eastern portion of the State has many ranges of low hills, and 
near the Karauli border is much intersected by ravines, while 
to the east of the capital there is a rapid fall of from 300 or 
400 feet in the first two or three miles, after which a gradual 
slope follows the valley of the Banganga river to the Bharatpur 
border. 

The Banas, the principal river of Jaipur, flow's for about 
no miles through, or along the borders of, the State. It has 
numerous tributaries, such as the Dain, the Mashi, the Dhil, 
the Galwa, and the Morel. The Chambal merely forms the 
south-eastern boundary of the State, separating it from Kotah 
and Gwalior territory. The Banganga is for about 90 miles 
a river of Jaipur, flowing first in a south-easterly direction and 
then almost due east. Among other rivers are the Biindi, 
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a tributary of the Mashi; the Dhund and the Khari, tribu¬ 
taries of the Morel; the Aman-i-Shah, which supplies Jaipur 
city with drinking water, and joins the Dhund; the Mendha, 
which flows into the S 5 .mbhar Lake; the Sabi or Sahibi, 
which flows north-east into Alwar, and thence through Kot 
Kasim, into Gurgaon; and lastly the Kantli or Katli, which, 
after a northerly course of some 60 miles through Shekhawati, 
loses itself in the sand just within the Bikaner border. Almost 
all the minor rivers are dry during the hot months. The only 
natural lake of any importance is the salt lake at Sambhar, the 
eastern portion of which is the joint property of the Jaipur and 
Jodhpur Darbars. 

A considerable part of the State is covered with alluvium, but Geology, 
in the northern and eastern districts large areas are occupied 
by schists belonging to the Aravalli system, resting on gneiss 
and overlaid by quartzites of the Delhi system. Intrusive 
granite is common in the Torawati hills in the north-east. 

Copper is found at Khetri and Singhana at the northern 
end of the Aravalli range; at the former place the ore occurs 
in schists, and at the latter in the Alwar quartzites. Nickel 
and cobalt are found at Bahai (7 miles south of Khetri) in 
association with copper pyrites disseminated through the slates, 
the ore being known as sehta. At Karwar near Hindaun iron 
occurs in the jaspideous shales of the Gwalior series, while near 
Rajmahal in the south-west garnets are collected from the 
Aravalli schists. 

The country contains the usual small game, including ini- Fauna, 
perial sand-grouse in parts of Shekhawati; there are fine herds 
of antelope near the capital, and a fair number of wild hog. 

In the two largo game preserves, the one north-east of Jaipur city 
and the other near Sawai Madhopur in the south-east, tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and sambar (Cervus unholor) are found; 
and the preserve last mentioned also contains black bears. 

The climate is dry and healthy, and malarious fevers, though climate 
very prevalent in 1900 and 1901, are of rare occurrence. Dur- and ,cm ' 
ing the hot season the winds from the west blow with great ,ltra ’ urc ' 
force in Shekhawati and the northern portions of Jaipur, but 
the sand soon parts with its heat, and the nights are generally 
pleasant and the mornings cool. The mean temperature at 
Jaipur city, taken from a record of thirty-five years, is 77 0 , 
varying from 59° in January to 91 0 in June. In 1904 the 
maximum temperature was 114 0 in May, and the minimum 
37 0 in January. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages a little Rainfall. 
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less than 23 inches, of which 20 inches are received in July, 
August, and September. The rainfall varies from 15 to 
18 inches in the north, 21 in the west, and about 25 at the 
capital, to more than 3 i inches in the south-east. The maxi¬ 
mum fall in any one year was 55 inches at the capital in 1892, 
and the minimum 4 inches at Jhunjhunu in the north in 1901. 

History. The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the Kachwaha clan 
of Rajputs, which claims descent from Kusa, the son of Rama, 
king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the famous epic poem the 
Ramayana. The early history of the family is obscure; but they 
are said to have settled at Rohtas on the Son river, whence, 
towards the end of the third century, they migrated to Gwalior 
and Narwar. Here the Kachwahas ruled for about 800 years, 
but they-were not always independent, nor was their rale un¬ 
broken. The first Kachwaha chief of Gwalior of whom there 
is any record was Vajradaman, who, according to an inscription 
at Gwalior dated a.d. 977, took the town about that time from 
the rulers of Kanauj, and became independent. The eighth 
in descent from Vajradaman was Tej Karan, otherwise known 
as Dulha Rai the bridegroom prince’), who left Gwalior about 
1128. There are different stories as to the cause of his depar¬ 
ture. Some say that he was expelled by his uncle, and others 
that he left in order to marry Maroni, the daughter of the 
Bargtijar Rajput chief of Daosa, leaving Gwalior in charge of 
his sister’s son, who was either a Parihar or a Paramara Rajput, 
and who repaid the confidence thus placed in him by usurping 
that principality. Both accounts, however, agree that Dulha 
Rai received from his father-in-law (who had no sons) the 
district of Daosa ; and the Kachwaha dynasty in Eastern Raj- 
putana may be said to date from about 1128, with the town 
of Daosa as its first capital. The country was at this time 
called Dhundhar, a name variously derived from a once cele¬ 
brated sacrificial mound ( dhundh ) on the western frontier near 
Kalakh and Jobner, or from a demon-king called Dhundhu, 
whose cave is still pointed out on the hill at Galta, a little 
to the east of Jaipur city, or from the river Dhund; and it was 
parcelled out among petty Rajput and Mina chiefs, all owing 
allegiance to the Rajput kings of Delhi. About 1150 one of 
Dulha Rai’s successors wrested Amber from the Susawat 
Minas and made it his capital. It remained such for nearly 
six centuries, and gave its name to the State. Pajun, fourth 
(or, as some say, fifth) in descent from Dulha Rai, is said 
to have married the sister of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last 
Hindu king of Delhi, and was killed with the latter in 1x92 in 
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a battle with Muhammad Ghori. Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century Udai Karan was chief of Amber, and about 
this time the district now called Shekhawati came into the 
possession of the Kachwahas. 

On the irruption of the Mughals into Hindustan the Amber 
State at once succumbed to their supremacy. Bahar Mai, who 
was chief from about 1548 to 1574, was the first to pay homage 
to the Muhammadan power. He received from Humayun the 
command of 5,000, and gave his daughter in marriage to Akbar. 
Bahar Mai’s son, Bhagwan Das, was the friend of Akbar, whose 
life he is said to have saved at the battle of Sarual. He was 
also a commander of 5,000 horse, and subsequently gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab ; in 1585 or 1586 he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Salim, who afterwards mounted the throne of Delhi 
as Jahangir. Man Singh, the adopted son of Bhagwan Das, 
succeeded about 1590, and died about 1614. He was one of 
the most conspicuous of the imperial generals and, though 
a Hindu, was raised to a higher rank (commander of 7,000) 
than any other officer in the realm. He fought in Orissa, 
Bengal, and Assam, and at different periods was governor of 
Kabul, Bengal, Bihar, and the Deccan. The next chief of 
note was Jai Singh I, commonly known by his imperial title 
of Mirza Raja. His name appears in all the wars of Aurang/.eb 
in the Deccan. He was the commander of 6,000 horse, and 
he captured SivajI, the celebrated founder of the Maratha 
power. Eventually, it is said, Aurangzeb, becoming jealous 
of Jai Singh, caused his death by poison in 1667 or 1668. 
Passing over two chiefs, we come to Jai Singh II, commonly 
known as Sawai Jai Singh. Sawai was a title given by the 
Mughal emperor, and is borne by his descendants to this day. 
The word means ‘ one and a quarter,’ and is supposed to 
measure the superiority of the bearer to all his contemporaries 
whom the unit signifies. He succeeded to the gaddi of Amber 
in 1699, and died in 1743. He was chiefly remarkable for his 
scientific knowledge and skill. He caused many mathematical 
works to be translated into Sanskrit: and he erected observa¬ 
tories at Jaipur, Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, by which 
he was able to correct the astronomical tables of De I,a Hire 
and to leave, as a monument of his skill, lists of stars collated 
by himself known as the Zij Muhammad Shdhi, or astrono¬ 
mical tables of Muhammad Shah, then king of Delhi, in whose 
favour he stood high. Removing his capital from Amber, he 
laid out and built the present city of Jaipur in 1728. Jai 
Singh was one of the most remarkable men of his age and 
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nation. Amid revolution, the destruction of the empire, and 
the meteoric rise of the Marat has, he not only steered through 
the dangers, but elevated his State above all the principalities 
around. He made, however, one great mistake. The Jaipur 
and Jodhpur chiefs had renewed with Udaipur the treaty for 
common defence against the Muhammadan power; but to 
obtain the privilege of remarrying with the Udaipur family, 
which they had forfeited by giving daughters to the emperors, 
they agreed that the son of an Udaipur princess should succeed 
in preference to an elder son by other wives. 

This attempt to set aside the rights of primogeniture brought 
great disasters on both Jaipur and Jodhpur. Soon after Jai 
Singh’s death the Jats of Bharatpur, after several successful 
encounters with the Jaipur chief, annexed a portion of this 
State, and the defection of the chief of Macheri (now Alwar), 
about 1790, further reduced the limits of the territory. By the 
end of the century Jaipur had fallen into great confusion, being 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Marathas. In 1803, in the time of Jagat Singh, the most 
dissolute prince of his race or age, a treaty was concluded with 
Jaipur by the British Government, the object being to form 
a league against the Marathas ; but the alliance was dissolved 
in 1805, on the ground that the State had violated its engage¬ 
ments by not co-operating against Holkar. Subsequently the 
disputes between Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of the 
daughter of the Udaipur chief brought both States to the verge 
of ruin, while Amir Khan, with his Pindari mercenaries, was 
exhausting the country. In 1817 negotiations began again; 
and in 1818 a treaty was signed, by which the protection of 
the British Government was extended to Jaipur and an annual 
tribute fixed. Jagat Singh died in December, 1818, and was 
succeeded by a posthumous son, Jai Singh III, during whose 
minority the State was a scene of corruption and misgovern- 
ment. A rebellion in the city in the latter part of 1820 led to 
the deputation for the first time of a British officer to reside at 
the capital. In 1835, on the succession of Maharaja Rain 
Singh, a serious disturbance in the city took place, in which 
Colonel Alves, the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana, 
was wounded, and his Assistant, Mr. Martin Blake, murdered. 
After this, the British Government took measures to maintain 
order. A Council of Regency, consisting of five of the prin¬ 
cipal nobles, was formed under the superintendence of the 
Political Agent, to whose decision all measures of importance 
were submitted. The army was reduced and every branch of 
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the administration reformed. The tribute, fixed by the treaty 
of 1818 at 8 lakhs, was subsequently considered excessive; 
and in 1842 a remission was made of over 46 lakhs of 
arrears, and the annual tribute was reduced to only 4 lakhs. 
Maharaja Ram Singh received full powers in 1851 ; during 
the Mutiny he placed the whole of his available military 
power at the disposal of the Political Agent, and in every way 
assisted the British Government, and he was rewarded with 
the grant of the pargana of Kot Kasim. In 1862 he obtained 
the privilege of adoption, and in r863 was created a G.C.S.I. 
For his praiseworthy behaviour and liberality during the famine 
which visited Rajputana in 1868 he received an addition of 
two guns to his salute for life; at the Imperial assemblage at 
Delhi in January, 1877, his personal salute was raised to 
twenty-one guns, and he became a Counsellor of the Empire; 
and in 1878 he was made a C.I.E. He died in 1880 without 
male issue. 

Maharaja Ram Singh was an intelligent ruler, and took 
great interest in opening up roads through his State and also 
in education. Moreover, he much extended irrigation, and gave 
his capital the benefits of gas and water works. On his death¬ 
bed he nominated as his successor Kaim Singh, the younger 
brother of the Thakur of Isarda and a descendant of the second 
son of Maharaja Jagat Singh. The Government confirming the 
selection, Kaim Singh succeeded in 1880 under the name of 
Sawai Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler. He was born 
in 1862, and, in consideration of his youth, the administration 
was at first conducted by a Council under the joint presidency 
of the Maharaja and the Political Agent. He was invested with 
full powers in 1882, and has worthily followed in the footsteps 
of his adoptive father. In 1887 his salute was raised from 
seventeen to nineteen guns as a personal distinction, followed 
in 1896 by two additional guns. In 1888 he was created 
a G.C.S.I.; in igoi a G.C.I.E.; and in 1903 a G.C.V.O. 
In 1904 he was made honorary colonel of the r3th Rajputs 
(the Shekhawati regiment). Among important events of His 
Highness’s rule may be mentioned the raising of the Imperial 
Service transport corps in 1889-90; the construction of 
numerous irrigation works, hospitals, and dispensaries; the 
gift of 20 lakhs as an endowment to the Indian People’s 
Famine Relief Trust ; and his visit to England in 1902 in 
connexion with the coronation of King Edward VII. Maharaja 
Madho Singh has no near relations on the male side. In the 
event of failure of direct heirs, the right of succession is vested 
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in the Rajawat family, or the descendants of the eldest son of 
Prithwl Raj, who was chief of Amber in the sixteenth century. 

Among places of archaeological and historical interest may 
be mentioned Amber, Bairat, Chatsu, Daosa, and the fort 
of Ranthambhor. At Ambaheri in the Baswa tahsil are 
some interesting old palaces, and at Toda Rai Singh in the 
south-west is another old palace ascribed to a Sesodia Raja 
Rai Singh (in the seventeenth century). 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 5,773, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: 
(1881) 2,527,142, (i8gr) 2,823,966, and (1901) 2,658,666. 
The territory is divided into ten nizamats or districts, and 
contains one city, the capital of the State, and 37 towns. 
The chief towns are Sikar, Fatehpur, Nawalgarh, Jhun- 
jhunu, Ramgarh, and Lachmangarh, all in Shekhawati in 
the north, Hindaun in the east, and Sawai Madhopur in the 
south-east. The following table gives the principal statistics 
of population in 1901 :— 


Niaamal. 

Number of 


Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

i 

l 

Villages. 

Population. 

Sawai Jaipur . 

6 

',535 

694,284 

- 3-6 

23.565 

Daosa . 

3 

793 

33 M 37 

+ 0.95 

5,520 

Gangapur 

a 

'54 

74,175 

- 8.6 

1,315 

Hindaun 

2 

411 

185, "3 

- O.7 

3,138 

Kot Kisim 


53 

20,827 

+ 22.1 

364 

Sawai Madhopur . 

2 

621 

216,321 

— io«9 

4» J 94 

Milpura. 

3 

3 «' 

1 . 34,328 

-32*0 

3,836 

Sambhar 

3 

3 t >5 

171,618 

- 6.89 

5,882 

Shekhawati . 

12 

953 

471,961 

- 3*3 

n,8i6 

Torawati 

5 

53 ° 

357,602 

+ 4-4 

7,536 

State total 

38 

5.735 

2,658,666 

- 5 - 8 s 

67,166 


The decrease in population during the last decade was due to 
the famine of r899-1900, which was most severely felt in Mal- 
pura, and to the severe outbreak of malarial fever and cholera 
which followed it. Kot Kasim suffered least from this famine, 
and the increase in its population is ascribed to immigration 
from the neighbouring tracts. Jaipur has a larger population 
than any other State in Rajputana, while as regards density it 
stands fourth with i7r persons to the square mile. Of the 
total, 2,418,40r, or more than 90 per cent., are Hindus, the 
prevailing sects being Vaishnava. Of Hindu sects with 
a peculiar doctrine and worship, the most notable is that 
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of the Dadupanthis, who in 1901 numbered 8,610, and have 
their head-quarters at Naraina near the Sambhar Lake. 
Muhammadans number 193,044, or over 7 per cent, while 
44,630 are Jains. The languages mainly spoken are Jaipurl 
or Dhundari, one of the four main groups of Rajasthani; 

Bagri, a form of Marwarl; and Dangi, a form of Western 
Hindi. 

Of castes and tribes, the Brahmans come first, numbering Castea and 
349,000, or over 13 per cent, of the total; they are mostly J™ pa ' 
cultivators. Next are the Jats (265,000, or nearly toper 
cent.), well-known as patient and laborious agriculturists. 

The Minas number 241,000; they held a good deal of this 
part of the country in the twelfth century, and for some time 
after they were dispossessed by the Kachwaha Rajputs it was 
customary for one of their number to mark the tlka on the 
forehead of a new chief of Amber, They are now divided 
into two main classes : namely, the zamlnddri or agriculturists, 
and the chaukiddri or watchmen ; the former are industrious 
and well behaved, while the latter were, and to some extent 
still are, famous as marauders. As noticed later on, it is not 
always easy to distinguish one class from the other. The 
Chamars (workers in leather and agriculturists) number 
218,000; Mahajans (bankers and traders), 212,000; Gujars 
(cattle-breeders and agriculturists), 184,000; Rajputs, 124,000 
(of whom 63,300 belong to the Kachwaha clan, 15,000 to the 
Rathor, 13,300 to the Chauhan, and 12,800 to the Tonwar 
clan, while 3,532 were returned in 1901 as Muhammadans); 

Malis (gardeners and agriculturists), 116,000. More than 
53 per cent, of the people live by the land, and over 19 per 
cent, are masons, builders, cotton-weavers, tailors, workers in 
gold, silver, and precious metals, shoemakers and the like. 

Out of 364 native Christians returned in 1901, 208 were Christian 
Methodists, 50 Anglicans, 46 Roman Catholics, and 38 Presby- missions- 
terians. The comparatively large number of Methodists, found 
almost entirely in the Sambhar nizdmat, is due to the presence 
of the American Methodist Mission at Ajmer. The United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at Jaipur 
since 1866. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. General 

Shekhawati consists almost entirely of shifting sands, and 

„ , . , . , . tural con- 

generally produces only one harvest m the year, raised during ditions. 

the rainy season and ripening in October and November. 

This consists chiefly of bajra, rnung, and moth. Camels are 

usually yoked to the plough instead of bullocks. The soil 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and to the 
west and north is generally sandy; the rains crop is the same 
as in Shekhawati, and a little wheat and barley are grown in 
the cold season. To the east of the capital, along the Banganga 
valley and in the southern districts, the soil is for the most 
part either black cotton or a rich alluvial loam. Here jowar , 
maize, cotton, and til are grown in the rains, while the cold- 
season crops are wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy. 
In the Gangapur district in the east, rice of a coarse quality is 
cultivated to a small extent. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khalsa. 
portion of the State, excluding Shekhawati. The area for 
which particulars are on record is 3,548 square miles, or rather 
more than one-fifth of the total; deducting 961 square miles, 
which either comprise forests, or are otherwise not available 
for cultivation, there remain 2,587 square miles, of which, in 
1903-4, about 1,304 square miles, or over 50 per cent., were 
actually cultivated. The area cropped more than once was 
57 square miles, and consequently the net area cropped was 
1,247 square miles. These statistics, which are only available 
from 1895-6, show that in that year 1,310 square miles were 
cultivated ; the area under cultivation in the disastrous famine 
year of 1899-1900 fell to 765 square miles, and since then 
there has been a steady increase to the present figure. 

The staple food-grains of the people are bajra, barley, and 
jowar , the areas under which, in 1903-4, were respectively 
about 271, 207, and 160 square miles, or, collectively, about 
one-half of the total area cultivated. Next in importance 
come wheat, the area under which was 114 square miles; 
cotton, 93 square miles (mostly in Malpura in the south-west); 
gram, 66 square miles; til, 53 square miles; and maize, 
52 square miles. 

There have been no improvements of recent years either in 
agricultural methods or in the introduction of new seed the 
people being very conservative. Increased facilities for irriga¬ 
tion led to extended cultivation up to 1899-1900, when 
a disastrous famine occurred, but the State is rapidly re¬ 
covering. Loans are regularly advanced to agriculturists for 
the purchase of seed and cattle, or for the improvement of 
wells, a sum of Rs. 50,000 being provided annually for this 
purpose. 

Jaipur has no particular breed of cattle or horses. No 
attempts have been made to improve the indigenous strains, 
and the best animals are imported. Sheep and goats are 
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reared in considerable numbers, and the camels of Shekhawati 
are of a good stamp, being strong and hardy. 

Of the total area cultivated (in khalsa territory, excluding Irrigation. 
Shekhawati) 436 square miles, or 33 per cent., were irrigated 
in 1903-4: namely, 45 square miles from canals, 20 from 
tanks, 342 from wells, and 29 from other sources. The 
number of wells has not been recorded, but 200 irrigation 
works in the State are in charge of the Public Works depart¬ 
ment. The expenditure on them between 1868 and 1904 has 
exceeded 66 lakhs, while the revenue realized from them 
during the same period approaches 59 lakhs. Perhaps the 
most important of these works is that known as the Ramgarh 
band, which is described in the article on the Bancanga 
river. Another fine tank is the Tordi Sagar in the south-west, 
close to the town of Malpura. The Buchara band in the 
Torawati hills, 60 miles north of the capital, can hold up 
water sufficient to irrigate about 17 square miles, and cost, 
when completed in 1889, 2-8 lakhs. The total expenditure to 
1903 was about 3-4 lakhs, and the revenue realized 2-8 lakhs. 

One of the most remunerative of the larger irrigation works is 
the Kalakh Sagar, about 30 miles north-west of the capital. 

It was completed in 1883 at a cost of 2 lakhs, and can, when 
full, irrigate nearly 8 square miles. It has 55 miles of main 
canals and ir8 miles of distributaries. The total expenditure 
to 1903 was about 3 lakhs, and the revenue during the same 
period no less than 6-4 lakhs. Among more recent and 
smaller works is the Fateh Sagar in the Hindaun district in 
the east; it has cost (including repairs) less than Rs. X5,ooo, 
while the actual revenue it brought in up to 1903 was 
x-4 lakhs. During the official year 1902-3 the revenue from 
this tank was Rs. 13,900, or more than 95 per cent, on the 
capital outlay. 

The forests cover an area of about 283 square miles, and Forests, 
are divided into ‘reserved’ (7r square miles), demarcated 
(93 square miles), and undemarcated (119 square miles). 

The ‘ reserved ’ portion is mostly in the Sawai Jaipur and 
Madhopur nizdmats. There are but few valuable timber 
trees. The following are common: babul (Acacia arabica), 
her (Zizyphus Jujuba), dhdk (Butea frondosa), dhokra ( Ano- 
geissus pendula), gular (Ficus glomerata), jatnun (Eugenia 
Jambolana), khair (Acacia Catechu), nim (Melia Azadirachta), 
pipal (Ficus religiosa), and, in the south, shisham (Dalbergia 
Sissoo) and bamboo. Right-holders graze their cattle free of 
charge, and others on payment. The forest produce, such as 
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firewood; bamboos, grass, fruits, honey, and lac, is sold. 
The yearly revenue is about Rs. 24,000, and the expenditure 
Rs, 8,600. 

Apart from salt, which is largely manufactured at the 
Sambhar Lake, the minerals of the State are now hardly 
worked at all. Iron occurs near Khetri, and at Karwar close 
to Hindaun, but the mines have long been abandoned. The 
well-known copper-mines of Khetri and Singhana have not 
been worked for many years; but in this neighbourhood, 
particularly at Babai, cobalt is found in thin layers between 
the veins of copper ore, and is much used for enamelling. 
Good building-stone, chiefly sandstone and marble, is plentiful. 
At Bhankri, 36 miles east of the capital, and at Toda Rai 
Singh in the south-west, huge slabs of a foliated mica schist 
are quarried, and are used for roofing and flagging purposes. 
Coarse grey marble comes from Raiala near the Alwar border ; 
and a black marble, used for inlaying work, is obtained at 
Bhainslana near Kot Putli in the north-east. Abundance of 
excellent limestone is procured from Rahori, about 14 miles 
north-east of the capital, and kankar is found almost every¬ 
where, generally in flat beds instead of in scattered nodules. 
Garnets of the best kind are fairly common in the Rajmahal 
hills near the river Banas in the south-west, and turquoises are 
said to have been found at Toda in the same neighbourhood. 
From the Hindaun district in the east come talc and the 
steatite of which the well-known Agra toys are made. 

The chief manufactures are woollen cloths and fabrics, 
cotton cloths and chintzes, marble sculpture, enamel work, 
pottery, and brass and lacquer-work. The woollen goods 
are turned out at Malpura. The Sancaner and Bagru 
chintzes, or dyed and stamped cotton cloths, are perhaps 
the most characteristic of Jaipur textiles, but their sale has 
decreased owing to the presence in the bazars of cheap^iin- 
ported imitations. In enamelling on gold Jaipur is acknow¬ 
ledged to be pre-eminent, and some work is also done on 
silver and copper. 

There are three cotton-presses in the State: two at the 
capital, started in 1885 ; and one at Mandawar or Hindaun 
Road, started in 1893. They are owned and worked by the 
State, and give employment to about 240 hands. In 1904 
about 3,730 tons of cotton and 4 tons of wool were pressed; the 
expenditure was Rs. 42,000 and the revenue Rs. 62,000. 

The most noticeable feature in the commerce of the State 
is the large banking and exchange business carried on at 
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the capital, and in the large towns of Shekhawati. The chief 
exports are salt, cotton, ghl, oilseeds, printed cloths, woollen 
fabrics, marble images, brass-ware, and lacquered bracelets; 
while the main imports are English piece-goods, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, and hardware. The principal trade route is the 
RSjputana - Malwa Railway, which carries nearly the whole 
of the exports and imports. There is but little traffic north¬ 
ward from the capital, as the trade of Shekhawati travels 
principally either north-east to the great mart of Bhiw 5 ni in 
Hissar, or south-west to Ajmer. The principal export from 
Shekhawati is wool, and the imports are grain, sugar, piece- 
goods, spaces, and tobacco; for the carriage of these, camels 
are used almost exclusively. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the State from Means of 
east to west, with a total length, including the branches 
from Phalera towards Kucha wan Road and Rewari, and from Railways. 
Bandikui in the Agra direction, of about 243 miles. The 
Darbar is constructing a line from the capital to Sawai Madho- 
pur in the south-east, a distance of 73 miles ; it is estimated to 
cost 29 lakhs, exclusive of rolling-stock, and the first 40 miles, 
as far as Nawai, have recently been opened for traffic. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 283 miles, Roa<l3. 
and of unmetalled roads about 236 miles. These are all 
in charge of the Public Works department, and are main¬ 
tained by the State; and all but one were constructed entirely 
at the cost of the State. The exception is the trunk road 
from Agra to Ajmer, constructed between 1865 and 1869; 
its length in Jaipur is about 127 miles, and its cost was 
6 5 lakhs, of which the British Government subscribed one- 
fifth. One small piece of road was built and is maintained 
by the British Government: namely, about 9 miles of the 
metalled road between Naslrabad and Deoli. Other im¬ 
portant roads are those connecting the capital with Tonk 
city, and Hindaun Road railway station with the town of 
Karauli. 

The number of Imperial post offices is 34, and of telegraph Post and 
offices (excluding those at railway stations) 14. Up to about 
1896 a heliograph from Jaipur to Fateh pur in Shekhawati 
was maintained by the opium merchants of the latter town 
for use in their business. The State has had its own local 
postal system since about 1861. Letters and parcels on 
Darbar service are carried free. In 1901 there were 86 local 
post offices; and 227,072 letters, packets, and newspapers, and 
326 parcels were delivered. The length of postal lines was 
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483 miles, the mails being carried by camels and runners; 
the income was Rs. 10,500 and the expenditure Rs. 17,100, 
including salaries of 304 employes. 

There is no record of famines prior to 1868-9. In 1868 
the rainfall between June and September was only 5! inches, 
and the failure of forage was severe. All restrictions on the 
grain trade were at once abolished by the late Maharaja, and 
large works were started, but they were, generally speaking, 
too near the capital. In August, 1869, the distribution of 
cooked food commenced at the capital, and more than 131,000 
persons were fed up to March, 1870. Land revenue to the 
extent of 1 lakh was remitted, and the direct expenditure 
on relief works was reported to have exceeded i-8 lakhs. 
There was much charity by private persons, and not a little by 
the Darbar. Grain was never higher in price than 8 seers 
per rupee. In 1877 there was a grass famine, and 30 per cent, 
of the cattle perished, while in 1878 the rains were late and 
prices rose almost to famine rates, but the distress was partial 
and brief. Relief works were started, and 6,000 persons 
were employed daily for two months till the rains set in. 
In 1891-2 there was scarcity in the west and south-west. 
Takdvi advances were given, a portion of the land revenue 
was remitted, and the forest Reserves were thrown open for 
grazing. In 1899-1900 there was acute famine everywhere, 
except in the Hindaun and GangSpur districts in the east, 
and in Kot Kasim in the north-east, where there was only 
scarcity. The Darbar grasped the situation from the outset, 
and showed both skill and common sense in combining the 
various branches of relief. On the 98 relief works, mostly 
irrigation projects, nearly 21 million units were relieved at 
a cost of 19 lakhs. In the villages and in the poorhouse 
at the capital r-| million units were relieved gratuitously at 
a cost of a lakh. The forests were thrown open to free 
grazing, and the poor were permitted to remove and sell 
grass and firewood. Remissions of land revenue amounted 
to r2 lakhs, and takdvi was freely distributed. The estimated 
number of emigrants was 30,000, or about r per cent, of the 
population, and 40 per cent, of the cattle died. The scarcity 
of r9or-2 was confined to about one-third of the State, and 
was not severe. There was no gratuitous relief, but 693,000 
units were employed on works at a cost of about 2 lakhs. 
Takdvi advances amounted to Rs. 4T,5oo, and suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue to 3-9 lakhs and Rs. 24,100 
respectively. 
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The administration of the State is carried on by the Maha- Adminis- 
raja, assisted by a Council of ten members. The Council tration - 
consists of three departments : namely, financial; judicial; and 
foreign, military, and miscellaneous. There are three or four 
members in each department, which deals with its separate 
subjects in the first instance; but all matters of importance 
are brought before the whole Council, whose decisions are 
submitted to the Maharaja for confirmation and sanction. 

The State comprises two main divisions or diwanis called 
the Eastern and Western, each under a Revenue Cojnmis- 
sioner or Diwan. These dhvdnis are divided into ten niz- 
amats, each under a nazim and a naibndzim, while the 
nizamats are subdivided into thirty-one tahsils. 

As in other States of Rajputana, the civil and criminal Civil and 
courts of Jaipur are guided generally by the Codes of British criminal 
India. The lowest courts are those of tahsildars, who number J 
twenty-two, nine of these officials not being invested with 
judicial powers. They try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 
in value, and on the criminal side can punish with imprison¬ 
ment up to one month and fine up to Rs. 11 ; but the tahsildar 
of Shekhawati has enhanced powers, lie and the ten naib- 
nazims try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and 
in criminal cases can punish with imprisonment up to three 
months and fine up to Rs. 50. The ten nazims can try 
any civil suit arising in their districts, while, on the criminal 
side, nine of them, the nazim of Shekhawati having special 
powers, can punish with imprisonment up to two years and 
Rs. 200 fine, and can pass a sentence of whipping not exceed¬ 
ing twenty-five stripes ; they also hear appeals against the 
decisions in civil and criminal cases of their respective tahsil- 
dars, except in the case of the tahsildar of Shekhawati. The 
nazim of Shekhawati has the same original criminal powers 
as the Faujdari adalat mentioned below. For the disposal 
of civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value, instituted at 
the capital, there are three Munsifs; similarly the less im¬ 
portant criminal cases at the capital are decided by two 
naib-faujddrs, who can punish with imprisonment up to six 
months and fine up to Rs. 100. The Adalat diwani , or 
civil court, consists of two judges who, sitting separately, decide 
suits beyond the powers of the Munsifs, while jointly they 
hear appeals against the decisions of the tahsildar of Shekh¬ 
awati, the naib-ndzims. and the Munsifs. The Faujdari adalat, 
or court of the chief magistrate, can punish with imprison¬ 
ment up to four years and fine up to Rs. 400. It disposes of 
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criminal cases beyond the powers of the nazims (excluding 
Shekhawati) and of the naib-faujddrs; it also hears appeals 
against the decisions of the tahsildar of Shekhawati and the 
naib-nazims. The next court is called the Appellate Court, 
and consists of four judges, two on the civil and two on the 
criminal side. The former dispose of all appeals in civil cases 
against the decisions of the nazims or of the civil court, while 
the latter, besides hearing appeals (in criminal cases) against 
the orders of the naib-faujddrs, nazims, and the Faujdari 
addlat , try original cases beyond the powers of the latter, 
or of the ndzim of Shekhawati, and can punish with imprison¬ 
ment up to five years and fine up to Rs. 500. The Council 
is the highest court in the State and the final appellate authority 
in all matters, civil, criminal, and revenue. It deals with all 
the serious criminal cases beyond the powers of the Appellate 
Court, and, when presided over by the Maharaja, can pass 
sentence of death on Jaipur subjects. 

The normal income of the State is believed to be about 
65 lakhs, the chief sources being land revenue (about 42 lakhs), 
customs (9 lakhs), receipts under the Salt treaty of 1869 and 
the agreement of 1879 (about 7-5 lakhs), and tribute from 
jdgirddrs (4 lakhs). The normal expenditure is said to be 
about 59 lakhs, the main items being cost 1 of civil and judicial 
staff; army, including the Imperial Service transport corps 
(about 10 lakhs); public works, including irrigation (7 lakhs); 
tribute to Government (4 lakhs); police (about 2-4 lakhs); 
privy purse *, palace, and charities ; education (Rs. 84,000); 
and medical institutions and vaccination (Rs. 70,000). The 
State is free from debt. 

Jaipur has a coinage of its own, called Jhdr shdhi from the 
special mint-mark, the jhdr or spray of six sprigs or branches. 
The coins struck are gold mohurs (the metal being quite pure), 
rupees, smaller silver coins, and copper pieces. The rate of 
exchange between local and British currency varies almost 
monthly ; in April, 1899, the local rupee was worth about 
12 annas, while at the end of 1904 ioz Jhdr shdhi rupees 
exchanged for 100 British. The question of introducing 
British currency as the sole legal tender is under the considera¬ 
tion of the Darbar. 

A peculiar feature of the State lies in the fact that about 
three-fifths of its area has been alienated in grants to nobles, 
ministers, priests, or courtiers, thus leaving only two-fifths as 
khalsa or State lands proper. The alienated lands may be 
1 Not available. 
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divided into those granted by the chief to members of his own 
family, on tenures of the nature of apanages, the holders per¬ 
forming no service, but paying quit-rent; those acquired by the 
ancestors of the present holders, such as SIkar and Khetrj, 
who pay tribute varying from one-fourth to one-twentieth of 
their revenue to the Darbar; those granted on the ordinary 
jaglr tenure, for which no rent is paid but service is rendered; 
and those granted to temples, civil and military officers, court 
favourites, & c. The last are known as inams , and are held 
rent-free and without any obligations as to service. 

In the khalsa area several systems prevail. In some cases 
the land is leased either to the actual cultivator, or to a con¬ 
tractor for a specified term, and the land revenue is paid in 
cash in four instalments during the year. In places where no 
such lease is given, the cultivator pays land revenue in kind, and 
the amount varies according to his caste or tribe and the nature 
and capabilities of the soil. Muhammadans and the lower castes 
of Hindus pay the highest rate ; Brahmans the lowest. The 
cultivators are mere tenants-at-will; they have no hereditary 
rights in the land, but the right of cultivation descends from 
father to son, and is recognized by the State ; it cannot, how¬ 
ever, be transferred without the sanction of the Darbar. When 
land revenue is payable in kind, the share taken by the State 
varies from one-fifth to one-half of the produce ; in the case of 
cash payments, the average rate per acre on ‘ dry ’ land is 
about Rs. 2 (maximum Rs. 4 and minimum 12 annas), and on 
‘wet’ land about Rs. 5 (maximum Rs. 11 and minimum 
Rs. 1-12-0). 

The opium produced in the State is insufficient for local Opium, 
requirements, the average area under poppy cultivation being 
about 4 square miles, and the drug is imported, generally 
from Kotah, Malwa, and the Nlmbahera district of Tonk. 

The import and export duties are respectively Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 35 per maund, the revenue from these sources averaging 
about Rs. 2,000. Under rules issued in 1902 no opium can 
be imported or exported without a permit from the Darbar, 
while opium in transit is liable to be seized if not covered by 
a pass. 

No salt is manufactured in the State save by the British Salt. 
Government at Sambhar, nor is there any tax of any kind on 
this commodity. Under the treaty of 1S69 and the agreement 
of 1879 the Darbar receives approximately a sum of 7-5 lakhs 
a year, including royalty on excess sales, as well as 7,000 maunds 
of salt free of all charges. 
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The Public Works department has, since i860, been under 
a British officer lent by the Government of India, and it takes 
rank with any similar institution in British India. In addition 
to roads and buildings, the department looks after the gas and 
water-works, the conservancy tramway, the cotton-presses, and 
the public gardens at the capital, and the numerous irrigation 
works in the districts. The sum available for expenditure 
averages about 7 lakhs a year, and the fact that between 1868 
and 1901 more than 234 lakhs were spent through the depart¬ 
ment testifies to the wise and generous policy of the late and 
the present Maharaja. 

The military force consists of about 5,000 infantry divided 
into eight regiments, 5,000 Nagas (irregular infantry), 700 
cavalry, 860 artillerymen, and 100 camel sowars. There are 
60 old-fashioned guns of small calibre, and 50 zamburas or 
small camel-guns. Besides these forces, the jdgirdars keep up 
5,782 horsemen who serve the Darbar. The State further 
maintains an Imperial Service transport corps. The raising of 
this corps commenced in 1889-90, and it was at full strength 
(1,000 ponies with two trained men to every three animals, 
and 400 carts) in 1893-4. The cost of raising and maintain¬ 
ing up to that year was nearly 7 lakhs; and the annual cost of 
maintenance in future was estimated at 2-1 lakhs. The corps 
accompanied the Chitral Relief force in 1895, leaving Jaipur 
within 48 hours of receipt of orders, and did well. In 1896 
the Maharaja added 200 ponies. In 1897-8 the corps served 
throughout the Tlrah campaign and its services were warmly 
appreciated. The present strength is 1,200 ponies, 558 folding 
iron carts, 16 ambulance tongas, and 722 officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and men; and the annual cost is 2-5 lakhs. 
The entire military expenditure of the State is about 10 lakhs. 
A small detachment from the 42nd (Deoli) regiment is quartered 
at the Jaipur Residency for escort and guard duty, while at 
Sambhar are 3 non-commissioned officers and 18 men of the 
44th Merwara Infantry guarding the Salt department treasury. 
There are 117 members of the 2nd Battalion Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles in the State: 
namely, 82 at Bandikui, 28 at Phalera, and 7 at the capital. 

The police may be divided into two bodies : namely, the city 
police under the Faujdar, with a strength of 855 constables 
and ckaukiddrs, and the district police under a Superintendent. 
The latter force consists of 11 Deputy-Superintendents, 160 
thanadars , 582 constables, and 11,058 chaukidars. The com¬ 
bined forces cost about 2-4 lakhs a year. The principal 
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criminal tribes are the Minas (who number 241,000) and the Criminal 
Baoris (1,177). The latter give little trouble, but the former tnbes - 
have for a long time been a thorn in the side of the State. As 
already mentioned, there are two kinds of Minas, namely 
zdmtnddrs (cultivators) and chaukidars (watchmen), but they 
are difficult to distinguish. Some are honest zamindars, while 
others hold land as a screen behind which they can pursue 
avocations of another kind. Again, there are Minas who serve 
as useful watchmen; and there are those who use their oppor¬ 
tunities as such to steal the cattle of their own village, passing 
the animals on to confederates, and who then proceed to make 
money out of the real owners by arranging for the restoration 
of the stolen property. The Darbar has since 1897 taken up 
the question of settling down the Minas, and is trying to 
reclaim them. 

Up to 1889 the only jail was at the capital; it had accommo- Jails, 
dation for about 370 prisoners, and was always overcrowded. 

The construction of an additional jail was started in 1887, and 
the building was completed and occupied by 1889. These 
two institutions, known respectively as the Central and the 
District jail, now have accommodation for 1,144 prisoners 
(1,034 males and no females). In 1904 the daily average 
number of prisoners was 961, and there was overcrowding in 
the Central jail, where all females are confined. Jail products 
include woollen carpets, which are famous and command 
a ready sale, cotton rugs, and clusters. Besides these prisons, 
small lock-ups are maintained in the districts, regarding which 
no particulars are available. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Jaipur stands Education, 
fourteenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Raj- 
putana, with only 2-52 per cent. (4-7 males and o-i females) 
able to read and write, according to the Census of 1901, yet in 
the number of educational institutions, the excellence of some 
of them, and the successes obtained at public examinations 
the State undoubtedly takes the lead. The number of pupils 
under instruction rose from 10,772 at the end of 18S0-1 to 
20,277 in 1890-1, but fell, in consequence of the famine of 

1899- 1900 and the sickness which followed it, to i6,oro in 

1900- x, and has risen again to 23,952 by the end of 1904. In 
the year last mentioned, 10-9 per cent, of the male, 0-4 of the 
female, and 6 per cent, of the entire population of school¬ 
going age were under instruction. In 1904 there were 753 
educational institutions in the State: namely, 151 public and 
602 private. Of the former 77 are maintained by the Darbar, 
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and 74 are under private management, though more or less 
under the supervision of the department: namely, r8 maintained 
by jagrddrs , 12 by the Jain community, 10 by the United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission, and 34 by bankers or private 
individuals. The public institutions consist of 3 colleges 
(noticed in the article on Jaipur City), 25 secondary schools 
(of which 9 are Anglo-vernacular), ri8 primary, and 5 special 
schools. The private institutions are of the indigenous variety 
(rnaklabs and chatsdls) conducted on primitive lines; 74 of 
them are classed as advanced and 528 as elementary. Of the 
23,952 pupils under instruction in 1904, 1,742 were studying 
English (71 in the collegiate stage, 95 in the high school, 166 
in the middle school, and 1,410 in the primary stage); 21,761 
were studying the vernaculars, including Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian (139 in the collegiate stage, 86 in the middle school, 
and 21,536 in the primary stage); and 449 were attending the 
special schools, namely the School of Arts, the painting school, 
and the carpet-weaving schools, all at the capital. Of the total 
number under instruction at the end of 1904, 78 per cent, 
were Hindus, about 9 per cent. Muhammadans, and 12 per 
cent. Jains. There are eleven girls’ schools in the State: 
namely, nine at the capital, one at Amber, and one at Sambhar ; 
they were attended in 1904 by 797 girls. Education is pro¬ 
vided free throughout the State, no fees being charged any¬ 
where; and the total expenditure from all sources in 1904 was 
1-3 lakhs, of which the Darbar contributed nearly 69 per cent, 
and the various jagirdars about 10 per cent. 

Including the small hospitals attached to the jails and the 
lunatic asylum, the State possesses twenty-nine hospitals and 
dispensaries, which have accommodation for about 350 in¬ 
patients. Of these institutions, seven are maintained by 
jagirdars and the rest by the Darbar. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated was 209,041 (of whom 3,937 were in-patients), 
and 10,808 operations were performed. The total expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 66,700, excluding cost of supervision, buildings, 
repairs, and the like. All these institutions are supervised 
by the Residency Surgeon, who is also in charge of the small 
Residency hospital maintained by the British Government. 
In addition, hospitals at Bandikui and Phalera are kept up 
by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and the Salt department 
has a hospital at Sambhar. 

The lunatic asylum is in good repair, and the inmates are 
well cared for and properly controlled; no insane persons 
were treated in 1904, the daily average being 74. 
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Vaccination is nominally compulsory everywhere, but is Vaccina- 
especially backward in some of the jagtr estates. In 1904-5 tIOU * 
a staff of 47 vaccinators under 2 native superintendents 
and the Residency Surgeon successfully vaccinated 79,000 
persons, or about 30 per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. C. Brooke, Political History of the State of Jeypore 
(1868); Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, tinder revision); 

T. H. Hendley, Handbook of the Jeypore Courts at the London 
Indo-colonial Exhibition (r 886), and Medico-topographical Account 
of Jeypore (1895); Jaipur Census Report for 1901 (Lucknow, 

1903)-] 

Shekhawati. —The largest nizamat or district in the State 
of Jaipur, Rajputana, lying between 27° 20'and 28° 34' N. and 
74 0 41' and 76° 6' E. It is bounded on the north and west 
by Bikaner; on the south-west by Jodhpur; on the south and 
east by Jaipur proper; and on the north-east by the States of 
Patiala and Loharu. The area is estimated at about 4,200 
square miles. The district contains 12 towns and 953 villages'; 
and the population in 1901 was 471,961, Hindus numbering 
413,237, or 87 per cent., and MusalmUns 55,251, or more than 
11 per cent. The principal towns are SIkae, Fatehpur, 
Nawalgarh, Jhunjhunu, Ramgarh, Lachmancarh, and 
Udaipur. Some of them present a fine appearance, the 
houses being built of blocks of white stiff clay, cut from 
the kankar beds and allowed to dry; but, on the other hand, 
the numerous mansions of the wealthy bankers, though nearly 
always palatial, are in many cases gaudy. The country is for 
the most part a mass of rolling sandhills; the rainfall is 
precarious, averaging from 15 to 18 inches; and there is, 
speaking generally, but one harvest in the year, raised during 
the rainy season, consisting of bajra, mitng, and moth. The 
mode of cultivation is of the rudest description, and the 
ploughing is frequently done by camels. The minerals of 
Shekhawati used to be important, but the copper-mines near 
Khetri and Singhana.and the salt lake of Kachor Rewassa (the 
latter leased to the British Government in 1879) have not been 
worked for many years. Nickel and cobalt are, however, found 
at Babai in the east, and the ore is largely used for enamelling. 

Shekhawati takes its name from ShekhjI, the great-grandson 
of Udaikaran, who was chief of Amber towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. The country was wrested either by 
Udaikaran or his fourth son, B&laji, from the Kaimkhanis, 
or Musalman descendants of converted Chauhan Rajputs, 
who had been permitted by the Delhi kings to hold their 
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estates as a reward for their apostasy. It is recorded that 
BalajI and his son, Mokal, used to pay as tribute to the chief 
of Amber all the colts reared on their land, but Shekhji so 
enlarged his powers that for some generations the lords of 
Shekhawati became independent of the parent State. The 
Shekhawats or descendants of Shekhji are a sept of the Kach- 
waha clan, of which the MaharSja of Jaipur is the head, and 
may be divided into two main branches, Raisilots and SadhSnis. 
The former are descended from Raisil, a great-grandson of 
Shekhji, who, for services rendered to the emperor Akbar, 
was made a mansabdar of 1,250 horse, and obtained several 
districts, such as Khandela, Rewassa, and Udaipur. The 
principal Raisilot chieftains are now the Rao Raja of SIkar, 
the two Rajas of Khandela, and the Rao of Manoharpur. 
The Sadhanis claim descent from Raisil’s third son, Bhoj Raj, 
and take their name from one of his descendants called Sadhu; 
the chief representatives of this branch are the Raja of Khetri 
and the Thakurs of Bissau, Nawai.garh, and Surajgarh. 

The numerous chiefs forming the Shekhawati confederacy 
were, as stated above, for many years practically independent; 
but in the beginning of the eighteenth century, Maharaja Jai 
Singh II, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, forced 
them to become to some extent tributary, though their sub¬ 
mission was not complete till after the Marathas had ravaged 
the country. In 1836-7, in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the district, it was decided to raise a corps of cavalry 
in order to give employment to the plundering classes. Two 
regiments of infantry and a battery of six guns were sub¬ 
sequently added, and the whole force formed the Shekhawati 
Brigade under Lieutenant Forster, who received the rank of 
major from the Jaipur Darbar. The force attained a high 
degree of efficiency and proved of valuable service on many 
occasions under the gallant leading of its commander and his 
sons. All plundering was soon repressed, and the country 
enjoyed a degree of freedom from highway robberies pre¬ 
viously unknown. The brigade was disbanded in 1842 ; one 
of the infantry regiments was taken over by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, and is now represented by the 13th Rajputs (the 
Shekhawati regiment), of which Maharaja Madho Singh, 
the present chief of Jaipur, was appointed honorary colonel 
in 1904. The tenures of Shekhawati have this peculiarity, 
that, excepting two or three of the greater estates, all holdings 
are regularly divided among all the sons on the death of the 
father. 
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Amber.—Ancient but now decayed capital of the State of 
Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 59' N. and 75 0 51'' E., about 
7 miles north-east of Jaipur railway station. Population (1901), 
4,956. Its picturesque situation, almost entirely surrounded 
by hills and at the mouth of a rocky mountain gorge, in which 
nestles the little lake of Maota, has attracted the admiration 
of travellers. Heber and Jacquemont have both recorded the 
deep impression made by the beauty of the scene. 

The town is said by some to take its name from Ambikesh- 
wara (a title of Siva), but others derive it from Ambarlsha, the 
son of Mandhata and king of Ajodhya. Its full name is said 
to have been Ambarikhanera, which was gradually contracted 
to Ambiner or Amber. The oldest inscription found here is 
dated about a.d. 954. In the middle of the twelfth century the 
Kachwaha Rajputs, shortly after obtaining a footing in this part 
of the country, took the town from the chief of the Susawat 
Minas, and it was their capital for nearly six centuries. 

There are many objects of interest at Amber. The old 
palace ranks second only to Gwalior as a specimen of Rajput 
architecture. Commenced about 1600 by Raja Man Singh, 
and added to by Jai Singh I (the Mirza Raja), it was com¬ 
pleted early in the eighteenth century by Sawai Jai Singh II, 
who added the beautiful gateway which bears his name, before 
transferring his capital to Jaipur city in 1728, It lacks the 
fresh and vigorous stamp of Hindu originality which charac¬ 
terizes the earlier building at Gwalior, and instead of standing 
on a lofty pedestal of rock, it lies low; but nothing could be 
more picturesque than the way in which it grows, as it were, 
out of its rocky base and reflects its architectural beauties on 
the water. The interior arrangements are excellent, and the 
suites of rooms form vistas opening upon striking views of 
the lake. The fort of Jaigarh, which crowns the summit of 
a hill 500 feet above, is connected with and defends the 
palace; it was for many years the State treasury and prison. 

There are several handsome temples, notably the Sri Jagat 
Saromanji and the Ambikeshwar, both beautifully carved. The 
Sila Devi (the ‘ stone goddess ’) is a small but very old temple, 
where a goat is daily sacrificed to Kali, the substitute, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, for the human victim which was formerly 
offered up. The State maintains two small vernacular schools, 
one attended by forty boys and the other by as many girls. 

Bagru.—Town in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 48' N. and 75 0 33' E., on the Agra-Ajmer road, about 
18 miles south-west of Jaipur city. It is the residence of a 
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Thakur who serves the Jaipur Darbar with fourteen horsemen 
but pays no tribute. The place is famous for its dyed and 
stamped chintzes, but the industry has suffered owing to 
cheap foreign imitations. There are two elementary indigenous 
schools attended by twenty-eight boys. 

Bairat ( Vairata). —Head-quarters of the lahsil of the same 
name in the Torawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 zf N. and 76° 12' E., about 42 miles north-by¬ 
north-east of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 5,637. The place 
contains a vernacular middle school attended by 138 boys, 
and an elementary indigenous school. Bairat is of very great 
antiquity, two inscriptions of the time of Asoka (250 b. c.) 
having been found within a mile of the town, besides copper 
coins believed to be of an even earlier date. It has been iden¬ 
tified as the capital of the old province of Matsya, celebrated 
in Hindu legends as the abode of the five Pandavas during 
their exile of twelve years from Delhi. The earliest historical 
notice of the place is that of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, in a. d. 634; he mentions the existence of eight 
Buddhist monasteries, but found them much ruined and the 
number of monks small. In the beginning of the eleventh 
century Mahmud of Ghazni invaded the country and sacked 
the town, which is said to have remained more or less deserted 
for about 500 years; but it was certainly in existence in Akbar’s 
time, as it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl as possessing very 
profitable copper-mines. The latter have not been worked 
for many years. 

[.Archaeological Survey of Northern India , vols. ii and vi.] 

BSmanwas (or Bamniawas).—Head-quarters of the tahsil 
of the same name in the Gangapur nizamat of the State of 
Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 33' N. and 76° 34' E., about 
55 miles south-east of Jaipur city. Population (i9or), 5,294. 
The town contains a lower primary vernacular school attended 
by thirty-five boys, and two elementary indigenous schools. 
The tahsil is the only one in the State in which rice is at all 
extensively grown. 

Baswa. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in the Daosa nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 27 0 9' N. and 76° 36' E., on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
63 miles east-by-north-east of Jaipur city and 128 miles south 
of Delhi. Population (i9or), 5,908. The mud walls which 
surround the town are breached in several places, and the 
small fort is in a dilapidated condition. The town possesses 
a post office, and three schools attended by about 160 boys. 
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A fair, held yearly in April near the railway station, is visited 
by 7,000 to 8,000 Muhammadans. The town is locally 
famous for its red and black terra-cotta pottery ; and in its 
neighbourhood are some very old palaces, a reservoir, and 
a temple attributed to a Raja named Har Chand. 

Bissau. —Chief town of an estate of the same name, in the 
Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° 15' N. and 75° 5' E., about 105 miles north-west of 
Jaipur city, and within a mile or two of the Bikaner border. 
The town, which is walled and possesses a fort of some pre¬ 
tensions, is the residence of a Thakur who pays a tribute of 
Rs. 9,700 to the Jaipur Darbar. Population (1901), 7,726. 
There are 4 schools attended by about 340 boys, and a 
combined post and telegraph office. 

Chatsu (or Chaksu).—Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in the Sawai Jaipur nizamat of the State of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 36' N. and 75 0 57' E., about 2 miles 
from Chatsu station on the Jaipur Sawai Madhopur Railway 
and 25 miles south of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 4,902. 
Chatsu is an ancient town, and, according to local tradition, 
was for a time the residence of Vikramaditya, the legendary 
founder of the Samvat era (57 b. c.), and, being surrounded by 
a wall of copper, got the name of Tambavati Nagari. It is 
said to be called Chatsu after a R 2 ja of the Sesodia clan of 
Rajputs. The remains of several tanks have survived, but 
almost all the Old temples were destroyed by the Muhammadans 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A largely attended 
fair is held annually in March in honour of Sltala Mata, the 
goddess of small-pox. The State maintains a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in-patients, and there are 5 elementary 
schools attended by 70 boys. 

Chaumu.—Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the Sawai Jaipur nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 ro' N. and 75 0 44' E., about 20 miles north of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 9,300. The town, which is 
surrounded by a mud wall and ditch and contains a fort, is the 
residence of a Thakur, the premier noble of the State; he 
pays no tribute, but renders service with fifty horsemen. The 
present Thakur is a member of the State Council. He main¬ 
tains a small hospital with accommodation for 8 in-patients, 
and also an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 80 boys. 
The Jain community keep up a primary vernacular school 
attended by 25 boys, and there are 6 elementary indigenous 
schools, with about 180 pupils, 
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Chirawa. —Town belonging to the Khetri chiefship in the 
Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° 14' N. and 75 0 41' E., about 100 miles north of 
Jaipur city. Population (rqoi), 7,065. There is a picturesque 
little fort, but it is in a dilapidated condition. Some wealthy 
bankers reside in the town, who have built dharmsdlas or inns 
for travellers; two of them maintain a vernacular school each, 
at which r58 boys attended in 1904-5. There are also 4 indi¬ 
genous schools attended by 200 boys. Chirawa possesses a com¬ 
bined post and telegraph office, and the Raja of Khetri keeps 
up a hospital which has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Daosa. —Head-quarters of the nizamat and tahsll of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 54' N. and 76° 21' E., a little to the south of the Agra- 
Ajmer road and of the Daosa station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, 38 miles east of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 
7,540. Daosa was the capital of the Kachwahas before they 
wrested Amber from the Minas. To the east overlooking the 
town is an isolated hill, 1,643 feet above the sea; and on its 
summit is a fort said to have been built by the Bargujar Rajas, 
who held this part of the country before the advent of the 
Kachwahas. The town itself is surrounded by a half-ruined 
wall. It contains a post office, 7 schools attended by 270 
pupils, and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 
At Bhankri, 4 miles to the north-east, large slabs of a foliated 
mica schist are quarried, which are largely used for roofing, 
while from Raiala, 19 miles to the north-west, a greyish-white 
marble is brought for the manufacture of idols. 

Fatehpur Town. —Town belonging to the Sikar chiefship 
in the Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 28° N. and 74° 58' E., about 95 miles north-west 
of Jaipur city. The town is the third largest in the State, its 
population in rgor having been ^,393. It contains 14 schools 
attended by about 420 pupils, and a combined post and tele¬ 
graph office, besides several fine houses belonging to wealthy 
and enterprising bankers and merchants, who have business 
connexions all over India and who, prior to the construction 
of the telegraph in 1896, kept up heliographic communication 
with Jaipur city to record the rise or fall in the price of opium 
from day to day. 

Gangapur. —Head-quarters of the nizamat and tahsll of 
the same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 29' N. and 76° 44' E., about 70 miles south-east of 
Jaipur city, and close to the Karauli border. Population 
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(1901), 5,155. The town possesses 3 schools attended by 
about 200 pupils, and a hospital with accommodation for 
4 in-patients. 

Hindaun. —Head-quarters of the nizamat and tahsll of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 44' N. and 77 0 3' E., about 75 miles east by south-east of 
Jaipur city. It is connected by metalled road with Hindaun 
Road (also called Mandawar), a station on the Rajputana* 
Malwa Railway, 32 miles to the north, and with Karauli town, 
about 16 miles to the south. Population (1901), 11,938. 
Hindaun was once an extensive city, but it suffered from the 
devastations of the Marathas, and the rampart which once 
surrounded it is now in ruins. It is, however, the prin¬ 
cipal mart for the cotton, grain, oilseeds, and opium grown 
in this part of the State, and the road above mentioned is 
an important trade route. A fair, in honour of Mahablr, 
whose temple is said to be very old, is held yearly in April, 
attended chiefly by Jats and Minas. The iron mines at Karwar, 
a few miles to the east, have long been abandoned, but a good 
deal of red and white sandstone is quarried in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and used for building and other purposes. At Man¬ 
dawar is a State cotton-press, which during the year 1904 
yielded a net profit of Rs. 7,200, or about 6 per cent, on the 
capital cost. The town of Hindaun possesses a post office, 
6 schools attended by about 230 pupils, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in patients. 

Jaipur City (or Jainagar).—Capital of the State of Jaipur 
in Rajputana, and head-quarters of the Sawai Jaipur nizamat, 
situated in 26° 55' N. and 75 0 50' E., on the Rajputana* 
Malwa Railway and the Agra-Ajmer trunk road, being by rail 
84 miles north-east of Ajmer, 150 miles west of Agra, 191 miles 
south-west of Delhi, and 699 miles north-east of Bombay. Jai¬ 
pur is the largest city in Rajputana, its area, including suburbs, 
being 3 square miles. Its population at the three enumera¬ 
tions was: (1881) 142,578, (iSpr) 158,787, and (1901) 
160,167. The small increase during the last decade of less 
than 1 per cent, occurred entirely in the suburbs, the population 
of the city proper being less by 330 than in 1891. The latter 
circumstance was largely due to the year 1900 having been a 
very unhealthy one; 13,874 deaths occurred within the city 
walls, or a rate of nearly 105 per 1,000, compared with an 
average for twenty-six years of about 45 per 1,000. Cholera 
prevailed almost incessantly till September, and a severe out¬ 
break of malarial fever immediately followed. Hindus number 
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110,601, or 69 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 40,386, or 
25 per cent.; and Jains, 8,726, or 5 per cent. 

The city takes its name from the famous Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh II, by whom it was founded in 1728. It stands on 
a small plain conjectured to be the bed of a dried up lake, 
and is surrounded on all sides except the south by rugged hills, 
the summits of which are crowned with forts at all important 
points. At the end of the ridge, about 500 feet above the 
city on the north : west, is the chief defensive work, the Nahar- 
garh or ‘ tiger fort,’ the rock face of which is so scarped as to 
be inaccessible on the south or city side, while on the north 
the ridge slopes towards Amber. A masonry crenelated wall, 
averaging in height 20 feet and in thickness 9 feet, encloses 
the whole city. In the wall are seven gateways, all built of the 
same pattern, with two kiosks above and machicoulis over the 
entrance, and at intervals are bastions and towers pierced for 
cannon, while the parapet is loopholed for musketry. The 
city is remarkable for the regularity and width of its streets. 
Tod described it as being as regular as Darmstadt and the 
only city in India built upon a regular plan. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and divided by cross streets into six equal 
portions, which are in turn intersected at regular intervals by 
narrower alleys. The main streets are in feet in width, the 
secondary ones 55, and the smaller 27^ feet. The Maharaja’s 
palace forms an imposing pile in the centre, occupying with its 
pleasure-grounds about one-seventh of the city area. To the 
north of the palace is the Tal Katora tank, enclosed by a 
masonry wall, and beyond it again is the Raja Mal-ka-talao, 
about 100 acres in area and stocked with crocodiles. One of 
the most interesting antiquities of the State is the observatory 
(jantrd) erected by Jai Singh II. The instruments, consisting 
of dials, azimuth circles, altitude pillars, &c., are of huge size, 
and have recently been put in order under the supervision of 
an officer lent to the Darbar by the British Government. 

The main streets, the large public institutions, the palace, 
and some private residences are lighted with gas at a cost of 
about Rs. 28,000 a year. Since 1874 good drinking-water has 
been brought into the city from the Amani-Shah river, about 
miles west of the Chand Pol gate. Pumping engines raise 
the water to a height of 109 feet, where it is stored in covered 
reservoirs and thence delivered in the city in iron pipes under 
50 feet pressure. The daily average consumption in 1904 was 
497,000 gallons, or about three gallons per head, and the cost 
of maintenance was Rs. 28,170. There has been a muni- 
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cipality since 1868; the board consists of 26 nominated 
members, including a health officer and an engineer. All the 
receipts are paid into, and the entire expenditure is met from, 
the State treasury. The refuse of the city is removed by a 
light tramway drawn by buffaloes, and incinerators have been 
erected at convenient spots. The principal arts and industries 
are dyeing, carving in marble, enamelling on gold, pottery, and 
brass-work. The School of Art, opened in 1868, has done much 
useful work; drawing, painting, sculpture, wood-carving, pottery, 
and working in gold and brass are taught, and the daily average 
attendance in 1904 was 81. For such a large place very little 
trade is carried on, but there is an extensive banking and 
exchange business, and Jaipur has been described as a sort of 
Lombard Street to Ritjputana. Outside the city are two steam 
hydraulic cotton-presses started in 1885. In 1904, 12,910 
bales were pressed, the net revenue being Rs. 13,444, or a 
profit of about 6 per cent, on the capital cost. Jaipur is 
amply supplied with educational institutions. Including 113 
indigenous schools (chatsals and maktabs) attended by 2,535 
children, there were, in 1904, 151 educational institutions, and 
the daily average attendance was 4,446. The Maharaja’s 
College deserves special mention. It was started in 1845, the 
curriculum consisting of Urdu and Persian with the rudiments 
of English; it became a high school about 1865, a second- 
grade college in 1873, and a first-grade college in 1897. The 
daily average attendance in 1904 was 54, and the expenditure 
Rs. 24,900. Since 1891, 67 students from the college have 
passed the B.A., and 4 the M.A. examination. There are 
two other colleges in the city: namely, the Oriental College, 
teaching up to the highest standards of the Punjab University 
examinations in Arabic and Persian ; and the Sanskrit College, 
preparing boys for the title examinations in that language. In 
1904 the daily average attendance at the former was 25, 
and at the latter 56. The city is also well supplied with 
medical institutions, there being three dispensaries for out¬ 
patients, two jail hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a small hospital 
attached to the Residency, the Lansdowne Hospital for the use 
of the Imperial Service transport corps, and the Mayo Hospital. 
The latter, with its recent additions, detached operating room, 
private and eye wards, is one of the most completely equipped 
hospitals in India and has beds for 125 in-patients. The two 
jails are outside the city walls and have accommodation for 
1,144 prisoners. Besides cotton rugs and dusters, good woollen 
carpets are manufactured. In the beautifully laid out Ram 
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Newas public gardens, which are 76 acres in extent, and are 
maintained at a cost of about Rs. 17,000 a year, is the Albert 
Hall, a large museum of industrial art and educational models, 
and the principal architectural feature of the place. It is 
named after King Edward VII, who, as Prince of Wales, laid 
the foundation-stone on February 6, 1876. 

Jhunjhunu. —Head-quarters of the tahstl of the same name 
and of the Shekhawati nizamat in the State of Jaipur, Raj¬ 
putana, situated in 28° 8' N. and 75 0 23' E., about go miles 
north-by-north-west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 12,279. 
The place was the head-quarters of the Shekhawati Brigade, a 
force maintained by the Darbar from 1836 to 1842 to preserve 
the peace, and now represented by the 13th Rajputs (the 
Shekhawati regiment). At the eastern end of the town is a 
suburb still called Forsterganj after the officer who raised and 
commanded the brigade. To the west is a hill 1,684 feet 
above sea-level and visible for miles round ; it is said to have 
been seen with the naked eye from a distance of 95 miles. 
The town contains the mausoleum of Kamar-ud-dm Shah, the 
patron saint of the Kaimkhanis ; a Jain temple said to be 1,000 
years old ; a combined post and telegraph office; 1 o schools; 
and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Khandela. —Principal town of an estate of the same name 
in the Torawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 37' N. and 75 0 30' E., about 55 miles north-by¬ 
north-west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 9,156. The town 
has a local reputation for its lacquered articles and toys, and 
possesses a fort and three indigenous schools attended by 
155 pupils. The Khandela estate is held by two Rajas, who 
pay a tribute of Rs. 72,550 to the Jaipur Darbar. 

Khetri. —Head-quarters of the chiefship of the same 
name in the State of Rajputana, situated in 28° N. and 
75 0 47' E., about 80 miles north of Jaipur city. Population 
(T901), 8,537. The town is picturesquely situated in the 
midst of hills, and is difficult of access, there being only one 
cart-road and two or three bridle-paths into the valley in which 
it stands. It is commanded by a fort of some strength on the 
summit of a hill 2,337 feet above sea-level. In the town 
the Raja maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school attended 
by 66 boys, a Hindi school attended by ri2 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 6 in-patients. There are 
also 5 indigenous schools, and a combined post and telegraph 
office. In the immediate neighbourhood are valuable copper- 
mines which, about 1854, yielded an income of Rs. 30,000, 
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but which, owing to the absence of proper appliances for 
keeping down the water and a scarcity of fuel, have not been 
worked for many years. Nickel and cobalt have been found, 
but these minerals are quarried principally at Babai, about 

7 miles to the south, the ore being extensively used for 
enamelling and exported for this purpose to Jaipur, Delhi, 
and other cities. The chiefship, which lies partly in the 
Shekhawati and partly in the Torawati nizdmat, consists of 
3 towns— Khetri, Chi raw a, and Kot Putli —and 255 vil¬ 
lages ; and the population in 1901 was 131,913, Hindus forming 
nearly 92 per cent, and Musalmans 8 per cent. In addition, 
the Raja has a share in twenty-six villages not enumerated 
above, and possesses half of the town of Singhana. The 
town and pargana of Kot Putli are held as a free grant from 
the British Government, while for the rest of his territory the 
Raja pays to the Jaipur Darbar a tribute of Rs. 73,780. The 
normal income of the estate is about 5-3 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 3-5 lakhs. 

Kot Putli. —Chief town of a pargana of the same name 
in the Torawati nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
belonging to the Raja of Khetri, situated in 27 0 42' N. and 
76° 12' E., about 60 miles north-east of Jaipur city, and close 
to the Sabi, or Sahibi, river on the Alwar border. It is so 
called from its being composed of the town of Kot and 
the village of Putli. Population (1901), 8,439. The town 
possesses a fort and other strong positions, which were of 
great importance when held by the Marathas; a combined 
post and telegraph office; several schools; and the Victoria 
Jubilee Hospital, which has accommodation for four in-patients. 
The pargana and town of Kot Ptitli were first granted in 1803 
by Lord Lake to Raja Abhai Singh of Khetri, on the istimrdr 
tenure, subject to an annual payment of Rs. 20,000, as a reward 
for military services rendered against the Marathas, notably 
in an engagement by British troops under Colonel Monson 
with Sindhia’s army on the banks of the Chambal. In 1806 
the pargana was made over to the Raja as a free gift in 
perpetuity. In 1857 the Jaipur troops, not content with 
occupying Khetri, laid siege to and captured Kot Putli, 
a proceeding disapproved by the British Government, who 
ordered its restoration. A special survey and settlement of 
the pargana were made in 1889 by a British officer deputed 
at the request of the Raja. The area is 290 square miles, 
and the annual revenue about 1-4 lakhs. From Bhainslana, 

8 miles to the south-west of the town, a black marble is 
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obtained, which is much used by statuaries and for inlaying 
work. 

Lachhmangarh. —Town belonging to the Sikar chiefship 
in the Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 49' N. and 75° Y E., about 80 miles north¬ 
west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 10,176. The town 
is named after Rao Raja Lachhman Singh of Sikar, by whom 
it was founded in 1806. It is fortified and built after the 
model of Jaipur city, and possesses a combined post and 
telegraph office, 5 schools attended by 240 boys, and many 
handsome buildings occupied by wealthy bankers. 

Lalsot. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in the Daosa nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 35' N. and 76° 21' E., in a cleft in a long range 
of hills about 40 miles south-east of Jaipur city, and 24 miles 
south of the town of DaoSa, with which it is connected by 
a road for the most part metalled. Population (1901), 8,r3i. 
There are 3 schools attended by 140 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in patients. About 17S7 a battle, more 
commonly known as that of Tonga, was fought here, the 
combined troops of Jaipur and Jodhpur defeating the MarathSs 
under De Boigne. 

Malpura.— Head-quarters of the nizamat and tahsil of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 18' N. and 75° 23' E., about 55 miles south-west of Jaipur 
city, and connected with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway at 
Naraina by an unmetalled road about 38 miles long. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 6,502. The town has a more than local reputa¬ 
tion for the namda or felt manufactured there. Blankets, 
gugis, or capes with hoods worn in the rainy season, Hindu 
prayer-rugs, saddle-cloths, gun-covers, and floorcloths are the 
chief articles made from this material, and they are largely 
exported. A vernacular middle school is attended by about 
120 boys, and the hospital has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 
There are numerous excellent irrigation works in this district; 
among them the Tordi Sagar, a few miles to the south of 
Malpura town. Completed in 1887 at a cost of 5 lakhs, this 
tank, when full, covers an area of over 6 square miles, and can 
hold water sufficient to irrigate about 27 square miles. The 
total expenditure up to 1904 was about 6-3 lakhs, while the 
total revenue realized up to the same date was 6-4 lakhs. 

Mandawa. —Town in the Shekhawati nizamat of the State 
of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 28° 4' N. and 75 0 9' E., 
about 90 miles north-west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 
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5,165. A combined post and telegraph office and several 
schools are maintained here. 

Manoharpur. —Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the Sawai Jaipur nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 18' N. and 75 0 57' E., about 28 miles north- 
by-north-east of Jaipur city. The holder of the estate is 
termed Rao, and serves the Darbar with 65 horsemen. The 
population in 1901 was 5,032. The town contains a fort, and 
a primary school attended by 60 boys. 

Naraina. —Head-quarters of the taluk or subdivision of the 
same name in the Sambhar nizamat of the State of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 48' N. and 75 0 ij E,, on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 41 miles west of Jaipur city, and 
43 miles north-east of Ajmer. Population (1901), 5,266. The 
town possesses 5 schools attended by 160 boys, and a post office. 

The place is famous as the head-quarters of the sect of 
Dadupanthis, from whom the foot-soldiers of the State, called 
Nagas, are recruited. The Dadupanthis of Rajputana numbered 
8,871 in 1901, and 8,6roof them, or over 97 percent., were 
enumerated in the State of Jaipur. Dadu, the founder of the 
sect, is said to have lived in the time of Akbar, and to have 
died in 1603 near the lake at Naraina. The cardinal points of 
his teaching were the equality of all men, strict vegetarianism, 
total abstinence from the use of liquor, and lifelong celibacy. 
His precepts, which numbered 5,000, are all in verse and are 
embodied in a book called the Bani, which is kept in a sanc¬ 
tuary known as the Dadudwara. After Dadu’s death his 
followers were divided into two sects: namely, the Viraktas, 
who profess to have renounced the world and its pleasures, 
live on alms, spend their time in contemplation and in impart¬ 
ing the teachings of Dadu to others, and are usually dis¬ 
tinguishable by the strip of red cloth which they wear; and 
the Sadhus or Swamis, including the section called Naga. 
The latter name, which means ‘naked,’ is said to have been 
applied to them in consequence of the scantiness of the dhoti 
or loincloth which they used to wear. Strict celibacy being 
enjoined, the Dadupanthis recruit their numbers by adoption 
from all but the lowest classes of Hindus and Musalmans. In 
the cases of Nagas, the adopted boys are at once trained in 
the profession of arms, and thus develop into men of fine 
physique. During the Mutiny the Nagas were the only body 
of men really true to the Darbar, and it has been stated that, 
but for them, the so-called regular army of Jaipur would have 
rebelled. 
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Nawalgarh.— Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 0 51' N. and 75 0 16' E., about 75 miles north¬ 
west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 12,315. The town, 
which is fortified with ramparts of masonry, possesses 9 schools 
attended by about 400 pupils, and a combined post and 
telegraph office. There are three Thakurs of Nawalgarh, who 
pay collectively to the Darbar a tribute of Rs. 9,240. 

NIm-ka-thana. —Head-quarters of the Torawati nizamat 
and of the Sawai R 5 mgarh tahsll in the State of Jaipur, 
RajputSna, situated in 27 0 44' N. and 75 0 47' E., about 
56 miles north of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 6,741. A 
considerable body of the State troops is quartered here. The 
town contains a vernacular school attended by 36 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Ramgarh. —Town belonging to the Slkar chiefship in the 
Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° io' N. and 74° 59'' E., about 103 miles north-west of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 11,023. The town, which is 
handsomely built and neatly fortified, possesses a combined 
post and telegraph office, and many palatial edifices belonging 
to wealthy bankers. Some of these bankers maintain 6 primary 
schools, attended in 1904 by 342 boys, and there are also 
4 indigenous schools. 

Ranthambhor (. Ranastambfuxpura , or ‘ the place of the 
pillar of war ’).—Famous fort in the Sawai Madhopur nizamat 
in the south-east corner of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 2' N. and 76° 28' E., on an isolated rock 1,578 
feet above sea-level, and surrounded by a massive wall strength¬ 
ened by towers and bastions. Within the enclosure are the 
remains of a palace, a mosque with the tomb of a Muham¬ 
madan saint, and barracks for the garrison. The place is said 
to have been held by a branch of the Jadon Rajputs till 
they were expelled by the famous Prithwl Raj in the twelfth 
century, when the ChauhSn Rajputs took possession. Altamsh, 
the third king of the Slave dynasty, seized the fort in 1226, but 
held it only for a time. In 1290 or 1291 Jalal-ud-din Khiljl, 
and in 1300 an army sent by Ala-ud-din, both besieged the 
place without success. Ala-ud-din then proceeded in person 
against the fort, and eventually took it in 1301, putting the 
Raja, Hamir Deo Chauhan, and the garrison to the sw-ord. 
It was subsequently wrested from the sovereign of Delhi, 
perhaps during the distractions consequent on the invasion of 
Tinuir at the close of the fourteenth century, and in 1516 is 
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mentioned as belonging to Malwa. Shortly afterwards it was 
taken by Rina Sangram Singh of Mewar, but it was made over 
to the emperor Bibar in 1528. About twenty-five years later 
its Musalmin governor surrendered it to the chief of Bondi, 
and it passed into the possession of Akbar about 1569. 
Accounts differ as to the manner in which this came about. 
According to the Musalmin historians, the emperor besieged 
it in person and took it in a month ; but the Bundi bards 
say that the siege was ineffectual, and that he obtained by 
stratagem what he had failed to secure by force of arms. 
In Akbar’s reign Ranthambhor became the first sarkar or 
division in the province of Ajmer, and consisted of no less 
than eighty-three mahals or fiefs, in which were included not 
only Kotah and Bundi and their dependencies, but most of 
the territory now constituting the State of Jaipur. On the 
decay of the Mughal empire, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the fort was made over by its governor to the Jaipur 
chief, to whom it now belongs. 

Sanganer.—Town in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 48' N. and 75 0 47' E., on the Aman-i-Shah river, 7 miles 
south of Jaipur city, and 3 miles south-west of Sanganer station 
on the Rajputana-M&lwa Railway. Population (1901), 3,972. 
The old palace, said to have been once occupied by Akbar, is 
now used as a hospital. The town, which is walled, possesses 
a post office, an upper primary school attended by 44 boys, 
and several Jain temples, one of which, constructed of marble 
and sandstone, is of considerable si/e and said to be 950 years 
old. The place is famous for its dyed and stamped chintzes, 
the waters of the Aman-i-Shah being held to possess some 
peculiar properties favourable to the dyeing process ; the in¬ 
dustry has, however, suffered owing to cheap foreign imitations. 
Country paper also is manufactured here. 

Sawai Madhopur.- -Head-quarters of the nizaviat and 
tahsil of the same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° N. and 76° 23' E., about 76 miles south-east of 
Jaipur city. It is connected with the Rajputana-Milwa Rail¬ 
way at Daosa station by a road running via I.alsot, and will be 
the terminus of the Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur branch now under 
construction. Population (1901), 10,328. The town, which 
is walled, takes its name from M&dho Singh, chief of Jaipur 
from 1751 to 1768, by whom it was laid out somewhat on the 
plan of the capital. There are numerous schools, including 
a vernacular middle, a Jain pathsdla, and 6 indigenous schools 
attended by about 300 boys, besides a hospital with accom- 
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modation for 4 in-patients. Copper and brass vessels are 
largely manufactured and exported southwards, and there is 
a brisk trade in lacquered wooden articles, round playing- 
cards, and the scent extracted from the khas-khas grass (Andro- 
pogon muricatus). 

Shahpura Town. —Town in the Sawai Jaipur nizdmat of 
the State of Jaipur, Rajpulana, situated in 27 0 23' N. and 
75 0 58' E., about 34 miles north-by-north-east of Jaipur city. 
It belongs to the Rao of Manoharpur. Population (1901), 
5,245. There are 2 elementary indigenous schools, attended 
by 46 boys. 

Slkar. —Head-quarters of the chiefship of the same name 
in the Shekhawati nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Raj put ana, 
situated in 27 0 37' N. and 75 0 8' E., about 64 miles north-west 
of Jaipur city, and about 45 miles north of Kuchawan Road 
junction on the Rajputana-MSlwa Railway. The town is 
walled and possesses some large bazars, and a combined post 
and telegraph office. The population in 1901 was 21,523, 
thus making Slkar the second largest town in the State; 
Hindus numbered 12,967, or 60 per cent., and Musalmans 
7,704, or over 35 per cent. The Rao Raja maintains an 
Anglo-vernacular school, attended in 1904 by 90 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 16 in-patients. There are 
also seven indigenous schools in the town. The Rao Raja’s 
palace, the top of which is illuminated at night by an electric 
light, stands 1,491 feet above the sea, and can be seen from 
a long distance across the desert. About 7 miles to the south¬ 
east is a ruined temple of Harasnath, which stands on a hill 
2,998 feet above the sea, and is said to be 900 years old. The 
Sfkar chiefship contains 4 prosperous towns—Slkar, Fatehpur, 
Lachhmangarh, and Ramgakh— and 426 villages. The total 
population in 190T was 173,485, Hindus numbering 147,973, 
or more than 85 per cent., and Musalmans 23,033, or over 
13 per cent. The ordinary income of the chiefship is about 
8 lakhs, and the Rao Raja pays a tribute to the Jaipur Darbar 
of about Rs. 41,200. 

Singhctna. —Town in the Shekhawati nizdmat of the State 
of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 28° 6' N. and 75 0 51' E., on 
the skirts of a hill which attains a height of 1,8x7 feet above 
the sea, and about 82 miles north of Jaipur city. Half of the 
town belongs to the Raja of Khetri and the other half is held 
jointly by nine Thakurs. Population (1901), 5,176. Singhana 
possesses a post office, and 4 elementary indigenous schools 
attended by 150 boys. The copper-mines in the vicinity, 
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mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, have not been worked for 
many years. 

Sri Madhopur. —Town in the Danta Ramgarh tahstl of the 
Sambhar nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
27 0 28' N. and 75 0 36' E., about 40 miles north of Jaipur city. 
Population (1901), 6,892. The streets are laid out on the same 
rectangular plan as at the capital. The town possesses 6 schools 
attended by about 330 boys, and a hospital with accommoda¬ 
tion for 4 in-patients. 

Surajgarh. —Chief town of the estate of the same name in 
the Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 28° 18' N. and 75 0 45' E., about 98 miles north of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 5,243. The Thakur pays a 
tribute of about Rs. 8,400 to the Jaipur Darbar. The town 
possesses a combined post and telegraph office, and 6 elemen¬ 
tary indigenous schools attended by 120 boys. 

Toda Bhitn. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in the Hindaun nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 55' N. and 76° 49' E-, about 62 miles east of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 6,629. The town contains 
8 schools which, in 1904, were attended by 135 boys. 

Udaipur Town. —Principal town of a subdivision of the 
Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 27 0 44' N. and 75 0 29' E., about 60 miles north-by-north¬ 
west of Jaipur city. Though unfortified except by a few towers 
in ruins, the town is strong by situation, commanding a narrow 
and rocky defile through the Aravalli Hills, which in this 
neighbourhood attain a height exceeding 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Population (1901), 8,638. A considerable body of the 
Naga militia of the Jaipur State are quartered in the town ; and 
it was here that, in the old days of their confederacy, the barons 
of Shekhawati assembled to decide the course of action to be 
pursued when any common or individual interest of theirs was 
menaced. According to Tod, the old name of the place was 
Rais or Kasumbi. 

Uni&ra. —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
Malpura nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
2 5 ° 55 r N. and 76° 4' E., on the Galwa river, a tributary of the 
Banas, about 72 miles south of Jaipur city. The town is walled 
and fortified, and in 1901 contained 4,461 inhabitants. The 
Rao Raja of Uniara belongs to the Naruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs, and pays to the Jaipur Darbar a tribute of 
about Rs. 37,600. He maintains a primary school attended 
by 36 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in- 
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patients. There are also three elementary indigenous schools. 
The estate contains one town and 122 villages, with a popula¬ 
tion in 1901 of 27,913, of whom 90 per cent, were Hindus. 
It is situated in one of the richest portions of the Jaipur State, 
and yields to the Rao Raja about 3 lakhs a year. 

Kishangarh State. —A State lying almost in the centre 
of Rajputana, between 25 0 49' and 26° 59' N. and 70° 40' and 
75 0 ii / E., with an area of 858 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by Jodhpur ; on the east by 
Jaipur; on the west and south-east by the British District of 
Ajmer; and on the extreme south by the Shahpura chiefship. 
Leaving out of account five small isolated patches which con¬ 
tain but a village or two each, the territory consists of two 
narrow strips of land, separated from each other, which together 
are about 80 miles in length from north to south, and have a 
breadth varying from 20 miles in the centre to about 2 at the 
southern extremity. The northern and larger of these two 
tracts is for the most part sandy, and is crossed by three 
parallel ranges of hills, running from south-west to north-east, 
which form part of the Aravallis, the highest peak being 2,045 
feet above the sea ; the southern portion of the State is 
generally fiat and fertile. A few streams contain water during, 
and immediately after, the rains. The Rupnagar, after a north¬ 
easterly course, empties itself into the Sambhar Lake, while the 
Mashi (with its tributary the Sohadra) and the Dain flow east 
and eventually join the Banas. 

The hill ranges and intervening valleys in the north consist 
of an ancient series of highly metamorphosed sediments known 
as the Aravalli system, among the varied strata of which the 
crystalline limestones constituting white and variously coloured 
marbles are especially valuable. The plain in the south-east 
and south consists principally of gneiss. Numerous igneous 
intrusions penetrate this rock, and most of them are granitic 
pegmatites, sometimes with plates of mica of marketable size. 
Near the capital the intrusions belong to the exceptional group 
of the eleolite syenites, and are remarkable for containing an 
extraordinary variety of sodalite, acquiring, when kept in the 
dark for some weeks, a vivid pink tinge, which disappears in 
a few seconds on exposure to light, the mineral becoming once 
more colourless until again protected. Near Sarwar in the 
south is a considerable outcrop of mica schists, containing an 
abundance of garnets remarkable for their size, transparency, 
and beautiful colouring. 

In addition to antelope, ravine deer, and the usual small 
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game, there are wild hog and nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) 
in the northern and central portions of the State, and leopards, 
hyenas, and occasionally wolves in the hills. 

The climate is dry and healthy, but malarious fevers are Climate 
prevalent in October and November. The annual rainfall at jj 
the capital averages between 20 and 21 inches, ranging from 
over 36 inches in 1892 to about 4. 1 , inches in 1899. There is 
usually less rain to the north, and slightly more to the south of 
the capital. 

The chiefs of Kishangarh belong to the Rathor clan of History. 
Rajputs, and are descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 

The latter’s second son, Kishan Singh, was born in 1575, and 
remained in the country of his birth till 1596, when, in conse¬ 
quence of some disagreement with his elder brother, Sur Singh, 
then Raja of Jodhpur, he took up his abode at Ajmer. 
Obtaining an introduction to Akbar, he received from him the 
district of Hindaun, now in Jaipur; and subsequently, for 
services rendered in recovering imperial treasure carried off by 
the Mers, he received a grant of Setholao and certain other 
districts. In 1611 he founded the town of Kishangarh close 
to Setholao, which is now in ruins, and from this time the State 
began to be called by its present name. In Akbar’s time 
Kishan Singh was styled Raja, but according to the State 
records Jahangir gave him the title of Maharaja. He died in 
1615 and has been followed by sixteen successors. The 
fourth of these, Rup Singh (1644-58), was a favourite of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, for whom he fought well and gained 
several - victories. He thrice accompanied an expedition to 
Afghanistan, and was rewarded with a command of 5,000 and 
several estates, including the fort and district of Mandalgarb, 
now in Udaipur. Raj Singh, the seventh chief of Kishangarh 
(1706-48), fought in the battle of Jajau on the side of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah against Azam Shah, and was wounded ; 
he received a grant of the districts of Sarwar and Malpura, the 
latter of which now belongs to Jaipur. His successor, Sawant 
Singh, gave half the State to his younger brother, Bahadur 
Singh, and himself ruled at Rupnagar in the north. He was a 
religious recluse, and soon retired to Brindaban, where he died 
in r764. His son, Sardar Singh, ruled for two years only; 
and, his successor being a minor, Bahadur Singh actually 
governed the whole territory till his death in 1781. 

The thirteenth chief was Kalyan Singh (2797-1832), and in 
his time (1818) Kishangarh was brought under British protec¬ 
tion. He soon began to behave in a manner which argued 
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either insanity or a total absence of principle. Becoming 
involved in disputes with his nobles, he fled to Delhi, where he 
busied himself in buying honorary privileges from the titular 
sovereign, such as the right to wear stockings in the royal 
presence. Meanwhile affairs grew worse at Kishangarh, and 
British territory having been violated by the disputants, the 
leaders of both parties were called upon to desist from 
hostilities and to refer their grievances to the mediation of 
the Government of India. The Maharaja was at the same 
time warned that, if he did not return to his capital and interest 
himself in the affairs of his State, the treaty with him would be 
abrogated, and engagements formed with the insurgent Thakurs. 
This threat brought Kalyan Singh back to Kishangarh, but, 
finding himself unable to govern the State, he offered to lease 
it to Government. This offer was refused and he took up his 
residence at Ajmer. The nobles then proclaimed the heir 
apparent as Maharaja, and laid siege to the capital, which they 
were on the point of capturing when Kalyan Singh accepted 
the mediation of the Political Agent, through whom matters 
were for the time adjusted. The reconciliation with the nobles, 
however, did not prove sincere, and in 1832 Kalyan Singh 
abdicated in favour of his son, Mobkam Singh. The latter was 
succeeded in 1840 by his adopted son, Prithwi Singh, who 
carried on the administration with prudence and more than 
average ability. In 1867 a sum of Rs. 20,000 a year was 
granted by the British Government as compensation for the 
loss of transit dues owing to the introduction of the railway ; in 
1877 he received an addition of two guns to his salute for life ; 
and in 1879 a further sum of Rs. 25,000 a year was granted as 
compensation for suppressing the manufacture of salt and 
abolishing customs duties of every kind on all articles except 
spirits, opium, and intoxicating drugs. Maharaja Prithwi Singh 
died in 1879, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sardul Singh, 
who carried on the enlightened policy of his predecessor. 
During his rule many valuable reforms in almost every depart¬ 
ment were introduced and carried to a successful issue, and in 
1892 he was created a G.C.I.E. On his death in 1900 his 
only son, Madan Singh, the present Maharaja, succeeded. His 
Highness, who is the seventeenth chief of the State, was born 
in 1884, was for some time an under-officer in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and was invested with powmrs in 1905. The 
Maharaja of Kishangarh is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns, 
and in 1862 the usual sanad was granted guaranteeing the 
privilege of adoption. 
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The number of towns and villages in the State in 1901 was The 
221, and the population at each of the three enumerations P eo P le - 
was: (t88i) 112,633, (1891) 125,516, and (1901) 90,970. 

The decrease during the last decade of over 27 per cent, is 
ascribed to emigration during the famine of 1899-1900, and 
to excessive mortality from fever in the autumn of 1900. The 
State is divided into the five districts or hukumats of Arain> 
Bandar Sindri, Kishangarh, Rapnagar, and Sarwar. The first 
four form the northern portion of the territory, with an area 
of 650 square miles, while Sarwar is the detached tract on 
the south. All the three towns (Kishangarh, Rupnagar, 
and Sarwar) are municipalities. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of area and 
population in 1901:— 


Hukutnai. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

W 

c 

it 

£ 

Villages. 

Arain .... 

Bandar Sindri j 

Kishangarh j 

RQpnagar.... 
Sarwar .... 

State total 

196 

260 

194 

208 

1 

1 

1 

50 

76 

36 

i<5 

> 7.994 

35,655 

17.409 

19,912 

-25-8 

- 25.2 

- 29-3 

- 31.0 

6 4 s 

2,230 

642 

682 

g 5 s 

3 

218 

90,970 

- 2 7-5 

4,202 


At the Census of 1901 Hindus numbered 79,670, or more 
than 87 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 7,169; and Jains, 

4,081. The majority of the Hindus are said to be Vaishnavas, 
and the religious head of the Nimbarak Sampradaya (a sect of 
Vaishnavas) resides at Salimabad in the Rupnagar district. 

The language mainly spoken in the State is a form of 
Dhundarl, but in the north many speak Marwarl. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Jats, who number Castes and 
16,000, or more than 17 per cent, of the total. Next come the °V^P a ‘ 
Mahajans (7,600); the Brahmans (7,100); the Gujars (6,100); 
and the Rajputs (5,100), more than half of whom are of the 
ruling clan. The main occupation of the people is agriculture ; 
nearly 45 per cent, live solely by the land, and there are many 
others who are partially agriculturists. About 18 per cent, are 
engaged in industries such as cotton-weaving and dyeing, 
pottery, work in precious stones, &c.; and nearly 6 per cent, in 

commerce. Christian 
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were natives, but their denomination was not returned. The 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has a small branch 
at the capital, and a native pastor of the American Methodist 
Church resides at Rupnagar. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. 
In the north, where the soil is sandy and the rainfall less than 
elsewhere, there is practically but one harvest, the kharif, and 
the principal crops are bajra, jowar, mung, and moth. In the 
centre the soil, though still poor, is firmer, the rainfall heavier, 
and there are several irrigation works. Maize and til take the 
place of bajra in the kharif while the rabi or spring crops 
consist of barley, wheat, gram, and cotton. The southern 
portion of the State is in every way the most favoured, and 
excellent crops are gathered in both autumn and spring. 

Agricultural statistics are available from 1900-r, but only 
for the khalsa area, or land paying revenue direct to the State. 
This area is estimated at one-third of the total, or about 
286 square miles. Returns exist for about 200 square miles, 
and the net area cropped in 1903-4 was 153 square miles. 
The areas under principal crops were, in square miles, approxi¬ 
mately ; jowar, 40 3 barley, 25 ; maize, 23 ; bajra, 173 til, 17; 
cotton, 1 r; gram, 7 3 and wheat, 5. A few acres were also 
under tobacco, poppy, linseed, and a coarse kind of rice. 

The local cattle are described as of the Gujarati type, being 
of medium size but capable of hard work. Efforts are being 
made to improve the breed by importing bulls from Hissar and 
Nagaur. A cattle fair is held yearly in August at Sursara, near 
Rupnagar. Mule-breeding was started on a small scale in 
1901, but is not popular. Sheep and goats are kept in con¬ 
siderable numbers to provide wool, meat, milk, and manure. 

Of the net area cropped in 1903-4, 73 square miles, or 48 
per cent., were irrigated : namely, 30 from tanks, 38 from wells, 
and s from other sources. The subject of irrigation has for the 
last forty years received the special attention of the Darbar, 
and very few sites for tanks now remain in the central and 
southern districts. In the khalsa area alone there are 175 
tanks and 2,500 wells available for irrigation. 

There are no real forests, but several blocks of scrub jungle 
and grass, having a total area of 41 square miles, are protected. 
The sale of timber, grass, and minor produce brings in about 
Rs. 18,000 a year, and the annual expenditure is about 
Rs. 4,000. 

The principal minerals now worked are garnets near the town 
of Sarwar, The Silora stone quarries near the capital yield 
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slabs excellent for roofing and flooring, and are managed by 
the State Public Works department. The yearly out-turn is 
about 40,000 cubic feet, valued at Rs. 10,000. The white 
marble quarries at Tonkra will supply material for the pro¬ 
posed Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta; a pink variety is 
found at Narwar, west of the capital, and a black at Jhak and 
other places in the north. A black, mineral paint, discovered 
in 1886, has been successfully tried on the Rajputana-Malwa 
and Jodhpur-Blkaner Railways and on ocean steamers. 

The indigenous industries consist of the manufacture of Arts and 
chintzes and coloured cloths, lace, and drinking vessels and 
bottles made from khas-khas grass (Andropogon muriccitus). 

The establishment of mills and factories as joint-stock con¬ 
cerns with limited liability under a local Company Act has 
been encouraged. There are two steam hydraulic cotton- 
presses worked by the State, which in 1903-4 employed an 
average of 182 hands and pressed about 520 tons of cotton 
and wool. One of these is at the capital, where also there is a 
spinning and weaving-mill and a soap factory. 

The chief exports are cotton, wool, caraway, and ghi, while Commerce 
the chief imports include sugar, salt, piece-goods, and cereals. an<1 tra(,e ' 
A good deal of the cotton is exported to Agra, Aligarh, Cawn- 
pore, and Hathras. 

Since 1875 the Rajputana-Malwa Railway has traversed the Means of 
northern portion of the State from south-west to north-east; its “j] 1 ™’ 111 " 
length within Kishangarh territory is about 13 miles, and there Railways 
is one station, at the capital. The total length of metalled and roads - 
roads is 35 miles, and of unmetalled roads 80 miles. The 
Government of India maintains 28 miles of the metalled roads: 
namely, 10 miles of the Agra-Ahmadabad road and 18 miles 
of the Naslrabad-Deoli road. 

There are four Imperial post offices in the State, three Post and 
of which are also telegraph offices. The Darbar has also its 
own postal system and postage stamps, maintaining thirteen 
local post offices and ten runners over a length of 65 miles. 

The postal income and expenditure are about Rs. 2,400 and 
Rs. x,ooo respectively. 

The State has suffered from constant scarcities. In 1755-6 Famine, 
the fort, and in 1783-4 the town walls, at the capital were built 
as relief works. The records show that there was famine in 
1803-4, in 1848-9, and more or less continuously between 
1868 and 1872. In 1891 the rainfall was less than 8 inches; 
the crops failed, and fodder was very scarce. One-fifth of the 
people emigrated, and more than 42,000 cattle died. The 
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average number .relieved daily for a period of eight months was 
1,400, and the total expenditure, including loans to agricul¬ 
turists, was i-8 lakhs. The worst famine of which there is any 
detailed account was that of 1899-1900. The preceding two 
years had been indifferent ones ; the rainfall in 1899 was 
barely 4^ inches, the kharif crop failed entirely, and the whole 
State was affected. The measures adopted by the Darbar 
were wise and humane, and the relief was both effective and 
economical. The works were mainly irrigation projects, but 
the gamet quarries also afforded useful and congenial employ¬ 
ment. More than five million units were relieved on works, 
or gratuitously, and the total expenditure exceeded 3-5 lakhs. 
Owing to scarcity of fodder and water, 70 per cent, of the 
cattle are said to have perished. There was again famine in 
1901-2, and one million units were relieved at a cost (includ¬ 
ing remissions of land revenue) of about 1-7 lakhs. 

The administration is carried on by the Maharaja, assisted 
by a Council of two members, the senior of whom is styled 
Dlwan. The head-quarters district of Kishangarh is directly 
under the Revenue Commissioner, while each of the remaining 
hukwnats is under an official called hakim. In each district 
are several tahsilddrs and naib-tahsllddrs , who are purely 
revenue officers. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own Codes 
and Acts, based largely on those of British India. Of the four 
hakims , one has the powers of a third-class magistrate, and the 
rest are second-class magistrates, while all of them can try 
civil suits of any value occurring in their respective districts. 
Criminal cases beyond their powers are heard by the Sadr 
Faujdari court, the presiding officer of which has the powers of 
a first-class magistrate and is also magistrate for the Kishangarh 
district. The civil work of the latter district is disposed of 
partly by the Small Cause court, and partly by the Sadr 
Dlw 5 ,ni, or chief civil court. The next tribunal is the Appel¬ 
late Court, which, besides hearing all appeals (civil and 
criminal), has the powers of a Sessions Judge. The Council 
is the highest court in the State; it hears special appeals, 
exercises general supervision, and when presided over by the 
Maharaja can pass death sentences. 

The normal revenue of Kishangarh is about 4-6 lakhs, and 
the expenditure 4-2 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are : 
land (including irrigation), 1-5 lakhs; customs (including 
Rs. 45,000 received as compensation from the British Govern¬ 
ment), Rs. 60,000; cotton-mill and presses, &c., Rs. 25,000; 
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and judicial (including stamps), Rs. 21,000. The main items 
of expenditure are: administrative staff (civil and judicial), 

2-6 lakhs; palace and privy purse, Rs. 70,000; army and 
police, Rs. 40,000 ; and public works (including irrigation), 

Rs. 33,000. The financial position is sound ; for while there 
are no debts, there is a considerable cash balance and 
a further sum of about 2-8 lakhs is invested in Government 
securities and the local cotton-presses, mills, &c. 

The State has its own coinage, and there have been several Currency, 
issues since the mint was started. The rupee now most 
common is known as the chaubisania (twenty-fourth year); 
once worth about thirteen British annas, it now exchanges for 
barely eleven, and it is proposed to convert the local currency 
when the rate becomes more favourable. 

The land tenures are the usual jagir, muafi , and khtilsa. Land 
The jagirddrs have to serve with their quota of horsemen, revetme - 
or make a cash payment in lieu, and ordinarily attend their 
chief on his birthday and certain festivals. Their estates 
descend from father to son, or, with the sanction of the 
Darbar, to an adopted son, but are liable to resumption for 
serious offences against the State. Muafi grants, or lands held 
by individuals such as Brahmans, Charans, and Bhats, or by 
charitable and religious institutions, are rent-free, inalienable, 
and may be resumed on failure of heirs. In the khalsa area 
or crown lands the cultivators are for the most part tenants-at- 
will, liable at any time to be dispossessed, though they are 
rarely evicted. The land revenue is generally paid in kind, 
the Darbar’s share varying from one-fourth to one-third of the 
produce. In parts, however, and in the case of such crops as 
cotton, poppy, maize, tobacco, and spices, the revenue is 
collected in cash, the rates varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 18 per 
acre. Special concessions are made to those who bring new 
land under cultivation or sink new wells; they pay the Darbar 
one-ninth, or sometimes one-eleventh, of the gross produce the 
first year, one-eighth or one-tenth in the second year, and so 
on till the usual one-third is reached. 

The military force consists of 220 regulars (84 cavalry and Army. 
136 infantry) and 1,739 irregulars (836 cavalry and 903 
infantry). The irregular cavalry are supplied by the jdgir- 
dtirs. There are 65 guns, serviceable and unserviceable, and 
35 artillerymen. 

Police duties are performed by a force of 511 of all ranks, Police and 
including 187 Rajput sepoys from the irregular infantry, andj al!s - 
91 village chaukidars. There are nine police stations and 
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numerous outposts, the latter being mostly manned by the jdgir 
militia. Besides the Central jail and a small prison for persons 
under trial at the capital, there are three district jails, at Arain, 
Rupnagar, and Sarwar, in which persons sentenced to one 
month or less are confined. These five jails have accommo¬ 
dation altogether for r53 prisoners. 

In the literacy of its population Kishangarh stands fourth 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 
4 6 per cent. (8-4 males and 0-4 females) able to read and 
write. There are now 29 educational institutions in the State, 
attended by about 1,000 pupils, of whom 70 are girls. Of 
these schools, 17 are maintained by the Darbar at a cost of 
about Rs. 6,500 a year, 2 by the United Free Church of Scot¬ 
land Mission, and the rest by private individuals. The only 
secondary school is the Maharaja’s high school at the capital. 
An education cess calculated at 1 per cent, of the land revenue 
has been imposed since 1902. 

The State possesses one hospital and three dispensaries; 
and in 1904 the number of cases treated was 25,584, of whom 
95 were in-patients, and 655 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure was about Rs. 5,000. 

Vaccination is backward. In 1904-5 the number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 1,880, or about 21 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Kishangarh Town.—Capital of the State of the same 
name in Rajputana, situated in 26° 34' N. and 74 0 53' E., on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, about 18 miles north-east of 
Ajmer city, and 257 miles south-west of Delhi, It takes its 
name from Kishan Singh, the first chief, who founded it 
in 16x1. Population (1901), 12,663. The town and fort 
occupy a picturesque position on the banks of an old lake, 
over a square mile in extent, called Gundolao, in the centre 
of which is a small garden known as the Mohkarn Bilas. 
The Maharaja’s palace is in the fort and commands a fine 
view of the surrounding country. The principal industrial 
occupations of the people are cloth-weaving, dyeing, the 
cutting of precious stones, and the manufacture of drinking 
vessels and betel-nut boxes from khas-khas grass. A muni¬ 
cipal committee, established in x886, attends to the lighting, 
conservancy, and slaughter-house arrangements. The town 
possesses a combined post and telegraph office; a couple of 
jails, with accommodation for 123 prisoners; a hospital, with 
beds for 12 in-patients; and 11 schools, attended by about 
400 boys and 50 girls. Of these schools, three are maintained 
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by the State and two by the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. The Maharaja’s high school is affiliated to the Allah¬ 
abad University, and teaches up to the middle standard in 
both English and vernacular; the number on its rolls is 294, 
and the daily average attendance 270. About a mile and 
a half north of the town and close to the railway station, 
a flourishing suburb, called Madanganj after the present chief, 
has sprung up. It contains a steam hydraulic cotton-press, and 
a spinning and weaving-mill. The latter, which was opened 
in 1897, has 10,348 spindles and employs about 500 hands. 
In 1904 the total out-turn exceeded 685 tons of yarn, and the 
receipts were about 4-6 lakhs. 

Rupnagar. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name 
in the north of the State of Kishangarh, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 48'' N. and 74 0 52'' E., about 16 miles due north of Kish¬ 
angarh town. Population (1901), 3,676. The town, which 
takes its name from its founder, Rup Singh (chief of Kishangarh 
1644-58), is walled and possesses a fort. The place was once 
a big market for salt and sugar, but the railway has diverted this 
trade elsewhere. Rupnagar contains an Imperial post office; 
a small jail, with accommodation for 12 prisoners ; a vernacu¬ 
lar middle and an elementary school, attended, respectively, 
by about 70 boys and 20 girls; and a dispensary. A municipal 
committee attends to the lighting and conservancy of the town. 
Sursara, 5 miles to the south, was the original seat of the hero 
Tejaji, venerated by the Jats, and a cattle fair is held there 
yearly in August. 

Sarwar. —Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the south of the State of Kishangarh, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 4' N. and 75 0 2' E., close to the Nasirabad-Deoli road, and 
about 40 miles south of Kishangarh town. Population (1901), 
4,520. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph 
office; a steam hydraulic cotton-press; a small jail with 
accommodation for 10 prisoners; a vernacular middle school, 
attended by about 70 boys; and a dispensary for out-patients. 
A municipal committee of seven members attends to the light¬ 
ing and conservancy of the place. In the vicinity are garnet 
quarries which have been worked regularly since 1887-8, and 
produce perhaps the best garnets in India. The value of the 
yearly out-turn is estimated at about Rs. 50,000. The quarries 
consist usually of shallow pits, and are worked by a large 
colony of Jogis and Malis. The Darbar takes one-half, or 
sometimes three-fifths, of the crude out-turn as royalty. 

Lawa. — This thakurate or estate in Rajputana, though 
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its area is but 19 square miles, is important from the fact of its 
being a separate chiefship under the protection of the British 
Government and independent of any Native State. It lies 
between 26° 18' and 26 0 25' N. and 75 0 31' and 75° 36' E., and 
is surrounded by Jaipur territory on all sides except the east, 
where it borders on Tonk; it is about 45 miles south-west of 
Jaipur city and 20 miles north-west of Tonk city. 

The lands comprising the estate formerly belonged to Jaipur, 
and in 1722 were granted in jdgir to Nahar Singh, a member 
of the ruling family. Subsequently Lawa and other Jaipur 
territory in its vicinity fell under the domination of the Mara- 
thas, represented by the Pindari leader Amir Khan, and in 
1817 became part of the State of Tonk then founded. For 
many years there was constant fighting, arising from the desire 
of the Tonk Darbar to reduce the sturdy Thakurs of Lawa to 
greater submission than they had been accustomed to yield ; 
and in 1865 a force dispatched from Tonk unsuccessfully laid 
siege to Lawa, losing 300 men in killed and wounded. The 
Nawab of Tonk, Muhammad All Khan, continued to harass 
his feudatory, and affairs reached a climax when the Thakur’s 
uncle and his fourteen followers were treacherously murdered at 
Tonk in 1867. It was fully proved that this crime was perpe¬ 
trated with the knowledge, and at the instigation, of the Tonk 
chief; and a proclamation issued to the people by order of the 
Governor-General announced the deposition of the Nawab and 
the succession of his son. ‘ Lawa,’ it went on to say, ' will now 
become a separate chiefship, and will so remain for ever under 
the protection of the British Government.’ In 1868 Lawa was 
placed under the political supervision of the Resident at Jaipur. 
The tribute of Rs. 3,000 (local currency), formerly paid to 
Tonk, became payable to the British Government; but the 
latter, in consequence of the indebtedness of the estate, held 
its claim in abeyance till 1883, when the tribute was reduced 
to the nominal sum of Rs. 225 a year. In 1879 the Thakur 
agreed to suppress the manufacture of salt, and to abolish all 
taxes and transit duties on every article except gdnja, spirits, 
opium, or other intoxicating drugs; as compensation for these 
concessions he receives from Government annually Rs. 700 
and 10 maunds of salt. 

The Thakurs of Lawa belong to the Naruka sept of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Mangal Singh, was 
born in 1873, and succeeded to the estate in May, 1892, He 
is a Rao Bahadur, and holds the title of Raja as a personal 
distinction. 



The population of the chiefship, which consists of one large 
village and five attached hamlets, was 2,682 in 1881, 3,360 in 
1891, and 2,671 in 1901; the decrease since 1891 was mainly 
due to the famine of 1899-1900. At the last Census Hindus 
numbered 2,350, or about 88 per cent, of the population, 
Muhammadans 161, and Jains 160. One-third of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, and the area ordinarily cultivated is 
about 8,000 acres, of which one-eighth is irrigated. Irrigation 
is from wells, which number 150, and from tanks, of which 
there are 7. The land revenue, amounting to about Rs. 10,000, 
is for the most part collected in kind, the chief taking one- 
third of the produce as his share. The normal revenue and 
expenditure of the estate are approximately Rs. 11,000. The 
Thakur disposes of all petty criminal and civil cases; but in 
serious or important ones, which are very rare, the preliminary 
inquiry is made by him, and the record is then submitted to 
the Resident at Jaipur for final decision. 



HARAOTI and tonk agency 

Haraoti and Tonk Agency.—A political charge in Raj¬ 
putana, comprising the States of Bundi and Tonk and the 
chiefship of Shahpura, lying mostly in the south-east of Raj¬ 
putana. The head-quarters of the Political Agent are ordinarily 
at Deoli, a cantonment in the British District of Ajmer. The 
term ‘ Haraoti ’ means the country of the Hara Rajputs (a sept 
of the great Chauhan clan), or, in other words, the territories 
of Bundi and Kotah. In former times, both these States were 
under the same Political officer, who was styled Political Agent of 
Haraoti, but a separate Agent was appointed at Kotah in 1876. 
The Tonk State consists of six scattered districts, three in Raj¬ 
putana and three in Central India; the latter are to some 
extent under the political charge of certain officers of the 
Central India Agency—see Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj. 
The population of the Haraoti and Tonk Agency has varied 
from 644,480 in 1881 and 739,390 in 1891 to 487,104 in 1901, 
the decrease of 34 per cent, during the last decade being due 
chiefly to the famine of 1899 -1900 and the severe type of 
malarial fever which followed it. The total area is 5,178 
square miles, and the density of population is 94 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 76 for Rajputana as a whole. 
In point of size the Agency ranks sixth, and as regards popula¬ 
tion, last among the political divisions of Rajputana. In 1901 
Hindus formed 86 per cent, and Musalmans 10 per cent, of the 
total population. Particulars for the States and chiefship in 
the Agency are given below:— 


State. 

Aiea in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Normal land re¬ 
venue ( khalsa\ 
in thousands of 
rupees. 

Bundi 

2,220 

171,337 

3 ,ho 

Tonk (Rajputana) . 

1,114 

I 43 , 33 ° 


' 1 'oak (Central India) 

’.439 

139,871 

j 7,00 

Shahpura 

4°5 

42,676 

1,70 

Total 

5,178 

487,104 

12,30 


There are altogether 2,238 villages and 8 towns; but with the 
exception of Tonk (38,759) and Bundi (19,313), the latter are 
very small. 
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Bundi State.—A Native State in the south-east of Raj- Bovm- 
putana, lying between 25° and 26° N. and 75 0 15' and 76° it/ F.., figuration' 
with an area of 2,220 square miles. It is bounded on the and hill 
north by Jaipur and Tonk ; on the west by Udaipur; and on alui nver 
the south and east by Kotah. The territory may be roughly i ’ yblems ' 
described as an irregular rhombus, traversed throughout its 
whole length from south-west to north-east by a double line of 
hills, constituting the central Bundi range, which divides the 
country into two almost equal portions. For many miles the 
precipitous scarp on the southern face of this range forms an 
almost impassable barrier between the plain country on either 
side. There are four passes : namely, one at the town of 
Bundi, through which runs the road from Deoli to Kotah ; 
another a little farther to the east near Jainwas, through which 
the direct road to Tonk passes; a third between Ramgarh and 
Khatgarh, where the Mej river has cut a channel for itself; and 
the fourth near Lakheri in the north-east. The highest peak 
of the range (1,793 feet above the sea) is at Satur, 10 miles 
west of Bundi town. The Chambal, though it never enters 
Bundi territory, forms for very nearly the whole distance the 
southern and eastern boundaries of the State; it varies in 
breadth from 200 to 400 yards, and in places, notably at 
Keshorai Patan, where it is crossed by a ferry, attains consider¬ 
able depth. Its principal tributary from the Bundi side is the 
Mej. The latter, rising in Mewar at an elevation of about 
1,700 feet above sea-level, flows almost due north for 13 miles, 
till it enters Bundi territory near the village of Negarh. Thence 
it proceeds in a north-easterly direction a little beyond Dablana, 
where it inclines almost due east for about 1 6 miles; and then, 
turning abruptly south, it cuts its way through the central range, 
and emerging near Khatgarh, bends with a long and tortuous 
sweep again to the east, and continuing more or less parallel 
with the range, falls into the Chambal in the north-east corner 
of the State. In this way the Mej drains both the northern 
and southern portions of the State; its chief tributary in the 
former is the Bajaen and in the latter the Kural. 

The western portion of Bundi is occupied by schists belong- Geology, 
ing to the Aravalli system, among which are a few outliers of 
quartzite belonging to the Delhi system. At the capital, sand¬ 
stones of Upper Vindhyan age are faulted down against the 
Aravalli schists, and a few outliers of the same sandstones are 
found resting upon the schists in the northern side of the fault. 

Traces of copper have been found near Datunda; and iron 
was formerly wmrked to a small extent near Bhaironpura, 
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7 miles north-east of the capital, and also in the north west 
corner of the State at Pagira. 

The Bundi jungles were in old days famous for their big 
game. Tod tells us that Maharao Raja Bishan Singh, who 
died in 1821, ‘had slain upwards of 100 lions with his own 
hand, besides many tigers ; and boars innumerable had been 
victims to his lance.’ There are now no lions in the State, but 
tigers and black bears are still found in parts, while leopards 
are numerous. Sdtnbar (Cervus unicolor ) and chltal (C. axis) 
died in large numbers during the drought of 1899-1900, but 
are now again on the increase. 

The climate is but moderately healthy; fevers and rheuma¬ 
tism prevail to a considerable extent. Statistics of rainfall are 
available only since 1890 and for the capital. The annual 
rainfall averages about 20 inches, and has varied from nearly 
42 inches in 1900 to 13 inches in 1890. 

The chief of Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the country occupied by this 
sept has for the last five or six centuries been known as 
Haraoti. The Chauhans came from Northern India to SSm- 
bhar, a town now held jointly by the chiefs of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, about the beginning of the eighth century, and after 
ruling there and at Ajmer, gained the kingdom of Delhi. The 
last Hindu king of Delhi was the famous Prithwl RJj Chauhan, 
who was killed in 1192 in a battle with Muhammad Ghori. 
While, however, the Chauhans were still ruling at Sambhar 
towards the end of the tenth century, one I.achhman Raj or 
Lakhan, the younger son of Wakpati Raj, alias Manik Rai I, 
set out to found a kingdom for himself and proceeded south¬ 
west to Nadou Here his descendants ruled for about 200 
years, when Manik Rai II migrated with some of the clan and 
settled down in the south-east corner of Mewar at or near 
Bumbaoda, Menal, &c. The sixth in descent from Manik 
Rai II was Rao Hado or Har Raj, from whom the sept take 
the name of Hara. This account differs from that given by 
the BQndi bards, and by Colonel Tod in his Rajasthan , but is 
based on inscriptions found at Nadol, Achalgarh, and Menal. 
The local authorities say the name ‘ Hara ’ was assumed in 
consequence of a miracle performed in the fifth century by 
Asapura Devi, the guardian goddess of the Chauhans, over the 
bones ( hada) of BhanurSj, the son of the Raja of Hansi, who 
had been devoured by some demon. According to Tod, the 
date was about 1022 and the demon was no less a person than 
Mahmad of Ghazni, who killed and dismembered the Chauhan 
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chief, but the latter was restored to life by the goddess. About 
1342 Rao Dewa or Deoraj, the second chief after Har Raj, 
took the town now called Bundi from the Minas, and made 
them acknowledge him as their lord. He may be considered 
the founder of the State, and since his time there have been 
twenty-one chiefs of Bundi. 

Constant feuds and battles with Mewar took place in the 
fifteenth century, but the most dangerous enemy of the Haras 
was the powerful Muhammadan dynasty of Malwa. An army 
sent by the Sultan of Mandu besieged and took Bundi about 
1457, Rao Bairi Sal and many of his nobles falling in its 
defence. The Rao’s youngest son, Sham Singh, was carried 
off by the invaders, and brought up as a Musalman under the 
name of Samarkand. Shortly afterwards the Haras commenced 
plundering the territories of Mandu, and another army was 
sent against them under the command of Samarkand, who 
took Bundi and ruled there for some years, till he was killed 
by Rao Narayan Das. The next chief of note was Rao Surjan, 
with whose accession in 1554 commenced a new era for the 
Bundi State. During the preceding 200 years the Hara chiefs 
had, while possessing a certain amount of independence, been to 
a considerable extent vassals of the Ranas of Udaipur. Their 
services had been requisitioned by the latter in times of 
emergency, and had been given as much on account of the 
relationship engendered by marriages between the two houses 
as from any feeling of dependence. Rao Surjan had, possibly 
as governor on behalf of the Rana, obtained possession of the 
famous fortress of Ranthambhor, which was much coveted 
by Akbar. According to Musalm 5 n historians, the emperor 
besieged it in person and took it in a month; but the Hindu 
version is that the siege was ineffectual, and that Akbar 
obtained by stratagem and courtesy what he had failed to 
secure by force of arms. In any case the fort passed into the 
possession of the emperor, and the Bundi chief is said to have 
received as a reward the government of fifty-two districts 
including Benares, and the command of 2,000. By this trans¬ 
action the Bundi State threw in its lot with the Muhammadan 
emperors, and from this period (1569) the Hara chief bore the 
title of Rao Raja. Several of Surjan’s successors took service 
with the emperors of Delhi, obtained high rank, and received 
large grants of land, which were alternately resumed and 
restored as they lost or gained favour, or took the wrong or 
right side in the struggle for empire. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century occurred the 
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partition of Haraoti and the formation of Kotah as a separate 
State. Rao Raja Ratan Singh, chief of Bundi, had given in 
jagir to his son, Madho Singh, the town of Kotah and its 
dependencies. They joined the imperial army at Burhanpur 
when Jahangir’s son, Khurram, was threatening rebellion 
against his father; and for services then rendered, Ratan Singh 
obtained the government of Burhanpur, and Madho Singh 
received Kotah and its dependencies, to be held by him and 
his heirs direct from the crown. After Ratan Singh came Rao 
Raja Chhatarsal, who was one of the most gallant chiefs of 
Bundi. He took-part in many battles in the Deccan (such 
as Daulatabad, Bldar, Gulbarga, &c.), and was finally killed 
leading the vanguard of the army of Dara against Aurangzeb 
in 1658. The new emperor naturally transferred all the 
resentment he harboured against Chhatarsal to his son and 
successor Bhao Singh, but after vainly attempting to ruin him, 
decided to use him, and gave him the government of Aurang¬ 
abad. In 1707, in the battle for Aurangzeb’s vacant throne, 
Budh Singh, chief of Bundi, held a prominent post, and by his 
conduct and courage contributed largely to the victory which 
left Shah Alam Bahadur Shah without a rival. For these 
services Budh Singh was made a Maharao Raja, a title borne 
by his successors to this day. Shortly afterwards occurred 
a bitter feud with Jaipur, and Budh Singh was driven out of 
his country and died in exile. His son, Urned Singh, after 
many gallant efforts, succeeded, with the assistance of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, in recovering his patrimony in 1748 ; but he hacl 
to make over to the Maratha leader, as payment for his 
services, the town and district of Patan. In 1770 Umed 
Singh abdicated in favour of his son Ajlt Singh, who, three 
years later, killed Rana Ari Singh of Udaipur when out 
shooting with him. Centuries before, a dying sati is said to 
have prophesied that ‘ the Rao and the Rana should never 
meet at the ahaira or spring hunt without death ensuing/ and 
the prophecy has indeed proved true; for in 1531 Rao Suraj 
Mai and Rana Ratan Singh were shooting together in the 
Bundi jungles and killed each other, while in 1773, as above 
stated, Ajlt Singh of Bundi killed Rana Ari Singh. In con¬ 
sequence of these unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
the two houses, which is not yet forgotten. Ajlt lived for only 
a few months after the event last mentioned, and was succeeded 
by his son, Bishan Singh, who gave most efficient assistance to 
Colonel Monson in his disastrous retreat before the army of 
Holkar in 1804, thereby bringing on himself the special 
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vengeance of the Maratha leader. From that time up to 1817 
the Marathas and Pindaris constantly ravaged the State, 
exacting tribute and assuming supremacy. 

On February 10, 1818, a treaty was concluded with Bishan 
Singh by which the State of Bflndi was taken under British 
protection. The tribute formerly paid to Holkar was remitted, 
and the lands held by that chief in Bundi were also restored 
to Bishan Singh, who further agreed to pay to the British 
Government the tribute he had been paying to Sindhia. This 
was fixed at Rs. 80,000 a year, of which one-half was on 
account of Sindhia’s share (two-thirds) of the revenue of the 
Patan district, which Government intended to restore to 
Bundi, under the belief that it had been usurped by Sindhia. 
When, however, it was found that Sindhia had not usurped 
this portion of the Patan district, but had received it from the 
Peshwa, to whom it had been ceded by Bundi for assistance 
rendered in expelling a usurper, the tribute payable by Bundi 
was reduced to Rs. 40,000 a year. So ’it remained till 1847, 
when, with the consent of Sindhia, his share of the Patan 
district was made over in perpetuity to the Bundi chief on 
payment of a further sum of Rs. 80,000 a year to be credited 
to Gwalior. Under the treaty of i860 with Sindhia, the 
sovereignty of the tract in question was transferred to the 
British Government, from whom Bttndi now holds it as 
a perpetual fief, subject to a payment of Rs. 80,000 a year, 
in addition to the tribute of Rs. 40,000 payable under the 
treaty of 1818. 

Bishan Singh died in 1821 and was succeeded by his son 
Ram Singh, then ten years of age. The murder of his minister, 
Kishan Ram, in 1830 by an armed party from Jodhpur would 
have probably caused hostilities between the two States but for 
the intervention of the British Government. Maharao Raja 
Ram Singh’s attitude towards the British Government during 
the Mutiny of 1837 was one of apathy and lukewarmness, 
which in the case of the rising of the State troops at Kotah 
amounted almost to an open support of the rebels’ cause, due 
in some measure to the fact that the chief was not on good 
terms with the Maharao of Kotah. He, however, received in 
1862 the usual sanad conferring on him the right of adoption, 
was created a G.C.S.I. and a Counsellor of the Empire in 
1877, and a C.I.E. in 1878. His rule was old-fashioned but 
popular, and was remarkable for the strict integrity he evinced 
in all his actions. He himself was described as the most 
conservative prince in conservative Rajputana, and a grand 
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specimen of a true Rajput gentleman. He died full of years 
and honours in 1889, having ruled for nearly sixty-eight 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Raghubir Singh, the 
present Maharao Raja, who was invested with full governing 
powers in 1890. The only recent event of importance has 
been the great famine of 1899-1900. The administration is 
conducted largely on the same old-fashioned lines. His 
Highness was made a K.C.S.I. in 1897 and a G.C.I.E. in 
1901, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns; he has no 
surviving sons, and his nearest relation is his brother. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 819, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
254,701,(1891) 295,675, and (1901) 171,227. The decrease 
of 42 per cent, during the last decade was due to the great 
famine of 1899-1900, and to the outbreak of a severe type of 
fever which followed it. The State is divided into twelve tahsils 
and contains two towns, Bundi and Naenwa. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


Subdivision. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

ui 

1 

H 

Villages. 

Bundi town 

I 


>9.313 

- > 4-3 

1,29? 

Arila tahsii 


33 

7,978 

- 30-8 

106 

Arnetha tahsii . 


17 

5,886 

— l6.I 

48 

Barundhan tahsii 


”5 

15,226 

-49.I 

243 

Deyi tahsii 


90 

> 5 , 4 >fl 

- 44-3 

331 

Gothra tahsii . . 


99 

I 8,486 

— 52-7 

549 

Gaindoli tahsll . 

... 

92 

18,698 

— 30.0 

I90 

Hindoli tahsii . 


119 

18,521 

— 59*5 

650 

Karwar tahsii . 


53 

> 2.457 

- 34-7 

216 

Lakheri tahsii . 


44 

9 , >36 

- 38-5 

IOI 

Naenwa town . 

X 


4,501 

- 26,1 

301 

Patan tahsii 

... 

34 

13,247 

- 18.1 

189 

Selor tahsll 


9 ° 

9,298 

- 59-7 

84 

1 alwas tahsll . 


3 r 

3,065 

-487 

104 

State total 

2 

817 

171,227 

— 42*1 

4,207 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 156,359, or over gi per cent, 
of the total; Musalmans, 8,377, or nearly 5 per cent.; and 
Jains, 6,482, or nearly 4 per cent. The language mainly spoken 
is known as Haraoti, a form of Jaipur!, which is one of the 
four main groups of Rajasthani. 

The most numerous caste in the State is that of the Minas, 
numbering 22,000, or about 13 per cent, of the total. They 
once possessed a good deal of this territory, and were noted as 
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daring and expert plunderers, daeoity being their profession 
and their pastime; they have now settled down and become 
very fair agriculturists and soldiers. A wild tract of country 
in the vicinity of the cantonment of Deoli is called the Mina 
Kherar ; it consists of several villages belonging to the Bundi, 

Jaipur, and Mewar States, which are inhabited by Parihar 
Minas, or Minas who claim descent from the Parihar Rajputs 
who used to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur. Owing to the 
civilizing influence of the Deoli Irregular Force, now the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment, the Mina Kherar is at the present time as 
peaceable as it was formerly turbulent. After the Minas come 
the Gujars (18,000), who are cattle-dealers and breeders and 
agriculturists; the Brahmans (17,000), the Malis or gardeners 
(13,000), the Mahajans or bankers and traders (11,400), and 
the Chamars or workers in leather (10,700). Taking the 
population as a whole, more than 53 per cent, live solely by 
the land, and many more are partially agriculturists. 

In the northern half of the State the soil is for the most part General 
hard and stony, and dependent on the rainfall for moisture; ^ rnau |‘ 
generally speaking, the only harvest here is the kharif sown ditions. 
when the rain falls, and gathered about October. The southern 
half of Bundi is, on the other hand, rich in alluvial soils; the 
south-eastern taksl/s are covered almost entirely with a rich 
black cotton soil, capable of producing almost any crop, while 
in other parts the soil is a light sandy loam rendered fertile by 
means of numerous wells. 

The principal rains crops are maize, jowar, and ntung ; while Agricul- 

in the cold season wheat, barley, gram, opium, linseed, &c., l ; lral stetis- 

\ ... , , tics and 

are sown. I he area ordinarily cultivated is estimated at about principal 

420 square miles, of which 178 are under wheat, 32 under crops. 

cotton, and 20 under poppy. 

Cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, and camels are all bred in con- Live-stock, 
siderable numbers, but are in no way remarkable. Pasturage 
is abundant in ordinary years. 

The area irrigated is about 70 square miles, almost entirely Irrigation, 
from wells, of which there are about r0,000. Leathern buckets 
drawn up with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an 
inclined plane are universally used for lifting the water. The 
only irrigation tanks are those at Hindoli and Dugari, which 
are said to irrigate 240 and 600 acres respectively. 

Large tracts of Bundi are woodland, and the forest area is Forests, 
returned as about 890 square miles. The commonest trees 
are the khair (Acacia Catechu), kkejra (Prosopis spicigera), babul 
(Acacia arabica'', dhak (.Butea frondosa), mahua (Bassia lati- 
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folia), gular {Ficus glomeraia), sal {Shorea robusta), goiya 
(.Trema orientalis), nlm {Melia Azadirachtd), pipal {Ficus 
religiosa), bar {Ficus bengalensis ), aonla {Phyllanthus Emblica ), 
tamarind, and tendu {Diospyros tomentosd). The forests are 
not systematically worked, but are fairly protected. The net 
forest revenue is about Rs. 4,000. 

The iron mines in the north-west corner were at one time 
extensively worked, but are now deserted. Limestone admir¬ 
ably adapted for building purposes is found in several parts. 

The manufactures are unimportant. There is a cotton-press 
belonging to the State at Baori, 10 miles from Deoli, in which 
on an average about 44,000 maunds of cotton are pressed 
yearly at a profit to the Darbar of about Rs. 21,000. In the 
working season sixty hands are employed. 

Commerce. The chief exports are cotton, oilseeds, spices, opium, hides, 
gum, wool, and ghi ; while the chief imports include piece- 
goods, sugar, rice, salt, and metals. 

Means of There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 

cation!' 1 ' 1 Nasirabad on the Rajputana-Malwa line, 87 miles north-west 
of Bundi town, and Baran on the Indian Midland Railway, 
65 miles to the south-east. The Nagda-Muttra line, now 
under construction, will, however, traverse the eastern portion 
of the territory, while the proposed Baran-Ajmer-Marwar Rail¬ 
way, the earthwork of which was practically completed during 
the famine of 1899-1900, is to run close to the capital. The 
total length of metalled roads is nearly 47 miles, and of un¬ 
metalled roads 9! miles, all maintained by the State. There 
are, in addition, the usual country tracks. The only Imperial 
post office is situated at the capital, but the Darbar has a local 
postal system of its own. 

Famine. Famine is an exceptional occurrence. Distress is said to 
have been prevalent in 1833-4, while in 1868-9 there was 
great scarcity of fodder and two-thirds of the cattle perished. 
The State suffered severely in 1899-1900, and it was not until 
the famine had well advanced that the Darbar made any 
practical effort to relieve the prevailing distress. Grain, fodder, 
and water were alike deficient. Fifty per cent, of the cattle 
are said to have died, and, excluding cholera and small pox, 
the death-rate among human beings was higher than it should 
have been. More than 3,000,000 units were relieved on works, 
and 754,000 in poorhouses ; the total direct expenditure by 
the Darbar exceeded 37 lakhs, while land revenue to the extent 
of 4 lakhs was remitted. In addition, a further sum of about 
i'8 lakhs, granted by the committee of the Indian Charitable 
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Relief Fund, was spent in giving extra food to the people and 
providing them with bullocks, grain, &c. 

The State is governed by the Maharao Raja, assisted by Adminis- 
a Council, which is divided into five departments under five 
working members. The twelve tahsils are each under a tahsll- 
ddr , and smaller subdivisions are under patwaris and shahnas. 

For the guidance of the various courts of justice the State Civil and 
has its own criminal and civil codes, based on Hindu law, the ?” tice 
customs of the country, and the similar enactments of British 
India. The lowest court is that of the kotwdl.\ whose juris¬ 
diction is confined to the capital; this official disposes of petty 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 25 in value, and on the criminal 
side can pass a sentence of one month’s imprisonment or fine 
up to Rs. 11. Next come the courts of the tahsildars, of the 
two kiladdrs or governors of the forts of Taragarh (at the 
capital) and Naenwa, and of an official known as the jaglr 
bakhshi, who disposes of petty cases occurring in the estates of 
the jjglrddrs. These courts have the same criminal powers 
as the kotwdl , and decide civil suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in 
value. The superior civil and criminal courts, namely those of 
the Hakim diwani and Hakim faujdari, are located at the 
capital; they hear appeals against the decisions of all the courts 
mentioned above, and try cases beyond their powers. The 
civil court decides suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value, while 
the criminal court can punish with imprisonment up to one 
year and fine up to Rs. too. The highest court is that of the 
Council, the final appellate authority in the State; it disposes 
of all cases beyond the powers of the two tribunals last 
mentioned, and when presided over by the Maharao Raja can 
pass sentence of death. 

The normal revenue is nearly 6 lakhs, the chief sources Finance, 
being land (including tribute from jagirddrs ), about 3-6 lakhs ; 
and customs, i-8 lakhs. The ordinary expenditure is about 
S'6 lakhs, the main items being: cost of establishment (civil 
and judicial), 1-3 lakhs; army and police, 1-3 lakhs; tribute, 
i-2 lakhs; and household expenditure (including the chiefs 
privy purse), 1-2 lakhs. Owing principally to the famine of 
1899-1900, the State owes about a lakh to the British Govern¬ 
ment, but has ample assets. 

Bundi has had a silver coinage of its own since the time of Currency. 
Shah Alam II, and there have been various issues under 
different names. Up to 1901 four kinds of rupees were 
current in the State: namely, the old rupee struck between 
1759 and 1859; the Gyarah sana or rupee of the eleventh 
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year of Akbar II ; the Ram shahi, struck between 1859 and 
1886, and named after the late chief; and the Katar shahi, 
first coined in 1886, and so called from the dagger (katar) on 
its obverse. Of these coins, the Gyarah sana was always 
largely mixed with alloy, and was therefore used for charitable 
purposes, weddings, &c.; but the other rupees were at one 
time or another of the same value as the British rupee. The 
Bundi rupees depreciated to such an extent that, in 1899-1900, 
162 of them exchanged for 100 British rupees. In 1901 the 
Darbar declared that in future the sole legal tender, besides 
British coin, would be the Chehra shahi , which it proceeded 
to coin and issue. This rupee is said to be of pure silver, 
and now exchanges for 13^ British annas. 

The land revenue was formerly collected partly in cash and 
partly in kind, but since 1881 has been paid entirely in cash at 
rates then fixed by the Darbar. There are said to be 142 
different rates for ‘ wet ’ and 99 for ‘ dry ’ land ; they vary with 
the quality of the soil, the distance of the field from the village 
site, &c. The maximum and minimum rates per acre are : 
for ‘ wet ’ land Rs. 14-14-0 and Rs. 2-3-0, and for ‘ dry ’ land 
Rs. 8 and 2% annas respectively, all in the local currency. In 
the khdlsa area, comprising about two-thirds of the State, the 
cultivator, so long as he pays the demand regularly, is not dis¬ 
turbed in his possession. The bhumias, now few in number, 
are always Rajputs; they hold a few acres of land rent-free, 
and in return render miscellaneous services. They receive 
small quantities of grain from the cultivators of their villages, 
and every third year pay from one-third to one-half of their 
annual income to the Darbar. The chauth-battas , so called 
from the rent payable by them having been fixed at one-fourth 
of the produce of their fields, are also Rajputs, and their 
number is comparatively large. They now hold their land at 
a reduced rate and perform the same duties as the bhumias, 
but they receive no perquisites from their villages and are 
excused the tribute to the Darbar every third year. Lands 
are held on jagir tenure by relations and connexions of the 
chief, by other Rajputs, and in some cases by officials in lieu 
of salary. Some of the jdgirddrs hold their lands rent-free, 
but the majority pay tribute; all have to perform service 
when called on, both in person and with their contingents, 
but the number of the latter is dependent rather on the will of 
the chief than on any fixed rating. All jagir estates are liable 
to be resumed for misconduct. Khairat lands, or those 
granted to Brahmans or religious and charitable institutions, 
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are held rent-free and cannot be alienated. If the holder has 
no male issue, the land is resumed. 

The military force consists of 350 regulars (100 cavalry, Army. 

200 infantry, and 50 artillerymen) and 400 irregular infantry; 
there are 48 serviceable guns. 

The police force consists of 722 men, all unmounted. Of Police and 
these, 79 do duty at the capital and the remainder are.dis-■' al,s- 
tributed over 13 thanas in the rest of the State. The Central 
jail has accommodation for 149 prisoners, and there are small 
lock-ups at the head quarters of each tahsll. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Bundi stands Education, 
fifteenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2-5 per cent. (4-7 males and o-i females) able to read 
and write. Only two educational institutions are maintained 
by the State: namely, a high school at the capital, and a 
small vernacular school at Naenwa, which are attended by 
200 boys, of whom 60 study English. There are said to 
be about 12 indigenous schools under private management 
The total State expenditure on education is about Rs. 3,000 
a year. 

There is but one hospital, at the capital; it is maintained Hospitals 
by the Darbar at a cost varying from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500 
a year. Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, and is everywhere 
backward. A staff of 2 vaccinators is kept up, which in 1904-5 
successfully vaccinated only 561 persons, or about 3 per 
x,ooo of the population, while the average number vaccinated 
in each of the previous five years was but 164. 

[.Rajputana Gazetteer , vol. i (1879, under revision).] 

Bundi Town.—The capital of the State of the same name 
in Rajputana, situated in 25 0 27' N. and 75 0 39' E., about 
too miles south-east of Ajmer city. It is said to be named 
after"a Mina chieftain called Bunda, from whose grandson it 
was taken by Rao Dewa about 1342. Population (1901), 

19,313. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph 
office, a jail, a high school attended by 160 boys, and a hos¬ 
pital with accommodation for ir in-patients, in which 9,362 
cases were treated in 1904 and 343 operations were performed. 

Bundi is one of the most picturesque towns in Rajputana. 

It is situated in a gorge nearly surrounded by wooded hills, and 
is entirely enclosed within walled fortifications through which 
ingress and egress are obtained by means of four gateways: 
namely, the Bhairon gate on the west, the Chaogan gate on 
the south, the Patan Pol on the east, and the Shukl Baori gate 
on the north. The streets and houses rise and fall with the 
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unevenness of the ground, and some of the suburbs have crept 
upwards on both of the northern slopes. The principal bazar, 
nearly 50 feet in width, runs throughout the whole length of 
the town, but the other streets are narrow and very irregular. 
The palace, rising up above the town in pinnacled terraces on 
the slope of a hill having an elevation above sea-level of over 
1,400 feet, is a striking feature of the place. Tod writes that, 
throughout Rajputana, which boasts many fine palaces, that 
of BQndi 

1 is allowed to possess the first rank, for which it is indebted 
to situation not less than to the splendid additions which it 
has continually received : for it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder, and yet the whole so well har¬ 
monizes and the character of the architecture is so uniform 
that its breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the pecu¬ 
liarity of the position and serve to diversify its beauties.’ 

Above the palace is the fort of Taragarh, and a spur of the 
same hill is surmounted by a large and very handsome chhatri , 
called the Suraj or ' sun-dome/ whose cupola rests on sixteen 
pillars and is about 20 feet in diameter. Beyond this to the 
north-west lies the Phul Sagar or ‘ (lower tank,’ and a 
small palace, the summer residence of the chief; and to the 
south-west of this is the Naya Bagh or Bajrangbilas. To the 
north-east of the town is another tank, the Jet Sagar or Bara 
Talao, on the embankment of which stands an open palace 
called the Sukh Mahal; and a little farther on is the Sar Bagh, 
the place of cremation for the Bundi chiefs. Immediately to 
the east of the town rises an abrupt cliff 1,426 feet above the 
sea, and on its summit is a small mosque said to have been 
built before the Hara Rajputs came here, and called after 
Mfran, a Muhammadan saint, whose tomb is at Ajmer. 

Dablana. —Village in the State of Bundi, Rajputana, situ¬ 
ated in 25 0 35' N. and 75° 40' E., on the left bank of the Mej 
river, about 11 miles north of Bundi town. Population (1901), 
1,136. A battle was fought here about 1745 between the Hara 
Rajputs under Maharao Raja Umed Singh and a large army 
sent by Maharaja Isri Singh of Jaipur, in which the former 
were defeated. 

Dugari. —Village in the State of Bondi, Rajputana, situated 
in 25° 40' N. and 75° 49' E., about 20 miles north-east of 
Bandi town. Population (1901), 1,531. The village was 
granted in jagtr to a younger son of Maharao Raja Umed 
Singh about the middle of the eighteenth century, and is still 
held by one of his descendants. To the north-west is the 
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largest sheet of water in the State; it is known as the Kanak 
Sagar, has an area of about three square miles, and its dam is 
said to have been built in 1580 at a cost of 2 lakhs. A pic¬ 
turesque palace, enclosed within meagre fortifications, stands 
on a prominent hill in the vicinity. 

Hindoli. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in the State of Bundi, Rajputana, situated in 25° 35' N. and 
75 0 30' E., about 15 miles north-west of Bundi town. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 2,162. The village is picturesquely situated at the 
base of some low hills, on one of which stands a palace built 
by Pratap Singh, a member of the ruling family, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. To the north of the village lies 
an artificial lake, about 1 square mile in area, called the Ram 
Sagar after a Mahajan named Rama Sah, who is said to have 
constructed its embankment about 500 years ago. At the 
north-eastern extremity of the dam is a group of handsome 
cenotaphs, all of the seventeenth century. 

Keshorai Patan. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Bundi, Rajputana, situated in 25° 17' N. 
and 75° 57' E., on the northern bank of the Chambal, about 
12 miles below Kotah town and 22 miles south-east of Bundi 
town. Population (1901), 3,773. The place claims a very 
remote antiquity, local historians affecting to trace its tradi¬ 
tions back to the mythological period of the Mahabharata. 
In old days it was a wild jungle, known as Jambu Karan from 
the number of jdviun trees (in Sanskrit jambu ) and of jackals 
(in Sanskrit jambuk ) found there. The original name of the 
town was Rantideo Patan, after Raja Rantideo, chief of Ma- 
heshwar and cousin of Raja Hasti, the founder of Hastinapur. 
The oldest inscriptions found are in a couple of sail temples 
on the banks of the river, which are supposed to bear dates 
a. d. 35 and 93 ; it is also stated that, long before this period, 
one Parasram built the Jambu Margeshwar or Keshwar temple 
sacred to Mahadeo. The building gradually fell into decay 
and was reconstructed in the time of Rao Raja Chhatarsal 
(1631-58), to whom also is due the erection of the larger 
temple of Keshorai, for which the town is now famous, though 
the foundations were actually laid in the time of his prede¬ 
cessor. This temple contains an image of Keshorai, a name 
for Vishnu, and attracts yearly a large crowd of worshippers. 
It possesses no marked architectural beauties, and has been so 
incessantly covered with fresh coats of whitewash that it looks 
not unlike a huge piece of fretwork in wax or sugar which the 
heat or moisture has partially melted. The tahsil of Patan, 
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one of the most fertile of the State, was ceded to the Peshwa 
in the eighteenth century for assistance rendered in expelling 
a usurper, and was by him transferred, two-thirds to Sindhia 
and one-third to Holkar, Under the treaty of 1818 the por¬ 
tion held by Holkar was restored to Bundi, while under the 
treaty of i860 with Sindhia the sovereignty of the remainder 
of the tract was transferred to the British Government, who 
made it over in perpetuity to Bundi on payment of Rs. 80,000 
a year. 

Naenwa. —Town in the north of the State of Bundi, Rajpu- 
tana, situated in 25° 46' N. and 75° 51' E., about 27 miles 
north-east of Bundi town. Population (1901), 4,501. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and ditch, both in fair preserva¬ 
tion, and is flanked on the north-east and south-west by three 
tanks, from which the fosse can be flooded at pleasure. The 
largest of these tanks, the Nawal Sagar, is said to have been 
built by a Solanki Rajput, Nawal Singh, in 1460. The 
town contains a handsome little palace and a vernacular school 
attended by 40 boys. 

Tonk State.— A Native State, situated partly in Rajputana 
and partly in Central India, and consisting of six districts 
separated from each other by distances varying from 20 to 
250 miles. The Rajputana districts are Tonk., Aligarh, 
and Nimbahera, while those in Central India are Chhabra, 
Pirawa, and Sironj. The State lies between 23 0 52' and 
26° 29' N. and 74 0 13' and 77 0 57' E., and has a total area of 
about 2,553 square miles, of which 1,114 are in Rajputana and 
1,439 i n Central India. The characteristics of almost every 
district differ. Tonk and Aligarh are flat and open, with here 
and there a ridge of rocky hills covered with scrub jungle. 
Nimbahera is intersected by a broken range of hills, and the 
country to the south-west is high table-land. The Chitor hills 
extend to the north-eastern corner and include the highest 
peak of the State, 1,980 feet above the sea. The northern 
and central parts of Chhabra are open, while the rest of the 
district is hilly and well wooded. Pirawa and Sironj are un¬ 
dulating, the southern portions of each being hilly and some¬ 
what overgrown with jungle. A ridge of the Vindhyas traverses 
Sironj from north to south, and divides it into two distinct 
tracts, that to the west being about 1,800 feet above the sea. 
The principal rivers are the Banas and the Parbati. The 
former flows for about 30 miles through, and for another 
10 miles along the border of, the Tonk district; it is ford¬ 
able during the winter and summer, but in the rains becomes 
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a swift and angry torrent, upwards of half a mile in breadth 
and sometimes 30 feet deep. It is said to have risen -in great 
flood in 1875, and in its passage down to and past Tonk city 
to have swept away villages and buildings far above the highest 
watermark. The Mashi and Sohadra rivers join it in this dis- 
-trict, and two other of its tributaries, the Gambhlr and the 
Berach, flow for short distances through Nlmbahera. The 
ParbatT, which forms the eastern and northern frontiers of 
Chhabra, is from 80 to 200 yards broad. In the hot season 
it ceases to flow, but during the rains ferries ply at Chaukl, 

Gugor, and other places. The river Sind rises in Sironj, but 
attains to no size there. 

A considerable part of the Tonk district is covered by the Geology, 
alluvium of the Banas, and from this a few rocky hills com¬ 
posed of schists of the Aravalli system protrude, together with 
scattered outliers of the Alwar quartzites. Nlmbahera is for 
the most part covered by shales, limestone, and sandstone 
belonging to the Lower Vindhyan group, while the Central 
India districts lie in the Deccan trap area, and present all the 
features common to that formation. 

Besides the usual small game, antelope, ravine deer, and Fauna. 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are common in the plains, and 
leopards, sambar (Cervus unicolor ), and wild hog are found in 
many of the hills. An occasional tiger is met with in the south¬ 
east of Aligarh, the north-east of Nlmbahera, and parts of 
Pirawa and Sironj, and there are a few chltal (Cervus axis) in 
Nlmbahera and the Central India districts. 

The climate of Tonk and Aligarh is, on the whole, dry and Climate 
healthy, though malarial fevers prevail during and after the rainfall 
rains. Hot winds blow almost continuously in April and May, 
but the nights are comparatively cool. The remaining districts, 
situated in or close to Malwa, enjoy a good climate. The 
annual rainfall in the Rajputana portion of the State averages 
between 25 and 26 inches, of which four-fifths are received in 
July and August. In the rest of the territory the fall varies 
from 30 inches in Chhabra to 38 in Sironj. At Tonk city 
the heaviest fall of rain in any one year exceeded 57 inches 
in 1887, and the lightest was about 10 inches in 1899. 

The ruling family are Pathans of the Buner tribe. In the History, 
reign of Muhammad Shah, one Taleh Khan left his home in 
the Buner country and took service in Rohilkhand with All 
Muhammad Khan, a Rohilla of distinction. His son, Haiyat 
Khan, became possessed of some landed property in 
Moradabad, and to him in 1768 was born Amir Khan, the 
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founder of this State. Beginning life as a petty mercenary 
leader, he rose in 1798 to be the commander of a large army 
in the service of Jaswant Rao Holkar, and was employed in 
the campaigns against Sindhia, the Peshwa, and the British, 
and in assisting to levy the contributions exacted from Rajpu- 
tana and Malwa. It was one of the terms of the union 
between Amir Khan and Holkar that they should share equally 
in all future plunder and conquest, and accordingly in 1798 
Amir Khan received the district of Sironj. To this Tonk and 
Pirawa were added in 1806. Nimbahera in 1809, and Chhabra 
in 1816. On the entrance of the British into Mahva, Amir Khan 
made overtures to be admitted to protection, but the conditions 
he proposed were too extravagant to be acceded to. He received, 
however, the offer of a guarantee of all the lands he held under 
grants from Holkar, on condition of his abandoning the 
predatory system, disbanding his army of fifty-two battalions of 
disciplined infantry and a numerous body of Pathan cavalry, 
and surrendering his artillery, with the exception of forty guns, 
to the British at a valuation. His request to be confirmed in 
lands obtained from different Rajput States under every circum¬ 
stance of violence and extortion was positively rejected. To 
these terms Amir Khan agreed, and they were embodied in a 
treaty in November, 1817. To the territories thus guaranteed 
(the five districts above mentioned) the fort and pargana of 
Rampura, now called Aligarh, were added by the British 
Government as a free grant, and a loan of 3 lakhs, afterwards 
converted into a gift, was made to him. Nawab Amir Khan 
died in 1834 and was succeeded by his son, Wazfr Muhammad 
Khan, who, during the Mutiny, repulsed with comparatively 
few men an attack made on the Tonk fort by the combined 
forces of the Nawab of Banda and Tantia Topi. For these 
services, his salute was raised from 15 to 17 guns, and in 1862 
he received a satiad guaranteeing the succession to his family 
according to Muhammadan law, in the event of the failure of 
natural heirs. He died in 1864. His son and successor, 
Muhammad All Khan, was unpopular with his subjects. He 
forbade the building of Hindu temples, or even repairs to 
existing ones, and in his overpowerng desire to increase the 
revenue he resorted to every means of wringing money from 
jagirdars and cultivators. In consequence of his abetment of 
a treacherous attack on the uncle and followers of his tributary, 
the Thakur of Lawa, he was deposed in 1867 by the British 
Government, and placed under surveillance at Benares, where 
he died in 1895. As a further mark of the displeasure of 
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Government, the salute of the ruler of Tonk'was reduced to 
11 guns. The former salute of 17 guns was regranted to the 
present chief in 1877 for his life only, but was permanently 
restored to the State in 1878. Muhammad All Khan was 
succeeded in 1867 by his son, Muhammad Ibrahfm All Khan, 
the present Nawab. For about two years the State was ad¬ 
ministered by a Council of Regency, controlled by a resident 
British officer, but the Nawab was entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment in 1870. The important events of the present rule have 
been the famines of 1868-9 and 1899-1900; the revenue 
survey and settlement; the construction of the railway in the 
Chhabra district; and the establishment of regular courts of 
justice, schools, hospitals, and dispensaries. His Highness 
was created a G.C.I.E. in 1890. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 1,294, and The 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: P eo P le - 
(1881) 338,029, (1891) 380,069, and (1901) 273,201. The 
decrease of about 28 per cent, since 1891 is ascribed to the 
famines and scarcities of the decade, notably the famine of 
1899-1900, which was followed by a disastrous type of fever. 

The State contains one city, from which it takes its name, and 
four towns. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 
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In 1901 Hindus numbered 225,432, or more than 82 per 
cent, of the total; Musalmans, 41,090, or 15 per cent.; and 
Jains, 6,623. More than 99 per cent, of the Musalmans belong 
to the Sunni sect. The languages mainly spoken in the Raj- 
putana parganas are Hindi, MewarT, and Urdu, and in the 
Central India districts MalwI. 

The principal castes are the Chamars, who number 29,600, Castes 
or about 10 per cent, of the total; Pathans, 17,500, or about and 
6 per cent.; Brahmans, 16,000, or nearly 6 per cent.; Malta- °io°ns. a 
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jans, 15,000, or over 5! per cent.; Minas, 14,000, or over 
5 per cent.; and Gujars, 13,000, and Shaikhs, 11,600, both 
between 4 and 5 per cent. The chief occupation of the people 
is agriculture, more than 45 per cent, living by the land, while 
many others are partially agriculturists. Nearly 10 per cent, 
are workers in leather, horn, and bones, and about 5 per cent, 
are engaged in the cotton industry. 

The various districts resemble each other to this extent, that 
all are, speaking generally, favoured with good soil and water. 
The soils of the State may be broadly divided into : (1) the 
dark series, of which there are two varieties, the black friable 
soil known as kali in the Rajputana districts, mdl in Chhabra, 
khandan in Pirawa, and mar in Sironj, and a soil somewhat 
lighter in colour and less fertile than kali, and generally classed 
as dhamni ; (2) the soils known as bhuri and pili, and in Sironj 
as parwd ; and (3) the inferior and stony soils, the more 
common varieties being barra, pathar, ratri, barli , and in 
Sironj rakar. Nlmbahera and Pirawa are famous for rich 
black soil peculiarly adapted for poppy cultivation, and Sironj 
in point of soil can bear comparison with either of them. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khdlsa lands, 
paying revenue direct to the State, which cover an area of 
1,786 square miles, or 69 per cent, of the total area. The 
cultivable area is 1,439 square miles, of which 506 square 
miles, or about 35 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4. The 
percentages varied from 21 in Sironj and 35 in Pirawa to 54 in 
Tonk and 59 in Aligarh. 

Of the total cropped area, jowdr occupied about 36 percent., 
wheat 21, gram 10, maize 7, til 5, cotton 4-I and poppy nearly 
3 per cent. Two-fifths of the area under wheat was in Sironj, 
and the cultivation of the poppy is practically confined to 
Chhabra, Nlmbahera, and Pirawa. 

The indigenous cattle of the Rajputana districts are of an 
inferior type, and all the best animals are imported ; those 
of the Central India districts are, however, of a better class. 
Goats and sheep of the ordinary breed are reared in consider¬ 
able numbers. 

Of the total khdlsa area cultivated, 40 square miles, or about 
8 per cent., were irrigated. Irrigation is almost entirely from 
wells, the water being lifted by means of the charas or leathern 
bucket. The average area irrigated from tanks is only 740 
acres, almost entirely confined to the Tonk district. 

The area under forests is about 106 square miles, but much 
of this, especially in the Rajputana districts, consists of scrub 
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jungle and grass reserves. In Chhabra and Sironj' teak and 
ebony are found, and there are some sandal-wood trees in 
Pirawa; but the forests are not scientifically treated. Till 
recently the forest revenue, derived mainly from grazing fees 
and the sale of minor produce, averaged about Rs. 4,000 and 
the expenditure Rs. 2,000 ; but the subject of forest con¬ 
servancy has since received more attention, and the receipts 
and expenditure are now about Rs. 16,500 and Rs. 11,500 
respectively. 

The iron mines at Amli in Aligarh, near Dungla in Nlmba- Minerals, 
hera, and at Latehri in Sironj are said to have been worked 
formerly, but they did not pay expenses, and have been closed 
since about 1850. The sandstone quarries in the Tonk and 
Nimbahera districts yield slabs excellent for building purposes. 

Good cotton cloth is woven throughout the State, the best Arts arid 
kinds being produced in Tonk and Sironj. Felt rugs and ^[’“ r " es 
saddle-cloths are made in Tonk ; plated utensils of daily use 
in Nimbahera ; and guitars and pen-cases carved in wood and 
inlaid with ivory in the Central India districts. A cotton-press 
and ginning factory at Nimbahera town is the property of a 
banker of Jaora. 

The chief exports are cereals, cotton, opium, hides, and Commerce 
cotton cloth; and the chief imports are salt, sugar, rice, and tl,idc ' 
English piece-goods, tobacco, and iron. The trade of Tonk 
and Aligarh is mostly with Jaipur city by road, and thence by 
rail to Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, &c. The exports 
of the Central India districts go to Bhopal, Gwalior, Indore, 

Jhansi, and Ujjain. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway (Ajmer-Khandwa branch) Means of 
runs for about 16 miles through a portion of the Nimbahera. COI ? munl ' 
district; this section was opened for traffic in r88r, and has Railways, 
one station (at the head-quarters town) in Tonk territory. The 
only other railway in the State is that known as the Blna-Baran, 
which runs for about 22^ miles through the Chhabra district. 

This section was built by the Darbar at a cost of about 
r4-7 lakhs, was opened for traffic in 1899, and has recently 
been sold to the Gwalior State. The net earnings have 
averaged about Rs. 19 000 a year, or about per cent, on the 
capital outlay. 

The total length of metalled roads is 48 miles and of unme- Roads, 
tailed 47 miles. Of the former, the most important is that 
connecting the cities of Tonk and Jaipur. Its length in Tonk 
territory is 13 miles, and it was completed in 1877 at a cost of 
about Rs. 50,000. Of unmetalled roads about 38 miles in the 
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Nlmbahera district, between Naslrabad and Nimach, and 
Nlmbahera and Udaipur, were constructed by the British 
Government about 1870; but these roads have been largely 
superseded by the railway, and are now merely fair-weather 
communications. 

There are six Imperial post offices in the State, one at the 
head-quarters of each district, and four telegraph offices. 

The Rajputana districts, especially Tonk and Aligarh, are 
somewhat liable to famines and scarcities. In 1868 in Tonk 
and Aligarh the monsoon did not set in till the middle of July, 
and ceased altogether at the end of that month. The kharif 
crops perished; there was scarcity of grass and water, and 
70 per cent, of the • cattle are said to have died. In 
December, 1868, wheat was selling at and other grains at 
8 seers per rupee. Relief works and a poorhouse were opened 
and helped in some degree to alleviate suffering; but the 
distress is said to have been intense, and deaths from positive 
starvation were lamentably numerous. The direct expenditure 
appears to have been nearly 2 lakhs, and remissions of land 
revenue amounted to a similar sum. Tn 1896 the kharif 
crops of the Rajputana districts suffered from want of rain, and 
there was a certain amount of suffering. About 4,700 persons 
were relieved daily on works or in poorhouses for a period of 
eight months (February to September, 1897). In the great 
famine of 1899-1900 the Rajputana districts were severely 
affected, while those in Central India enjoyed comparative 
immunity. The rains ceased in July, 1899, and grass, water, 
fodder, and crops all failed. Relief works were started in 
September and kept open for twelve, months ; similarly poor- 
houses were open from February to October, 1900. Nearly 
4,000,000 units were'relieved at a cost of about 3-7 lakhs. 
The climax was reached in June, 1900, when wheat and jowar 
were selling at less than 6 seers per rupee. The mortality 
among cattle was very high (50 per cent, are said to have 
died ); and to replace them large purchases of bullocks were 
made in Central India with money granted from the Indian 
Famine Fund. Including suspensions of land revenue 
(about 4-2 lakhs), and loans to agriculturists (1-5 lakhs), the 
famine cost the State about 8-| lakhs. The more recent 
scarcity of 1901-2 was confined to the Rajputana districts, and 
was due almost as much to the ravages of rats as to deficient 
rainfall. The distress was nowhere very great, and there was 
no need of gratuitous relief. 

The administration is ordinarily carried on by the Nawab, 
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assisted by a minister and a Council; but the post of minister, 
creditably held for many years by the late Sahibzada Sir 
Muhammad Obaidullah Khan, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., was abolished 
in 1903, and the Council now consists of four members. Under 
recent orders, the Political Agent, with the help of this Council, 
takes an active part in the guidance of the administration and 
the finances (subject to the control of the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Rajputana), a step necessitated by the indebtedness 
of the State. A nazim is in charge of each pargana , who is 
assisted by two peshkars , except in Aligarh, where there is only 
one, and other officials. 

The courts are guided generally by the Codes of British Civil and 
India. Except in the Tonk and Aligarh districts, the nazims f rim j nal i 
have no civil powers, and suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in JUS 1< ‘ e ' 
value are decided by one of the peshkars. Suits beyond their 
powers are transferred to the Civil Court {Nazim dlwdni) at 
the capital, which, with the assistance of a naib-nazim , disposes 
of all the civil business of the Tonk district as well as the more 
important suits from Aligarh. Criminal cases are heard by 
nazims and peshkars ; the powers of these officials vary, but 
speaking generally the former are second-class and the latter 
third-class magistrates. In Sironj the nazim is a first-class 
magistrate, while at the capital the Chief Magistrate {Nazim 
faujddri ) has enhanced powers, and deals not only with the 
cases occurring in Tonk, but also with the more important ones 
of other districts. Over the Civil Court and Chief Magistrate 
at the capital is the Appellate Court ; it tries all cases, civil or 
criminal, beyond their respective powers, and appeals against its 
decisions lie to the Council and the Nawah. The latter alone 
can pass death sentences. 

The normal annual revenue of the State is at the present Finance, 
time about ix lakhs, and the ordinary expenditure a little over 
9 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are: land (including 
certain taxes on artisans and payments made by those holding 
on privileged tenures), about 7 lakhs ; customs, x-B lakhs; 
compensation under the Salt agreement of 1882, Rs. 20,000; 
forests, Rs. 16,500; and stamps, about Rs. 13,000. The main 
items of expenditure are : civil and judicial staff (including the 
Council, the various courts, the district officials, and the forest 
and customs departments), 2-5 lakhs ; allowances to the Nawab 
and the members of his family, 2 lakhs; army, 1 -4 lakhs; 
police, Rs. 50,000; and public works, Rs. 45,000. The State 
is now in debt to the extent of about 14 lakhs ; this is due 
partly to bad seasons and partly to maladministration. The 
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realizable assets, including a cash balance of 2-3 lakhs, are 
estimated at about 11 lakhs, of which a considerable proportion 
represents arrears of land revenue, which can only be recovered 
gradually. 

In the Tonk and Aligarh districts the currency is known as 
Chanwar shahi, from the fly-whisk on the obverse. It has 
been coined at the Tonk mint since 1873, and consists of 
rupees and copper pieces. The rupee, not many years ago, 
exchanged for 15 British annas; in 1899 it was worth but ri, 
while at the present time it exchanges for between r3 and 
14 annas, and the rate varies almost daily. The currency in 
Sironj has, since 1862, been that known as Muhammad khdni, 
and it is about to be converted into British currency. In the 
remaining districts the British rupee has for many years been 
the sole legal tender in transactions between the Darbar and its 
subjects. The question of the conversion of the Chanwar 
shahi currency is under consideration. 

The land tenures of the State are jdgir, istimrari, nma.fi, and 
khd/sa. The estates held on the first three of these tenures 
cover an area of about 790 square miles, or 30 per cent, of the 
total area of the State. The majority of the jdgirddrs are 
members of the ruling family ; in some cases tribute is paid at 
2 \ annas per rupee of income, while in the case of those not 
belonging to the ruling family a succession fee (nazardna) is 
levied. As a rule, no service is rendered, though all are 
expected to assist the chief in case of necessity; adoption is 
allowed from among near relations, but is subject to the 
Nawab’s approval. Jslimrdrdirs hold on payment of a fixed 
quit-rent, and have to render service according to their means, 
and pay nazardna. Mudfi lands are granted as a reward or in 
charity, and the holders have to pay a fixed sum yearly, called 
saldna. In the khalsa area the system is ryotwdri ; the culti¬ 
vator pays revenue direct to the DarbSr, and so long as he 
does so punctually is seldom, if ever, ejected. 

In former times the land revenue was collected either in cash 
or in kind or in both ; and between the Darbar and the culti¬ 
vators there was a class of speculators who farmed the revenue 
for a term of years, and when in difficulties reimbursed them¬ 
selves at the ryots’ expense. This system was abolished in 
1887, when survey and settlement operations were started. 
Cash-rates per bigha were introduced throughout the State, the 
basis of assessment being the class of soil, the relative produc¬ 
tiveness of each class, the distance of the field from the village, 
&c. The first regular settlement was introduced in the various 
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districts between 1890 and 1892 for a term of fifteen years, 

subsequently extended till October, 1908. This settlement Revised 

was subjected to considerable criticism on the score of uneven sett 'eraent 

of 1807-9. 

assessment, excessive rates, &c., and was revised between 1897 
and 1899. The original and revised demands were respectively 
io*4 and 8-4 lakhs; and the rates per acre, as fixed at the 
revised settlement, vary from 3 or 4 annas to Rs. 6-8 for * dry ’ 
land, and from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 for 1 wet ’ land. 

The military force has been considerably reduced of late, and Army, 
now numbers 1,732 of all ranks: namely, 443 cavalry, 243 
artillerymen, and 1,046 infantry including the fort-garrisons. 

The annual cost is about 1*4 lakhs. There are 82 guns, of 
which 74 are said to be serviceable. 

Excluding the village chaukiddrs , the police force consists of Police and 
about 850 of all grades, or one policeman to every 3 square^ 8- 
miles, and to every 32r of the population. The force costs 
about Rs. 50,000 a year. Besides the Central jail at the 
capital, there is a subsidiary jail at the head-quarters of each 
district, where prisoners sentenced to six months or less are 
confined. 

In respect of the literacy of its population, Tonk stands Education, 
sixteenth among the twenty States andchiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2-3 per cent. (4-4 males and o-x females) able to read and 
write. The Central India districts are backward, only about 
r-2 per cent, of the population being literate. Excluding indi¬ 
genous schools (maktabs and pdthsdlas ), which are not under 
State management, there are 15 educational institutions in 
Tonk territory, 10 for boys and 5 for girls, and they are attended 
by about 800 pupils, half of whom are Muhammadans. Ten 
of the schools, including all those for girls and the high 
school, are at Tonk city, and there is one at the head-quarters 
of each of the other districts. In the latter, English is taught 
only at NTmbahera and Sironj. The total expenditure on 
education is about Rs. 9,000 a year. 

The State possesses 3 hospitals at the capital and 5 dis- Hospitals 
pensaries, one in each of the outlying districts, with accom- and 
modation for 46 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases pensancs ' 
treated was 33,996, of whom 617 were in-patients, and 
2,595 operations were performed; and the expenditure was 
about Rs. 13,000. 

Vaccination statistics are available only for the Rajputana Vaccina- 
districts. In 1904-5 a staff of six men successfully vaccinated tlon - 
3,167 persons, or about 22 per 1,000 of the population, com¬ 
pared with an annual average for the previous five years of 
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3,596, or 25 per 1,000. In the Central India districts vaccina¬ 
tion is backward. 

[T. C. Pears, Settlement Report (1893).] 

Aligarh District. —A pargana of the State of Tonk, 
Rajputana, lying between 25 0 36' and 26° 2' N. and 76° 3' 
and 76° 20' E., with an area of about 157 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north, west, and east by Jaipur; on the 
south-west and south by Bundi; and on the south-east by 
Kotah. The country is for the most part flat and open, but 
a range of well-wooded hills passes through the south-eastern 
corner. The population in 1901 was 17,063, compared with 
19,623 in 1891. There are 86 villages. The principal castes 
are Minas, Chamars, Gujars, Malis, and Mahajans, forming 
respectively about 21, 15, 8, 7, and 6 per cent, of the total. 
The district takes its name from its head-quarters and, like 
it, was formerly called Rampura. Little is known of its 
early history. The Hara Rajputs of Bundi are said to have 
possessed it (or parts of it) from 1688 to 1748, and for the 
rest of the eighteenth century it was held alternately by 
Holkar or the Jaipur chief. The town and fort were success¬ 
fully stormed by a British force under Colonel Don in May, 
1804, but in the following year were restored to Holkar. 
However, in 1818, on the final defeat of the latter’s army 
at Mehidpur, the district was annexed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and in 1819, together with the town and fort, was made 
over as a free gift to Nawab Amir Khan. More than half 
of Aligarh is now held on special tenures by jagirddrs and 
others, and the actual khalsa area is about 67 square miles. 
Of the latter, 59 square miles are available for cultivation, 
and the net area cropped in 1903-4 was 34 square miles, 
or 58 per cent., only 3 square miles being irrigated. Of 
the cropped area, joivar occupied about 43 per cent., wheat 
20, and til nearly 19 per cent. The soil is generally fertile, 
though somewhat light. The revenue from all sources amounts 
to about Rs. 36,000, of which five-sixths is derived from the 
land. The head-quarters of the district is a small town situ¬ 
ated in 25 0 58' N. and 76° 5' E., about 24 miles south-east 
of Tonk city. Its population in igor was 2,584. It is said 
to have been founded in 1644 by one Basant Rai, a Bohra, 
and was called Rampura after a Rathor Rajput, Ram Singh, 
in whose estate it was situated. The name was changed to 
Aligarh in the time of the first Nawab, Amir Khan. The 
town lies low and is unhealthy in the rains; it is surrounded 
by a rampart of considerable strength, and possesses a post 
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office, a lock-up, a vernacular school, and a small dispensary 
for out-patients. 

Nimbahera District. —A pargana of the State of Tonk, 
Rajputana, lying between 24 0 24' and 24° 49' N. and 74 0 13' 
and 74° 54' E., with an area of 383 square miles. It is irregular 
in shape, and consists of thirteen separate groups of villages, 
between which are to be found tracts belonging to Udaipur 
and Gwalior. Roughly speaking, the district is bounded by 
Gwalior on the east and by Udaipur elsewhere. The south¬ 
western part is high table-land; a broken range of hills runs 
north and south through the centre, and the Chitor hills extend 
to the north-eastern corner. The population in 1901 was 
40,499, compared with 65,013 in 189^ There are 197 villages 
and one town, Nimbahera (population, 5,446). The principal 
castes are Mahajans, Brahmans, Chamars, and Jats, forming 
respectively about 9, 7, 6, and 5 per cent, of the total. The 
district takes its name from its head quarters, which is said 
to have been founded by, and named after, a Paramara Rajput, 
Nlmjl, about 1058. Up to the time of Rana Ari Singh it 
formed part of Mewar. Ahalya Bai got possession about 
1775, and on her death it passed to Tukaji Holkar, who 
was succeeded by his son, Kashi Rao. Jaswant Rao Holkar 
shortly afterwards seized it; and in 1809 he granted it to his 
comrade in arms, Amir Khan, to whom its possession was 
guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 1817. 
During the Mutiny some slight opposition to British authority 
was offered by the local governor, and the Political Agent of 
Mewar on his own authority allowed the troops of Udaipur 
to occupy the district; but after the restoration of peace 
the Maharana was compelled by the British Government to 
return it to the Nawab of Tonk, and to account for the 
revenues during the time of his occupation. Of the total 
area, about 244 square miles, or 64 per cent., are khalsa, paying 
revenue direct to the State, and the khalsa area available for 
cultivation is about 200 square miles. Of the latter, nearly 
76 square miles, or 38 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, 
the irrigated area being about 1 r square miles. Of the cropped 
area, jowdr occupied nearly 29 per cent., maize 14, wheat 13, 
linseed 11, til 8, cotton 7, and poppy about 6 per cent. There 
is a great variety in the classes of soil, but the most prevalent 
is known as dharnni, being somewhat lighter in colour and 
less fertile than the true black soil. The revenue from all 
sources is about 2*4 lakhs, of which three-fourths is derived 
from the land. The Rajputana - Malwa Railway (Ajmer- 
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Khandwa section) traverses the eastern part of the district, 
and there is a station at Nimbahera town. 

Tonk District. —The second largest pargana of the State 
of Tonk, situated in the east of Rajputana, between 25° 52' 
and 26° 29' N. and 75° 31' and 76° i' E., with an area of 
about 574 square miles. It is bounded on every side by 
Jaipur territory, except on the north-west, where the small 
chiefship of Lawa intervenes, and at two places in the south-west 
and south, where there are outlying portions of Bundi. The 
country is flat and open, with an occasional ridge of bare rocky 
hills. The principal rivers are the Banas and its tributaries, 
the Mashi and Sohadra. The population in 1901 was 85,768, 
compared with 114,298 in 1891. There are 259 villages 
and one town, Tonk City (population, 38,759). The prin¬ 
cipal castes are Chamars, Jats, and Gujars, forming respectively 
about 16, 14, and 13 per cent, of the total. According to 
local records, Tonk was included in the Toda or Tori district, 
which, about the middle of the twelfth century, was held by 
one SatujI, a Chauhan Rajput. In the reign of Akbar it 
was conquered by Man Singh of Jaipur, but in 1642 one 
Rai Singh Sesodia got possession. In the following year a 
Brahman called Bhola obtained the grant of twelve deserted 
villages on the bhum tenure, and he built the old town of 
Tonk from which the district takes its name. The Hara 
Rajputs appear to have held it from 1696 to 1707, when it was 
retaken by Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur. Subsequently there 
were constant struggles for possession between Jaipur, Holkar, 
and Sindhia. It was seized by British troops in 1804, and 
shortly afterwards granted to Jaipur, but Jaswant Rao Holkar 
was not long in recovering it. In 1806 he gave it to Amir 
Khan, and it was subsequently included in the lands guaran¬ 
teed to the latter by the British Government in the treaty 
of 1817. Of the total area, 292 square miles are khalsa , 
paying revenue direct to the State, and the khalsa area avail¬ 
able for cultivation is about 245 square miles. Of the latter, 
129 square miles, or about 53 per cent., were cultivated in 
1903-4, the irrigated area being 11 square miles. Of the 
cropped area ,jomar occupied 39 per cent., wheat 16, gram 8, 
til 7, barley 6, bajra 5-t and cotton about 4 per cent. The 
soil is generally fertile, and is composed of a mixture of sand 
and black alluvium, the former predominating. The revenue 
from all sources is about 3-7 lakhs, of which more than 2 lakhs 
is derived from the land and nearly a lakh from customs. 

Chhabra District. —One of the Central India parganas 
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of the'State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes 
included in the political charge of the Resident at Gwalior. 
It has an area of 312 square miles, and lies between 24 0 28' 
and 24 0 53' N. and 76° 43' and 77 0 5' E., being bounded 
on the north by Gwalior and Kotah, on the west by Kotah, 
and on the south and east by Gwalior. It is in shape an 
irregular triangle, and consists of three natural divisions, 
agwara, munjwara, and pichwara, the first of which is flat 
and fertile, while the other two are crossed by a range of 
well-wooded hills. The principal rivers are the ParbatI and 
its tributary, the Andherl; neither actually enters the district, 
the former flowing along the entire eastern and northern 
borders, and the latter forming the western boundary for 
about 25 miles. The population in 1901 was 36,046, com¬ 
pared with 46,473 in 1891. There are 185 villages and one 
town, Chhabra (population, 6,724). The principal castes 
are Chamars, Dhakars, Brahmans, and Dodbas, forming re¬ 
spectively it, 9, 7, and 7 per cent, of the total. The Chhabra 
pargana is said to have been first colonized by the Khichi 
Chauhan Rajputs, and in 1295 Gfigal Singh of this clan 
founded the fort of Gugor, which was for a long time the 
chief town. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
district passed into the hands of Jaswant Rao Holkar, who 
in 1816 made it over to Amir Khan, to whom its possession 
was guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 
1817. Of the total area, about 245 square miles, or 78 per 
cent., are khalsa , paying revenue direct to the State, and 
the khalsa area available for cultivation is about 166 square 
miles. Of the latter, about 79 square miles, or 47 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated area being 7 square 
miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occupied about 36 per 
cent., jowar 29, gram 8, maize 6, and poppy 5^ per cent. 
The revenue from all sources is about 1-4 lakhs, of which 
three-fourths is derived from the land. Oranges are a speciality 
of the place, and are exported in considerable quantities. The 
Blna-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
runs for about 22 miles through the district, having two 
stations, one about a mile north of Chhabra town. 

Pirawa District. —One of the Central India parganas 
of the State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes 
included in the charge of the Political Agent, Malwa. It has 
an area of 248 square miles, and lies between 24 0 i" and 
24° 24' N. and 75 0 51' and 76° 11' E., being bounded on the 
north by Indore, on the west by Indore and Jhalawar, and 
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on the south and east by Gwalior. A group of Indore villages 
almost divides the northern from the southern half. The 
country is undulating in character, the uplands being chiefly 
reserved for grass, while the rich black soil in the valleys yields 
fine crops. The population in 1901 was 25,286, compared with 
40,806 in 1891. There are 126 villages and one town, the 
head-quarters of the district. The principal castes are Sondhias, 
Minas, Dangis, and Chamars, forming respectively about 20, 
14, 9, and 8 per cent, of the total. Nothing is known of the 
history of the district prior to the time of Akbar, when it 
formed part of the Kotri-Pirawa sarkar of the Subah of Malwa. 
It was included in the territory bestowed on Ratan Singh of 
Ratlam by Shah Jahan, but when Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur was Stibahdar of Malwa it was transferred to BajI Rao 
Peshwa. Subsequently, Holkar took possession, and in 1806 
Jaswant Rao Holkar made it over to Amir Khan, the grant being 
confirmed by the British Government under the treaty of 1817. 
Of the total area, 210 square miles, or 84 per cent., are khalsa , 
paying revenue direct to the Tonk Darbar, and the khalsa area 
available for cultivation is about 166 square miles. Of the 
latter, about 59 square miles, or 35 per cent., were cultivated 
in 1903-4, the irrigated area being nearly 6 square miles. Of 
the area cropped, joivar occupied 58 per cent., cotton 9, 
maize 8, and poppy 6 per cent. The revenue from all sources 
is about i*4 lakhs, of which four-fifths is derived from the land. 
The town of Pirawa is situated in 24 0 9' N. and 76° 3' E., 
about 140 miles almost due south of Tonk city. Its popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 4,771, Hindus forming nearly 50 per cent., 
Musalmans 31, and Jains about 19 per cent. The town, which, 
from the inscriptions in its Jain temples, appears to date from 
the eleventh century, contains a picturesque fort of no great 
age, a post and telegraph office, a small jail, a vernacular 
school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Sironj District. —One of the Central India parganas of the 
State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes included 
in the charge of the Political Agent, Bhopal. It has an area of 
879 square miles, and lies between 23° 52' and 24 0 2 1' N. and 
77 0 17' and 77 0 57' E., being bounded on the north, west, 
and east by Gwalior, on the south by Bhopal and Gwalior, and 
in the south-east corner by an outlying portion of Kurwai. 
A ridge of the Vindhyas traverses the district from north to 
south, dividing it into two distinct tracts; that to the east 
is known as ialeti (‘ lowland ’) and that to the west as upreli 
(‘highland’). There are no large rivers7 the Sind rises here, 
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but does not attain to any size till it has entered the Gwalior 
State on the north. The population in 1901 was 68,539, com¬ 
pared with 93,856 in 1891. There are 436 villages and one town, 
Sironj (population, 10,417). The principal castes are Chamars, 
Kachhls, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ah!rs, forming respectively 
about 14, 8, 6, 6, and 5-| per cent, of the total. The district 
is said to have been occupied in the eleventh century by 
Sengar Rajputs, who came to Malwa with Jai Singh Siddh-raj 
of Anhilvada Patan. In the sixteenth century their descen¬ 
dants opposed the advance of Sher Shah, who consequently 
devastated the country, having his head-quarters at the principal 
town which was called after him Sherganj, now corrupted to 
Sironj. In Akbar’s time, the district was one of the mahals 
of the Chanderi sarkdr in the Subah of Malwa, and was granted 
in jagir by the emperor to Gharlb Das, Khichl Chauhan of 
Raghugarh, as a reward for services. From 1736 to 1754 
it was held by BajT Rao Peshwa, and then passed into the 
possession of Holkar. In 1798 it was made over by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar to Amir Khan, and the grant was confirmed by the 
British Government in the treaty of 18x7. Sironj is the largest, 
and in many respects the most naturally favoured, district of 
the Tonk State. Of the total area, more than 729 square 
miles, or 83 per cent., are khalsa , paying revenue direct to the 
Tonk DarbSr, and the khalsa area available for cultivation 
is about 603 square miles. Of the latter, about 128 square 
miles, or 21 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated 
area being z square miles. Of the cropped area, wheat 
occupied nearly 29 per cent .,jowar 28, gram 19, maize 8, and 
cotton 4 1 per cent. The revenue from all sources is about 
i-6 lakhs, of which two-thirds is derived from the land. 

Chhabra Town. —Head-quarters of the pargana of the 
same name in the State of Tonk, RSjputana (within the limits 
of the Central India Agency), situated in 24 0 39' N. and 
76° 52' E., on the right bank of a stream called the Retri, 
about 125 miles south-east of Tonk city, and one mile south 
of Chhabra station on the Bina-Bitran branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,724. The 
town possesses a strong fort, said to have been built by the 
Khlchfs in the fifteenth century, a post and telegraph office, 
a small jail, a vernacular school, and a dispensary for out¬ 
patients. 

Nimbahera Town.— Head-quarters of the pargana of the 
same name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana, situated in 
24 0 37' N. and 74 0 42' E., on the Ajmer-Kbandwa section 
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of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 16 miles north-west of 
Nimach, 134 miles south of Ajmer, and about the same 
distance south-west of Tonk city. Population (ryot), 5,446. 
The town is surrounded by a rampart with towers, and has. 
a local reputation for the vessels of daily use, such as tumblers, 
plates, and rose-water sprinklers, made of a mixture of several 
metals. It possesses a cotton-ginning factory and press, both 
private concerns, a post and telegraph office, a small jail, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Sironj Town.—Head-quarters of the pargana of the same 
name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana (within the limits of the 
Central India Agency), situated in 24 0 6' N. and 77 0 43' E., 
about 200 miles south-east of Tonk city, and connected with 
the Kethora station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by a metalled road about 30 miles in length. Population 
(1901), 10,417. Sironj, in olden times, was doubtless a con¬ 
siderable city, situated on the direct route between the Deccan 
and Agra; but it has decayed rapidly, and its great empty 
bazars and the ruins of many fine houses alone testify to its 
former importance. Tavernier, who visited it in the seventeenth 
century, spoke of it as being crowded with merchants and 
artisans, and famous for its muslins and chintzes. Of the 
muslin he wrote that it was 

‘so fine that when it is on the person, you see all the skin 
as though it were uncovered. The merchants are not allowed 
to export it, and the governor sends all of it for the great 
Mughal’s seraglio and for the principal courtiers.’ 

This manufacture has unfortunately died out, and no recol¬ 
lection of its having once formed the staple trade of the place 
survives. The town possesses a post office, a small jail, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Tonk City. — Capital of the State and head-quarters of the 
district of the same name, in Rajputana, situated in 26° io' N. 
and 75° 48' E., about 2 miles to the south of the Banas river, 
60 miles by metalled road south of Jaipur city, and 36 miles 
north-east of the cantonment of Deoli. The old town, pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the slopes of a small range of hills, is 
surrounded by a wall and is somewhat closely packed; it 
is said to have been built about 1643 by a Brahman called 
Bhola. The new town, which lies to the south, contains 
various quarters named after successive Nawabs, and is long 
and straggling. To the south again is the fort called Bhumgarh,. 
while on the east are the remains of Amir Khan’s cantonment. 
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The population of the city was 40,726 in r88i, 45,944 in 
1891, and 38,759 in 1901. In the last year Musalmans 
numbered 20,571, or 53 per cent.; and Hindus 17,367, or 
more than 44 per cent. A municipal committee attends to 
the lighting and conservancy of the place. The Central jail 
has accommodation for 178 prisoners, and costs about 
Rs. r 5,000 a year to maintain. There are 10 schools, attended 
on the average by about 370 boys and 80 girls. The only 
notable institution is the high school, which teaches up to the 
matriculation standard of the Allahabad University. It is 
attended by more than 200 students, of whom 82 are reading 
English. There are 3 hospitals, including the small one 
attached to the jail, which have accommodation for 46 in¬ 
patients. The Walter Hospital, opened in 1894, is reserved 
for females, has 19 beds, and is under a qualified lady- 
doctor. 

Shahpura Chiefship. —Chiefship under the political super- goun- 
vision of the Haraoti and Tonk Agency, Rajputana, lying Varies, con- 
between 25° 29' and 2 5 0 53' N. and 74 ° 44' and 75 0 7'E., with driver’ 
an area of 405 square miles. It is bounded on the north and system, 
north-east by the British District of Ajmer, and on every other 
side by the Udaipur State, except in the north-east corner, 
where its border touches that of Kishangarh. A small de¬ 
tached tract lies about 5 miles to the west of its south-western 
boundary. The country is for the most part flat, open, and 
treeless, and contains much pasture-land. In the north are 
two small rivers, the Khari and the Mansi, which flow from 
west to east, unite near Phulia, and eventually join the Banas 
river north of Deoli. 

The northern portion of Shahpura is covered by the alluvium Geology, 
of these rivers. A few isolated rocky hills are to be found, 
formed of the schists of the Aravalli system, while in the south 
a large area is covered by the same rocks, traversed by nume¬ 
rous dikes and veins of granite. 

The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches, and has Rainfall, 
varied from over 44 inches in 1892 to about 10 in 1S95. 

The Shahpura family belongs to the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, History, 
being descended from Amar Singh I, Rana of Mewar about the 
end of the sixteenth century, through his son Suraj Mai. The 
chiefship of Shahpura came into existence about 1629, when 
Suraj Mai’s son, Sujan Singh, received from the emperor Shah 
Jahan, as a reward for gallant services, a grant of the pargana 
of Phulia out of the crown lands of Ajmer, on condition of 
performing service with 50 horsemen. Sujan Singh at once 
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changed the name of this district to Shahpura, after his bene¬ 
factor, and founded the town of the same name; he was 
thus the first chief of Shahpura. He was killed in 1658 at 
Fatehabad near Ujjain, when fighting on the side of Dara 
against Aurangzeb. His grandson, Bharat Singh, was the 
third chief, and received from the emperor Aurangzeb the 
title of Raja. The next chief was Umed Singh, who was 
killed at Ujjain in 1768, when fighting for Rana Ari Singh of 
Mewar against Mahadjl Sindhia. The seventh chief, Amar 
Singh (1796-1827), is said to have received from the Maharana 
of Mewar the title of Raja Dhiraj, which is accorded to his 
successors to this day. The eleventh and present chief is 
Raja Dhiraj Nahar Singh, who succeeded by adoption in 1870, 
received full powers in 1876, and was made a K.C.I.E. in 1903. 
Under the sanad of June 27, 1848, the chiefship pays to the 
British Government a tribute of Rs. 10,000, subject to the 
proviso that, if the customs duties levied in the Ajmer District 
be abolished, the chief shall, if the Government so wish, also 
cease to collect such duties, and in such a case the tribute 
shall be reduced to Rs. 2,000 a year. The chief has received 
the right of adoption. In addition to holding Shahpura directly 
by grant from the British Government, the Raja Dhiraj pos¬ 
sesses the estate of Kachhola in Udaipur, for which he pays 
tribute and does formal service as a great noble of that 
State. 

The number of towns and villages in Shahpura is 133, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: (1881) 
51,750, (1891) 63,646, and (1901) 42,676. The decline in the 
last decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900, and the severe 
outbreak of malarial fever which followed it. The chiefship 
is divided into the four tahsik of Shahpura, Dhikola, Kothian, 
and Phulia, with head-quarters at the places from which each 
is named. In 1901 Hindus numbered 38,541, or 90 per cent.; 
Musalmans, 2,520, or nearly 6 per cent.; and Jains, 1,543, or 
3 per cent. 

The most numerous castes are the Brahmans, Gujars, and 
Jats, almost all of whom are agriculturists, and the Mahajans, 
who are traders and money-lenders. Nearly 50 per cent, of 
the population are supported by agriculture, and about 20 per 
cent, are engaged in such industries as cotton-weaving and 
dyeing, pottery, carpentry, boot-making, &c. 

The soil is for the most part a fertile loam. The principal 
crops are bajra, jowdr , maize, til, and cotton in the rainy 
season, and wheat, barley, gram, and poppy in the cold season. 
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The area said to have been cultivated in 1902-3 was 247 square 
miles, or three-fifths of the entire area of the chiefship. About Irrigation. 
30 square miles were irrigated: namely, 17 from tanks and 
13 from wells. The country is well suited for tanks, and the 
subject of irrigation has been, receiving considerable attention 
during recent years. 

There are no real forests, but extensive grass reserves con- Forests, 
tain babul, ttjm, and other common trees useful for fuel. 

Surplus grass is regularly stored. 

The principal manufactures are the lacquered tables, shields, Arts and 
and toys, which have a more than local reputation; other arts 
are cotton-weaving of the ordinary kind, printing on fabrics, 
dyeing, and the manufacture of bangles from coco-nut shells. 

A cotton-press, the property of the chiefship, at Shahpura 
town gives employment to 80 men during the working season, 
and about 4,500 bales of cotton are pressed yearly. 

The chief exports are cotton and ghl to Bombay, and opium, Commerce 
hides, barley, maize, and til mostly to Beawar. The chief and trade - 
imports are piece-goods and sugar from Bombay, salt from 
Sambhar and Pachbhadra, wheat from Cawnpore, rice and 
tobacco from Ajmer, and cattle from Marwar and Malwa. 

There is no railway in the chiefship, but the RHjputana- Means of 
Malwa line runs parallel to, and about 12 miles distant from, 
the western border. The proposed Baran-Ajmer-Marwar Rail¬ 
way will, however, pass through the territory. The only 
metalled roads are in the vicinity of Shahpura town, and their 
length is about 2 miles. The only Imperial post office is at 
the capital, where there is also a telegraph office. The chief- 
ship maintains a postal system of its own. Letters on State 
service are carried free, and private letters at J anna each. 

The mails are carried by runners. 

Of famines prior to 1899-1900 there is very little on record. Famine. 
In 1869-70 there was severe distress; 68 per cent, of the cattle 
are said to have perished, about 2,000 persons emigrated, and 
9,000 died, mostly from fever or scurvy. There was scarcity 
in 1877-8, 1891-2, and ^95-6. The famine of 1899-1900 
was a severe one; the rainfall was about half the average, and 
practically no rain fell after the middle of July. Relief works 
were started in September, 1899, and continued till August, 

T900; 880,000 units were relieved on works, and 157,000 
gratuitously, at a cost of Rs. 77,600. Land revenue was 
remitted and suspended, advances were made, and loans were 
given to the jdgirddrs. Owing to the absence of fodder 
66 per cent, of the cattle died, but among human beings 
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deaths from starvation or the immediate effects of insufficient 
food were comparatively few. 

The chiefship is administered by the Raja Dhiraj, assisted 
by a Kamdar. Under the latter are a Revenue Collector and 
four tahsllddrs. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided 
generally by the Codes of British India. The lowest courts 
are those of the tahsllddrs , two of whom have the powers 
of a third-class magistrate, while three decide civil suits not 
exceeding Rs. 50 in value. Over them are the Faujdan 
(criminal) and Diwdni (civil) courts, presided over by two 
officials called hakims. The former can sentence to three 
years’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine, while the latter decides 
suits not exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value. Both hear appeals 
against the decisions of tahsllddrs. Over them is the Judicial 
Officer, who has the powers of a Court of Session except that 
he does not hear appeals, and decides suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 in value. Lastly, there is the Mahakma khas , which 
is the final appellate authority, and disposes of all cases beyond 
the powers of the Judicial Officer, subject to the proviso that 
all cases of heinous crime involving the punishment of death 
of imprisonment for life are reported to the Political Agent 
and disposed of in accordance with his advice. 

The normal revenue of the chiefship is nearly 3 lakhs, the 
chief sources being: land, about 1-7 lakhs; cotton-press, 
Rs. 29,000; customs, Rs. 17,000; and payments by jagirddrs, 
Rs. 8,500. The normal expenditure is about 2-6 lakhs, the 
chief items being: civil and judicial staff, 1-4 lakhs; private 
and household expenditure, Rs. 46,000; troops and police, 
Rs. 11,000 ; and tribute, Rs. r 0,000. These figures relate 
also to the estate of Kachhola. 

The coins current in the chiefship are the British, the Chitori 
of Mewar, and the Gydrah sana or Igdrah sana. The latter 
is a local coin struck by the Rajas of Shahpura since 1760 or 
1780, but the mint has been closed since 1870 under the 
orders of Government. The Gydrah sana rupee was formerly 
worth about ro or 10^ British annas, but now exchanges for 
about 8 annas. 

Of the 132 villages in the chiefship, 64 are khdlsa , 52 jdgir, 
and 16 muaji . Land under the last tenure is held free, while 
the holders of jagir land have to perform service and pay tribute. 
In the khdlsa area the land revenue is paid in cash on the kharif 
or rains crops, varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 per acre, while 
on the rabi or spring crops it is levied in kind, varying from 
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one-fourth to one-half of the produce. Save in a few cases, the 
tenants have no proprietary rights, and can be dispossessed 
at any time; but with the chief’s permission they can dispose 
of, or transfer, their right of cultivation. 

The military force consists of 44 cavalry, 65 armed and Army. 

176 general infantry, or a total of 285 of all ranks, with 
to serviceable guns. 

The police force consists of 400 men, of whom 42 are mounted Police and 
and 130 are ckauktdars. The only jail is at the capital and Jalls ' 
has accommodation for 29 prisoners; the daily average number 
in 1904 was 20. The jail manufactures are unimportant and 
on a very small scale, consisting of cotton carpets, matting, 
and rope. 

In respect of the literacy of its population, Shahpura stands Education, 
third among the States and chiefships of Rajputana with 
5-3 per cent, able to read and write : namely, 9-8 per cent, of 
the males and 0-4 of the females. There are only four schools, 
of which three, including a girls’ school, arc at the capital, and 
one at Kothian in the north-west. The daily average atten¬ 
dance at these four institutions in 1904-5 was 200, and the 
expenditure about Rs. 4,000. 

A hospital is maintained at the capital, which cost Rs. 1,840 Medical, 
in 1904. Vaccination is not popular. In 1904-5 the vaccinator 
successfully vaccinated 894 persons, or about 21 per 1,000 of 
the population. 

Shahpura Town. —Capital of the chicfship of the same 
name, in Rajputana, founded about 1629 by Sujan Singh, the 
first chief of Shahpura, and named after the emperor Shah 
Jahan. It is situated in 25 0 38' N. and 74° 56’ E., about 

19 miles by unmetalled road east of Sareri station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and 60 miles south-by-south-east 
of Ajmer city. Population (rgoi), 8,974. The town is 
surrounded by a wall having four gates, and possesses a com¬ 
bined post and telegraph office ; a jail with accommodation 
for 29 prisoners; an Anglo-vernacular school, with boarding¬ 
house attached, at which the daily average attendance in 
1904-5 was 50; a couple of primary schools attended by 
129 boys and 20 girls; and a hospital with accommodation for 

20 in-patients. Outside the walls and close to the Kund gate 
stands the Ramdwara or monastery of the Ramsanehi sect of 
mendicants. This sect is said to have been founded about 
T50 years ago by one Ram Charan Das, and the mahant or 
high priest resides here. The Ramsanehis (or ‘lovers of 
Ram ’) have no belief in the worship of idols, and their chief 
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tenet is the repeating of the name Ram, They shave the 
head, moustache, and beard completely, and usually cover 
their bodies with an ochre-coloured sheet, though some do not 
wear more than a simple loin-cloth at any season, They live 
by begging and do not marry, but adopt chelas or disciples 
from the Brahman, Rajput, and Mahajan castes. 
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Eastern Rajputana States Agency.— One of the eight 
political charges into which Rajputana is divided, comprising 
the three States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli, and lying 
between 26° 3' and 27 0 50' N. and 76° 34' and 78° 17' E. It 
is bounded on the north by the Gurgaon District of the Pun¬ 
jab ; on the west by Alwar and Jaipur ; on the south and 
south-east by Gwalior; and on the east by the Agra and 
Muttra Districts of the United Provinces. The head-quarters 
of the Political Agent are at Bharatpur. The population 
increased from 1,043,867 in 1881 to 1,076,780 in 1891, and 
then fell to 1,054,424 in 1901; the small decrease of 2 per 
cent, during the last decade is ascribed to famines in 1896-7 
and 1899-1900. The total area is 4,379 square miles, and the 
density of population is nearly 241 persons per square mile, as 
compared with 76 for Rajputana as a whole. Although seventh 
in size among the political divisions of Rajputana, the Agency 
stands fourth as regards population. In 1901 Hindus formed 
86 percent, and Musalmans more than 13 per cent, of the total. 
Christians numbered 150, of whom 74 were natives. The 
following table gives certain particulars for the three States 
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There are altogether 2,271 villages and n towns. The 
largest towns are Bharatpur (43,601), Karauli (23,482), 

Dholpur (19,310), and Die (15,409). 

Bharatpur State. —State in the east of Rajputana, lying daries,con- 
between 26° 43' and 27 0 50' N. and 76° 53' and 77 0 46'E., figuration, 
with an area of about 1,982 square miles. It is bounded on an ,i r j ver 
the north by the Gurgaon District of the Punjab ; on the west systems. 
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by Alwar; on the south-west by Jaipur; on the south by 
Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur; and on the east by the Agra 
and Muttra Districts of the United Provinces. In shape 
Bharatpur is an irregular quadrilateral, narrowing from south 
to north, with spurs projecting into Alwar, Dholpur, and Agra. 
The central tahsils are level, while the northern are to some 
extent, and the southern considerably, diversified by hills. 
The general aspect is that of an immense alluvial plain, fairly 
well wooded and cultivated, with detached hills in the north, 
a hilly and broken district (called the Dang) in the south, and 
low narrow ranges on parts of the western and north-eastern 
frontiers. The highest hill in the State is in the west near 
Alipur, 1,357 feet above the sea. The principal rivers are the 
Banganga or Utangan, the Gambhlr, the Kakand, and the 
Ruparel; they usually cease to flow about two months after 
the rainy season is over. The Banganga enters the State on 
the west and flows for about 55 miles due east to the Agra 
border. Its floods were formerly, owing to the neglect of the 
old irrigation works by Maharaja Jaswant Singh, the cause of 
widespread ruin and agricultural depression not only along 
the course of the stream in Bharatpur, but also farther east 
in Agra; and the remonstrances of the United Provinces 
Government led to the appointment in 1895 of an Executive 
Engineer with the primary object of controlling them. Since 
then there have been no further complaints of damage in 
Agra, chiefly because the irrigation works undertaken for the 
proper distribution of the floods have caused them to be freely 
utilized in Bharatpur, and have converted them from a curse 
into a blessing, The Gambhlr enters the State at the south 
western corner, and flows for about 35 miles, first east and 
next north-east, to Kurka, where it joins the Banganga. The 
Kakand is, or rather was, the chief affluent of the Gambhlr; it 
is now most effectively dammed by the great Bareta band. 
The Ruparel comes from the Thana Ghazi hills in Alwar, 
where it is sometimes called the Laswari, from the site of the 
famous battle-field of that name on its banks, and on entering 
Bharatpur near Gopalgarh is immediately held up by the 
Sikri band. 

Almost the whole of the northern portion of the State is 
covered with alluvium, from which rise a few isolated hills of 
schist and quartzite -belonging to the Aravalli and Delhi 
systems respectively. The quartzites are well exposed in the 
Bayana hills in the south, where they have been divided into 
five groups : namely, Wer, Damdama, Bayana, Badalgarh, and 
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Nithahar. To the south-east, sandstones of Upper Vindhyan 
age are faulted down against the quartzites, and form hori¬ 
zontal plateaux overlooking the alluvium of the Chambal river. 

Besides the usual small game, wild hog, nilgai (Rose lap hus Fauna. 
tragocamelus), and occasionally wolves are found in the forest 
preserves ( ghannas ), and tigers and leopards in the Bayana and 
Wer hills. The so-called wild cattle, which used to be notorious 
for their ravages on the crops, have almost all been impounded, 
and a good many of them have been tamed, trained, and sold. 

Wild duck are extraordinarily plentiful in the cold season. 

The climate is on the whole dry and fairly healthy, but there Climate 
is a good deal of malarial fever and rheumatism during the 
rainy months, owing to the large area of land under water. In 
the hot months, a strong west wind blows, often night and day, 
and the thermometer stands very high. The mean tempera¬ 
ture at the capital is about 8i°; in 1904 the maximum was 
115 0 in May and the minimum 44 0 in December. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages about Rainfall. 
24 inches, of which 21 inches are received in July, August, 
and September. Speaking generally, the eastern tahsils have 
a greater rainfall than the western. The annual fall at the 
capital averages between 26 and 27 inches. The year of 
heaviest rainfall was 1873, when nearly 45 inches were regis¬ 
tered at the capital, while in 1896, at Bayana, only about 
8 inches fell. In July, 1873, the rainfall was excessive (nearly 
19 inches in the month). The canals and rivers overflowed 
their banks and inundated the country for miles round. Vil¬ 
lages are said to have been literally swept away by the floods, 
and the capital itself was saved with great difficulty. In 
August and September, 1884, more than 25 inches of rain fell ; 
large tracts were submerged for weeks, and the bands of tanks 
and public roads were breached all over the territory. Again, 
in August, 1885, the Banganga rose in high flood and the Ajan 
band burst in eighteen different places. About 400 square 
miles of Bharatpur and adjacent British territory were flooded, 
and much damage was done. Since 1895, when, as already 
stated, the control of the Banganga floods was taken in hand, 
there has been little or no further trouble, except in 1902, 
when considerable anxiety was caused by the Gambhlr over¬ 
flowing its northern bank. 

The northern part of the State was held by the Tonwar History. 
(Tomara) Rajputs, who ruled at Delhi, and the southern by the 
Jadon Rajputs, who had their capital at Bayana. The latter 
were first ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh 
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century, but soon regained possession; however, the entire 
territory passed into the hands of Muhammad Ghorl at the 
end of the twelfth century, and for 500 years was held by 
whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. In the time of the Mughals 
the State generally formed part of the Subah or province of 
Agra, but the northern tahsils, with the rest of the turbulent 
Mewat country, were often placed under a special officer. 

The present rulers of Bharatpur are Jats of the Sinsinwar 
clan, and claim descent from Madan Pal, a Jadon Rajput and 
the third son of Tahan Pal, who, in the eleventh century, was 
ruling at Bayana, and who subsequently possessed himself of 
almost all the State now called Karauli. It is said that one of 
Madan Pal’s descendants, Bal Chand, kept a Jat woman as his 
concubine, and by her had two sons (Bijai and Sijai) who were 
not admitted into the Rajput brotherhood, but were regarded 
as Jats. Having no got or clan of their own, they took the 
name of Sinsinwar from their paternal village, Sinsini (8 miles 
south of Dig), and from them are descended the chiefs of 
Bharatpur. These early Jats were the Ishmaelites of the 
jungles, and their sole- occupation was plunder. The first to 
attain, notoriety was Brijh, a contemporary of Aurangzeb ; he 
is considered the founder of the State, and was killed in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, defending his little capital 
of Sinsini against the attack of an imperial army which had been 
sent to punish'him. About the same time another member 
of the family established himself in Thun (1* miles west of 
Sinsini), and became master of 40 villages. Churaman, the 
seventh son of Brijh, became the acknowledged leader of the 
Jats of Sinsini and Thun, built forts there, and possessed him¬ 
self of Dig, Kumher, and other places of importance. He also 
joined forces with another Jat of the Sogariya clan, named 
Khern Karan, and so ravaged the country that the roads to 
Delhi and Agra were completely closed. Farrukh Siyar in 
1714 endeavoured to conciliate them by giving them titles and 
several districts in jagir, and they ceased from plundering for 
a time; but hereditary inclinations were too strong and oppor¬ 
tunities too tempting, and they soon resumed their former 
avocations. In 1718 the Jaipur chief, Sawai Jai Singh, was 
sent with a strong force to expel Churaman from the country, 
and Thun and Sinsini were invested. The Jats, after a gallant 
defence, were about to capitulate, when the Saiyid brothers, 
who then controlled the government, and were at the head of 
a faction opposed to the Jaipur chief, made peace direct with 
the Jat envoy in Delhi, and Jai Singh retired in disgust. Two 
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years later Churaman supported the Saiyids against Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, but soon after he quarrelled with his son, and 
in 1722 ‘ took poison by swallowing a diamond.’ The Cincin- 
natus of the Jats, as Tod calls him, was succeeded by his son, 
Mohkam Singh, who ruled for a very short time. His first step 
was to imprison his cousin, Badan Singh, whom he feared as 
a rival, but the Jats insisted on his release. Badan Singh 
invited Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur to attack Thun, 
and the place was captured after a six months’ siege, Mohkam 
Singh escaping with his life. Badan Singh was thereupon pro¬ 
claimed Raja of I)Ig, on condition of paying tribute to Delhi, 
and this year (1722) marks the recognition of Bharatpur as 
a separate State. 

Badan Singh lived till about 1755, but soon after his acces¬ 
sion left the administration to his capable and successful son, 
Suraj Mai, who raised the Jat power to its zenith. In 1733 
he captured the old fort of Bharatpur from Khem Karan, the 
rival Jat chief, whom he killed, and laid the foundations of the 
present capital. In 1753 he sacked Delhi, and in the following 
year successfully repelled the combined attack of the imperial 
forces aided by Holkar and Jaipur, and later on signally 
defeated Holkar at Kumher. His crowning achievement was 
the capture of Agra in 1761 (which the Jats held till 1774), 
together with the sovereignty of Agra and Muttra Districts, 
most of the territory now called Alwar, and parts of Gurgaon 
and Rohtak. Suraj Mai met his death in 1763 at the hands 
of a squadron of Mughal horse while making a foolhardy 
attempt to hunt in the imperial domains, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Jawahir Singh. The latter possessed the 
valour without the capacity of his father, but, nevertheless, 
during his short rule, extended the Jat possessions to their 
utmost limit. He lived chiefly in the Agra palace, where it 
was his whim to sit on the black marble throne of Jahangir, 
and it was here that he was murdered in June, 1768. 

From the death of Jawahir Singh the power of the Jats 
began to decay and their dominions to contract. The process 
was hastened by family dissensions, the increasing influence 
of the Marathas, and the rise of a powerful rival in the chief 
of the new-born Rajput State of Alwar, to whom the Alwar 
fort was surrendered by the Bharatpur forces in 1775, an< i w ho 
by the end of the century succeeded in expelling the Jats from 
all the northern parganas of Alwar. Jawahir Singh’s imme¬ 
diate successor, Ratan Singh, ruled for only nine months, and 
was followed by his son, Kesri Singh, a minor. Nawal Singh 
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was appointed regent, but his brother, Ranjlt Singh, intrigued 
against him, and a period of great confusion ensued. In 
1771 the Marathas, taking advantage of the discord, expelled 
the Jats from all their conquests east of the Jumna; while 
Najaf Khan, who espoused the cause of Ranjlt, recovered 
Agra in 1774, and by defeating Nawal Singh at Barsana, and 
capturing Dig in 1776, broke the power of the Jats, and 
reannexed all their territory except the Bharatpur fiargana, 
which was left to Kesri Singh. The death of Nawal Singh 
at Dig was shortly followed by that of Kesri Singh, and Ranjlt 
Singh succeeded in 1776. The fortunes of the Jats, now 
at their lowest ebb, were partially restored through the inter¬ 
cession of the Rani Kishorl, widow of the great Suraj Mai, 
who, by her personal appeal to Najaf Khan, obtained the 
restoration of ten districts. These were, however, resumed 
on Najaf Khan's death in 1782 by his successor, Mirza Shafi, 
but the latter was murdered at Dig in the following year, 
and Ranjlt Singh recovered possession. In 1784 Sindhia, 
acting nominally on behalf of Shah Alam II, again confiscated 
the Bharatpur territories ; but, once more on the petition of the 
aged Rani, they were restored (in 1785) with the addition 
of Dig. Thenceforward Ranjlt Singh attached himself faith¬ 
fully to the cause of Sindhia, and was rewarded in 1795 with 
the grant of three more districts. These fourteen parganas 
now form the State of Bharatpur, but they have been re¬ 
arranged into ten lahstls. 

The early years of the nineteenth century were marked 
by the struggles of the Marathas and British for the supremacy 
of India. In September, 1803, the Vakils of Ranjlt Singh 
met Lord Lake with friendly overtures at Ballabgarh, with 
the result that an offensive and defensive alliance was con¬ 
cluded on the 29th of that month. A contingent of Bharatpur 
troops assisted in the capture of Agra, and took part in the 
battle of Laswari (in Alwar); and for these services Ranjlt 
Singh was rewarded by the grant of five additional districts. 
In 1804 war broke out between the British and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, to whom Ranjlt Singh, in defiance of his engagements, 
and unfortunately for himself and his State, allied himself. 
In November, 1804, the routed troops of Holkar were pursued 
to the fort of Dig, and the British army had advanced on to 
the glacis when a destructive fire of cannon and musketry 
was opened on it by the garrison, which consisted entirely of 
the troops of Bharatpur, The place was accordingly be¬ 
sieged, and carried by storm on December 23, 1804, and the 
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MarathSs and Jats fell back on Bharatpur. Then followed 
the memorable siege of Bharatpur (January 3 to February 22, 
1805). Lord lake’s force consisted of 800 European and 
1,600 native cavalry; 1,000 effective European infantry and 
4,400 sepoys; 65 pieces of field artillery, and a siege-train 
of six 18-pounders and 8 mortars. The engineer department 
included only three officers and three companies of Pioneers. 
Thus 5,400 infantry had to carry on the duties of the trenches 
against a garrison which, in point of numbers, was at least ten, 
if not twenty, times superior to themselves. The whole force 
of Ranjit Singh (8,000 men) and as many of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country as were considered fit to engage in 
the defence were thrown into the place, while the broken 
battalions of Holkar’s infantry had entrenched themselves 
under its walls. The British army took up a position south¬ 
west of the town, and the batteries were opened on January 7. 
Four assaults were delivered, the first on January 9, the second 
on January 21, the third on February 20, and the fourth 
on February 21 ; and all failed, the British losing 3,203 men iri 
killed and wounded. The besieging guns had, from incessant 
firing, become for the most part unserviceable; the whole of 
the artillery stores were expended; supplies were exhausted ; 
the sick and wounded were numerous, and it became necessary 
to raise the siege temporarily. By April Lord Lake was 
prepared for a renewal of operations, when Ranjit .Singh sued 
for peace, and a treaty was concluded on April 17, 1805. 
Under it, the five districts granted to him in 1803 were 
resumed, and he was made to pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs 
(7 lakhs of which were subsequently remitted), but was con¬ 
firmed in the possession of the rest of his territory. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1805, and his successors were his sons 
Randhlr Singh (1805-23) and Baldeo Singh (1823-5). The 
latter left a minor son, Balwant Singh, whose succession was 
recognized by the British Government, but who was opposed 
and cast into prison by his cousin, Durjan Sal. The Resident 
at Delhi moved out a force for the support of the rightful heir; 
but the operations were stopped by Government, who did not 
consider that their recognition of the heir apparent during the 
life of his father imposed any obligation to maintain him 
in opposition to the wishes of the chiefs and people. While 
Durjan Sal professed to leave the decision of his claims to the 
British Government, he made preparations to maintain them 
by force, and was secretly supported by the neighbouring 
Rajput and Maratba States. The excitement threatened to 
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end in a protracted war; and accordingly, with a view to the 
preservation of the public peace, it was ultimately decided 
to oppose the usurper and place Balwant Singh in power. 
Lord Combermere, the Commander-in-Chief, invested the 
capital in December, 1825, with an army of 20,000 men, well 
provided with artillery. Recourse was had to mining, and the 
place was stormed and taken, after a desperate resistance, on 
January 18, 1826. Durjan Sal was made prisoner, and de¬ 
ported to Allahabad. The ordnance captured amounted to 133 
serviceable and two broken and dismounted pieces, the prize 
money (£481,100) was distributed among the victorious army, 
and the charges of the war (25^ lakhs) were made payable 
by the Bharatpur State. Balwant Singh was installed as 
Maharaja under the regency of his mother and the superin¬ 
tendence of a Political Agent; but in September, 1826, the 
Rani, who had shown a disposition to intrigue, was removed, 
and a Council of Regency was formed. 

Balwant Singh was put in charge of the administration in 
1835 and died in 1853, leaving an infant son, Jaswant Singh. 
The Agency (abolished in 1835) was re-established and a 
Council formed. In 1862 the chief received the usual sanad 
guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, and in March, 1871, 
he obtained full powers. Maharaja Jaswant Singh, who was 
created a G.C.S.I. in 1877, and whose personal salute was 
raised in 1890 from 17 to 19 guns, died in 1893. The 
principal events of his time were the opening of the railway in 
1873-4; the famine of 1877 ; the agreement of 1879 for the 
suppression of the manufacture of salt; the abolition in 1884 
of all transit duties save those on liquor, opium, and other 
intoxicating drugs; and the raising in 1889-90 of an infantry 
and a cavalry regiment, the latter since replaced by a transport 
corps, for the defence of the empire. Jaswant Singh was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Ram Singh, who was installed 
in 1893, but, in consequence of his intemperate habits, was 
deprived of all powers in 1895. The administration was 
conducted, first by a Dlwan and consultative Council, and 
next by a Council only, under the general control of the 
Political Agent. In June, 1900, Ram Singh in a fit of passion 
killed one of his private servants at Abu, and for this wanton 
murder he was deposed. His son, Kishan Singh, the present 
Maharaja, was born in 1899. 

The principal places of archaeological interest are Bayana, 
Kaman, and Rupbas. There are also some fine specimens of 
Jat architecture of the eighteenth century at Dig. 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 1,302, The 
and the population at each of the three enumerations was: V eo P le - 
(1881) 645,540, (1891) 640,303, and (1901) 626,665. These 
figures show a decline of nearly 3 per cent, since 1881, which 
was due almost entirely to maladministration in the time of 
Jaswant Singh. There is some reason for suspecting that the 
figures for 1891 were intentionally exaggerated in order to 
conceal the decrease in population. The State is divided 
into the two districts or nizamats of Bharatpur and Dig, each 
containing five lahsils : namely, Bayana, Bharatpur, Nadbai, 
Kupbas, and Wer in the former; and Dig, Kaman, Kumher, 

Nagar, and Pahari in the latter. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 


Nizatnat- 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
i8qx and 1901. 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and write. 

Towns. 

V 

sx 

J2 

> 

Bharatpur 

4 

692 

366,533 

Not available. 

1',497 

Dig. 

3 

603 

260,133 

Not available. 

6,265 

State total 

7 

'.295 

626,665 

— 2.1 

17,762 


There are seven towns, the principal being Bharatpur 
City, Dig, and Kaman. At the Census of 190T, Hindus 
numbered 510,508, or more than 81 per cent., and Musalmans 
112,621, or nearly 18 per cent. The languages mainly spoken 
are Braj Bhasha, one of the principal dialects of Western Hindi, 
and Mewatl, one of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Chamars. They Castes and 
number 101,000, or about 16 per cent, of the total, and are 
workers in leather, cultivators, and field-labourers. Next come 
the Jats (93,000, or nearly 15 per cent.). There are several 
clans, the chief being that known as Sinsinwar. The Jats 
possess fine physique, a sturdy independence of character, 
and are for the most part agriculturists. The Brahmans 
number 65,000, or about 10 per cent, of the population. 

Some perform priestly duties, Others are in service (military, 
civil, or private), and a good many earn their livelihood by 
cultivation. There are several classes, but the Gaurs are said 
to predominate. The Meos (5^500, or about 8 per cent.) 
are found in every tahstl except Bayana and Rupbas, but are 
most numerous in Kaman, Nagar, and Pahari. A full account 
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of them will be found in the article on Mew at. They were 
formerly notorious for their predatory habits, but have now 
settled down to agriculture, in which they receive great assis¬ 
tance from their women, and run the Jats close for industry. 
The Gujars number 44,900, or about 7 per cent. They are 
mostly agriculturists, but some are cattle-dealers and breeders, 
and a few are in the service of the State. The Gujars may 
be divided into two main classes, K hSri and Laur; the latter 
is socially far superior to the former, and has the privilege of 
furnishing nurses for the ruling family. The main occupation 
of the people is agriculture, more than 58 per cent, living by 
the land, and another 2 per cent, being partially agriculturists. 
Over 15 per cent, are engaged in such industries as cotton¬ 
weaving and spinning, leather-work, pottery, carpentry, &c. 
Christian Out of 62 native Christians in 1901, 32 were Roman Catholics 
missions, (all in the Dig district), 14 Methodists, and 14 belonged to 
the Church of England. The Church Missionary Society 
established a branch at the capital in X902, while the American 
Methodist Mission at Agra has sent native Christian workers 
to two or three places in the State since 1901. 

General The soils are locally divided, with reference to irrigation, 
tfral con int0 c ^^ 1 ’ watere ^ from wells ; sairaba , watered from canals or 
ditions. bands, or benefited by drainage from hill-sides; and barani, 
dependent on rainfall; and with regard to quality, into chiknot , 
a stiffish clay or clayey loam—black in colour—the richest 
natural soil, and rarely manured; matiiyar , the ordinary loam, 
which has a mixture of sand, and is lighter in colour and more 
easily worked than chiknot —it is the common soil of the level 
plains and is much improved by manure; and bhur, the inferior 
sandy soil found at the foot of hills, on high uplands, and 
along the banks of streams, which is most common in Wer 
and Bayana in the south, and is suited only for the lighter 
crops, but its area is not considerable, being only about 
60 square miles. The soil of Bharatpur, taken as a whole, 
is probably superior to that of almost any other State in 
Rajputana; the territory has further the advantages of a good 
rainfall, and of having more than two-fifths of its area protected 
by wells 01 benefited by the annual inundations. 

Agri- The area of the State is 1,982 square miles, of which about 

cultural 384 square miles, or nearly one-fifth, are uncultivable, consist- 
anVprin- ' n 8 chiefly of forests, hills, grass preserves, rivers, roads, and the 
cipal crops, sites of towns and villages. The area available for cultivation 
is consequently 1,598 square miles; and the net area cropped 
in 1903-4 was 1,278 square miles, or more than 64 per cent. 
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of the total area of the State, and 80 per cent, of the area 
available for cultivation. Turning to individual crops, bdjra 
occupied 314 square miles, or 24 per cent, of the net area 
cropped; jowdr , 247 square miles, or 19 per cent.; gram, 
over 15 per cent.; barley over 8, wheat about 6, and cotton 
S per cent. 

The local cattle are small and hardy, but of inferior breed; Cattle, 
the best plough-oxen are usually imported from Alwar and the horses, & 
Punjab. To encourage horse and mule-breeding, stallions are e p ’ 
maintained at several places. Sheep and goats of the ordinary 
variety are kept in large numbers. Fairs are held yearly at 
Bharatpur city and Dig, usually in September or October. 

Of the net area cropped, 294 square miles (or 23 per cent.) irrigation, 
are irrigated, chiefly from wells. There are said to be more 
than 22,000 wells in the State, of which nearly 14,000 are 
masonry and the rest unbricked. A masonry well costs from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,200, according to depth and nature of subsoil, 
and irrigates about 6 acres, while an unbricked well costs from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. too, may last for from two to twenty years, and 
irrigates about 3 acres. Leathern buckets drawn up with a rope 
and pulley by cattle moving down an inclined plane are used 
for lifting the water, save in shallow wells, where a contrivance 
called dhenkli , consisting of a wooden pole with an earthen 
pot at one end and a weight at the other, is more popular. 

There are 164 irrigation works (bands and canals) maintained 
by the Public Works department, of which the following are 
the more important. The Bareta band across the Kakand 
river was commenced in 1866 but abandoned in 1869, after 
Rs. 70,000 had been spent, and the dam carried half-way 
across. Work was resumed in 1895 ar| d the dam was com¬ 
pleted in 1897. This is the only large storage reservoir in the 
State; the sheet of water is about 4 square miles in area, with 
a capacity below escape-level of 1,500 million cubic feet. There 
are three distributary channels, and the area annually irrigated 
is about 5,000 acres. The total expenditure since 1895 has 
been nearly 3 lakhs. Another old irrigation work is the Ajan 
band , which holds up the greater part of the inundations of 
the Banganga and Gambhlr rivers and distributes them. It 
was originally constructed about 100 years ago by Maharaja 
Ranjlt Singh, but subsequently fell into disrepair. It lias been 
steadily improved since 1895 a f a cust of about 1 -6 lakhs, and 
is now 12 miles long with 23 sluices, and supplies water to 
77 villages, the protected area in normal years being about 
31,000 acres. The Slkri band across the Ruparel river is 
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also an old work, having been constructed by Maharaja. 
Balwant Singh about 1840. It has recently been extended 
and improved at a cost of about 1-7 lakhs, and is now 14 miles 
in length with a number of distributary channels. The maximum 
area protected is about 28,000 acres. Numerous other irrigation 
works, large and small, have been constructed or restored since 
1895 at a total cost of about 8-5 lakhs. 

There are no real forests, but about 38 square miles are 
occupied by fuel and fodder reserves (locally called ghannas 
and riindhs), and the following trees are common: babul 
{Acacia arabica ), faras {Tamarix orientalis ), kandi {Prosopis 
spicigera), karel (Capparis apkylla), nlm {Melia Asadirachta), 
&c. Grass and wood are supplied for State animals; and, 
after the first crop of grass has been cut, the village cattle 
are allowed to graze on payment of a small fee. 

The State is poor in mineral products. Copper and iron 
are found in the hills in the south, but the mines have not 
been worked for many years. The famous sandstone quarries 
at Bansi Paharpur furnished materials for the most cele¬ 
brated monuments of the Mughal dynasty at Agra, Delhi, and 
Fatehpur Sikri, as well as for the beautiful palaces at Dig. The 
stone is of two varieties: namely, dark red, generally speckled 
with yellowish white spots or patches; and a yellowish white, 
homogeneous in colour and texture, and very fine-grained. 
The red variety is inferior for architectural purposes to the 
white, but is remarkable for perfect parallel lamination ; and, as 
it readily splits into suitable flags, it is much used for roofs 
and floors. The annual out-turn is about 14,000 tons, of which 
about two-thirds are sold to the public on payment of royalty, 
and the balance is utilized for State works. These quarries 
give employment to some 450 labourers, who are mostly Ujhas 
(or carpenters) residing in the neighbourhood, and whose 
monthly earnings average Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per head. 

The manufactures consist of coarse cotton cloth woven in 
all parts of the State, iron household utensils made at Dig, 
glass and lac bangles in various places, and pipe-bowls and 
clay pipes ( gaddas) at Nagar and the capital respectively. The 
most interesting manufactures are the chauris (or fly-whisks) 
and the fans made at Bhakatpur City of ivory or sandal-wood. 

The chief exports are cereals, oilseeds, cotton, gPl, sandstone, 
and cattle to Agra, Muttra, and Hathras, and to some extent 
to adjacent villages of Alwar, Dholpur, Jaipur, and Karauli. 
The main imports include rice, sugar, and molasses from 
Bareilly, Plllbhit, and Shahjahanpur; salt from S 5 mbhar; 
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English piece-goods from Delhi; metals from Hathras; and 
country cloth from some of the villages of Agra. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs for about 33 miles Means of 
through the centre of the State, from east to west, with four “ l r ’’™ uni ' 
stations on this length. The Cawnpore-Achhnera branch of Railways, 
the same railway passes through an outlying portion of the 
State in Muttra District, with a station at the village of 
Bhainsa, 

The total length of metalled roads is 165 miles, and of Roads, 
unmetalled roads 323 miles. All are maintained by the State, 
at an annual cost of about Rs. 97,000, and all were constructed 
by the State, except the Agra-Ahmadabad road (45 miles within 
Bharatpur limits), which was constructed by the British Govern¬ 
ment between 1865 and 1867. 

Imperial postal unity was accepted by the Darbar in 1896, p ° st and 
and there are now twenty post offices in the State, four of these 
being also telegraph offices. 

Bharatpur enjoys a good and fairly regular rainfall, which Famine, 
renders it more secure against famine and scarcity than most 
parts of Rajputana. In 1877 there was very little rain between 
June and September, and the khanf crops in some parts failed 
altogether, and in others were about one-fifth of the average. 

Numbers are said to have died from starvation, and about 
100,000 people emigrated. There was great delay in starting 
poorhouses and relief works, and the advances to agriculturists 
(about Rs. 80,000 in cash and 90 tons of grain) were quite 
inadequate to the necessities of the case. In 1895-6 and 
1896-7 there was severe drought and scarcity, almost amount¬ 
ing to famine, in the southern tahsi/s. Both crops failed 
largely, and many cattle died. Relief works were started in 
November, 1896, which gave employment to 3,400 units daily 
till August, 1897, the expenditure being about Rs. 1,40,000. 

Very little was done in the way of suspensions of land revenue, 
and pressure led to wholesale desertions. In 1899-1900 the 
State enjoyed comparative immunity, but there was a certain 
amount of distress, as the rainfall (19 inches) was badly dis¬ 
tributed. Relief works and poorhouses were started, advances 
were given to agriculturists, and suspensions and remissions of 
land revenue sanctioned. The cattle suffered from want of 
fodder, which, in spite of the prohibition of its export, was 
exhausted by May, 1900, and nearly 203,000 head are said to 
have died. More than 2,000,000 units were relieved on works, 
and over 83,000 gratuitously, and the direct expenditure was 
2-8 lakhs. 
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The Maharaja being a minor, the administration is carried 
on by a Council of four members under the supervision and 
general control of the Political Agent, all important matters 
being referred to the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 
Each member of Council is in immediate charge of a number 
of departments, and, subject to certain rules, disposes of all 
the work connected therewith. Each of the two districts into 
which the State is divided is for judicial purposes under a 
nazt'm, and for revenue purposes under a Deputy-Collector, 
while in each of the tahsils is a tahsildar , assisted by a naib- 
tahslldar. 

In the administration of justice, British procedure and laws 
are followed generally. The lowest courts are those of the 
naib-ta/isllddrs, who are third-class magistrates and can try civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value. The tahsi/dars have 
second-class powers as magistrates, and decide civil suits for 
sums not exceeding Rs. 200. Appeals against the decisions of 
these courts lie to the ndzitn of the district, who has the 
ordinary powers of a District Magistrate and can try civil suits 
without limit. Over the nazims is the Civil and Sessions Judge. 
On the civil side, his work is appellate only, while on the 
criminal side he tries original Sessions cases, and can sentence 
up to ten years’ imprisonment and fine to any extent. The 
highest court is the Council, which, besides hearing first 
appeals from the Civil and Sessions Judge, and second appeals 
from the nazims, gives judgement in murder cases, though a 
sentence of death requires the confirmation of the Governor- 
General’s Agent. Revenue suits are heard by the tahsilddrs 
and the Deputy-Collectors, subject to the supervision of the 
Council. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 3 r lakhs, and the 
ordinary expenditure about 28 lakhs. The chief sources of 
revenue are: land (including cesses), 21-7 lakhs; customs, 
3-3 lakhs; payment under the Salt agreement of 1879, 
1 -5 lakhs; and stamps, about Rs. 34,000. The main items 
of expenditure are: public works, 65 lakhs; army, 5-7 
lakhs; cost of Council, courts, and revenue staff, 3-3 lakhs; 
stables, elephants, &c., 2-2 lakhs; allowances to ex-Maharaja, 
Sardars, &c., i-i lakhs; and police, charities, and pensions, 
about a lakh each. These figures do not include the income 
and expenditure (approximately 2-1 lakhs) of the Deorhi tahsll , 
from which the expenses of the palace are defrayed. The 
financial position of the State is very satisfactory; the assets 
in 1905, including a cash balance of 8-9 lakhs and a sum of 
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25 lakhs in Government securities, amounted to about 38 lakhs, 
and there were no liabilities. 

British currency is the sole legal tender in the State. Currency. 
Formerly two mints were at work, namely at Dig and the 
capital, but the former is said to have been closed in 1878 and 
the latter in 1883. The old local rupee, called kali, used to 
be much the same in value as the British, but now exchanges 
for about ten British annas. 

The land tenures may be divided into khdlsa, muafi, and Land 
istimrari; and the areas under these tenures are respectively revenue. 
87-6, ri' 8 , and o-6 per cent, of the total area of the State. In 
the khdlsa villages the superior and final right of ownership is 
vested in the State, but the zamtnddrs also hold a subordinate 
proprietary right as long as they pay the demand. This right is 
heritable by their heirs, but cannot be alienated without the 
consent of the Darbar, and, even with that consent, cannot be 
alienated to non-agriculturists. The muafi tenure is of several 
kinds. Land may be given rent-free in charity ( pandrth ), or 
for religious purposes to temples, Brahmans, purohits, &c. 

Other land is held in inam, or on the chauth tenure. Formerly 
these were identical. F.states were granted rent-free by the 
earlier rulers to their brethren in arms, as a reward for past, or 
a guarantee for future, military services, and these services 
were defined in each case as so many guns, i. e. so many 
matchlock men. After Najaf Khan had seized Dig and 
Kflmher in 1776, some of these inamis admitted the Mughal 
supremacy and were made to pay chauth or one-fourth of the 
revenue; and when these districts were restored to Bharatpur, 
this payment was continued. This is said to be the origin of 
the chauth tenure generally ; but another form of it is in force 
in a few villages, under which one-fourth of the assessment is 
remitted, and three-fourths are taken by the State, military 
service being still rendered. Lastly, the Thakurs, Sard&rs, and 
relatives of the chief neither pay revenue nor perform service. 

There are only four istimrari villages, which are held on a 
fixed and permanent quit-rent. 

In the khalsa area, prior to 1855, the State in theory took 
one-third of the produce, a relic of Akbar’s land revenue 
system, which was levied either by actual division of the crop 
( batai ), or more frequently by appraisement of the yield of 
the standing crop ( kankut), which was converted into a cash 
demand at current rates. A further development led to the 
contract system, by which the zaminddr or the middleman 
(thekadar) contracted to pay a fixed sum for a year or term of 
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years. In practice, however, the State took all it could exact 
from the people, and much of the residue was swallowed up 
by rapacious and corrupt officials. The first summary settle¬ 
ment, for three years, was made in 1855, and the demand, 
based on the average collections of the previous ten years, 
was 14-2 lakhs. This was followed by a series of summary 
settlements, till in 1900 the first regular settlement was 
completed for a term of twenty years. The initial demand 
then fixed was 20-6 lakhs, and the final demand, owing to 
progressive assessment, rose to 21-4 lakhs in 1905-6. This 
settlement followed the Punjab lines, the net 1 assets ’ being 
calculated from a valuation of the produce. The assessment 
per acre of ‘wet’ land varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8-2-0, and of 
‘dry’ land from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8—0 ; and the incidence 
of land revenue per head of the rural population is Rs. 4-6-0. 

Army. The State maintains an Imperial Service infantry regiment 
of 652 of all ranks, excluding followers, and a transport corps 
consisting of 350 carts, 600 mules, and 368 men and followers. 
The infantry regiment was raised in 1889, and the transport 
corps in 1899, the latter taking the place of a cavalry regiment. 
The local irregular force numbers about 2,200 men, of whom 
513 are cavalry and 132 are gunners. There are 82 guns, of 
which 40 are said to be serviceable. The Imperial Service 
regiment and the transport corps cost usually about 3 lakhs, 
and the 'rest of the army 3-$ lakhs a year; but both are at 
present under sanctioned strength. 

Police and The police force is under a Superintendent, and numbers 

J alls - 760 of all ranks, of whom 25 are mounted. There are also 
more than 1,000 chaukldars, who keep watch and ward in 
their villages ; they receive no pay, but hold land at favoured 
rates, or get certain perquisites from the zamlndars. Till 
quite recently two jails were maintained in the State, namely, 
a Central jail at the capital and a District jail at Dig, which 
collectively had accommodation for about 220 prisoners, and 
cost about Rs. 25,000 a year; but the jail at Dig has lately 
been abolished. 

Edncation. In the literacy of its population Bharatpur stands eleventh 
among the twenty States and chiefships of RSjputana, with 
2-8 per cent. (5-2 males and o-r females) able to read and 
write. Excluding elementary indigenous schools (maktabs and 
fiathsalas), there are now 99 educational institutions in the 
State, of which 96 are maintained by the Darbar and the 
remaining 3 by the Church Missionary Society. The number 
on the rolls of these schools in 1904-5 was about 4,400, and 
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the daily average attendance about 3,100. The more important 
institutions are the high school, the Sanskrit school, and an 
Anglo-vernacular school for the upper classes at the capital, 
and an Anglo-vernacular school at Dig. Elsewhere the ver¬ 
nacular alone is taught. There are 4 girls’ schools, attended 
on the average by 100 girls. The State expenditure on 
education, including stipends and scholarships, is about 
Rs. 48,000 yearly. Fees are charged in some cases, and in 
1904-5 yielded about Rs. 1,000. 

Including the Imperial Service and jail hospitals, there are Hospitals 
7 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, with accommodation for 165 p^aries 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 145,165 
(1,950 being in-patients), and 3,904 operations were performed. 

The total expenditure was about Rs. 37,000. 

A staff" of 15 vaccinators under a native superintendent is Vaccina- 
employed, and in 1904-5 successfully vaccinated 27,641 tl0n ' 
persons, or 44 per 1,000 of the population, against an average 
during the previous five years of nearly 67 per 1,000. 

[C. K. M.Walter, Gazetteer of Bhurtpore State (Agra, 1868) ; 
Rajputdna Gazetteer , vol. i (1879, under revision); M. F. 

O’Dwyer, Settlement Reports (1898-1901); H. E. Drake- 
Brockman, Gazetteer of Eastern Rdjputana States (Ajmer, 

1905); Administration Reports of Bharatpur (annually from 
1895 -6). For an account of the first siege of Bharatpur, see 
J. Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (1826); J. N. Creighton, 
Narrative of the Siege and Capture of Bhurtpore (1830); and 
C. R. Low, Life and Correspondence of Sir George Pollock 
(1873).] 

Bayana. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 55' N. and 
77 0 18' E., close to the left bank of the Gambhir river, 
a tributary of the Bangangi, and about 25 miles south-by¬ 
south-west of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 6,867. The 
town contains a vernacular school, attended by 150 boys, and 
a hospital. The ancient name of the place was Sripatha. 

Two old Hindu temples were, till recently, used by the 
Musalmans as mosques, and each has a Sanskrit inscription. 

One of them, bearing date a.d. 1043, mentions a Jadon Raja, 

Bijai Pal, to whom is unanimously attributed the building 
of the well-known fort of Bijaigarh, which is situated on an 
eminence about 2 miles to the south-west, and is shown in all 
maps under the name of Badalgarh Kot. There are several 
old temples and remains in this fort, but the chief object of 
interest is a red sandstone pillar (lot) bearing an inscription 
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of the Varika king, Vishnuvardhana, a tributary of Sarnudra 
Gupta, dated in a.d. 372. Bijai Pal, whose descendants rule 
at Karauli, is said to have been killed about the middle of 
the eleventh century in a battle with Masud Salar, a nephew 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the fort was taken. It was soon 
after recovered by the Rajputs, only, however, to be again 
stormed successfully by Abu Bakr, Kandahari, whose tomb is 
still pointed out in the vicinity. Thenceforward, it seems to 
have been held by whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. Muhammad 
Ghori took it in 096 and Sikandar Lodi in 1492. Babar, 
writing in 1526, describes the fort as one of the most famous 
in India, and his son Humayun took it from the Lodls in 
1535. Bayana is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl as having 
in former times been the capital of a province of which Agra 
was but a dependent village. It possessed a large fort con¬ 
taining many buildings and subterraneous caverns, also a very 
high tower. The mangoes, some of which weighed above 
2 pounds, were excellent, and the place was famous for its 
very white sugar and its indigo, the latter selling from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 a maund 1 . 

[Indian Antiquary, vols. xiv and xv; J. F. Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions , p. 253.] 

Bharatpur City. —Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 27 0 13' N. and 77 0 30' E., on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 34 miles west of Agra, 875 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, and 815 miles north-east of Bombay. 
It is the sixth largest city in Rajputana, having a population in 
1901 of 43,601, compared with 66,163 in 1881 and 67,555 
in 1891. The large decrease of more than 35 per cent, is 
said to be due partly to exaggerated enumeration in 1891, and 
partly to the fact that, in the year last mentioned, several 
suburbs were considered as part «f the city, while in rpor they 
were treated as separate villages. According to the latest 
Census, Hindus number 30,784, or 70 per cent, of the total; 
Musalmans, 1^964, or over 27 per cent.; and Jains, 722. The 
city and fort are said to have been founded about 1733, and 
to have been named after Bharat, a legendary character of 
great fame in Hindu mythology. The fort of Bharatpur is 
celebrated for having baffled the attacks of Lord Lake in 1805, 
and for its capture by Lord Combermere on January 18, 1826. 
An account of both these sieges will be found in the article on 

1 As much as 3,562 'great maunds of Indicoe Byana,' valued at 278,673 
mahraudis (say £\ 4.000;, was consigned to England in the Royal Anne, 
the ship which brought home Sir Thomas Roe in 1619. 
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the Bharatpur State. The famous mud walls still stand, 
though a good deal out of repair. The only important 
manufactures are the chauris or fly-whisks made of ivory or 
sandal-wood. The art is said to be confined to a few families, 
who keep the process a profound secret. The tail of the fly- 
whisks is composed of long, straight fibres of either of the 
materials above mentioned, which in good specimens are 
almost as fine as ordinary horse-hair. These families also 
make fans of the same fibres beautifully interwoven. A muni¬ 
cipal board of thirteen members is responsible for the sanita¬ 
tion and lighting of the city, the State providing the necessary 
funds, about Rs. 24,000 a year. The Central jail is at Sewar, 
about 3 miles to the south-west, and, though much improved 
during recent years, is not altogether satisfactory as a prison, 
and is often overcrowded. The jail manufactures, such as 
rugs, carpets, blankets, matting, &c., yield a yearly profit of 
about Rs. 1,500. The educational institutions, eight in number 
(omitting indigenous schools such as maktabs and pathsalas), 
are attended by 890 boys and 90 girls. Of these, five are 
maintained by the State and three by the Church Missionary 
Society. The only school of any note is the Darbar high 
school, which teaches up to the entrance standard of the 
Allahabad University, and which, since 1894, has passed 
twenty-two students for that examination. Including the two 
Imperial Service regimental hospitals and that attached to the 
jail, there are five hospitals and a dispensary at Bharatpur, 
with accommodation for 148 in-patients. In the Victoria 
Hospital, one wing of which is solely for females, the Bharat¬ 
pur State possesses what has been pronounced by experts 
to be the best equipped and most thoroughly up-to-date 
institution, as regards medical and scientific details, in India 
at the present time. 

Bhas&war. —Town in the VVer tahsil of the State of Bharat¬ 
pur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 2 N. and 77 0 3' E., close to 
the Jaipur border, and about 30 miles west-by-south-west of 
Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 6,690. The town is the 
head-quarters of a naib-tahsildar , and possesses a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by about 180 boys, and a dis¬ 
pensary. It is supposed to have been founded by, and 
named after, Bhasawar Khan, an officer of Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1001-30). 

Dig. —Head-quarters of the nizdmat and tafisil of the same 
name in the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 
27° 28' N. and 77 0 20' E., about 20 miles nearly due north 
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of Bharatpur city, and 22 miles west of Muttra. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 15,409. The town is walled, and possesses 
a post and telegraph office, three schools attended by about 
250 boys and 40 girls, and a hospital (containing ten beds). 
A municipal board is in charge of the conservancy and light¬ 
ing of the place, the expenditure of about Rs. 5,000 a year 
being met partly from State funds. Dig is a place of great 
antiquity ; its ancient name was Dirgh (meaning ‘ large ’) or 
Dirghpura, and it is mentioned in the Skand Pur an and the 
fourth chapter of the Bhagavat Mahatmya. It came into the 
possession of the Jats about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but was wrested from them in 1776 by Najaf Khan 
after a twelve months’ siege. It was subsequently restored to 
Maharaja Ranjlt Singh of Bharatpur. On November 13, 1804, 
a British force under General Frazer defeated the army of 
Holkar close to Dig. The garrison of the latter place trea¬ 
cherously fired on the victors, so siege was laid to the town 
on December 16, and a week later it was carried by storm. 
The fort was subsequently restored to the jat chief, and after 
the capture of Bharatpur by Lord Combermere in 1826 it was 
dismantled. The town is famous for the palaces built by 
SQraj Mai. They are constructed of a fine grained sand¬ 
stone quarried at Bansi Paharpur in the south east of the 
State, and are kept in thorough repair. They consist of a 
quadrangle, the centre of which is a garden laid out with 
fountains. To the east is a large masonry tank; to the 
south a marhle hall and reservoir; to the north a large 
building called Nand Bhawan, with an exquisitely carved 
wooden ceiling; and to the west a building called Gopal 
Bhawan, the rear face of which looks out on a large tank. 
This range of buildings wants, it is true, the massive char¬ 
acter of the fortified palaces of other States in Rajputana, but 
for grandeur of conception and beauty of detail it surpasses 
them all. 

[For a further description of the palaces, see j. Fergusson, 
History of Indian Architecture .] 

Kamam—Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 39' N. and 
77 0 16' E., about 36 miles north by-north-west of Bharatpur 
city. Population (1901), 12,083. The town contains a ver¬ 
nacular school attended by 140 boys, and a dispensary. The 
old name of the place is said to have been Kadamba-vana 
(contracted to Kamavana), from the number of kadamb trees 
(Anthocefhalus Cadambd) found here; another account traces 
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its name to a mythical Raja Kamsen. Kaman is one of the 
twelve holy places of the Braj Mandal (see Muttra District), 
and its shrine of Goplnath is regularly visited by pilgrims. In 
the middle of the town is an old fort, in which are many frag¬ 
ments of Hindu sculpture, and a mosque called Chaurasi 
Khamba (‘84 pillars’). None of these pillars is without 
ornament, and some are very highly decorated. On one of 
them is a Sanskrit inscription of the Surasenas ; it bears no 
date, but is believed to belong to the eighth century, and 
records the building of a temple to Vishnu. 

[Indian Antiquary , vol. x; Archaeological Survey of North¬ 
ern India, vol. xx.] 

Khanua.—-Village in the Rupbas iahsil of the State of 
Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 2' N. and 77 0 33' E., 
close to the left bank of the Banganga river, and about 13 miles 
south of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 1,857. Here, 
in March, 1527, was fought the great battle between Babar 
and the confederated Rajputs under R 3 nS Sangram Singh 
of Mewar. In the preliminary skirmishes the latter were 
successful, and the emperor, deeming his situation serious, 
resolved to carry into effect his long-deferred vow and never¬ 
more drink wine. The gold and silver goblets and cups were 
broken up and the fragments distributed among the poor. In 
the final battle (March 12, 1527) the Rajputs were completely 
defeated; the Rana was wounded and escaped with difficulty, 
while among the slain was Raw»al Udai Singh of Dungarpur. 

Kumher.—Head quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 19' N. and 
77 0 23' E., about 11 miles north-west of Bharatpur city. 
Population (1901), 6,240. The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall and ditch, and possesses a post and telegraph 
office, a vernacular school attended by about 130 boys, and 
a dispensary. The place is said to take its name from its 
founder, Kumbha, a Jat of the village of Sinsini, about 6 miles 
to the north west. The palace and fort were built by Maharaja 
Badan Singh about 1724, and thirty years later the place was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Marathas, when Khande Rao 
Holkar, the son of Malhar Rao, was killed. His cenotaph, 
erected by his widow, Ahalya Bai, at the village of Gangarsoli, 
3 miles to the north, is still maintained by the Indoft State. 

Rupbas. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 59' N. and 
77° 39' E., about 19 miles south by-south-east of Bharatpur 
city. Population (1901), 2,98r. The town contains a post 
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office, a vernacular school attended by about 100 boys, and 
a dispensary. The place is mentioned by Jahangir as having 
formerly been the jagir of Rup and subsequently given to 
Aman-ullah, son of Mahabat Khan, and called after him 
Amanabad. It was one of Jahangir’s regular hunting-grounds. 
In the vicinity of Rflpbas are some enormous stone obelisks 
and images; the oldest is a sleeping figure of Baldeo cut in 
the rock, 22^ feet long, with a seven serpent-hooded canopy 
and an inscription dated a. d. 1609. About 8 miles to the 
south-west are the famous sandstone quarries of Bansi Pahar- 
pur, which have supplied material for the beautiful palaces at 
DIg and for many of the buildings at Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri. 

\ Archaeological Survey of Northern India , vol. xx.] 

Wer. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in the 
State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 1' N. and 
77 ° ii* E., about 24 miles south-west of Bharatpur city. 
Population (1901), 5,711. There are two schools attended 
by about 130 boys and 30 girls, besides a post office and 
a dispensary. The town was founded by Maharaja Badan 
Singh in the first half of the eighteenth century, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a high mud rampart, flanked by semicircular 
bastions with a wide but shallow ditch. 

Dholpur State. —The easternmost State of Rajputana; 
its area calculated from the standard topographical sheets is 
1,155 square miles, but the revenue records of the State make 
it 1,197 square miles. It lies between 26° 22' and 26° 57' N. 
and 77 0 14' and 78° 17' E., and is bounded on the north by 
the District of Agra; on the north-west by Bharatpur; on the 
west by Karauli; and on the south and east by Gwalior. The 
country is open and level in the north, but elsewhere consists 
for the most part of low hills or ravines. A range of sand¬ 
stone hills runs from near the capital in a south-westerly 
direction, attaining in one place an altitude of 1,171 feet 
above the sea; these hills, as well as those farther to the 
west, are mostly bare of vegetation and rocky. The tract 
along the Chambal is termed the Dang, and is deeply inter¬ 
sected by ravines, some of which are 100 feet deep, and extend 
from 2 to 4 miles into the interior. 

The river Chambal flows from south-west to north-east 
along the entire southern and eastern borders of the State, 
but receives no tributary from Dholpur. The Banganga (or 
Utangan) river enters the State in the north-west corner and 
flows east for about 40 miles along, or close to, the northern 
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border; its bed is about 40 feet below the surrounding 
country, but in the rains it is liable to floods, rising from 
15 to 20 feet. The Parbati rises in Karauli, close to the 
western border, and after a sinuous north-easterly course of 
about 60 miles, falls into the Banganga; it has two small 
tributaries, the Mendka and the Mendki, both of which rise 
near the sandstone ridge above mentioned, and flow north for 
18 or 20 miles. The Parbati and its tributaries dry up in the 
hot season, leaving occasional deep pools, and their banks are 
more or less fringed with ravines. 

Portions of the State in the south and east are covered by Geology, 
the alluvium of the Chambal, which has excavated a broad 
valley through an extensive plateau formed of nearly horizontal 
Upper Vindhyan standstones. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears are found in the south-west, also Fauna. 
sambar (Cervus unicolor ) and hyenas. There are in addition 
antelope, nilgai ( Boselaphus tragocamelus ), wild hog, and occa¬ 
sionally wolves in other parts, as well as the usual small game 
during the cold season. 

The climate is generally healthy; hot winds blow in April, Climate, 
May, and June, and the mean temperature at the capital varies 
from 6o° in January to 96° in May. There are five rain-gauge rainfall, 
stations; the annual rainfall for the whole State averages be¬ 
tween 25 and 26 inches, varying from a little over 30 inches 
at the capital to under 20 at Baseri in the north-west. Since 
1880 the year of heaviest rainfall has been 1887, when nearly 
40 inches fell, while in 1883 only about ro inches were 
received. 

Of the earlier history of the territory now forming the History. 
Dholpur State very little is known. According to local tradi¬ 
tion the Tonwar Rajputs, who ruled at Delhi from about 
792 to 1164, held the country, and the western portion cer¬ 
tainly belonged at one time to the Jadon Rajputs of Karauli. 

When Muhammad Ghori overthrew the Kanauj kingdom in 
1194, he and his generals took the forts of Bayana and 
Gwalior, which commanded all this part of the country, and 
from this time to the date of Babar’s invasion (1526) there 
must have been much fighting along the Chambal. In 1450 
Dholpur had its own Raja or Rai, who in 1487 came out 
to meet Sultan Bahlol Lodi, and, on presenting him with 
some mans of gold, was treated as a well-wisher. In 1500 
the Rai’s name was apparently Manik Deo, and Sikandar 
Lodi proceeded against him in person, took the fort of Dhol¬ 
pur in the following year, and plundered the country. Within 
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a few months the district was given to Vinayak Deo (possibly 
a son of the previous ruler), but in 1504 the command of the 
fort was transferred to a Muhammadan official. 

The victory of the emperor Babar at Khanua (1527) gave 
all this country to the Mughals, though Dholpur held out for 
a short time; but under Akbar the State formed part of the 
Sul/ah or province of Agra, and the capital was for many years 
the residence of imperial governors. In 1658 the battle for 
empire between the sons of Shah Jahan was fought at Samo- 
garh in Agra District, in which Aurangzeb proved victorious, 
and in which the gallant Rao Chhatarsal of Bundi was slain 
fighting on the side of Dara. Again, after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, the struggle for supreme power between 
his sons, Shah Alam (afterwards Bahadur Shah) and Azam 
Shah, was fought out close to this territory and the latter was 
killed. Shortly after, Raja Kalyan Singh Bhadauria (from the 
Etawah District of the United Provinces), taking advantage 
of the troubles which beset the new emperor on every side, 
obtained possession of Dholpur; and the Bhadaurias remained 
undisturbed till 1761, when the Jat Raja, Suraj Mai of Bharat- 
pur, after the battle of Panlpat, seized upon Agra and overran 
the country to the Chambal. During the succeeding forty-five 
years Dholpur changed masters no less than five times. In 
1775 it shared the fate of the rest of the Bharatpur posses¬ 
sions, which were seized by Mirza Najaf Khan; on the death 
of the latter in 1782 it fell into the hands of Sindhia ; on the 
outbreak of the Maratha War in 1803 it was occupied by the 
British, by whom, in accordance with the Treaty of Sarji 
Anjangaon, it was restored to the Gwalior chief; in 1805, 
under fresh arrangements with Daulat Rao Sindhia, it was 
resumed by the British, who finally in 1806, uniting the 
districts of Dholpur, Bari, and Rajakhera with the taluka 
of Sir Muttra into one State, made it over to Maharaj Rana 
Klrat Singh in exchange for his territory of Gohad, which was 
given up to Sindhia. 

The ruling family of Dholpur are Jats of the Bamraolia 
clan, the latter name being derived from Bamraoli near Agra, 
where an ancestor of the family is said to have held lands 
about 1195. They joined the side of the Rajputs against the 
Musalmans, and received a grant of the territory of Gohad 
about 1505, when the title of Rana was assumed. In 1761, 
when the Marathas had been defeated at Panlpat, Rana Bhim 
Singh seized the fort of Gwalior, but it was retaken by Sindhia 
in 1777. In order to form a barrier against the Marathas, 
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Warren Hastings made a treaty in 1779 with the Rana, and 
the joint forces of the British and the Rana recaptured 
Gwalior. This treaty is a document of some curiosity, 
having been negotiated in the infancy of our acquaintance 
with the political affairs of Northern India. In 1781 a treaty 
with Sindhia stipulated for the integrity of the Gohad terri¬ 
tories; but after the Treaty of Salbai (1782) the Rana was 
abandoned on the ground that he had been guilty of treachery, 
and Sindhia soon possessed himself of Gohad and Gwalior. 

The Rana remained in exile until Lord Wellesley’s policy 
against the Marathas again brought him forward, and under 
the treaty of 1804 he recovered Gohad and certain other dis¬ 
tricts; but in 1805 they were retransferred to Sindhia, and 
in exchange the Rana obtained the territory which he now 
possesses. The first Rana (or more correctly Maharaj Rana) 
of Dholpur was Klrat Singh; his son, Bhagwant Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded in 1836, and for valuable assistance rendered in the 
Mutiny received the insignia of K.C.S.I.; he was made a 
G.C.S.I. in 1869 and died in 1873. The third chief was Nihal 
Singh, grandson of Bhagwant Singh; he was an honorary 
major in the Central India Horse and received the C-B. and 
Frontier medal for services in the Tirah campaign. He died 
in 1901, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ram Singh, the 
present chief, who was born in 1883, was for a short time at 
the Mayo College in Ajmer, subsequently joined the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and was invested with powers in 1905. The 
Rana of Dholpur is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

There is not much of archaeological interest in the State. Archaeo- 
South of the capital on the left bank of the Chambal is a very 
old fort, which, since about 1540, has been called Shergarh 
after Sher Shah, who much enlarged it. It is now crumbling 
away. Some mosques and tombs of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries stand in the vicinity of the capital; and the 
remains of a palace, built about 1617 for Shah Jahan, lie 
3 miles south-east of the town of Bari. 

Excluding the village of Nirnrol near Gohad in Gwalior The 
(which still belongs to the Rana, and of which the population in P e0 P le - 
1901 was 523), there are 543 towns and villages in Dholpur. 

The population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
249,657, (1891) 279,890, and (1901) 270,973. The decrease 
of 3 per cent, in the last decade is ascribed to emigration during 
the famine of 1896. The State is divided into five tahsils \ 
namely, Gird, Bari, Baseri, Kolari, and R&jakhera; and the 
estate of Sir Muttra. The head-quarters of these (except of 
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Gird, which is at the capital, and of Kolari, which is at Sepau) 
are at the places from which each is named. There are only 
three towns: namely, the capital, Bari, and Rajakhera. 
The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901:— 


Tahstl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 1 
variation in 
population be- | 
tween 1891 | 

and 1901. 1 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

05 

1 

1> 

Gird .... 

240 

I 

15 1 

67,303 

— 12-3 

1,583 

Bari .... 

28s 

1 

i '5 

54,999 

+ 0.7 

877 

Baseri • 

1 93 


88 

so.825 

+ 4-3 

334 

IColari 

122 


76 

43,697 

- 6-7 

43 2 

Rajakhera. 

I 5 rt 

1 

77 

34 , 2 9 8 

+ o .6 

407 

Sir Muttra (estate) . 

198 


33 

I 9 , S 5 I 

+ 7-5 

3 M 

State total 

1,197 

s 

54 ° 

270,973 

- 3- 2 

3,947 


More than 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 6 per 
cent. Muhammadans. The language mainly spoken is Hindi. 

The principal castes are Chamars (leather-workers and culti¬ 
vators), who number 43,000 ; Brahmans (petty traders and 
cultivators), 34,000; Kachhls or Malis (industrious agricul¬ 
turists), 22,500 ; Rajputs (cultivators and in State service), 
22,000; and Gtijars, 21,000, who mostly inhabit the Dang. As 
recently as 1897 the Gujars were famous for their raids into 
Gwalior and Karauli, but they are now generally peaceful 
cultivators. The main occupation is agriculture, more than 
74 per cent, of the people living by the land. 

The soil varies in different parts, but, except on and in the 
vicinity of the sandstone ridge, is generally excellent. In the 
north and north-west a mixture of sand and clay, known as 
domat , is as productive as the best land in Agra District, while 
in the north-east an area of about 90 square miles is covered 
with black soil. In the ravines of the Chambal, and to 
a certain extent in those of the other rivers, there is a good 
deal of alluvial mud (kachhdr), on which fine crops are raised. 
According to the State records, the area of Dholpur is a little 
over 1,197 square miles, of which nearly 900 square miles, or 
three-fourths, are khalsa or fiscal, the rest being held on special 
tenures by individuals or charitable and religious institutions. 
Statistics are available only for the khalsa area; and they show' 
about 535 square miles as cultivable, and 365 as occupied by 
rivers, tanks, hills, village sites, or otherwise barren. According 
to these statistics there has been a steady, if small, increase in 
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the cultivated area since 1900. The average area cropped 
annually during the decade ending 1900 was nearly 360 square 
miles, while the areas cultivated in 1900-1 and 1903-4 were 
about 388 and 405 square miles respectively. The principal Principal 
crops and the area (in square miles) under cultivation in each cro P s - 
case in 1903-4 were : bajra , 176 ; moth, 39 ; jowar, 38 ; cotton, 

50; wheat, 21; gram, 19 ; and barley, 16. 

The State has no particular breed of cattle, goats, or sheep. Caitle, 
Horse or pony-breeding is encouraged; stallions are maintained 
at the head-quarters of the tahsils, and prizes are given for the 
best locally bred animals shown at the Sarad fair held yearly at 
the capital. 

Of the total khd/sa area cultivated in 1903-4 about 154 irrigation, 
square miles, or 38 per cent., were irrigated, as compared with 
127 square miles recorded in the last settlement report. Irri¬ 
gation is mainly from wells, of which there are said to be 12,667 
(4,5or, or 35 per cent., being masonry); and the water is 
obtained either by the usual leathern bucket drawn up by 
a pair of bullocks or, in the case of shallow wells, by means of 
an earthen pot attached to one end of a long bamboo, a heavy 
weight being fixed at the other extremity, the whole contrivance 
being called dhenkli. The area irrigated from tanks is small, 
and lies mostly in the western half of the State. There are 
said to be 75 tanks of sorts, but some are unserviceable and 
others so small as to be of little value. A very promising 
irrigation work, to be called the Ram Sagar after the young 
chief, is now under construction at Seheri, 3 miles south of 
Bari; it is estimated to cost 2-5 lakhs and to be capable of 
storing sufficient water to irrigate about 10,400 acres. 

There are no real forests, but in several tracts common trees, Forests, 
such as the dhao (Anogeissus pendula), the khair (Acacia 
Catechu ), and others locally called pi It/, chaunkhar, karel 
(Capparis aphylld), and jherbera , are found. These tracts are 
looked after by a small staff under each tahsildar, who is 
Deputy Forest officer under a Forest committee. Grass 
reserves or rundhs supply fodder for the State elephants, horses, 
and cattle, any surplus being regularly stacked to provide 
against possible scarcity in future years. The forest revenue, 
derived mainly from the sale of firewood and charcoal, is 
insignificant, being about Rs. 1,700 a year. 

The red sandstone of Dholpur is most valuable for building Mines and 
purposes; fine-grained and easily worked, it hardens by ex- minera 's. 
posure, and does not deteriorate by lamination. The principal 
quarries are at Narpura, 4 miles north-west of the capital, with 
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which they are connected by a railway siding, and near Bari; 
they are worked on the petty contract system, and in 1900-1 
yielded a net profit of Rs. 13,300, which had increased to 
Rs. 21,300 in 1904-5. Kankar or nodular limestone is found 
in many places in the ravines leading to the rivers, and a bed 
of excellent limestone occurs on the banks of the Chambal 
within miles of Dholpur town. In the Bari district there 
are remains of iron and copper-workings, and a metal believed 
to be manganese has been recently found there. 

There are no manufactures of importance. The chief 
exports are sandstone, cotton, ghi , and in good years wheat, 
gram, bajra, til, and mustard-seed; and the principal imports 
include salt, cloth, sugar, rice, and tobacco. The trade is 
mainly with Agra District and Gwalior. 

Since January, 1878, the Indian Midland section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway has traversed the eastern part 
of the State from north to south ; its length within Dholpur 
territory is about 19 miles, and there are two stations, at Mania 
and the capital. The line crosses the Chambal by a fine bridge 
made of the sandstone of the country, with eleven spans of 
200 feet each and two spans of zoo feet each. A steam tram¬ 
way is being made to connect the quarries near Bari with the 
railway at Dholpur. 

The trunk road from Agra to Bombay runs for about 18 miles 
through the State; it was constructed, and is still maintained, 
by the British Government. The only other metalled roads 
are in or near the capital; their total length is a little over 
11 miles, and they are kept up by the State. The length of 
unmetalled fair-weather roads is about 109 miles. 

Ferries are maintained at 16 ghats between the Dholpur and 
Gwalior banks of the Chambal. The principal crossing is at 
Rajghat, 3 miles south of the capital, where the British Govern¬ 
ment keeps a bridge of boats in the dry season and a large 
ferry-boat in the rains, the net profits being divided equally 
between the two States concerned. 

There are six Government post offices, namely, at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsil and at Sir Muttra, and there is a tele¬ 
graph office at the capital. The State also keeps up a staff of 
harkaras or runners for the carriage of official correspondence 
between the capital and the head-quarters of the various 
districts. 

The only recent years of actual famine appear to have been 
1868-9, 1877, and 1896-7. Of the first very little is on record, 
but the State appears to have suffered less than the others in 
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Eastern Rajputana, though the famine caused much emigration 
and considerable mortality, and but little was done in the way 
of relief measures. In 1877 the rain held off till the beginning 
of September, prices rose from 24 seers per rupee in July to 
10 in September, and fodder for cattle was not procurable. 

Many persons emigrated, and the State is said to have lost 
25,000 people and more than 10,000 head of cattle. The 
Darbar did what it could by abolishing customs duties on food- 
grains, throwing open its grass preserves, remitting land revenue, 
and starting relief works and kitchens. The actual expenditure 
has not been recorded, but the loss in land revenue alone was 
2-7 lakhs. In 1896 the rainfall was deficient (only about 
13 inches fell), and the average price of ordinary food-grains 
rose to 10 to 11 seers per rupee. Relief works were started 
in October, 1896, and not closed till September, 1897. More 
than 1,000,000 of units were relieved on works, and 165,000 
gratuitously. The actual expenditure exceeded 1-3 lakhs, and 
land revenue to the extent of nearly 3-5 lakhs was suspended. 

During the minority of the present chief the State was Adminis- 
administered by a British officer, styled Superintendent, who lratlon ' 
was assisted by five principal officials : namely, the Revenue and 
Customs Officer, the Judicial and Accounts Officer, the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Troops, the State Engineer, and the Nazim; while 
the Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana States, exercised general 
control. Since the investiture of Maharftj Rana Ram Singh 
with powers in March, 1905, the system of administration is the 
same, except that the young chief and his Secretary take the 
place of the Superintendent. In each of the districts is a tahsil- 
dar and an assistant or naib ; the Gird tahsil has an additional 
naib-tahsildar. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided generally Civil and 

by the Codes of British India. Tahstldars can sentence crinllnal 
..... , justice, 

criminals to imprisonment not exceeding one month, or fine up 

to Rs. 50, or to both, and can try civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in value. Appeals against their decisions lie to the 
Nazim, who can sentence up to two years’ imprisonment, fine 
up to Rs. 1,000, and pass a sentence of whipping not exceeding 
30 stripes, while on the civil side he tries suits not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 in value. The Judicial Officer hears appeals against 
the orders of the Nazim, and can punish with imprisonment up 
to seven years; on the civil side he tries all suits beyond the 
Nazim’s powers. There is no appeal against a sentence of im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50, passed by the Judicial Officer, nor against his decisions 
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in suits based on bonds or account-books, the subject-matter of 
which does not exceed Rs. 500 in value; but the court styled 
Ijlas khas can interfere when it deems fit, in the exercise of its 
powers of revision. The court last mentioned is the highest in 
the State, and is presided over by the Maharaj Rana. It hears 
appeals against the orders of the Judicial Officer, and decides 
criminal cases beyond the latter’s powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 9-6 lakhs, of which 
nearly 8 lakhs are derived from the land, and about Rs. 92,000 
from customs, including compensation received from Govern¬ 
ment under the Salt agreement of 1879. The normal expendi¬ 
ture is about 8-4 lakhs, the main items being: cost of 
establishment, civil and military, 2-7 lakhs ; public works, 
i'5 lakhs ; karkhanas (comprising a number of departments 
such as gardens, grass and wood depdts, stables, elephants, 
bullocks, &c.), 1-2 lakhs; and the private expenses of the 
young chief and his family, 1 lakh. The State is free from 
debt, and in 1903 had a cash balance of about 4-3 lakhs, 
besides other assets. The private debts of the late Rana are 
being settled. 

British currency has for many years been the sole legal 
tender; but up to 1857 silver rupees and half-rupees were 
minted locally, the coin being called tamancha shahi from its 
distinguishing mark, a pistol {tamancha). 

There are two main classes of land tenure: namely, first, 
khalsa or land under the chiefs direct authority, paying 
revenue to the State ; and, secondly, land granted by the chief 
under certain conditions to individuals or temples. Under the 
latter head come tenures known as tankeddri, jdgir, and mudfi. 
The two tankeddri estates (Sir Muttra and Rijhaoni) pay a 
quit-rent of Rs. 21,700 ; the State has the right of raising 
this rent, but has only done so once during the last fifty years. 
The tenure differs from that of jdglr, in that the holders have 
neither to perform service, save on very special occasions, 
nor to furnish horsemen and foot-soldiers. The jdgir is the 
usual service tenure, and lands so granted can be resumed by 
the State on the death of the holder without male issue, or on 
his dismissal for some offence. Mudfi lands are rent-free 
grants to relations, favourites, and religious institutions. Such 
grants to individuals are of two kinds: namely, for a lifetime, 
or in perpetuity subject to resumption on failure of male lineal 
descendants of the original grantee. Lands assigned to 
temples are usually in perpetuity, but any mudfi grant can be 
at once resumed for an offence against the State. In the 
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khalsa villages the system of tenure is a modified zamindari. 

The zaminddrs, who are generally descendants of the original 
founders of the village, have no real proprietary rights, but 
merely contract with the State for the payment of the revenue 
demand ; they may be said to be collectors of revenue, and in 
theory are entitled to a remuneration of 5 per cent, on all 
collections, but so long as they observe their contract they are 
considered as owners of the land actually cultivated by them 
and their tenants, and also of uncultivated land sufficient for 
the grazing of the village cattle. The actual cultivators hold 
on leases, sometimes annual and rarely for longer periods than 
three years, granted by the zaminddr of the village or of the 
thok or patti (subdivision) in which their land is situated. 

Within the period of this lease their payments are not en¬ 
hanced, and provided they pay the demand they are not 
ejected; but they have no tenant-right, properly so called, 
by either law or custom. 

Previous to 1879 there had been no attempt at any regular 
survey or settlement since the time of Akbar. In Rana Kirat 
Singh’s time the nominal demand stood at about 5-4 lakhs; 
and the assessment appears to have been periodically raised on 
arbitrary grounds, and without proper inquiry, till it nearly 
reached the sum of 10 lakhs, though it is doubtful whether 
anything approaching this was ever collected. Jn 1875 a 
regular survey and settlement was begun, and a demand of 
71 lakhs was announced in 1879 for a period of twelve years. 

In 1892 a so-called resettlement was made by a local official, 
raising the demand to 8 2 lakhs; this expired in 1904, but has 
been extended for a short term. The land revenue is paid 
entirely in cash ; and the rates per acre vary from Rs. 50 for the 
best gonda, or the belt round the village, to 8, or even 4, annas 
for the worst hdr, or the land farthest from the village site and 
the least productive. 

Very little poppy is grown in Dholpur, and the export of Miscella- 
opium into British territory is prohibited by the Salt agree- neous 
ment of January, 1879. Under rules issued in 1902 opium 
can be imported only on passes granted by the Darbar, and 
cultivators can sell only to licence-holders. By the agreement 
last mentioned the manufacture of salt is prohibited and no 
duty of any kind is leviable on it; as compensation, the State 
receives from Government Rs. 60,000 yearly, and 300 maunds 
of Sambhar salt free of cost and duty. The right to sell liquor 
(European and country) and intoxicating drugs is leased 
annually for about Rs. 5,000, and the revenue from the sale 
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of stamp-papers and court-fee stamps averages about Rs. 10,000 
a year. 

The Public Works department has for some years been 
under European supervision; the average sum available for 
expenditure used to be Rs. 60,000 a year or less, but the 
usual allotment is now about 1-5 lakhs. The actual expendi¬ 
ture in 1903-4 was 2-3 lakhs, rising to 4-5 lakhs in 1904-5. 
The principal works carried out since i88r include an Agency 
house, public offices, a hospital, a jail, lines for troops, and 
a few irrigation tanks. 

The military force has recently been considerably reduced, 
and in 1905 numbered 1,216 of all ranks: namely, cavalry, 183, 
of whom 60 were irregular; infantry, 994, of whom 570 were 
irregular; and artillerymen, 39. Of the 32 guns 17 are said 
to be serviceable. The cost of the army, including office 
establishment and pensioners, is about r-2 lakhs a year. 

For police purposes the State is divided into ten tfumas or 
police circles; and the force, including about 355 village 
chaukidars , consists of 770 men, all unmounted. The Nazim 
is the head of the police and is assisted by the various 
tahslldars. 

The only criminal tribe is that of the Kanjars, a few of 
whom have been settled at Pachgaon, 5 miles north-west of the 
capital. At first land was given to them rent-free, but they 
now pay the usual demand. 

The State jail was for many years at Purani Chhaoni, 3 miles 
west of Dholpur town, and the building was quite unsuited for 
a prison. A fine jail has been built close to Dholpur railway 
station at a cost of a lakh, and the prisoners were transferred 
there in 1903. Small lock-ups are maintained at the head¬ 
quarters of each district. 

The proportion of educated males and females is lower in 
Dholpur than in any other State of Rajputana. According to 
the Census of 1901, only 1-4 per cent, of the population were 
literate: namely, 2-6 per cent, of the males and r-t per cent, 
of the females. There are 7 State schools and 20 private 
institutions, attended by about 900 boys. No fees are taken 
from the pupils, and the schools cost the Darbar about 
Rs. 3,000 a year. 

The State possesses one hospital and three dispensaries, 
including that attached to the jail. There is accommodation 
for in-patients only at the capital. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 27,000 (235 being those of in-patients), and 
t,it8 operations were performed. The total cost of these 
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institutions was Rs. 6,200, excluding the allowance of about 
Rs. 4,000 a year to the Agency Surgeon for supervision. 

A staff of seven vaccinators under a native Superintendent Vaccina- 
is maintained. In 1904-5 they successfully vaccinated 11,179 t * on ‘ 
persons, or about 41 per r,ooo of the population, at a cost 
of Rs. 1,000. 

[Rajputana Gazetteer , vol. i (1879, under revision); Settle¬ 
ment Report (1894); H. E. Drake-Brock man, Gazetteer of 
Eastern Rajputana States (Ajmer, 1905 ); Administration Re¬ 
ports of Dholpur (annually from 1894-5).] 

Bari Town. —Head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in the State of Dholpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 39' N. 
and 77° 37'E., about 19 miles almost due west of Dholpur 
railway station and 45 miles south-west of Agra. Population 
(1901), 1^603. A strong masonry fort here is supposed to 
have been built in the fifteenth century, but the oldest building 
is a mosque which bears an inscription recording that it was 
constructed between 1346 and 1351. Three miles to the 
south-east are the remains of a palace, built about 1617 for 
prince Shah Jahan as a shooting lodge. In the vicinity of the 
town are sandstone quarries, which are being connected with 
the railway at Dholpur by a light steam tramway. The town 
possesses a post office, a primary vernacular school attended 
by some 60 boys, and a dispensary. 

Dholpur Town. —Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 42' N. and 77 0 53' E., on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
on the grand trunk road between Agra and Bombay, about 
34 miles south of Agra and 40 miles north-west of Gwalior. 

It is also the head-quarters of the Gird tahsil. Population 
(1901), 19,310. The original town is supposed to have been 
built in the beginning of the eleventh century, a little to the 
south of the present capital, by Raja Dholan (or Dhawal) Deo, 
a Rajput of the Tonwarclan, after whom it was called Dholdera 
or Dhawalpuri. It was taken by Sikandar Lodi in 1501, and 
his army spoiled and plundered in all directions, rooting up 
all the trees of the gardens w'hich shaded Dholpur to the 
distance of seven kos. Babar repeatedly mentions the place 
and states that it surrendered to him in 1526. His son 
Humayun is supposed to have moved the site of the town 
farther to the north to avoid the encroachments of the 
Chambal. An enclosed, and to some extent fortified, sarai 
was built in the reign of Akbar, and close to it is a handsome 
mausoleum erected in memory of Sadik Muhammad Khan, 
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one of Akbar’s generals, who died here about 1597. Other 
places of interest are the small lake of Machkund, surrounded 
by temples, where religious fairs are held in May and 
September; and the picturesque little tomb of Bibi Zarina, 
who, according to an inscription, died about 1535—possibly 
the daughter of some local official. The Sarad fair, at which 
a considerable traffic in merchandise, cattle, and horses is 
carried on, is held annually in October, and lasts for about 
fifteen days. Close to the railway station is the new jail with 
accommodation for 159 male and 22 female prisoners, in 
addition to a ward for 20 boys ; it was opened in 1903, taking 
the place of an inferior building at Purani Chhaoni, 3 miles 
to the west. Jail manufactures, such as cotton carpets, rope, 
matting, &c., have been started and are proving remunerative; 
some of the prisoners are employed in the lithographic printing 
press which is now attached to the jail. In the State school, 
English, Urdu, and Hindi are taught up to the middle 
standard, and the daily average attendance in 1904-5 was 146. 
There are also 13 private institutions in the town attended by 
about 230 boys. The hospital contains accommodation for 
12 in-patients, as well as a special ward for females. During 
the last few years the town has been much improved; gardens 
have been laid out, public offices erected, and the principal 
streets have been widened. A municipal committee, or town 
council as it is called, was established in 1904, with the 
Maharaj Rfina as chairman; it attends to buildings, drains, 
roads, and sanitation, and has done excellent work. The 
place is increasing yearly in importance, and from its position 
on the railway is a large trade centre. 

Raj&khera. —Head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in the State of Dholpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 54' N. 
and 78° 1 1' E., 24 miles north-east of Dholpur town and about 
the same distance south-east of Agra. Population (1901), 
6,609. The town is said to have been built by Raja Man 
Singh Tonwar during his occupation of the country towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and to be called after him 
‘ the village of the Raja.’ The mud fort was built by the Jat 
Raja Suraj Mai of Bharatpur, and is still in fair preservation. 
The town contains a post office, a vernacular school attended 
by 50 boys, and a dispensary. 

Karauli State. — A State in the east of Rajputana, lying 
between 26° 3' and 26° 49' N. and 76° 34' and 77 0 24' E., 
with an area of 1,242 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Bharatpur; on the north-west and west by Jaipur; 
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on the south and south-east by Gwalior; and on the east by 
Dholpur. Hills and broken ground characterize almost the 
whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed the 
Dang ., a name given to the rugged region immediately above 
the narrow valley of the Chambal. The principal hills are 
on the northern border, where several ranges run along, or 
parallel to, the frontier line, forming somewhat formidable 
barriers. There is little beauty in these hills ; but the military 
advantages they present caused the selection of one of their 
eminences, Tahangarh, 1,309 feet above the sea, as the seat of 
Jadon rule in early times. Along the valley of the Chambal 
an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the lands on the 
river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of 
the State consists. From the summits of the passes the view 
is often picturesque, the rocks standing out in striking con¬ 
trast to the comparatively rich and undulating plain below. 

The highest peaks in the south are Bhairon and Utgir, respec¬ 
tively 1,565 and 1,479 feet above the sea. Farther to the 
north the country falls, the alluvial deposit is deeper, level 
ground becomes more frequent and hills stand out more 
markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the capital the low 
ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 

The river Chambal forms the southern boundary, separating 
the State from Gwalior. Sometimes deep and slow, sometimes 
too rocky and rapid to admit of the safe passage of a boat, it 
receives during the rains numerous contributions to its volume, 
but no considerable perennial stream flows into it within the 
boundaries of the State. The Banas and Morel rivers belong 
more properly to Jaipur than to Karauli ; for the former merely 
marks for some 4 miles the boundary between these States, 
while the latter, just before it joins the Banas, is for only 
6 miles a river of Karauli and for another 3 miles flows along 
its border. The Panchnad, so called from its being formed 
of five streams, all of which rise in Karauli and unite 2 miles 
north of the capital, usually contains water in the hot months, 
though often only a few inches in depth. It winds away to the 
north and eventually joins the Gambhlr in Jaipur territory. 

In the western portion of the State a narrow strip of quartz- Geology, 
ites belonging to the Delhi system is exposed along the Jaipur 
border, while Upper Vindhyan sandstones are faulted down 
against the quartzites to the south-east, and form a horizontal 
plateau extending to the Chamal river. To the north-west of 
the fault, some outliers of Lower Vindhyan rocks occur, 
consisting of limestone, siliceous breccias, and sandstone, 

k.u. a a 
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which form two long synclinals extending south-west as far 
as Naraoli. 

In addition to the usual small game, tigers, leopards, bears, 
nilgai , sambar, and other deer are fairly numerous, especially 
in the wooded glens near the Chambal in the south-west. 

The climate is on the whole salubrious. The rainfall at the 
capital averages 29 inches a year, and is generally somewhat 
heavier in the north-east at Machilpur and the south-east at 
Mandrael. Within the last twenty years the year of heaviest 
rainfall has been 1887 (45J inches), while in 1896 only a little 
over 17 inches fell. 

The Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jadon clan of 
Rajputs, who claim descent from Krishna. The Jadons, who 
have nearly always remained in or near the country of Braj 
round Muttra, are said to have at one time held half of Alwar 
and the whole of Bharatpur, Karauli, and Dholpur, besides 
the British Districts of Gurgaon and Muttra, the greater part 
of Agra west of the Jumna, and portions of Gwalior lying along 
the Chambal. In the eleventh century Bijai Pal, said to have 
been eighty-eighth in descent from Krishna, established him¬ 
self in Bayana, now belonging to Bharatpur, and built the fort 
overlooking that town. His eldest son, Tahan Pal, built the 
well-known fort of Tahangarh, still in Karauli territory, about 
1058, and shortly after possessed himself of almost all the 
country now comprising the Karauli State, as well as a good 
deal of land to the east as far as Dholpur. In 1196, in the 
time of Kunwar Pal, Muhammad Ghori and his general, Kutb- 
ud-din, captured first Bayana and then Tahangarh; and on 
the whole of the Jadon territory falling into the hands of the 
invaders, Kunwar Pal fled to a village in the Rewah State. 
One of his descendants, Arjun Pal, determined to recover the 
territory of his ancestors, and about 13Z7 he started by captur¬ 
ing the fort of Mandrael, and gradually took possession of 
most of the country formerly held by Tahan Pal. In 1348 he 
founded the present capital, Karauli Town. 

About a hundred years later Mahmud I of Malwa is said 
to have conquered the country, and to have entrusted the 
government to his son, Fidwi Khan. In the reign of Akbar 
(1556-1605) the State became incorporated in the Delhi 
empire, and Gopal Das, probably the most famous of the 
chiefs of Karauli, appears to have been in considerable favour 
with the emperor. He is mentioned as a commander of 
2,000, and is said to have laid the foundations of the Agra 
fort at Akbar’s request. On the decline of the Mughal power 
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the State was so far subjugated by the Marathas that they 
exacted from it a tribute of Rs. 25,000, which, after a time, was 
commuted for a grant of Machilpur and its dependencies. 
By the treaty of November 9, 1817, with the East India 
Company, Karauli was relieved of the exactions of the 
Marathas and taken under British protection ; no tribute was 
levied, but the Maharaja was to furnish troops according to 
his means on the requisition of the British Government. In 
1825, when the Burmese War was proceeding, and Bharatpur 
was preparing for defence under the usurpation of Durjan Sal, 
Karauli undoubtedly sent troops to the aid of the latter; but 
on the fall of that fortress in 1826 the Maharaja made humble 
professions of submission, and it was deemed unnecessary to 
take serious notice of his conduct. 

The next event of any importance was the celebrated 
Karauli adoption case. Narsingh Pal, a minor, became chief 
in 1850, and died in 1852, having adopted a day before his 
death a distant kinsman, named Bharat Pal. It was first pro¬ 
posed to enforce the doctrine of ‘lapse,’ but finally the adop¬ 
tion of Bharat Pal was recognized. In the meantime a strong 
party had been formed in favour of Madan Pal, a nearer 
relative, whose claim was supported by the opinions of several 
chiefs in Rajputana. An inquiry was ordered, and it was 
ascertained that the adoption of Bharat Pal was informal, by 
reason of the minority of Narsingh Pal and the omission of 
certain necessary ceremonies. As Madan Pal was nearer 
of kin than Bharat Pal and was accepted by the Rains, by 
nine of the most influential Thakurs, and by the general 
feeling of the country, he was recognized as chief in 1854. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 he evinced a loyal spirit and sent 
a body of troops against the Kotah mutineers; and for these 
services he was created a G.C.S.I., a debt of 1-2 lakhs due by 
him to the British Government was remitted, a dress of honour 
conferred, and the salute of the Maharajas of Karauli was 
permanently increased from 15 to x 7 guns. The usual sanad 
guaranteeing the privilege of adoption to the rulers of this 
State was granted in 1862, and it is remarkable that the last 
seven chiefs have all succeeded by adoption. 

Maharaja Bhanwar Pal, the present ruler, was born in 1864, 
was installed in 1886, obtained full powers in 1889, and, after 
receiving a K.C.I.E. in 1894, was made a G.C.I.E. in 1897. 
The nobles are all Jadon Rajputs connected with the ruling 
house, and, though for the most part illiterate, are a powerful 
body in the State, and until quite recently frequently defied the 
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authority of the Darbar. The chief among them are Hadoti, 
Amargarh, Inaiti, Raontra, and Barthun, and they are called 
Thekdnaddrs. The Rao of Hadoti is looked upon as the heir 
to the Karauli gaddi, when the ruling chief is without sons. 

The only places of archaeological interest are Tahangarh, 
already mentioned, and Bahadurpur, 8 miles south of the 
capital; both are now deserted and in ruins. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 437, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
148,670, (1891) 156,587, and (1901) 156,786. The smallness of 
the increase in the last decade is ascribed to famines in 1897 
and 1899. The territory is divided into five tahsils : namely, 
Karauli (or Sadr), Jirota, Machilpur, Mandrael, and Utgir, the 
head-quarters of each being at the place, from which it is 
named, except in the case of Jirota and Utgir, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at Sapotra and Karanpur respectively. 
The only town in the State is the capital, a municipality. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Nu 

§ 

f2 

liber of 
- 

i 

5 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Karauli 

I 

128 

67,5^ 

+10.8 

2,546 

(irota . 

... 

So 

32,646 

+ 3 ‘ 2 

54 2 

Machilpur 


84 

24,015 

- 3-8 

184 

Mandrael 


58 

19,665 

-I5.O 

227 

Utgir . 


86 

12,879 

— 19*0 

107 

State total 

1 

436 

156,786 

+ 01 

3,606 


Nearly 94 per cent, of the total are Hindus, the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of'Krishna being the prevalent form 
of religion, and more than 5 per cent, are Muhammadans. 
The languages mainly spoken are dialects of Western Hindi, 
including Dangi and Dangbhang, 

The principal tribe is the Minas, who number 32,000, or 
more than 20 per cent, of the population, and are the 
leading agriculturists of the country ■ next come the Chamars 
(23,000), who, besides working in leather, assist in agriculture. 
Brahmans number 20,000, and are mostly petty traders, 
village money-lenders, and cultivators j while the Gujars 
(16,000), formerly noted cattle-lifters, are now very fair 
agriculturists. 
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Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. General 
In the highlands of the Dang the soil is clayey, and the slopes 
of the hills are embanked into successive steps or terraces, only ditions. 
a few yards broad ; here rice is grown abundantly, and after it 
has been reaped barley or gram is sometimes sown. The 
fields are irrigated from tanks excavated on the tops of the 
hills. The lowlands of this tract are surrounded by hills on 
two or three sides and are called antrl. The soil is of two 
kinds: the first is composed of earth and sand washed down 
the hill-sides by the rain-water, and is of very fair quality, while 
the second is hard and stony and is called hankrlR. The crops 
grown here are mostly bajra and moth, though the better of 
these two soils produces fair spring crops where irrigation from 
wells is possible. On the banks of the Chambal the soil is 
generally rich, and the bed of the river is cultivated to the 
water’s edge in the cold season. The principal crops here are 
wheat, gram, and barley. Elsewhere, outside the Dang , the 
soil is for the most part light and sandy, but in places is 
associated with marl. Excellent crops of bajra, moth , and 
jowar are produced in the autumn; and by means of irrigation, 
mostly from wells, good crops of wheat, barley, and gram in 
the spring. 

No very reliable agricultural statistics are available, but the Agricul- 
area ordinarily cultivated is about 260 square miles, or rather tutfcs^ncl 
more than one-fifth of the total area of the State. The princi- principal 
pal crops are bajra and gram, the areas under which are cro P s - 
usually about 58 and 57 square miles respectively; moth 
occupies 36 square miles, wheat about 25, barley nearly 20, 
rice 18, and jowar about 14 square miles. Cotton, poppy, and 
sugar-cane are cultivated to a certain extent, and saw-hemp is 
extensively grown in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Karauli does not excel as a cattle-breeding country; the Cattle, 
animals are small though hardy, and attempts to introduce a S oats > &c - 
larger kind have not succeeded as they do not thrive on the 
rock-grown grass. The goats alone are really good, and many 
are exported from the Dang to Agra and other places. 

Of the total area cultivated, 61 square miles, or about 23 per Irrigation, 
cent., are generally irrigated. Well-irrigation is chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the country surrounding the capital. The total 
number of wells is said to be 2,813, °f which 1,645 are 
masonry; leathern buckets, drawn up with a rope and pulley 
by bullocks moving down an inclined plane, are universally 
used for lifting the water. Tanks are the principal means of 
irrigation in the rocky and hilly portions; there are said to be 
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379 tanks of sorts in the State, but only 81 of them have 
masonry dams. From tanks and streams water is raised by an 
apparatus termed dhenkll, consisting of a wooden pole with a 
small earthen pot at one end and a heavy weight at the other. 

There are no real forests in the State and valuable timber 
trees are scarce. Above the Chambal valley the commonest 
tree is the dhao {Anogeissus penduZa), but it is scarcely more 
than a shrub; other common trees are the dhak (Butea fron- 
dosa), several kinds of acacias, the cotton-tree ( Bombax mala- 
laricum ), the sal (Shorea robusta), the garjan (Dipterocarpus 
aZatus), and the ntm (Melia Azadirachta). Near the Cham¬ 
bal in the Mandrael tahsiZ, and again in a grass reserve 
20 miles north-east of the capital, a number of skisham trees 
(Dalbergia Sissod) are found together, but they are, it is 
believed, not of natural growth. The so-called forest area 
comprises about 200 square miles, and is managed by a depart¬ 
ment called the Bdgar , whose principal duties are to supply 
grass for the State elephants and cattle, find and preserve 
game for the chief and his followers, and provide a revenue 
by exacting grazing dues. The forest revenue averages about 
Rs. 6,400 a year, derived mainly from grazing fees, and to a 
small extent from the sale of grass and firewood, while the 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 3,000. 

Red sandstone abounds throughout the greater portion of 
the State, and in parts, especially near the capital, white sand¬ 
stone blends with it. Other varieties of a bluish and yellow 
colour are also found, the former near Machilpur, and the latter 
in the south and west. Iron ore occurs in the hills north-east 
of Karauli, but the mines would not pay working expenses, and 
the iron manufactured in the State is smelted from imported 
material. 

Manufactures are not of importance. There is a little 
weaving and dyeing ; and a few wooden toys, boxes, and bed- 
legs painted with coloured lac, and some pewter and brass 
ornaments are turned out. The tat or gunny-cloth of Karauli 
is well-known in the neighbouring marts, and a good deal is 
exported ; it is made from .«r«-hemp grown near the capital. 

The chief exports are cotton, gki, opium, zlra (cumin 
seed), rice and other cereals, while the chief imports are piece- 
goods, sugar, gur (molasses), salt, and indigo. The trade is 
mainly with the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Gwalior and 
with Agra District. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Hindaun Road on the Rajputana-Malwa line, 52 miles north 
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of the capita], and Dholpur on the Indian Midland section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, about 65 miles to the 
east. Apart from a few metalled streets in Karauli town, the 
only metalled road in the State is about 9 miles long. It runs 
north from the capital in the direction of Hindaun Road as 
far as the Jaipur border, and was completed in 1886 at a cost 
of Rs. 37,000. The rest of the roads are mere fair-weather 
tracks, some passable by bullock carts, and others only by 
camels and pack-bullocks. The Chambal river is crossed by 
means of small boats maintained by the State, and the fare per 
passenger is usually about a quarter of an anna, the transit of 
merchandise being specially bargained for. There are five 
Government post offices in the State (four having been opened 
in January, 1905), and that at the capital is also a telegraph 
office. 

The State has been fairly free from famines, but has had its Famine, 
share of indifferent years. In 1868-9 the rains crops failed, 
and there was considerable distress, but the Maharaja did his 
best to mitigate the sufferings of the poor by establishing 
kitchens and poorhouses and starting public works. A sum 
of 2 lakhs was borrowed from Government; the price of grain 
went up to 8 and 9 seers per rupee, and there was scarcity of 
fodder, especially in the highlands of the Dang, where nine- 
tenths of the cattle are said to have perished. The years 
[877-8, 1883-4, 1886-7, and 1896-8 were periods of scarcity 
and high prices. In 1897 locusts did much damage, and in 
the following year a pest called kata, akin to the locust, almost 
entirely destroyed the autumn crops in parts of the State. In 
1899-1900 distress was confined to a comparatively small area 
of 254 square miles, and never amounted to famine. Never¬ 
theless, about 268,000 units were relieved on works ; and the 
total expenditure, including loans (Rs. 23,800) and land revenue 
remitted (Rs. 46,000) and suspended (Rs. 28,600), exceeded 
a lakh. 

The State is governed by the Maharaja, assisted by a Council Adminis- 
of five members. His Highness is President of the Council Nation, 
and has exercised full powers since 1889. Each of the five 
tahslls is under a tahslldar, and over the latter is a Revenue 
Officer or Deputy-Collector. In every village there is a State 
servant called a tahsilia , who is subordinate to the patwdri 
of the circle in which the village is situated. 

In the administration of justice the Karauli courts follow Civil and 
generally the British Indian enactments, but certain sections 
have been added to the Penal Code, including one declaring 
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the killing of cows and peacocks to be offences. The lowest 
courts are those of tahsildars, who can try civil suits the 
value of which does not exceed Rs. 50, and on the crimi¬ 
nal side can punish with imprisonment up to one month, 
and with fine up to Rs. 20, or both. The court of the 
Judicial Officer, besides hearing appeals against the orders of 
tahsildars , can try any civil suit, and on the criminal side can 
sentence up to three years’ imprisonment, and fine up to 
Rs. 500, or both; it can also pass a sentence of whipping not 
exceeding 36 stripes. The Council is the highest court in the 
State; it hears appeals against the orders of the Judicial Officer, 
tries criminal cases beyond his powers, and, when presided 
over by the Maharaja, can pass sentence of death. 

Revenue The revenue courts are guided by a simple code of law, 

courts. introduced in 1881-2, and amended by circulars issued from 
time to time by the Council to meet local requirements. Petty 
suits are decided by tahsildars subject to appeal to the Revenue 
Officer, who can also take up rent and revenue suits of any 
value or nature. As on the civil and criminal side, the highest 
revenue court is the Council. 

Finance. The normal revenue of the State is about 5 lakhs, of which 
2-8 lakhs is derived from land, 1 lakh from customs, and 
Rs. 23,000 as tribute from jdglrdars. The normal expenditure 
is about 4-4 lakhs, the main items being cost of army and 
police (1-3 lakhs), gifts and charities (Rs. 70,000), cost of 
stables (Rs. 33,000), allowance to relatives (Rs. 29,000), and 
personal expenses of the chief (Rs. 28,000). The State, owing 
to a series of years of scarcity, is in debt to the extent of nearly 
5 lakhs, which is being paid off by annual instalments of 
Rs. 55,000. 

Currency. The State had till quite recently a silver and copper coinage 
of its own, and it is believed that coins were first struck by 
Maharaja Manak Pal about 1780. The distinctive mint- 
marks are the jhar (spray) and the katdr (dagger), and since 
the time of Madan Pal (1854-69) each chief has placed on his 
silver coins the initial letter of his name. The Karauli rupee, 
which in 1870 was worth half an anna more than the British, 
subsequently fell slightly in exchange value, and the Darbar 
resolved to introduce British currency as the sole legal tender 
in the State. The conversion operations have just been 
completed. 

Land There are two main kinds of tenure in Karauli: namely, 

revenue, khdlsa , under which the State itself possesses all rights and 
privileges over the land; and mudfi , under which the State 
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has, subject to certain conditions, conferred such rights and 
privileges on others. Of the 436 villages in the State 204 are 
khdlsa and 232 are mudfi. The latter tenure is of several 
kinds. The Thakurs or nobles pay as tribute ( khandi) a fixed 
sum, which is nominally one-fourth of the produce of the soil, 
but really much less; and this tribute is in lieu of constant 
military service, which is not performed in Karauli, though, 
when military emergencies arise or State pageants occur, the 
Thakurs come in with their retainers, who on such occasions 
are maintained at the expense of the Darbar. No tax is 
ordinarily exacted in addition to the tribute, except in cases 
of disputed succession, when nazarana is levied. This tenure 
is known as bapoti ; and such estates are not permanently 
resumed except for treason or serious crime, though in the 
past they were frequently sequestrated for a time when the 
holders gave trouble. Another form of mudfi tenure is known 
as pandrth or religious grant. Under it land is granted in 
perpetuity free of rent and taxes. Other lands are granted on 
the ordinary jagzr tenure, while lands are also set apart to meet 
Zambia expenses. In the kha/sa area the cultivating tenures 
of the peasantry are numerous. In some villages a fixed sum 
is paid, varying according to the kind of crop and the nature 
of the soil, and village expenses may be either included or 
excluded; in other villages an annual assessment is made by 
the tahsildar, and the land revenue is paid sometimes in cash 
and sometimes in kind; in other villages again the State 
merely takes a share, varying from one-fifth to one-half, of the 
actual produce ; and lastly, under the thekadari or lambardari 
system a village, or a part of one, is leased for a term of five 
or ten years to the headman or some individual for a fixed 
sum payable half-yearly. Land revenue is nowadays mostly 
paid in cash, and the assessment varies from Rs. 15 per acre 
of wheat, sugar-cane, or poppy, to 12 annas per acre of moth 
or til. There is no complete revenue survey and settlement in 
Karauli, but one has been in progress since i89t. 

No salt is manufactured in the State, nor is any tax of any Miscella 
kind levied on this commodity. By the agreement of 1882 
the Maharaja receives Rs. 5,000 annually from the British 
Government as compensation, as well as 50 maunds of Sambhar 
salt free of cost and duty. The liquor consumed is mostly 
made locally from the mahua tree ( Bassia latifolia). The 
right to manufacture and sell country liquor is sold annually 
by auction, and brings in from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 1,800; 
similarly the right to sell intoxicating drugs, such as gdnja. 
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bhang, &c., yields about Rs. 1,200. The revenue derived from 
the sale of court-fee stamps is about Rs. 6,000. 

The only municipality is described in the article on Karauli 
Town. 

There is a Public Works department called Kamthana , but 
it is not now under professional supervision. A British officer 
was, however, usefully employed in 1885-6. The expenditure 
during recent years has averaged about Rs. 12,000; and the 
principal works have been the metalled road to the Jaipur 
border in the direction of Hindaun Road (Rs. 37,000), the 
Neniaki-Gwari tank (about Rs. 23,000), a couple of bridges 
(costing respectively Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 30.000), and a build¬ 
ing for a school (about Rs. 45,000). 

The military force consists of 2,053 men. The cavalry 
number 260, of whom 171 are irregular; the infantry number 
1,761 (1,421 irregular); and there are 32 artillerymen. Of 
the 56 guns, ro are said to be serviceable. 

The State is divided into seven police circles or thanas, 
besides the kotwali at the capital. The police force con¬ 
sists of 358 men of all ranks, and there is in addition a 
Balai in each village who performs duties similar to those 
of the chaukldar in British India. The only jail is at the 
capital. 

According to the Census of 1901 about 2-3 per cent, of 
the people were able to read and write: namely, 4 per cent, 
of the males and 0-2 per cent, of the females. The State 
maintains seven schools: namely, a high school and a girls’ 
school at the capital, and primary schools at Mandrael, 
Karanpur, Sapotra, Kurgaon, and Machilpur. These are 
attended by nearly 400 pupils. Education is free, the annual 
expenditure being about Rs. 4,000. In addition several 
private schools are attended by about 200 boys. 

The State possesses five hospitals : namely, two at the capital 
(one exclusively for females), and three in the districts, at 
Machilpur, Mandrael, and Sapotra. They contain accom¬ 
modation for 36 in-patients; and in 1904 the number of cases 
treated was 31,909, of whom 136 were in-patients, and 2,150 
operations were performed. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory. Three vaccinators 
under a native Superintendent are employed, and in 1904-5 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 5,865, or 
more than 37 per 1,000 of the population. 

[P. W. Powlett, Gazetteer of Karauli (1874, under revision); 
H. E. Drake-Brockman, Gazetteer of Eastern Rdjfutana States 
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(Ajmer, 1905); Administration Reports of Karattli (annually 
from 1894-5)-] 

Karauli Town.— Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 26° 30' N. and 77 0 2' E., equidistant 
(about 75 miles) from Muttra, Gwalior, Agra, Alwar, Jaipur, 
and Tonk. It is also the head-quarters of the Sadr tahsil. 
It was founded in 1348 by Raja Arjun Pal, and was originally 
called Kalyanpuri after the temple to Kalyanji built about the 
same time. It is connected with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
at Hindaun Road by a metalled road 52 miles long. The 
population in 1901 was 23,482, of whom 76 per cent, were 
Hindus and 22 per cent. Muhammadans. 

Viewed from some points whence the palace is seen to 
advantage, the town has a striking appearance. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of red sandstone, and is also protected on 
the north and east by a network of ravines. To the south and 
west the ground is comparatively level; but advantage has 
been taken of a conveniently situated watercourse to form 
a moat to the town wall, while an outer wall and ditch, defended 
by bastions, has been carried along the other bank, thus forming 
a double line of defence. These fortifications, though too 
strong for the desultory attacks of the Marathas, would be far 
less formidable to regular troops than were the mud walls of 
Bharatpur. The town wall, in spite of its handsome appearance, 
is unsubstantially built, being composed of ill-cemented stones 
faced by thin slabs after the fashion which prevails throughout 
the State. The circumference of the town is somewhat less 
than 2\ miles, and there are six gates and eleven posterns. 
The streets are rather narrow and irregular, but since 1884 
most of them have been flagged with the local stone, and they 
can easily be cleansed as the natural drainage is excellent. 
There are several costly houses and a few handsome temples ; 
of the latter the most beautiful is perhaps the Pratap Saroman 
temple, built by Maharaja Pratap Pal (1837-50) in the modern 
Muttra style. The palace is about 200 yards from the eastern 
wall of the town ; it was founded by Arjun Pal in the fourteenth 
century, but little or nothing of the original building can now 
be traced. In its present state it was erected about the middle 
of the eighteenth century by Raja Gopal Singh, who adopted 
the Delhi style of architecture with which his residence in that 
city had made him familiar. The whole block of buildings 
is surrounded by a lofty bastioned wall in which there are two 
fine gates, 

A municipality was constituted in 1884, and the committee 
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has successfully looked after the paving and lighting of the 
streets and the general, conservancy of the town. Indeed, 
Karauli is one of the cleanest towns in Rajputana. The 
income of the municipality varies from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 9,000, 
derived mainly from a small octroi duty on cereals; and 
the expenditure is somewhat less. The jail has accommoda¬ 
tion for 77 prisoners, who are employed on cotton cloth and 
carpet-weaving ; attached to the jail is a small printing press 
in which some of the prisoners occasionally work. 

Besides a few private schools in which only plain ciphering 
and letter-writing are taught, and a girls’ school, the town pos¬ 
sesses a high school teaching up to the matriculation standard 
of the Allahabad University, with an Oriental department 
affiliated to the Punjab University, and a patwari class. This 
institution costs the State about Rs. 3,000 a year and education 
is free ; the daily average attendance in T904 was 227. Since 
the high school was established in 1889, 6 students have 
passed the matriculation at the Allahabad University and 39 
have passed various Oriental examinations of the Punjab 
University. There are two hospitals, a general and a female. 
The latter, which was opened as a dispensary for out-patients 
in 1891, is maintained from municipal funds. 
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Kotah-Jhalawar Agency. —A political charge in the 
south-east of Rajputana, lying between 23 0 45' and 25° 51' N. 
and 75° 28' and 77 0 26' E. It is bounded on the north 
by Jaipur and the Aligarh district of Tonk; on the west by 
Bundi and Udaipur; on the south-west and south by several 
States of Central India and the Pirawa district of Tonk; and 
on the east by Gwalior and the Chhabra district of Tonk. 
The head-quarters of the Political Agent are at Kotah. The 
population has varied: (1881) 857,763, (1891) 869,868, and 
(rgoi) 635,054. The decrease of nearly 27 per cent, during 
the last decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900 and the 
severe epidemic of malarial fever which followed it. The total 
area is 6,494 square miles, and the density of population 
is 98 persons per square mile, as compared with 76 for Raj¬ 
putana as a whole. As regards size the Agency ranks fifth, 
and as regards population seventh, among the eight political 
divisions of Rajputana. In 1901 Hindus formed 89 per cent, 
of the total and Musalmans more than 7 per cent. There 
were also 356 Christians (including 340 natives). The Agency 
is made up of the two States shown below :— 


State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Normal land revenue 
( khalsa ), in thousands 
of rupees. 

Kotah 

5.684 

544.879 

24,00 

Jhalawar 

810 

90.175 


Total 

6,494 

655.054 

27,00 


There are altogether 3,017 villages and 6 towns; of the 
latter the largest are Kotah (33,657) and Jhalrapatan 
Chhaoni (14, 

Kotah State. —A State in the south-east of Rajputana, Eounda- 
lying between 24 0 7' and 25 0 51' N. and 75 0 37' and 77 0 26' ries > c< ? n - 
E., with an area of about 5,684 square miles. It is bounded and'hln' 1 ’ 
on the north by Jaipur and the Aligarh district of Tonk ; on and river 
the west by Bundi and Udaipur; on the south-west by the systems ‘ 
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Rampura-Bhanpura district of Indore, Jhalawar, and the Agar 
tahsll of Gwalior; on the south by Khilchipur and Rajgarh; 
and on the east by Gwalior and the Chhabra district of Tonk. 
In shape the State is something like a cross, with a length 
from north to south of about 115 miles, and a greatest breadth 
of about no miles. The country slopes gently northwards 
from the high table-land of Malwa, and is drained by the 
Chambal and its tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or north¬ 
easterly direction. The Mukandwara range of hills (1,400 to 
1,600 feet above sea-level), running across the southern portion 
of the State from north-west to south-east, is an important 
feature in the landscape. It has a curious double formation 
of two separate ridges parallel at a distance sometimes of more 
than a mile, the interval being filled with dense jungle or in 
some parts with cultivated lands. The range takes its name 
from the famous pass in which Colonel Monson’s rear-guard 
was cut off by Holkar in 1804. It is for the most part covered 
with stunted trees and thick undergrowth, and contains several 
extensive game preserves. There are hills (over 1,500 feet 
above the sea) near Indargarh in the north, and also in 
the eastern district of Shahabad, where is found the highest 
point in the State (1,800 feet). The principal rivers are the 
Chambal, KalI Sindh, and ParbatI. The Chambal enters 
Kotah on the west not far from Bhainsrorgarh, and for the 
greater part of its course forms the boundary, first with Bundi 
on the west and next with Jaipur on the north. At Kotah city 
it is, at all seasons, a deep and wide stream which must be 
crossed either by a pontoon-bridge, removed in the rainy 
season because of the high and sudden floods to which the 
river is subject, or by ferry; and very occasionally communica¬ 
tion between its banks is interrupted for days together, as no 
boat could live in the turbulent rapids. Ferries are main¬ 
tained at several other places. The Kali Sindh enters the 
State in the south, forms for about 35 miles the boundary 
between Kotah on the one side and Gwalior, Indore, and 
Jhalawar on the other, and, on being joined by the Ahu, forces 
its way through the Mukandwara hills, and flows almost due 
north till it joins the Chambal near the village of Plparda. 
The ParbatI is also a tributary of the Chambal. Its length 
within Kotah limits is about 40 miles, but for another 47 or 
48 miles it separates fhe State from the Chhabra district of 
Tonk and from Gwalior, It is dammed near the village of 
Atru, where it is joined by the Andherl, and the waters thus 
impounded are conveyed by canals to about 40 villages and 
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irrigate 6,000 to 7,000 acres. Other important streams, all 
subject to heavy floods in the rainy season, are the Parwan 
and Ujar, tributaries of the Kali Sindh, the Sukri, Banganga, 
and Kul, tributaries of the Parbati, and the Kunu in the 
Shahabad district. 

The northern portion of the State is covered by the alluvium Gs 
of the Chambal valley, but at Kotah city Upper Vindhyan sand¬ 
stones are exposed and extend over the country to the south. 

The wild animals include the tiger, leopard, hunting leopard Fa 
or cheetah, black bear, hyena, wolf, wild dog, &c.; also 
sambar (Cervus unicolor), chital (Cervus axis), nilgai ( Bosela- 
phus tragocamelus), antelope, and 1 ravine deer ’ or gazelle. The 
usual small game abound, and the rivers contain mahseer ( Bar- 
bus tor), rohu (Labeo rohita), lanchi, gunch, and other fish. 

From November to February the climate is pleasant; in Cl 
March it begins to get hot, and by the middle of June it is anl 
extremely sultry. The rains usually break during the first half ^ 
of July, and from then till the middle of October the climate is 
relaxing and very feverish. The average mean temperature at 
the capital is about 82°. In 1905 the maximum temperature 
was 115 0 in May and the minimum 49 0 in December. 

The rainfall varies considerably in the different districts. R; 
The annual average for the whole State is about 31 inches, 
while that for Kotah city (since t88o) is between 28 and 
29 inches, of which about t9 inches are received in July and 
August and about 7 in J une and September. In the districts, 
the fall varies from about 25 inches at Indargarh in the north 
and Mandana in the west, to 37 at Baran in the centre, and 
to over 40 at Shahabad in the east and at several places in the 
south. The heaviest rainfall recorded in any one year exceeded 
71 inches at Ratlai in the south in 1900, and the lowest was 
14! inches at Mandana in T899. 

The chiefs of Kotah belong to the Hara sept of the great H 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early history of their house 
is, till the beginning of the seventeenth century, identical with 
that of the Bundi family from which they are an offshoot. Rao 
Dewa was chief of Bundi about 1342, and his grandson, Jet 
Singh, first extended the Hara name east of the Chambal. 
He took the place now known as Kotah city from some Bhlls 
of a community called Koteah, and his descendants held it 
and the surrounding country for about five generations till 
dispossessed by Rao Suraj Mai of Bflndi about 1530. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Ratan Singh was Rao 
Raja of Bundi, and is said to have given his second son, 
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Madho Singh, the town of Kotah and its dependencies as 
a jagir. Subsequently he and this same son joined the 
imperial army at Burhanpur at the time when Khurram was 
threatening rebellion against his father, Jahangir; and for 
services then rendered Ratan Singh obtained the governor¬ 
ship of Burhanpur, while Madho Singh received Kotah and its 
360 townships, yielding 2 lakhs of revenue, to be held by him 
and his heirs direct of the crown, a grant subsequently con¬ 
firmed, it is said, by Shah Jahan. Thus, about 1625, Kotah 
came into existence as a separate State, and its first chief, 
Madho Singh, assumed the title of Raja. He was followed by 
his eldest son, Mukand Singh, who, with his four brothers, 
fought gallantly at the battle of Fatehabad near Ujjain in 1658 
against Aurangzeb. In this engagement all the brothers were 
killed except the youngest, Kishor Singh, who, though despe¬ 
rately wounded, eventually recovered. The third and fourth 
chiefs of Kotah were Jagat Singh (1658-70), who served in the 
Deccan and died without issue, and Prem (or Pem) Singh, who 
ruled for six months, when he was deposed for incompetence. 
Then came three chiefs, all of whom lost their lives in battle. 
Kishor Singh I, who ruled from 1670 to 1686, was one of the 
most conspicuous of Aurangzeb’s commanders in the south of 
India, distinguished himself at Bijapur, and was killed at the 
siege of Arcot. His son, Ram Singh I, in the struggle for 
power between Aurangzeb’s sons, Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 
and Azam Shah, espoused the cause of the latter and fell in the 
battle fought at Jajau in 1707. Lastly, Blum Singh was killed 
in 1720 while opposing Nizam-ul-Mulk in his advance upon 
the Deccan. Bhlm Singh was the first Kotah chief to bear the 
title of Maharao, and, by favouring the cause of the Saiyid 
brothers, he obtained the dignity of panjhazari or leadership of 
5,000 ; he also considerably extended his territories, acquiring, 
among other places, Gagraun fort, Baran, Mangrol, Manohar 
Thana, and Shergarh. He was succeeded by his sons, Arjun 
Singh, who died without issue in 1724, and Durjan Sal, who 
ruled for thirty-two years, successfully resisted a siege by the 
Jaipur chief in 1744, and added several tracts to his dominions. 
Then came Ajit Singh (1756-9) and Chhatarsal I (1759-66). 
In the time of the latter (1761) the State was again invaded 
by the Jaipur chief, with the object of forcing the Haras to 
acknowledge themselves tributaries. An encounter took place 
at Bhatwara (near Mangrol), when the Jaipur army, though 
numerically superior, was routed with great slaughter. In 
this battle the youthful Faujdar, Zalim Singh (see Jhalawar 
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State), who afterwards as regent shaped the destinies of 
Kotah for many years, first distinguished himself. Maharao 
Chhatarsal was succeeded by his brother Guman Singh 
(1766-71), and shortly afterwards the southern portions of the 
State were invaded by the Marathas. Zalim Singh, who had 
for a time been out of favour, again came to the rescue and by 
a payment of 6 lakhs induced the Marathas to withdraw. 

Guman Singh left a son, Umed Singh I (1771-1819), but 
throughout this period the real ruler was Zalim Singh, and 
but for his talents the State would have been ruined and dis¬ 
membered. As Tod has put it:— 

‘When naught but revolution and rapine stalked through 
the land, when State after State was crumbling into dust or 
sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted 
to his care safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her 
riches, until he placed her in security under the protection 
of Britain.’ 

He was celebrated for justice and good faith; his word was 
as the bond or oath of others, and few negotiations during 
the twelve years from 1805 to 1817, the period of anarchy 
in Rajputana, were contracted between chiefs without his 
guarantee. For the first time in the history of the State 
a settled form of government was introduced, an army formed, 
and European methods of arming and drilling were adopted. 
A new system of land revenue assessment was initiated, and 
the country was gradually restored to prosperity. In 1817 
a treaty was made through Zalim Singh by which Kotah came 
under British protection ; the tribute formerly paid to the 
Marathas was made payable to the British Government, and 
the Maharao was to furnish troops according to his means 
when required. A supplementary article (dated February, 
1818) vested the administration in Zalim Singh and his heirs 
in regular succession and perpetuity, the principality being 
continued to the descendants of Maharao "Umed Singh. Up 
to the death of the latter in 1819 no inconvenience was felt 
from this arrangement, by which one person was recognized as 
the titular chief and another was guaranteed as the actual 
ruler; but Maharao Kishor Singh II (1819-28) attempted to 
secure the actual administration by force, and British troops 
had to be called in to support the regent’s authority. In the 
battle that ensued at Mangrol (1821) the Maharao was 
defeated and fled to Nathdwara (in Udaipur), where in the 
following month he formally recognized the perpetual succession 
to the administration of Zalim Singh and his heirs, and was 
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permitted to return to bis capital. The old regent—‘ the 
Nestor of Rajwara,’ as Tod calls him—died in 1824 at the age 
of eighty-four, and was succeeded by his son, Madho. Singh, 
who was notoriously unfit for the office, and who was in his 
turn followed by his son, Madan Singh. About the same time 
the Maharao died and his nephew, Ram Singh II (1828-66), 
ruled in his stead. Six years later, the disputes between him 
and his minister, Madan Singh, broke out afresh; there was 
danger of a popular rising for the expulsion of the latter, and 
it was therefore resolved, with the consent of the chief of 
Kotah, to dismember the State and create the new principality 
of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the descendants of 
Zalim Singh. 

This arrangement was carried out in 1838 and formed the 
basis of a fresh treaty with Kotah, by which the tribute was 
reduced by Rs. 80,000 and the Maharao agreed to maintain 
an auxiliary force at a cost of not more than 3 lakhs (reduced 
in 1844 to 2 lakhs). This force, known as the Kotah 
Contingent, mutinied in 1857; it is now represented by the 
42nd (Deoli) regiment. The State troops likewise mutinied 
and murdered the Political Agent (Major Burton) and his two 
sons, as well as the Agency Surgeon; they also bombarded the 
Maharao in his palace. The chief was believed not to have 
attempted to assist the Political Agent, and as a mark of the 
displeasure of Government his salute was reduced from 
17 to 13 guns. Ram Singh, however, received in 1862 the 
usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, and 
he died in 1866. For some years before his death the affairs 
of Kotah had been in an unsatisfactory condition ; the 
administration had been conducted by irresponsible and 
unprincipled ministers, and the State debts amounted at his 
death to 27 lakhs. He was succeeded by his son, Chhatarsal II 
(1866-89), to whom Government restored the full salute of 
17 guns. A few years later, the affairs of State fell into 
greater confusion than before, and the debts increased to 
nearly 90 lakhs. At last, the Maharao, despairing of being 
able to effect any reform, requested the interference of the 
British Government, and intimated his willingness to receive 
any native minister nominated by it. Accordingly, in 1874, 
Nawab Sir Faiz All Khan of Pahasu was appointed to 
administer the State, subject to the advice and control of the 
Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana, and on his retirement 
in 1876 the administration was placed in the hands of a British 
Political Agent assisted by a Council. This arrangement 
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continued till Chhatarsal’s death in 1889, and during these 
fifteen years many reforms were introduced, and the debts had 
been paid off by 1885. He was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Umed Singh II, who is the seventeenth and present chief 
of Kotah. His Highness is the second son of Maharaja 
Chaggan Singh of Kotra, an estate about 40 miles east of 
Kotah city. He succeeded to the gaddi in 1889, received 
partial ruling powers in 1892, and full powers in 1896. He 
was educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer (1890-92), was 
created a K.C.S.I. in 1900, and was appointed an honorary 
major in the 42nd (Deoli) regiment in 1903. The most 
important event of his rule has been the restoration, on the 
deposition of the late chief of the Jh a la war State, of fifteen 
out of the seventeen districts which had been ceded in 1838 to 
form that principality. Other events deserving of mention are 
the construction of the railway from the south-eastern border 
to the town of Baran ; the great famine of 1899-1900 ; the 
adoption of Imperial postal unity; the conversion of the local 
rupees and the introduction of British currency as the sole 
legal tender in the State. The annual tribute payable to 
Government by the treaty of 1817 was 2-9 lakhs. A remission 
of Rs. 25,000 was sanctioned in 18x9, and, on the formation 
of the Jhalawar State in 1838, a further reduction of Rs. 80,000 
was granted; but since 1899, when the fifteen Jhalawar districts 
were restored to Kotah, the tribute was raised by Rs. 50,000 
and now stands at 2-3 lakhs, in addition to the annual contri¬ 
bution of 2 lakhs towards the cost of the Deoli regiment. 

Of interesting archaeological remains the oldest known is Archaeo- 
the chaori at Mukandwara, belonging, it is believed, to the logy- 
fifth century. The village of Kanswa, of which the old name 
u-as Kanvashram, or the hermitage of the sage Kanva, about 
4 miles south-east of Kotah, possesses an inscription which 
is important as being the last trace of the Mauryas. It is dated 
in a.d. 740, and mentions two chiefs of this clan, Dhaval and 
Sivgan, the latter of whom built a temple to Mahadeo. Among 
other interesting places are the fort of Gagraun ; the ruins of 
the old town of Mau close by; the village of Char Chaumu, 
about 20 miles to the north, with a very old temple to Mahadeo; 
and lastly Ramgarh, 6 miles east of Mangrol, where there are 
several old Jain and Sivaite temples. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 2,613, an d The 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: P^P 1 ®- 
(1881) 517,275, (1891) 526,267, and (1901) 544,879- The 
apparent increase of 3 ) per cent, in the last decade is due to the 
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restoration of certain Jhalawar Districts in 1899. In 1891 
the territory now forming the Kotah State contained 718,771 
inhabitants. Thus, during the subsequent ten years, there was 
a loss of 173,892 persons, or 24 per cent., which is ascribed to 
the great famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of 
malarial fever that followed it. In 1901 the State was divided 
into fifteen nizmnats and 11 tahsi/s, besides jagtr estates, and 
contained 4 towns: namely, Kotah City (a municipality), 
Baran, Mangrol, and Sangod. 

The following table gives the principal statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 
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Baran, „ . 


1 

82 

32,296 
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Barod „ . 



75 

T 5,977 

- 31-6 
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Digod „ . 


... 1 

77 

! 7,494 
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Etawah „ . 
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61 
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GhStoli „ . 



78 
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Kanwas „ . 


... 
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Khanpur ,, , 


... 

85 

18,500 

— 29.8 
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Kishanganj ,, . 



10? 

15,206 
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Kunjer „ . 



63 

15,693 

- 27.2 
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Ladpura „ . 


I 
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Mangrol „ . 
Sangod ,, . 


1 

74 

37,473 

23.833 

- 14 I 
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1,213 
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157 

44,613 

- l 9‘9 

State total 

4 

2,609 

544,879 

— 24.2 

8,290 


Of the total population 487,657, or more than 89 per cent., 
are Hindus, the Vaishnava sect of Vallabhas being locally 
important; 37,947, or nearly 7 per cent., Musalmans; and 
12,603, or more than 2 per cent., Animists. The language 
mainly spoken is Rajasthani, the dialects used being chiefly 
Haraotl, Malwi, and Dhundari (or Jaipur!). 

Of castes and tribes the most numerous is the Chamars. 
They number 54,000, or nearly 10 per cent, of the population, 
and are by hereditary calling tanners and workers in leather, 
but the majority now live by general labour or by agriculture. 
Next come the Minas (47,000), a fine athletic race, formerly 
given to marauding but now settled down into good agricul¬ 
turists. The Dhakars (39,000) are mostly cultivators; the 
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Brahmans (39,000) are employed in temples or the service of 
the State, and many hold land free of rent; the Malis (36,000) 
are market-gardeners and cultivators; the Gujars (35,000) are 
cattle-breeders and dealers, and also agriculturists. Among 
other castes may be mentioned the Mahajans (20,000), traders 
and money-lenders, and the Rajputs (15,000), the majority of 
whom belong to the Hara sept of the Chauhan clan. The 
Rajputs look upon any occupation save that of arms or 
government as derogatory to their dignity; many of them are 
in the service of the State, chiefly in the army and police, or 
hold land on privileged tenures, but the majority are cultivators 
and, as such, lazy and indifferent. Taking the population as 
a whole, about 47 per cent, live solely by the land, and another 
20 per cent, combine agriculture with their own particular trade 
or calling. 

Of the 335 native Christians enumerated in J901 all but Christian 
2 were returned as Presbyterians. The United Free Church of mlssIons ' 
Scotland Mission has had a branch at the capital since 1889. 

The country is fertile and well watered. The soils are General 
divided locally into three classes: namely, kali (or sar-i-mal ), 'con- 

a rich black loam containing much sand and decomposed dnions. 
vegetable matter; utar-mal , a loam of a lighter colour but 
almost equally fertile; and kart, a poor, gravelly, and sandy 
soil, of a reddish colour, often mixed with kankar. On the 
first two classes, fine crops of wheat, gram, &c., are grown 
without irrigation. 

Agricultural statistics are available for about 4,778 square Agricul- 
miles, or 84 per cent, of the total area of the State, comprising 
all the khalsa lands and detached revenue-free plots, and some principal 
of the jagir estates. After deducting 1,544 square miles cro P s - 
occupied by forests, roads, rivers, villages, &c., or otherwise 
not available for cultivation, there remain 3,234 square miles, 
of which nearly 1,400, including about 40 square miles cropped 
more than once, are ordinarily cultivated each year, i.e. about 
43 per cent, of the cultivable area. The net area cropped in 
1903-4 was 1,315 square miles, and the areas under the prin¬ 
cipal crops were (in square miles): 381, or nearly 29 per cent., 
under jowar; 359, or about 27 per cent., under wheat; 197, or 
15 per cent., under gram; 82 under linseed; 68 under til-, 

40 under both poppy and maize; 33 under cotton; and 
20 under barley. There were also a few square miles under 
san (Indian hemp), indigo, bajra , tobacco, and rice. 

The indigenous strain of cattle is of an inferior type, and Cattle, 
all the best bullocks are imported from Malwa. There is horses. 
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sheep, and a little horse and pony-breeding. Sheep and goats are reared 

goats. j n considerable numbers, but are of no distinctive class. 

Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 104 square miles, or 
between 7 and 8 per cent., were irrigated: namely, 87 from 
wells, 11 from canals, and about 6 from tanks and other 
sources. The wells are the mainstay of the State, and number 
over 24,000, more than half being of masonry. The water is 
for the most part lifted by means of leathern buckets drawn up 
with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an inclined 
plane; but in a few places the renth or Persian w'heel is used, 
and, in the case of shallow wells, the water is raised by 
a contrivance known as a dhenkli, which consists of a pole, 
supported by a prop, with a jar or bucket at one end and 
a heavy weight at the other. Of canals, the most important 
has been mentioned in connexion with the Parbatl river. 
There are altogether about 350 tanks, of which 30 are useful 
for irrigation. The principal is that known as the Akkra Sagar, 
which has cost about Rs. 80,000 ; it has, when full, an area of 
about Itt square miles, and holds up 260 million cubic feet of 
water. Considerable attention is being paid to the subject 
of irrigation, and several promising works are under construc¬ 
tion : notably the Urned Sagar, in the Kishanganj district in 
the east, which is estimated to cost over 2 lakhs, and to have 
a capacity of more than 400 million cubic feet of water. 

Forests. There are no real forests in Kotah, and valuable timber trees 
are scarce. The principal trees are teak, which, however, 
seldom attains any size, babul {Acacia arabica ), bar {Ficus 
bengaknsis), bel (Aegle Marmelos ), d/idk {Butea frondosa), 
dhonkra (Anogeissus pendu/a), gular {Ficus glomerata ), jamun 
{Eugenia Janibolana), kadamb {Anthocephalus Cadamba), 
mahua {Bassia lalifolia), mm {Melia Azadirachta), plpal {Ficus 
religiosa), salar {Boswcllia serrata), semcil {Bombax malaba- 
ricum ), and iendu {Diospyros tomentosa). The forests have 
never been regularly surveyed, but their area (including several 
large game preserves) is estimated at about 1,400 square miles. 
There was no attempt at forest conservancy till about 1880, 
and it is only within recent years that any real progress has 
been made. Several blocks have been demarcated and entirely 
closed to cutting and grazing, and plantations and nurseries 
have been started. The receipts, derived from grazing fees 
and the sale of wood, grass, and minor produce sucli as gum, 
honey, and wax, have risen from Rs. 37,000 in 1891-2 to over 
Rs. 69,000 in 1903-4, and the net revenue in the last year was 
Rs. 33,300. 
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The mineral products are insignificant. Iron is found near Minerals. 
Indargarh in the north and Shahabad in the east; the ore is 
rudely smelted, and the small quantity of iron obtained is 
used locally. Good building stone is found throughout the 
State. 

The most important indigenous industry is that of cotton- Arts and 
weaving. The muslins of Kotah city have a more than local 
reputation; they are both white and coloured, the colours being 
in some cases particularly pleasing, and are occasionally orna¬ 
mented by the introduction of gold or silver threads while still 
on the loom. Cloths are printed and dyed at the capital and 
several other places. The tie and dye work (called chundri 
bandish ) of Baran is very interesting, but the demand for it is 
annually diminishing, probably because of the increased import 
of cheap printed foreign cloths. Among other manufactures 
may be mentioned silver table-ornaments and rough country 
paper at the capital, embroidered elephant and horse-trappings 
at Shergarh, inlaid work on ivory, buffalo horn, or mother-of- 
pearl at Etawah, lacquered toys and other articles at Gainta 
and Indargarh, and pottery at the place last mentioned. There 
is a small cotton-ginning factory at Palaita about 25 miles east 
of Kotah city ; it is a private concern started in 1898, and 
when working gives employment to about thirty persons. 

The chief exports are cereals and pulses, opium, oilseeds, Commerce 
cotton, and hides; while the chief imports are salt, English and trade- 
piece-goods, yarn, rice, sugar, gur (molasses), iron and other 
metals, dry fruits, leathern goods, and paper. The trade is 
mostly with Bombay, Calcutta, and Cawnpore, and the neigh¬ 
bouring States of Rajputana and Central India. The opium, 
which is claimed to be as good as, if not superior to, the 
MalwS product, is manufactured into two different shapes. 

That for the Chinese market, which is sent mostly to the 
Government depot at Baran and thence to Bombay, is pre¬ 
pared in balls, while that for home consumption or for other 
States in Rajputana, chiefly Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur, 
is made up into cakes. The chief centres of trade are Kotah 
city and Baran, and the principal trading castes are the Maha- 
jans and Bohras. 

The. only railway in the State is the Blna-Baran branch Means of 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which was opened for 
traffic in May, ^99. The section within Kotah limits (about Railways. 
29 miles) is the property of the Darbar, cost more than 17 lakhs, 
and has four stations. The net earnings of this section during 
the five years ending 1904 averaged Rs. 24,000 per annum, or 
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a little less than i-J per cent, on the capital outlay. The actual 
figures for 1904 were: gross earnings Rs. 52,000, gross expenses 
Rs. 26,000, and net profits Rs. 26,000, or about 1*55 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. An extension of this line from Baran to 
Marwar Junction on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway has been 
surveyed, and the greater part of the earthwork within Kotah 
limits was constructed by famine labour in 1899-1900. A line 
from Nagda (in Gwalior in the south) to Muttra has recently 
been sanctioned and work has commenced; it is to run via the 
Mukandwara pass to Kotah city, and thence north-east through 
Bundi and past Indargarh. 

Roads. The total length of metalled roads is 143 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 410 miles; they were all constructed and 
are maintained by the Public Works department of the State. 
The more important metalled roads lead from the capital 
to Baran, Bundi, and Jhalrapatan. 

Post and Prior to 1899 the State had a postal service of its own, 
which cost about Rs. 5,000 annually; but in that year the 
Darbar adopted Imperial postal unity, and there are now 
32 Government post offices, 2 of which (at Kotah and Baran) 
are also telegraph offices. 

Famine. So far as records show, the famine of 1899-1900 was the 
first that ever visited the State. When in former times 
famines were devastating the surrounding districts, Kotah 
remained free from severe distress, and was able to help 
her neighbours with grain and grass. In 1804 the regent 
(Zalim Singh) was able to fill the State coffers by selling 
grain at about 8 seers for the rupee, and Kotah is said to 
have supported the whole population of Rajwara as well as 
Holknr’s army. In 1868, and again in 1877, the rains were 
late in coming, and the khanf crop was meagre; but the 
spring harvest was up to the average, and, though prices 
ruled high for a time, there was, on the whole, little suffering. 
The famine of 1899—1900 was severe, and the entire State 
was affected. The rainfall in 1899 was but 15^ inches, of 
which more than 7 fell on one day (July 8), and after that 
date the rain practically ceased. The out-turn of the khan / 
was 18 per cent, of the normal, and rabi crops w r ere sown 
only on irrigated land. The advent of the railway to Baran 
had created a greatly increased export trade, and the high 
prices prevailing in other parts of India tempted the dealers 
to get rid of their stores of grain in spite of the local demand. 
The difficulties of the situation were enhanced by an un¬ 
precedented w r ave of immigration from the Western States 
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of Rajputana, and from Mevvar, Bundi, and Ajmer-Merwara. 
Thousands of needy foreigners poured into Kotah with vast 
herds of cattle, and by December, 1899, the grazing resources 
of the country had been exhausted. The Maharao was 
insistent from the first on a generous treatment of the 
sufferers, and by his personal example did not a little to 
mitigate distress. Poorhouses were opened at the capital 
in September, 1899, and subsequently at other places, and 
relief works were started in October; other forms of relief 
were famine kitchens, the grant of doles of grain to the 
infirm and old and to parda-tiashin women, advances to 
agriculturists, and the gift of clothes, bullocks, and seed-grain. 

More than six million units were relieved on works, and three 
millions gratuitously, at a cost of 7* lakhs. The total expendi¬ 
ture, including advances to agriculturists, exceeded 9-5 lakhs, 
and over 15 lakhs of land revenue was suspended. The 
mortality among human beings was considerable, and, though 
the forests and grass-preserves were thrown open to free 
grazing, 25 per cent, of the live-stock arc said to have 
perished. 

The administration is carried on by His Plighness the Adminis- 
Maharao, assisted by a Diwan. Since 1901 the administrative t,atlon - 
divisions have been remodelled, and there are now 19 nizamats 
and 4 tahsils. Each of the former is under a nazim, and each 
of the latter under a taksildar, and these officers are assisted 
respectively by naib-nazims and naib-tahsildars. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own Civil and 
Codes, framed in 1874 largely on the lines of the British 7 ™ s ^ c '’ u 
Indian enactments, and amended from time to time by 
circulars issued by the Darbar. The lowest courts are 

those of the tahsllddrs (usually third-class magistrates) and 
ndsims (generally second-class magistrates); they can also 
try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value. Appeals 
against their decrees in criminal cases lie to one of three 
divisional magistrates ( faujdars ), wtio are further empowered 
to pass a sentence of two years’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine. Similarly, appeals against the decisions of ndzims, &c., 
in civil cases lie to one of two courts, which can also deal 
with original suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value. Over 
the faujdars and the two courts just mentioned is the Civil 
and Sessions Judge, who can try all suits of any description 
or value, and can pass a sentence of seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment and Rs. 1,000 fine. The highest court and final 
appellate authority is known as the Mahakma khds ; it is 
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presided over by the Maharao, who alone can pass a death 
sentence. 

Finance. The ordinary revenue in a normal year is about 31 lakhs, 
and the ordinary expenditure about 26 lakhs. The chief 
sources of revenue are: land about 24 lakhs, and customs 
about 4 lakhs. The chief items of expenditure are: army 
and police, 5 lakhs; tribute to Government, including con¬ 
tribution towards the cost of the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, 
4-3 lakhs; revenue and judicial staff (including Mahakma 
Mas), 3-8 lakhs; public works department, 2-5 lakhs; palace 
and privy purse, 2-3 lakhs; charitable and religious grants 
and pensions, i-8 lakhs ; and karkhanas (i.e. stables, elephants, 
camels, bullocks, &c.), 1-2 lakhs. In the disastrous famine 
year of 1899-1900 the receipts were about half the average, 
and the Darbar had to borrow from Government and private 
sources almost a year’s revenue to enable it to carry on the 
administration and afford the necessary relief to its distressed 
population. The result is that the State now owes about 
13 lakhs, though it has a large cash balance, besides invest¬ 
ments. 

Currency. Kotah had formerly a silver coinage of its own, minted at 
the capital and Gagraun (probably since the time of Shah 
Alam II), while in the restored districts the coins of the 
Jhalawar State were current. The rupees were in value 
generally equal, if not superior, to the similar coins of 
British India; but in 1899, when large purchases of grain 
had to be made outside the State, the rate of exchange fell, 
and at one time both the Kotah and Jhalawar rupees were 
at a discount of 24 per cent. The Darbar thereupon resolved 
to abolish the local coins and introduce British currency as 
the sole legal tender in the State. This very desirable reform 
was, with the assistance of Government, carried out between 
March 1 and August 31, 1901, at the rate of 114 Kotah (or 
118 Jhalawar) rupees for 100 British rupees. 

Land The land tenures are the usual jagfr, ?nuafi, and khdisa, 

revenue. anc i it j s estimated that the estates held on the first two 

tenures occupy about one-fourth of the area of the State. 
The jagtrdars hold on a semi-feudal tenure, and are not 
dispossessed save for disloyalty or misconduct; they have 
the power of alienating a portion of their estates as a provision 
for younger sons or other near relatives, and they may raise 
money by a mortgage, but it cannot be foreclosed. No 
succession or adoption can take place without the Maharao’s 
consent, and in most cases a nazardna or fee on succession 
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is levied. The majority of the jagirddrs pay an annual 
tribute, and some of them have also to supply horsemen 
or foot-soldiers for the service of the State. Lands are 
granted on the muafi tenure to individuals as a reward for 
service or in lieu of pay or in charity, and also to temples 
and religious institutions for their up-keep. They are usually 
revenue-free. In the khdlsa area the tenure of land was 
very widely changed early in the nineteenth century by the 
administrative measures of the regent, Zalim Singh. Before 
his time two-fifths of the produce belonged to the State, 
and the remainder to the cultivator after deduction of village 
expenses. Zalim Singh surveyed the lands and imposed 
a fixed money-rate per blgha, making the settlement with 
each cultivator, and giving the village officers only a percentage 
on collections. By rigorously exacting the revenue, he soon 
broke down all the hereditary tenures, and got almost the 
whole cultivated land under his direct proprietary manage¬ 
ment, using the cultivators as tenants-at-will or as farm- 
labourers. A very great area was thus turned into a vast 
government farm; and while the proprietary status of the 
peasantry entirely disappeared, the country was brought 
under an extent of productive cultivation said to be without 
precedent, before or since, in Rajputana. At the present 
time the chief claims to be the absolute owner of the 
soil, and no cultivator has the right to transfer or alienate 
any of the lands he cultivates. So long, however, as the 
cultivator pays his revenue punctually he is left in undisturbed 
possession of his holding, and if he wishes to relinquish any 
portion thereof he can do so in accordance with the rules 
in force. In some of the ceded districts the manotiddri 
system is in force, under which the manotidar or money-lender 
finances the cultivators, is responsible for their payments, and 
collects what he can from them, while elsewhere the land 
revenue system is ryotwari. 

The rates fixed by Zalim Singh remained more or less in Settle- 
force till about 1882-5 in the case of the restored tracts, and mcnt - 
1877-86 in the case of the rest of the territory, when fresh set¬ 
tlements were made, which are still in force. The rates per 
acre vary from 4^ annas to Rs. 5-8-0 for ‘ dry land ’ and from 
Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 17-9-0 for irrigated land. A revision of the 
settlement is now’ in progress, operations having been started at 
the end of 1904. 

The Public Works department has been under the charge of Public 
a qualified European Engineer since 1878, and the total ex- works. 
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penditure down to the end of 1905 amounts to about 
80 lakhs. The principal works carried out comprise the me¬ 
talled and most of the fair-weather roads, the masonry causeways 
over the Kali Sindh and other rivers, the pontoon-bridge over 
the Chatnbal, the earthwork of the proposed Baran-M&rwar 
Railway, several important irrigation tanks and canals, the 
Maharao’s new palace (with electric light installation), the Vic¬ 
toria Hospital for women, numerous other hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, the Central jail, the public offices, resthouses, &c. 

The military force which the Maharao may maintain is 
limited to 15,000 men, and the actual strength in 1905 was 
7,913 of all ranks: namely, cavalry 910 (609 irregular), artil¬ 
lerymen 353, and infantry 6,650 (5,456 irregular). There 
are also r93 guns, of which 62 are said to be unserviceable. 
The force cost about 4-8 lakhs in 1904-5, and is largely em¬ 
ployed on police duties or in garrisoning forts. There are no 
British cantonments in Kotah; but under the treaty of 1838, 
as amended in 1844, the Darbar contributes 2 lakhs yearly 
towards the cost of the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, of which His 
Highness has been an honorary major since January, 1903. 

There are two main bodies of police: namely, one for the 
city (177 of all ranks) under the kotwal; and the other for the 
districts, numbering 5,260, and including 3,490 sepoys and 
sowars belonging to the army, and 1,668 chauklddrs or village 
watchmen under a General Superintendent. The districts are 
divided into six separate charges, each under an Assistant 
Superintendent, and there are altogether 39 thdnas or police 
stations and 516 outposts. Excluding the men belonging to 
the army, and the chaukidars , who receive revenue-free lands 
for their services, the force costs about Rs. 45,000 a year. 

Besides the Central jail at the capital, there are small lock¬ 
ups at the head-quarters of each district, in which persons 
under trial or those sentenced to short terms of imprisonment 
are confined. 

In regard to the literacy of its population, Kotah stands last 
but one among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 1-5 per cent, of the population (2-9 males and o-i females) 
able to read and write. The first State school was started in 
r867, when two teachers were appointed, one of Sanskrit and 
the other of Persian. In 1874 English and Hindi classes were 
added, but this was the only educational institution main¬ 
tained by the Darbar up to 1881, when the daily average attend¬ 
ance was r86. In 1891 there were 19 State schools with a 
daily average attendance of 752, and by 1901 these figures had 
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increased to 36 and r,io6 respectively. Similarly, the State 
expenditure on education rose from about Rs. 4,000 in r88o-i 
to nearly Rs. 9,000 in 1890-1, and to Rs. 25,000 in 1900-1. 

Omitting indigenous and private schools not under the depart¬ 
ment, there were 41 educational institutions maintained by the 
Darbar in 1905, and the number on the rolls was 2,447 (includ¬ 
ing xr5 girls). The daily average attendance in 1904-5 was 
1,586 (75 being girls), and the total expenditure, including 
Rs. 5,000 on account of boys attending the Mayo College at 
Ajmer, was Rs. 33,000. Of these 41 schools 39 are primary; 
and of the latter, 5 are for girls. The only notable institutions 
are the Maharao’s high school and the nobles’ school, which are 
noticed in the article on Kotah City. In spite of the fact that 
no fees are levied anywhere, and that everything in the shape of 
books, paper, pens, &c., is supplied free, the mass of the people 
are apathetic and do not care to have their children taught. 

The State possesses 21 hospitals, including that attached to Hospitals, 
the jail, with accommodation for 216 in-patients. In 1904 the 
number of cases treated was 105,464 (1,808 being those of in¬ 
patients), and 3,765 operations were performed. 

Vaccination appears to have been started about 1866-7 and Vaccina- 
is nowhere compulsory. In 1904-5 a staff of five men success- tlon- 
fully vaccinated 16,351 persons, or 30 per 1,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. The total State expenditure in 1904-5 on medical 
institutions, including vaccination and a share of the pay of the 
Agency Surgeon and his establishment, was about Rs. 60,000. 

[W. Stratton, Kotah and the Karas (Ajmer, 1899); P. A. 

Weir and J. Crofts, Medico-topographical Account of Kotah 
(1900); Kotah Administration Reports (annually from 1894-5).] 

Bar an.— Head-quarters of the district of the same name in 
the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25 0 6 ' N. and 
79 0 31' E., on the left bank of the Banganga rivulet, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Parbatl, about 45 miles by metalled road almost 
due east of Kotah city. About half a mile to the west is 
the railway station, the present terminus of the Blna-Baran 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 7,892. The town, which is said to have been founded 
by the Solanki Rajputs in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
and to have been called by its present name because it was 
populated by the inhabitants of twelve ( bdrah ) adjacent 
villages, is now the principal trade centre of the State, and 
possesses a combined post and telegraph office, a couple of 
primary schools (one of them for girls), and a hospital with 
accommodation for twelve in-patients. A Government opium 
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agency was established here in 1904, and in the following season 
1,094 chests, or about 68 tons of opium, passed through the 
scales. Baran is noted for its chundri bandish or tie and dye 
work. The pattern is produced by knotting up with thread 
any portion of the cloth which is to escape being dyed; and 
as a separate knotting is required for each of the numerous 
colours, in the case of an elaborate design the delicacy and 
labour involved are enormous. 

Gagraun.—Fort and village in the Kanwas district of the 
State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 38' N. and 76° 
1 2' E., at the junction of the Ahu and Kali Sindh rivers, about 
2-§ miles north-east of the chhaoni of Jhalrapatan and 45 miles 
south-east of Kotah city. The fort, which is one of the 
strongest in Rajputana, is said to have been built by the Dor 
or Doda Rajputs, who held it till about the end of the twelfth 
century, when they were dispossessed by the Khlchl Chauhans. 
The latter, under their Raj5, Jet Singh, successfully resisted 
a siege by Ala-ud-dln in 1300; but in the time of Raja 
Achaldas (about 1428) the place was either taken by, or 
surrendered to, Hoshang Shah of Malwa. In 1519 one 
Bhlm Karan is mentioned by the Musalman historians as 
being in possession, but he was attacked by Mahmud Khiljt 
and was taken prisoner and put to death. Shortly after this 
Mahmtid was defeated by Rana Sangr3.ni Singh of Mewar, and 
the Rajputs continued to hold Gagraun till 1532, when 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took the place. About thirty years 
later, Akbar, on his way to Malwa, reached the fort, and gave 
orders for its reduction, but the commandant hastened to 
surrender and presented his tribute, which greatly pleased 
the emperor. In the Ain-i-Akbari Gagraun is mentioned as 
one of the sarkars or districts of the Siibah or province of 
Malwa; and it remained in the possession of the Mughals till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Maharao Blum 
Singh of Kotah obtained it by grant from the emperor. 
Subsequently the fort was repaired, strengthened, and added 
to by the regent Zalim Singh. 

It is separated from the village by a strong high wall, and 
by a deep ditch cut in the solid rock and crossed by a stone 
bridge. The principal entrance is from the village; and, after 
crossing the ditch, the passage lies between two large bastions, 
without any gateway, ascending with high walls on either side 
till the great gate is reached. Inside the fort, the path skirts 
a large excavation in the rock, intended to hold water but 
often quite dry, and then zigzags into the inner work through 
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a large gateway. The exit is to the south east by a simple 
doorway in the wall, from which a descent leads to the end 
wall immediately over the river. Hence there is a path which, 
going back towards the village but outside the citadel, crosses 
a small precipice protected by ramparts 60 or 70 feet above 
the ground, and leads to the two bastions already mentioned. 
On the north-east face there is but one wall, the precipitous 
nature of the hill here rendering a second and lower wall 
unnecessary. The hills and valleys to the north across the 
Kali Sindh are thickly wooded, and the gorge by which 
that river finds its way out into the open plains is very fine, 
high precipices alternating with wooded slopes on either side. 
One precipice, absolutely vertical, has been plumbed and 
found to be 307 feet in height. It is known as the gidh-karai 
or 1 vulture’s cliff,’ and, it is said, was formerly used as a place 
of execution by the Kotah chiefs, the victims being hurled on 
to the rocks below. The tops of these ridges are the cul¬ 
minating points of the range, the slope to the open country 
beyond being gradual. Wild animals abound, and the parrots 
are celebrated for their beauty and the comparative ease with 
which they can be taught to imitate the human voice. The 
village is believed to be very ancient, and to have been 
called Gargasashtar, after GargachSri, the purohii of Sri Krishna, 
who lived here; others identify it with the Gargaratpur of 
ancient writings from which the Hindu astronomer Garga 
calculated longitude. The Kotah Darbar formerly had a mint 
here, but it was abolished many years ago. The population 
has greatly decreased since the time when the place was an 
important military outpost, and in 1901 numbered only 601. 

About 11 miles to the south-east is the village of Mau, once 
a large town which Tod called the first capital of the Khlchls, 
and which, in General Cunningham’s opinion, probably ‘suc¬ 
ceeded Chandravati as the capital of all the country on the 
lower course of the Kali Sindh shortly after the beginning of 
the thirteenth century.’ The remains of the old town extend 
for a quarter of a mile from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. To the west is a large ruined 
palace attributed locally to the great Prithwl Raj Chauhan, 
but this assignment is most completely refuted by its cusped 
Muhammadan arches and by a Nagarl inscription over the 
entrance which gives the date as a. d. 1711. 

[ Archaeological Survey of Northern India, vol. ii.] 

Kotah City. —Capital of the State of the same name 
in Rajputana, situated on the right bank of the Chambal in 
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25° ii' N. and 75° 51' E., about 45 miles by metalled road 
west of Baran station on the Blna-Baran branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, and about 120 miles south-east of 
Ajmer, It is said that, in the fourteenth century, some Bhils 
of the Koteah clan were residing here, and were attacked and 
ousted by Jet Singh, the grandson of Rao Dewa of Bundi, who 
settled in the place, and built a town which he called Kotah. 
It was held by Bundi till 1625, when, with its dependencies, it 
was granted by Jahangir to Madho Singh, the first chief of 
Kotah, and became the capital of the State then formed. 
Since then it has increased in size and importance, and is now 
one of the eight cities of Rajputana. It is surrounded on three 
sides by a high and massive crenelated wall, with well-fortified 
bastions at regular intervals, while on the west the river 
Chambal, 400 yards wide and crossed by an iron pontoon- 
bridge, except in the rains, when the passage is made by ferry, 
forms a natural barrier. The city possesses six massive double 
gates closed nightly at n p.m., and may be divided into three 
well-defined and distinct areas, each separated from the next 
by a high wall: namely, Ladpura, Rampura, and the city 
proper, the latter including the old town or purani basti. In 
the southern extremity is the old palace, an imposing pile 
of buildings overlooking the river. Of the numerous temples, 
the most famous is that of Mathureshji, the idol in which is 
said to have been brought from Gokul in Muttra, while the 
oldest is probably that of Nllkanth Mahadeo. 

The population has been gradually decreasing, as the 
following figures show: in 1881, 40,270; in 1891, 38,620; 
and in 1901, 33,657. This is said to be due partly to the 
fact that the place, situated on the western border of the 
State and at a considerable distance from the railway, is not 
a general trade centre, and partly because, with the improved 
administration and the greater security afforded to life and 
property, the people have spread more into the country. 
Another probable reason for the falling-off in population is 
the unhealthiness of the site, caused by the water of the 
Kishor Sagar (or lake) on the east percolating through the 
soil to the river on the west. The greater proportional 
decrease in the last decade is certainly due to the famine 
of 1899-1900 and the severe outbreak of malarial fever which 
immediately followed it. Of the total population in 1901 
Hindus numbered 23,132, or nearly 69 per cent., and Musal- 
mans 9,027, or about 27 per cent. The principal manufactures 
are muslins, both white and coloured, silver table-ornaments, 
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and a little country paper. An opportunity for seeing the 
various industries occurs each year when an exhibition is 
held, generally in February. A municipal committee, which was 
formed in 1874, has done much to improve the sanitation 
of the place. The revenue (derived mainly from an octroi 
duty on all imports) and the expenditure are each about 
Rs. 20,000 a year. The Central jail is a commodious and 
well-managed building, with accommodation for 468 prisoners. 
The daily average number in 1904 was 428, the expenditure 
exceeded Rs. 23,000, and the profits from manufactures (carpets, 
rugs, cotton cloth, &c.) were about Rs. 2,000. Excluding 
private educational institutions, there are 4 schools maintained 
by the State, which were attended in 1904-5 by about 
400 boys and 30 girls. The Maharao’s high school and the 
nobles’ school teach up to the matriculation standard of the 
Allahabad University. Attached to the high school is a class 
recently started for patwaris, in which surveying is taught; 
and the nobles’ school has a boarding-house where the boys 
are fed and lodged free by the State. Including the hospital 
attached to the jail, there are four medical institutions at 
Kotah, with accommodation for 79 in-patients. The Victoria 
Hospital, reserved for females, was opened in 1890 and has 
22 beds. Among places of interest in the neighbourhood 
of the city may be mentioned the Maharao’s new palace, 
called after him the Umed Bhawan, which is lighted with 
electricity; the extensive and well-kept gardens, containing 
a public library and reading-room; and several palaces, such 
as the Arnar Niwas, the Brij Bilas, and the Chhatarpura, 
Mangrol.—Head-quarters of the district of the same name 
in the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25° 20' N. and 
7o°3i'E., on the right bank of the Banganga, a tributary of 
the Parbati, about 44 miles north-east of Kotah city. The 
town is a commercial mart of some importance, with a popula¬ 
tion in 1901 of 5,156. It possesses a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for six in-patients. 
Mangrol is the site of a battle fought in 1821 between Mahitrao 
Kishor Singh of Kotah and his minister Zalim Singh, assisted 
by a detachment of British troops. The Maharao was defeated 
and his brother Prithwl Singh was killed. A mausoleum con¬ 
structed in the enclosure where the latter was burnt still exists 
close to the river, while to the east of the town are the tombs 
of two British officers (Lieutenants Clarke and Read of the 
4th Light Cavalry) who fell in this engagement. Three miles 
to the south is the village of Bhatwara, where the Kotah troops 
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defeated a much stronger army from Jaipur in 1761, and 
captured the latter’s five-coloured banner. The valour and 
skill of Zalim Singh (then Faujdar of Kotah) contributed 
greatly to the victory, which put an end to Jaipur’s pretensions 
to supremacy over the Hara Rajputs. Ten miles to the west 
of Mangrol is the ancient village of Siswali, said to have been 
founded by the Gaur Rajputs of Sheopur. The Chhlpas of 
the place carry on a fairly large trade in dyed cloths. 

Mukandwara (or Mukandara).—Village in the Chechat 
tahsil of the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 24 0 49' N. 
and 76° E., in the hills of the same name, about 32 miles 
south-by-south-east of Kotah city and about 80 north-east of 
Nlmach. The range is here pierced by a pass, about 1,500 feet 
above the sea, which is of great importance as being the only 
defile practicable for carriages for a considerable distance 
between the Chambal and KalT Sindh rivers. This pass is 
called Mukandwara, ‘ the gate or portal of Mukand,’ after 
Mukand Singh, who was the second chief of Kotah, and built 
the gates of the defile as well as a palace to his favourite 
mistress, Abll Mini, on the slope of the hill. The pass has 
been the scene of many obstinately contested battles between 
the Khlchl and the Hara Rajputs, and is famous as the route 
of Colonel Monson’s retreat before Jaswant Rao Holkar in 
July, 1804. Some distance up the valley are the fragments of 
the chaori or hall of Bhlm. Fergusson thought the building 
might be as old as a.d. 450, or even older, but only the 
columnar part of the mandap or portico remained and no 
inscription could be found. The lintels and consoles are 
elaborately carved all over with strange animal forms and floral 
scrolls, and the pillars, though scarcely ten feet in height, look 
larger and nobler than many of twice their dimensions. 

[J. Tod, Rajasthan, vol. ii ; J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustra¬ 
tions of Ancient Architecture and History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture; also, Archaeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. xxiii.] 

N&nta, —Village in the Ladpura district of the State of 
Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25° 12' N. and 75°49' E., about 
3 miles north-west of Kotah city. It was given in jagir to the . 
Jhala Faujdars of Kotah about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and in the time of the regent Zalim Singh was a 
flourishing town ; but it is now little more than an agricultural 
village, containing, among other inhabitants, a colony of about 
300 of the criminal tribes (Baoris, Kanjars, and Sansias), 
whom the Darbar is endeavouring to convert into respectable 
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agriculturists. Zalim Singh’s old palace is a fine specimen of 
a Rajput baronial residence; but it has not been used for years, 
and its cloistered court, pavilions, fountains, &c., are falling 
into decay. 

Sangod. —Head-quarters of the district of the same name in 
the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 24° 55' N. and 76° 

17' E., on the right bank of the Ujar, a tributary of the 
Kali Sindh, about 34 miles south-east of Kotah city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 4,369. Sangod possesses a post office, a 
vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation for six 
in-patients. 

Jhalawar State. —A State in the south-east of Rajputana, Boun- 
with an area of about 810 square miles. It consists of two figuration* 
separate tracts. The smaller, barely 14 square miles in extent, and hill 
is known as Kirpapur, and is quite unimportant. The main an<inver 
tract lies between 23 0 45' and 24 0 41' N. and 75 0 28' and bystem; “ 
76° 15' E., and is bounded on the north-east and north by 
Kotah; on the north-west and west by the Rampura-Bhanpura 
district (of Indore), and the Agar tahsll (of Gwalior ); on the 
south-west by Sltamau and Jaora; on the south by Dewas and 
Agar; and on the east by Pirawa (of Tonk) and Rampura- 
Bhanpura. In shape it resembles the letter S, with a length 
of about 85 miles and a breadth varying from 3 to 17 miles. 

The country rises gradually from 1,000 feet above sea-level in 
the north to 1,500 feet in the south. A narrovv range of low 
and fairly wooded hills runs south-east past the town of Jhalra- 
patan in the north, and the southern half of the State is 
generally hilly, and intersected by small streams, but the rest 
of the country is a rich undulating plain. The principal rivers 
are the Chamual and the Kai.I Sindh, but neither ever 
actually enters the State, the former flowing for 9 miles along 
the south-western, and the latter for about 17 miles along the 
north-eastern boundary. The Chhotl Kali Sindh enters the 
State in the south-west, and after flowing for about 20 miles 
through the centre of the Gangdhar tahsll, joins the Chambal. 

The Au or Ahu river rises near the cantonment of Agar and 
flows north, generally along the borders of Jhalawar, till it 
reaches the Mukandwara range of hills in the extreme north of 
the State, when it turns abruptly to the south-east, and about 
8 miles lower down joins the Kali Sindh near Gagraun. 

The rocks of Jhalawar consist generally of shales, limestone, Geology, 
and sandstone belonging to the Upper Vindhyan group. 

Besides the usual small game, antelope and ‘ravine deer’ are Fauna, 
found in the plains. Tigers are occasionally met with in the 

c c 2 
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forests near the capital, but leopards and wild hog are fairly 
common. Sdmbar (Cervus unicolor ), chital (Cervus axis), and 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus ) frequent certain localities, but 
only in limited numbers. 

Climate The climate resembles that of Malwa, and is generally 

fall ra "'" healthy. The hot season is less severe than that of Northern 
and Western R 3 .jputa.na, and though hot winds sometimes blow 
in April and May, the nights are usually cool and refreshing. 
The annual rainfall for the State averages 37 inches, of which 
about 25 are received in July and August, and to in June and 
September. The rainfall has varied from about 13^ inches 
at the capital in 1877 to over 68 inches at Gangdhar (in the 
south-west) in 1900. 

History. The ruling family belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, 
which has given its name to the State. One Rajdhar is said to 
have founded the petty chiefship of Halwad in Kathiawar 
about 1488; and the eighth in succession to him had a son, 
Bhao Singh, who left his own country and proceeded first to 
Idar, and next to Ajmer, where he married the daughter of the 
Sesodia Thakur of Sawar, by whom he had a son, Madho 
Singh, and a daughter. Nothing more is known of Bhao 
Singh; but Madho Singh proceeded to Kotah in the time of 
Maharao Bhlm Singh, gained the favour of that chief, and 
obtained the estate of Nanta with the post of Faujdar or 
commander of the troops as well as of the fort. About the 
same time his sister was married to Arjun Singh, the eldest 
son of the Kotah chief; and this family connexion, while 
adding to Madho Singh’s authority, procured for him the 
respectful title of mama , or maternal uncle, from the younger 
members of the Kotah family. Madho Singh was succeeded 
as Faujdar by his son Madan Singh, and the post became 
hereditary in the family. Himmat Singh followed Madan 
Singh, and was in turn succeeded in 1758 by his famous 
nephew, Zalim Singh, whom he had adopted, and who was 
at the time only eighteen years of age. Three years later 
Zalim Singh was the means of securing victory for the troops of 
Kotah over the army of Jaipur at Bhatwara; but he afterwards 
fell into disfavour with his master (Maharao Guman Singh) in 
consequence of some rivalry in love, and being dismissed from 
his office, he migrated to Udaipur, where he did good service, 
and received from the Maharana the title of Raj Rana. Later 
on, he retraced his steps to Kotah, where he was not only 
pardoned but reinstated in his old office; and when the 
Maharao was on his deathbed, he sent for Zalim Singh and 
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committed his son, Umed Singh, and the country to his 
charge. From this time (1771) Zalim Singh was the real ruler 
of Kotah. He raised it to a state of high prosperity, and 
under his administration, which lasted for more than fifty years, 
the Kotah territory was respected by all parties. Through 
him a treaty was made with the British Government in 1817, 
by which Kotah was taken under protection; and by a supple¬ 
mentary article, added in 1818, the entire administration was 
vested in Raj Rana Zalim Singh and his heirs in regular 
succession and perpetuity. Zalim Singh, the Maehiavelli of 
Rajasthan, as Tod calls him, died in 1824, and his son, Madho 
Singh, received undisputed charge of the administration. His 
unfitness for office was a matter of notoriety, and he was in 
turn succeeded by his son, Madan Singh. In 1834 disputes 
between the chief of Kotah and his minister were constantly 
occurring, and there was danger of a popular rising for the 
expulsion of the latter. It was therefore resolved, with the 
consent of the Maharao of Kotah, to dismember the State and 
to create the new principality of Jhalawar as a separate 
provision for the descendants of Zalim Singh. Seventeen 
districts, yielding a revenue of r2 lakhs, were made over to 
Madan Singh and his heirs and successors, being the descen¬ 
dants of Raj Rana Zalim Singh, according to the custom of 
succession obtaining in Rajwara; and by a treaty dated 1838 
this new principality was taken under the protection of the 
British Government, and agreed to supply troops according to 
its means, and pay a tribute of Rs. 80,000. The Jhalawar 
State thus dates from 1838; and its first chief, Madan Singh, 
on assuming charge, received the title of Maharaj Rana, was 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns, and was placed on the same 
footing as the other chiefs of Rajputana. He died in 1845 
and was succeeded by his son, Prithwi Singh, who, during 
the Mutiny of 1857-8, did good service by conveying to 
places of safety several Europeans who had taken refuge in his 
State. He received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the 
right of adoption in 1862, and on his death in August, 1875, 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Bakht Singh, of the 
Wadhwan family in Kathiawar. The latter, in accordance 
with family custom, which enjoined that only the four names 
of Zalim Singh, Madho Singh, Madan Singh, and Prithwi 
Singh should be assumed by the rulers of this house, took the 
name of Zalim Singh. As he was a minor, the administration 
was carried on by a Political Superintendent assisted by a 
Council, and he himself joined the Mayo College at Ajmer. 
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He attained his majority in 1883 and was invested with 
governing powers (subject to certain restrictions) in 1884 ; but 
as he failed to administer his State in accordance with the 
principles laid down for his guidance, the Government of 
India was compelled to withdraw his powers in 1887, and to 
restore the arrangements which were in force during his 
minority. In 1892 Zalim Singh promised amendment, and 
was entrusted with the charge of all the departments except 
that of land revenue, which was to remain under the Council, 
while in September, 1894, this reservation was withdrawn and 
he obtained full powers. But he failed to govern the State 
properly, and was deposed in 1896; he now lives at Benares, 
and receives an allowance of Rs. 30,000 a year. Zalim Singh 
had no sons; and there being no direct descendants of his 
namesake, the great regent, the Government of India restored 
to Kotah part of the territories which had been made over in 
1838 to form the principality of Jhalawar, and formed the 
remaining districts into a new State for the descendants of the 
family to which the first Raj Rana (Zalim Singh) belonged, and 
for those Sardars and others whose allegiance it was considered 
undesirable to transfer to Kotah. In 1897 Kunwar Bhawani 
Singh, son of Thakur Chhatarsal of Fatehpur, and a descendant 
of Madho Singh, the first jhala Faujdar of Kotah, was selected 
by Government to be the chief of the new State. Arrange¬ 
ments were completed by the end of 1898, and the actual 
transfer of territory took place on January r, 1899, from which 
date the new State of Jhalawar came into existence. Bhawani 
Singh was installed as ruler, under the title of Raj Rana, with 
a salute of 11 guns, and was at the same time invested with 
full powers of administration. The tribute payable to the 
British Government is now Rs. 30,000 a year. His Highness 
was educated at the Mayo College. The principal events of 
his rule have been the famine of 1899-1900; the adoption of 
Imperial postal unity in 1900 ; the introduction of British 
currency and weights in 1901; and his visit to Europe in 
1904. 

Archaeo- The places of archaeological interest are the remains of the 

lo &y- old city of Chandravati close to Jhalrapatan Town, and the 
rock-cut stupas at the village of Kholvi 1 in the Dag talisll in 
the south. The latter are interesting as being probably the 
most modern group of Buddhist caves in India. 

1 Archaeological Survey of Northern India , vol. ii, pp. 280-8; and 
J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1889), pp. 132 

and 162. 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 4x0, and The 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: P e °P le - 
(1881) 340,488, (1891) 343,601, and (1901) 90,175. The 
decrease since 1891 was of course due mainly to the re¬ 
modelling of the State in 1899, but to a considerable extent 
also to the famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of 
malarial fever which followed. Although vital statistics in 
Native States are not very reliable, it may be mentioned that in 
the entire State in 1900 only 941 births were registered, while 
deaths numbered 13,872. The State is divided into five 
tahslls and possesses two towns, Jhai.rapatan and the chhaoni 
or cantonment of the same name, both administered as muni¬ 
cipalities. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901:— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage 

of variation 
in popula¬ 
tion between 
i8g t and 
1901. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

X,. I 

ai 

l 

£ 

8 

1 

> 

Patan . . 

Pachpahar , 

Awar . 

Dag . 

Gangdhar , 

State total 

344 

131 

80 

t 68 

187 

2 

... 

127 

60 

4 1 

71 

109 

37 >° l6 
9 > 3 1 3 
9,2.10 
16,167 
18,439 

- 38-4 

- 48-7 

- 4 t -3 

- 38-3 

- 40-I 

1,881 

394 

154 

3 2 9 

330 

810 

2 

408 

9°> l 75 

- 4°-3 

3,088 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 78,017, or 86 per cent, of the 
population, the majority being Vaishnavas ; Musalmans, 8,845, 
or nearly 10 per cent., mostly of the Sunni sect; and Jains, 

3,129, or 3 per cent. The languages mainly spoken are Malwl 
(or RangrI) and Haraoti, both dialects of Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes the most numerous are the Son- Castes and 
dhias, who number 22,000, or 24 per cent, of the total popu- occupa- 
lation. They claim to be Rajputs, but are probably of mixed 
descent; they are described as idle, ignorant, immoral, and 
given to cattle-lifting. Next come the Chamars (workers in 
leather and agriculturists), forming 8 per cent, of the total; 
Brahmans, some of whom are cultivators, while others are 
engaged in religious or menial services, 7 per cent.; Mahajans 
(bankers and traders), 6 per cent.; Balais (cultivators, workers 
in leather, and village chaukidars) and Gujars (cattle-breeders 
and dealers, and agriculturists), each between 4 and 5 per 
cent. More than 54 per cent, of the people live by the land, 
and many others combine agriculture with their special 
occupations. 
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The soils may be divided into three classes : namely, kali, a 
rich black loam ; maL, a loam of a lighter colour but almost as 
fertile; and barli. , often of a reddish colour, generally stony 
and sandy, and always shallow. Of these classes it is estimated 
that the second supplies about one-half and the others about 
one-fourth each of the cultivable area. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the kkdlsa por¬ 
tion of the State, the area of which is about 558 square miles. 
From this must be deducted 158 square miles occupied by 
forests, rivers, towns, roads, &c., leaving 400 square miles 
available for cultivation. The average net area cropped during 
the last four years has been about 125 square miles, or 31 per 
cent, of the kkdlsa area available for cultivation. The 
principal crops and the area (in square miles) ordinarily 
cultivated in each case are : jowar, 85 ; maize, 14 ; cotton, 8 ; 
and poppy, gram, and wheat, each about 7. 

Cattle are plentiful and of a good stamp, being largely of the 
Malwa breed. The State used to be noted for its ponies, but 
excessive mortality in the recent famine has greatly reduced 
their numbers. The goats and sheep are of the ordinary type, 
but are largely kept to provide wool, meat, milk, and manure. 
Cattle fairs are held yearly at JhalrapHtan town about the end 
of April and the beginning of November. 

The area ordinarily irrigated is about 19 square miles. 
Irrigation is chiefly from wells, of which more than 6,000 are 
in working order, about 1,350 being masonry. Leathern buckets 
drawn up with a rope and pulley by bullocks are always used 
for lifting the water, except when the latter is near the surface, 
and the area to be irrigated is small, when a dhenkli, or long 
pole supported by a prop, with a jar or bucket at one end and 
a weight at the other, is used. 

Forests cover an area of nearly 8 square miles, and are 
looked after by a department called Dungar-Bagar. The 
principal trees are the dhao (Anogeissus pendula), dhdk (Buiea 
frondosa), gurjan (Dipterocarpus turbitiaius), and the tendu 
(.Diospyros tomentosa), and such fruit trees as the hel ( Aegle 
Marmelos), the mango, and the mahua (Bassia latifolia). The 
forest income in r 903-4 was about Rs. 4,300, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 1,800. 

The hills near the capital contain large quantities of 
excellent sandstone, mostly of a greyish colour, but in places 
almost white or deep red. The stone is much used for 
building purposes. Iron and copper have been found in 
places, but these minerals are not now worked. 
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The manufactures are unimportant, and consist of rough Arts and 
cotton fabrics, floorcloths, brass utensils, knives, and sword- manufac- 
blades. The chief exports are opium (to Ujjain and Indore), c om , 
oilseeds, and cotton; while the chief imports are food-grains merce 
(mainly from Haraoti), salt, sugar, cloth, and metals. anci trade ' 

There is at present no railway in the State, but the Nagda- Means of 
Muttra line, now under construction, will pass through three 
tahslls. The total length of metalled roads is 64 miles, and 
of unmetalled roads 72 miles. The State adopted Imperial 
postal unity in 1900, and now contains six Government post 
offices, two of which (at Jhalrapatan and the chhaoni) are also 
telegraph offices. 

Owing to its geographical position, the State has generally Famine, 
a very good rainfall, and scarcities and famines are uncommon. 

Indeed, during the last hundred years the only famine appears 
to have been that of 1899-1900. The rain practically ceased 
after July, 1899, with the result that the autumn crop failed 
almost entirely, and there was considerable scarcity of fodder. 

The Darbar started numerous works and poorhouses, at which 
nearly million units were relieved at a cost exceeding 
2 lakhs, and, besides making liberal advances to agriculturists, 
granted remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

The State is governed by the Raj Ran 5 , with the assis- Administra- 
tance of a Diwan. In charge of each of the five tahsils is tlon - 
a tahsildar, who is assisted by a naib-tahsllddr in the large 
Patan tahsil. 

In the administration of justice the courts follow generally Civil and 
the Codes in force in British India. The lowest courts are crlmlnal 

t . justice. 

those of the tahsildars; they decide civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 100 in value, and can sentence to one month’s imprison¬ 
ment and fine up to Rs. 30. Over them are the Dlwdni 
adalati which tries civil suits not exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, 
and the Faujddrl addlat, which can pass a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment and fine up to Rs. 300. The next court 
is the Appellate Court; its powers on the civil side are 
unlimited, while on the criminal side it can pass any sentence 
allowed by law, but its proceedings in capital cases require 
the confirmation of the Mahakma khas, which is presided 
over by the Raj Rana, and is the final appellate authority 
in the State. 

The normal revenue is at present about 4 lakhs a year, the Finance, 
chief sources being land (3 lakhs) and customs (Rs. 60,000). 

The ordinary expenditure is slightly less than the revenue, 
and the main items are army and police (Rs. 75,000), 
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revenue and judicial staff (Rs. 72,000), palace and privy 
purse (Rs. 45,000), public works and tribute to Government 
(Rs. 30,000 each), and stables (about Rs. 20,000). The State 
is free from debt. 

Jhalawar had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its 
own, known as Madan shdhi (after its first chief), and up to 
about 1893 the value of the local rupee was always equal to, 
and sometimes greater than, that of the British coin. Sub¬ 
sequently it began to decline in exchange value, till, in 1899, 
123 Madan shdhi rupees exchanged for 100 British. The Raj 
Rana thereupon decided to abolish the local coinage, and 
introduce British in its stead as the sole legal tender in the 
State; and this was carried out, with the assistance of Govern¬ 
ment, between March 1 and August 30, 1901. 

The State may be divided into two main areas: namely, 
that paying revenue to the Darbar and called khdlsa , and 
that granted revenue-free to jdgirddrs and muafidars. The 
former occupies about 558 and the latter 252 square miles. 
The majority of the jdgirddrs pay a small tribute yearly or 
every second year to the Darbar, and some have to supply 
horses and men for the service of the State. Muafi lands 
are those granted for religious or charitable purposes or in 
lieu of pay, and some of the holders have to pay certain 
dues ( sisdla ) every other year. In the khalsa area there are 
two tenures ; namely, khatedari, which is the same as ryoiwari, 
and watandari, which is somewhat similar to zamlnddri. 
The former prevails in the Patan tahsil; each individual 
holder is responsible directly to the State for the revenue 
of his holding, and possesses certain rights which are heritable, 
and which can be mortgaged but not sold. In the rest of 
the State, the other tenure prevails. The watanddrs are 
members of the village community, and their interests are 
hereditary and transferable, and not lost by absence. They 
are responsible for payment of the State demand, and arrange 
among themselves for the cultivation of the village lands and 
the distribution of the revenue. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid in kind; but in 1805 
Zalim Singh substituted a money-rate per Mgha for each class 
of soil, and his rates remained nominally in force till the 
present settlement was made in 1884. This settlement was 
concluded directly with individual holders ( khdieddrs ) in the 
Patan tahsil , and with the watanddrs in the rest of the State. 
The rates per acre vary from about Rs. 5 to over Rs. 23 
for ‘wet’ land, and from about 13 annas to Rs. 6 for ‘dry’ 
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land, but the pan or betel-leaf gardens near the capital pay 
more than Rs. 44 per acre. 

The military force consists of 100 cavalry, 71 gunners, and Army. 
420 infantry, and there are 20 field and 25 other guns classed 
as serviceable. The majority (about 300) of the infantry are 
employed on police duties in the districts. 

The police force proper numbers 366 officers and men, Police. 

30 of the latter being mounted, distributed over seven police 
stations. There are also 166 village chaukidars who hold 
lands revenue-free for their services. 

Besides the Central jail at the chhaoni, there are lock-ups at Jails, 
the head-quarters of each tahsll , in which persons sentenced to 
imprisonment not exceeding one month are confined. 

In regard to the literacy of its population, Jhalawar stands Education, 
seventh among the twenty States and chicfships of Rajputana, 
with 3-4 per cent. (6-4 males and 0-2 females) able to read 
and write. There are now nine schools in the State, and the 
daily average attendance during 1904-5 was 424. The only 
notable institution is the high school (at the chhaoni), in 
which English, Urdu, Hindi, and Sanskrit are taught. The 
other schools are all primary, and include one for girls 
(attended by twelve pupils) and one specially for Sondhias. 

No fees are charged anywhere, and the yearly expenditure 
on education is about Rs. 6,000. 

In the beginning of 1904 there were four hospitals and two Hospitals 
dispensaries, but one of the latter was closed during the year. 

The hospitals have accommodation for 34 in-patients. During 
1904 the number of cases treated was 38,177 (189 being those 
of in-patients), and 1,533 operations were performed. 

Vaccination was commenced about T870-1, but is nowhere Vaccina- 
compulsory. A staff of two vaccinators is kept up, and in tlon ' 
1904-5 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
2,114, or more than 23 per 1,000 of the population. The 
total State expenditure on medical institutions and vaccination, 
including a share of the pay of the Agency Surgeon and his 
establishment, is about Rs. 17,000. 

[Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision); 

H. B. Abbott, Settlement Report (1885); P. A. Weir and 
J. Crofts, Medico-topographical Account of Jhalawar (1900).] 

Jhalrapatan Chhaoni (or cantonment).—Chief town and 
official capital of the State of Jhalawar, Rajputana, situated 
in 24 0 36' N. and 76° 10' E., on a rising stretch of rocky 
ground over 1,000 feet above the sea, between the fort of 
Gagraun (in Kotah) and the town of Jhalrapatan. The 
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chhaoni, as it is always called locally, was founded in 1791 
by Zalim Singh, regent of Kotah, and was at first merely 
a permanent camp, which he made his head-quarters on 
account of its central and strategical position. Houses 
gradually took the place of tents and huts, and in course 
of time the old camp attained the importance of a town. 
The population in 1901 numbered 14,315, of whom 9,501, 
or 66 per cent., were Hindus, and 4,402, or 31 per cent., 
Musalmans. The Raj Rant’s palace is enclosed by a high 
masonry wall forming a square, with larga^ircular bastions 
at each corner, and two semicircular ones in the centre of 
each side of the square. The principal entrance is on the 
eastern side, and the approach to it is along the main street 
of the bazar running due east and west. About a mile to 
the south-west is a sheet of water, below which are several 
gardens, and in one of these is the summer residence of 
the chief, surrounded by a canal filled with water from the 
tank. The sanitation, lighting, water-supply, and roads of 
the chhaoni are looked after by a municipal committee which 
was established about 1876-7. The receipts, derived mainly 
from the rent of State houses and shops, and the sale of 
unclaimed property, average about Rs. 5,000 yearly, and the 
expenditure is slightly less. Besides the palace, law courts, 
and public offices, the town contains a combined post and 
telegraph office, a Central jail, a couple of schools, and 
a hospital. The jail has accommodation for 164 prisoners, 
and the daily average number in 1904 was 79. The prisoners 
are employed in making carpets, blankets, cotton cloth, 
shoes, &c., and in printing, bookbinding, and gardening. 
The jail costs about Rs. 6,200 a year, and the manufactures 
bring in about Rs. 1,150. Of the schools, one is for boys 
and the other for girls. The former is a high school, with 
a daily average attendance in 1904-5 of 164. The hospital 
has accommodation for fourteen in-patients. 

Jhalrapatan Town (locally called Patan).—Head-quarters 
of the Patan tahsil and the commercial capital of the State of 
Jhalawar, Rajputana, situated in 24° 32' N. and 76° 10' E., at 
the foot of a low range of hills and on the left bank of a 
stream known as the Chandrabhaga. Population (1901), 
7,955. Several modes of deriving the name arc current. 
Some say the word means the ‘ city of bells,’ and that the old 
town was so called because it contained 108 temples with 
bells ; others that it is the ‘ city ’ (j>atan) of ‘ springs ’ (jhdlra), 
the latter abounding in the rivulet above mentioned; while 
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others again say that the word jhalra refers to the Rajput clan 
(Jhala), to which the founder of the new town belonged. The 
town possesses a combined post and telegraph office, a small 
lock-up for prisoners sentenced to short terms, a vernacular 
school attended by about 57 boys, and a dispensary for out¬ 
patients. 

A little to the south of the present town there formerly 
existed a city called Chandravati, said to have been built by 
Raja Chandra Sena of Malwa, who, according to Abul Fazl, 
was the immediate successor of the famous Vikramaditya. 
General Cunningham visited the site in 1864-5, and wrote :— 

* Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained 
several specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, 
besides a few of the still more ancient square pieces of silver 
which probably range as high as from 500 to 1000 b.c. 
These coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the place was 
occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena ; but as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to be older than the sixth or 
seventh century a.d., it is not improbable that the city may 
have been refounded by Chandra Sena, and named after him¬ 
self Chandravati. I think it nearly certain that it must have 
been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sandrabatis, and, if 
so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to the beginning 
of the Christian era would seem to be correct.’ 

This ancient city is said to have been destroyed, and its 
temples despoiled, in the time of Aurangzeb, and the princi¬ 
pal remains are now clustered together on the northern bank 
of the Chandrabhaga stream. The largest and the earliest of 
these is the celebrated litigant temple of Sltaleswar Mahadeva, 
which Mr. Fergusson described as ‘ the most elegant specimen 
of columnar architecture ’ that he had seen in India, an opinion 
fully concurred in by General Cunningham. The date of this 
temple was put by them at about a.d. 600. It was just to the 
north of these remains that Zalim Singh, the famous minister 
of Kotah, founded the present town in 1796, including within 
its limits the temple of Sat saheli (or ‘ seven damsels ’) and 
a Jain temple which formerly belonged to the old city. To 
encourage inhabitants, Zalim Singh is said to have placed a 
large stone tablet in the centre of the chief bazar, on which 
was engraved a promise that new settlers would be excused the 
payment of customs dues, and would be fined no more than 
Rs. 1-4—0 for whatever crime convicted. These privileges 
were annulled in 1850, when the Kamdar (minister) of 
Maharaj Rana Prithwi Singh had the tablet removed, and 
thrown into a tank, whence it was dug out about 1876. 
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According to Tod, the town was placed under municipal 
government at its foundation in 1796, but the fact is not 
mentioned on the stone tablet above referred to. The present 
municipal committee was formed about 1876, and attends to 
the lighting and sanitation of the place, besides disposing of 
petty cases relating to easements. The income and ex¬ 
penditure are respectively about Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
yearly, the difference being provided by the State. The town 
is well and compactly built, and is surrounded on all sides 
save the west by a substantial masonry wall with circular 
bastions. The streets are wide and regular, intersecting each 
other at right angles, and contain many large and handsome 
buildings. On the west is a lake formed by a solid masonry 
dam, about two-thirds of a mile long, on which stand sundry 
temples and buildings, and the lands in the neighbourhood 
and the well-shaded gardens within and around the town walls 
are irrigated by means of a canal about 2 miles long. 

[J. Tod, Rajasthan , vol. ii; J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illus¬ 
trations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan and History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture ; and the Archaeological Survey 
of Northern India , vols. ii and xxiii.] 
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Bikaner State. —The second largest State in Rajputana, Bonn- 
lying in the extreme north of the Agency, between 27 0 12' 
and 30 0 12' N. and 72 0 12' and 75 0 41' E., with an area of and hill 
23,311 square miles. It is bounded on the north and west by and river 
Bahawalpur; on the south-west by Jaisalmer; on the south systems ‘ 
by Marwar; on the south-east by the Shekhawati district of 
Jaipur; on the east by Loharu and Ilissar ; and on the north¬ 
east by Ferozepore. The southern and eastern portions of the 
State form part of the vast sandy tract known as the BSgar; 
the north-west and part of the north lie within the Great Indian 
Desert, while the north-east corner is the least infertile section. 

The surface of the country is for the most part covered with 
undulating sandhills from 20 to over 100 feet high, the slopes 
of which, lightly furrowed by the action of the wind, suggest 
the ribbed appearance of the sea-shore. The only rocky hills 
deserving the name are in the south close to the borders of 
Marwar and Jaipur, and the highest of them, near Gopalpura, 
is only 600 feet above the level of the plain. The general 
aspect of Bikaner is dreary and desolate in the extreme. 
Elphinstone, who passed through in 1808 on his way towards 
Kabul, wrote that, within a short distance of the capital, the 
country was as waste as the wildest parts of Arabia; but 
during and just after the rains it wears a very different appear¬ 
ance, becoming a vast green pasture-land covered with the 
richest and most succulent grasses. The only rivers are the 
Ghaggar in the north-east and the Katli in the east. The 
former once flowed through the northern part of the State 
and, according to Tod, joined the Indus ; but it is now dry, 
except in the rains, and even then the water rarely flows more 
than a mile or two west of Hanumangarh. By the construction 
in 1897, at the joint expense of the British Government and the 
Darbar, of a weir at Otu, about 8 miles west of Sirsa, the water 
of the Ghaggar is now utilized for feeding two canals which 
form the only important irrigation works in the State. The 
Katli is a river of Jaipur which, in years of good rainfall, flows 
for a few miles into Bikaner territory in the south of the 
Rajgarh tahstl. 
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There are two salt lakes, one at Chhapar in the south near 
Sujangarh and the other at Lunkaransar, 51 miles north-east of 
the capital; both are small, and the latter only is worked now. 
Of artificial lakes the most notable is that at Gajner, 19 miles 
south-west of Bikaner city, where the Maharaja has a palace, 
shooting-box, and garden. 

Nearly the whole of the State is covered with blown-sand 
driven up from the Rann of Cutch by the prevailing south¬ 
west winds; the sandhills are of the transverse type, with their 
longer axes at right angles to the direction of the wind. 
Nummulitic rocks, limestones, and clays crop out from 
beneath the sands and are found in wells; coal was dis¬ 
covered in these rocks in a well at Palana in 1896, and fuller’s 
earth is found in the same formation. At Dalmera, 42 miles 
north-east of the capital, there is a small outcrop of Vindhyan 
sandstone, which is largely quarried for building purposes; 
and superficial deposits of gypsum occur in various parts. 

There are no forests, and, for want of water, trees are scarce. 
The commonest is the khejra (Prosopis spicigera), the pods, 
bark, and leaves of which are eaten by cattle, and in times of 
famine by the poor. Next come the jal (Salvadora oleoides) 
and the khair (Acacia Catechu). The babul (Acacia arabica) 
is found on the sandhills; a few shlsham trees ( Dalbergia 
Sissoo ) grow spontaneously in the neighbourhood of Sujan¬ 
garh, and there are plantations of her (Zizyphus Jujuba ) and 
other trees at the capital. The best timber produced is 
that of the rohtra (Tecoma undulata). Of bushes, the most 
common is the phog ( Cal/igonum); its twigs and roots are 
used to support the sides of wells, and supply material for 
huts, while its buds are eaten with buttermilk and condiments 
by the poor. The sajji (Salsola ) is an important and valuable 
plant which grows plentifully in the firm soil north of the 
Ghaggar, and in the south-west of the Anupgarh subdivision; 
an impure carbonate of soda, used in washing and dyeing 
cloth, is obtained by burning the plant. The /ana, a shrub of 
the same species, but of a darker colour, is generally found 
in conjunction with the sajji and yields soda of an inferior 
quality. The large number of excellent fodder-grasses for 
which Bikaner is famous make the country, in years of even 
fair rainfall, one of the best grazing-grounds in India. 

The fauna is not very varied. The Indian gazelle is common 
everywhere, and antelope and wolves are met with in the 
north. Wild hog are generally to be found in the bed of 
the Ghaggar, and there are sanctuaries for them at Gajner 
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and the capital. The State is famous for its imperial sand- 
grouse, of which, in a good year, enormous bags can be made, 
and there are a good ma-ny bustard, especially the lesser 
species ( houbdra ). 

The climate is dry and generally healthy, though charac- Climate 
terized by extraordinary extremes of temperature. During “fatuiTe" 
the summer the heat is exceedingly great; hot winds blow 
with great force in May, June, and part of July, heavy sand¬ 
storms are of frequent occurrence, and the sun is so powerful 
that even the people of the country fear to travel in the middle 
of the day. On the other hand, the cold in the winter is 
generally intense, and trees and vegetation are not infrequently 
injured by the frost. The average mean temperature at the 
capital is about 8i°, with a mean daily range of about 22° 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages a little Rainfall, 
under 12 inches, varying from less than 6 inches in the north¬ 
west to over 14 inches in the south-east and east. About 
two-thirds of the rain is received in July and August. The 
heaviest fall in any one year was nearly 45 inches at Churu, in 
the south-east, in 1892, while in 1885 less than half an inch 
fell at Anflpgarh in the north-west and Hanumangarh in the 
north-east. 

The State was founded by Blka, a Rathor Rajput, the sixth History, 
son of Rao Jodha, chief of Marwar. He is said to have been 
born in 1439, and twenty-six years later, accompanied by his 
uncle Kandhal, his brother Bida, and others of less repute, 
started out to conquer the country now known as Bikaner. 

The territory was at that time occupied partly by various 
Rajput clans, such as the Bhatis, the Chauhans, the Mohils, 
and the Johiyas; partly by Jats, and partly by Musalmans, 
prominent among whom were the Bhattis, or, in other words, 

Bhati Rajputs converted to Islam. Blka appears to have been 
first opposed by the Bhatis in the west, but, by marrying the 
daughter of the Rao of Pugal (whose descendant is one of the 
principal nobles of the State at the present time), he allied 
himself with the most powerful Bhati family in that region. 

He next came in contact with the Jats, who were constantly 
quarrelling with each other; the most influential clan of this 
tribe is said to have been that of the Godaras, who determined 
to conciliate the invader. Accordingly, they voluntarily acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereignty of Blka, on certain conditions accepted 
by the latter, who further bound himself and his successors to 
receive the tlka of inauguration from the hands of the descend¬ 
ants of the head of this clan, and to this day the headman of 

i:aj. D d 
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the Godaras applies ‘the unguent of royalty to the forehead 
of Blka’s successors.’ Soon afterwards the rest of the Jats 
were subdued, and in 1485 Bika founded the small fort (at 
the capital) which still bears his name, while the building of 
the city itself was begun in 1488. Bika died in 1504, and his 
successors gradually extended and consolidated their posses¬ 
sions, until in 1541 Maldeo, chief of Marwar, invaded the 
country, slew the Rao, Jet Singh, captured the fort at the 
capital, and possessed himself of about half the territory. 
The fort was, however, retaken by Bikaner troops in 1544; 
and in the same year Kalyan Singh, son and successor of Jet 
Singh, joined the imperial army near Delhi, marched with it 
to Ajmer, and was present at the battle near that city in which 
Maldeo was defeated. This is the first mention of intercourse 
between the Bikaner State and the Muhammadan emperors 
of Delhi. 

In 1570 Kalyan Singh and his son Rai Singh waited on 
Akbar at Nagaur (in Marwar), where, in the words of the 
latter’s historian', ‘the loyalty and sincerity of both father 
and son being manifest, the emperor married Kalyan Singh’s 
daughter.’ Rai Singh succeeded his father in 157 r and ruled 
for forty years; he was the first Raja of Bikaner, was one of 
Akbar’s most distinguished generals, serving in the country 
round Attock, in Gujarat, the Deccan, Sind and other parts, 
and was rewarded with a grant of 52 districts, including Hansi 
and Hissar. He had a place on the list of mansabdars higher 
than any other Hindu except the chief of Amber (Jaipur), 
and in 1586 he gave his daughter in marriage to Salim (after¬ 
wards the emperor Jahangir), their son, Parwez, being one of 
those who unsuccessfully strove for the empire with Shah Jahan. 
The main fort of Bikaner was built during Rai Singh’s rule. 
The next chief of note was Karan Singh (1631-69), who, in 
the struggle between the sons of Shah Jahan for the imperial 
throne, threw in his lot with the fortunate Aurangzeb. His 
last service was in the Deccan, where he founded three villages—■ 
namely, Karanpura, Padampura, and Kesri Singhpura—which 
were held by the Darbar till 1904, when they, together with 
a fourth village named Kokanwari, were transferred to the 
British Government in exchange for two villages in Hissar 
District and a cash payment of Rs. 25,000. Karan Singh’s 
eldest son, Antip Singh (1669-98), also served with distinction 
in the Deccan, took a prominent part in the capture of Gol- 


1 H. M. Elliot, History of India, vol. v, pp. 335-6. 
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conda, and was made a Maharaja, a title since held by his 
successors. 

Throughout the eighteenth century there was constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur, and much land was 
alternately lost and won. In 1788 Surat Singh succeeded 
to the chiefship, and twenty years later occurred the eighth 
invasion of Bikaner by Jodhpur; and it was while the army 
of the latter State was in a half-hearted manner besieging 
the fort that Elphinstone passed through Bikaner on his 
mission to Kabul. Maharaja Surat Singh treated him with 
great respect and applied for the protection of the British 
Government, but this request could not be granted as it was 
opposed to the policy then prevailing. Between 1809 and 
1813 Surat Singh, whose extortions knew no bounds and whose 
cruelty, kept pace with his avarice and his fears, plundered, 
fined, and murdered his Thakurs, with the result that in 
1815 there was a more or less general rebellion. The ousted 
Thakurs recovered their estates, ravaged the country, and 
defied the Darbar; Amir Khan appeared on the scene in 
1816, and the insurrection had become so serious that the 
Maharaja again asked for British aid. A treaty was concluded 
on March 9, 1818, and British troops entered the State, 
captured twelve forts and restored them to the Darbar, and 
suppressed the insurgents. Surat Singh died in 1828 and 
was succeeded by his son Ratan Singh, who, in violation of 
his treaty engagements, invaded Jaisalmer to revenge some 
injuries committed by subjects of the latter. Jaisalmer had 
prepared an army to repel the invasion, and both parties 
had applied to neighbouring States for assistance, when the 
British Government interfered, and, through the arbitration 
of the Maharana of Udaipur, the dispute was settled. In 
1830 the chief again found some of his nobles troublesome 
and applied for British aid to reduce them, but this could 
not be granted. During the next five years dacoity was so 
rife on the border to the south and south-east that it was 
decided to raise a special force to suppress it. This force 
was called the Shekhawati Brigade, and for seven years the 
Bikaner State contributed Rs. 22,000 a year towards its cost. 
The Thakurs continued their plundering for a time, but the 
brigade, under the vigorous leadership of Major Forster, 
soon brought them to order. In 1842 the Maharaja supplied 
200 camels for the Afghan expedition; in 1844 he agreed to a 
reduced scale of duties on goods in transit through his country, 
and he assisted Government in both the Sikh campaigns. Ratan 
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Singh died in 1851, and was succeeded by his son, Sardar 
Singh. He did good service during the Mutiny by sheltering 
Europeans and co-operating against the rebels of Hansi and 
Hissar, and as a reward received in 1861 a grant of the Tibi 
pargana, consisting of forty-one villages of Sirsa District. 
Sardar Singh’s rule was remarkable for the constant change 
of ministers, of whom there were no less than eighteen in 
the twenty-one years. For a few years the State was well 
administered ; but subsequently affairs fell into confusion, a 
large amount of debt was incurred, and the exactions of the 
Maharaja, in his anxiety to increase the revenue, gave rise 
to much discontent. In 186S the Thakurs again rose to 
resist the extortions of their chief; a Political officer was 
deputed, and affairs were for the time amicably arranged. 
Sardar Singh died on May 16, 1872 ; he had received a sanad 
of adoption in T862, and his widow and the principal persons 
of the State selected Dungar Singh as his successor. The 
choice was confirmed by Government, and Dungar Singh 
was invested with full powers in 1873. The principal event 
of his time was the rebellion of the Thakurs in 1883. This 
was due to an attempt on the part of the chief to increase 
the amount of the tribute payable by the nobles in lieu of 
military service, and it was not till a British force from Nasir- 
abad had marched a considerable distance towards Bikaner 
that the majority of the Thakurs surrendered unconditionally 
to the Political Agent. Some of them still held together, 
but eventually gave in; a Political Agent was permanently 
located at Bikaner, and the differences between the chief and 
his nobles were gradually adjusted. Dungar Singh died in 
1887 without issue, having shortly before his death adopted 
his brother, Ganga Singh. The choice was approved by 
Government, and Maharaja Ganga Singh, who was born in 
r88o, succeeded as the twenty-first chief of Bikaner. He 
was educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer, and was invested 
with full powers in 1898. During his minority the State was 
administered by a Council presided over by the Political 
Agent. The principal events of the present rule have been 
the raising of an Imperial Service camel corps (which has 
served in China and more recently in Somaliland); the con¬ 
struction of a railway from the Marwar border in the south 
to the Punjab border in the north-east; the conversion of the 
local currency; the discovery of a coal-mine at Palana; and the 
great famine of 1899-1900, in relieving which the young chief, 
within a year of receiving his powers, took the most active 
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personal part. Maharaja Ganga Singh holds the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal of the first class, is an honorary major in the Indian 
Army, took part in the China campaign, is a G.C.I.E., a 
K.C.S.I., and A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The 
State pays no tribute, and the chief is entitled to a salute 
of 17 guns. 

The number of towns and villages is 2,110, and the popu-The 
lation at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 509,021, P eo P le 
(1891) 831,955, and (1901) 584,627. The decrease of nearly 
30 per cent, during the last decade was due partly to emigra¬ 
tion in consequence of scarcity in 1891-2 and 1896-7 and 
of famine in 1899-1900, and partly to excessive mortality, 
chiefly from cholera and malarial fever, in the same years. 

The State is divided into the four nizamats of Bikaner, Reni, 
Sujangarh, and Suratgarh, with head-quarters at the places 
from which each is named. The principal towns are Bikaner 
City, Churu, Ratangarh, and Sardarshahr. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901:— 


NizamaL 

Number of 

Percentage ! 

Number 

» E, Population. 

C £1 

(2 > 

in popula¬ 
tion between 
1891 and 
1901. 

of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Bikaner . 

1 537 T 94> 2 97 

- 3°'8 

5,946 

Reni 

4 648 17s, 113 

- 32-2 

3,964 

Sujangarh 

3 436 >47,i7 2 

- 29-6 

3 , 7 12 

Suratgarh 

I 480 68,045 ! 

- 18.4 

T,262 

State total 

9 2,101 584,627 | 

- 29-7 

14,884 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 493,534, or more than 84 per 
cent, of the total; MusalniJns, 66,050, or more than 11 per 
cent.; and Jains, 23,403, or about 4 per cent. The only 
religious sect peculiar to the State is that of the Alakhglrs. 
It is neither large nor important, but is interesting from the 
fact that it was founded by a member of the despised caste 
of Chamars, and numbers high-caste men among its adherents. 
Lalgir founded the sect about 1830; he denounced idolatry 
and taught his followers to call only on the ‘ Incomprehensible’ 
(Alakh), and their sole worship consisted in the repeating of 
this word 1 Alakh.’ Charity was to be practised ; the taking 
of life and the eating of flesh was forbidden, and asceticism 
was encouraged. The sole reward held out to his followers 
was the attainment of purity, untroubled contemplation, and 
serenity. There was no future state; all perished with the 
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body, which was finally dissolved into the elements. The 
Alakhgirs are chiefly ascetics, though a few are family men ; 
they do not admit Musalmans; they consider themselves a Jain 
sect, and respect but do not worship the Jain Rishis, and 
they wear clothes of a reddish colour like the DadQpanthis. 
The language mainly spoken in the State is Marwari, one 
of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

Castes and The most numerous caste is that of the Jats, who number 
occupa- 133 000, or more than 22 per cent, of the total. As noticed 
above, they held a considerable portion of the territory prior 
to the Rathor conquest, and the headman of the Godara clan 
still has the privilege of placing the tlka or mark of inaugura¬ 
tion on the forehead of each new chief of Bikaner. The Jats 
are now almost all agriculturists. The next most numerous 
caste is that of the Brahmans, who number 64,000, or nearly 
11 per cent., the principal divisions being Pushkama and 
Paliwal. They are mostly traders and agriculturists, and 
generally a hard-working class. After the Brahmans come 
the Chamars (59,000 in number); they are also called Balais, 
and are workers in leather, cultivators, and village drudges. 
The Mahajans, mostly Oswal, Mahesri, and Agarwal, number 
56,000, and form the great majority of the trading community ; 
many of them are very wealthy and carry on an extensive 
business in the remotest parts of India. The Rajputs num¬ 
ber 54,500, the majority being of the ruling clan, Rathor. 
Some hold land and others are in the service of the Darhar, 
or of the nobles; but the greater proportion are cultivators, 
and lazy and indifferent as such. The only caste or tribe 
found in no other State in Rajputana is that of the Raths, 
who number 17,700, mostly in the north; the word rath 
means ‘ cruel ’ or ‘ ruthless.’ They are said to be Rajputs 
converted to Islam, and are called Paehhadas in Hissar, 
but their exact origin is doubtful; they cultivate but little 
land, and their chief occupations are pasturing their own 
cattle, and stealing the cattle of other people. Taking the 
population as a whole, 415,261, or 71 per cent., are engaged 
in or dependent on agriculture. 

General The southern, central, and western portions of the State 
agncul- f orm a plain of the lightest class of sandy soil, broken at short 
conditions, intervals by ridges of almost pure sand. The northern limit 
of this tract may be roughly drawn at the old bed of the 
Ghaggar. The country to the north is the most fertile portion 
of the State; the soil is more level, and principally consists of 
a light loam, improving in quality as one goes eastwards to the 
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Hissar border. In the eastern districts the soil is a sandy 
loam, for the most part well adapted to the conditions of the 
local rainfall; while in the south-east it is less loamy, and 
sandhills are more frequently met with. The agricultural 
methods employed are of the simplest description. For the 
khartf or autumn crop only one ploughing is given, and the 
seed is sown at the same time by means of a drill attached to 
the rear of the plough. The labour of ploughing is very small 
in the light and sandy soil, and with a camel about 37 acres 
can be ploughed and sown for the khartf, at the rate of about 
2 acres a day. More trouble is taken for the cultivation of 
the rabi or spring crop in the loamy soil. The land receives 
two preliminary ploughings at right angles to each other, and 
is harrowed and levelled after each in order to keep in the 
moisture; the seed is sown at the third ploughing, and more 
attention is paid to weeding than in the case of the autumn 
crops. In the central sandy tract there is practically only one 
harvest, the khartf, and the principal crops are bajra, moth, 
and jowar. The cultivation of rabi crops, such as wheat, 
barley, and gram, may be said to be confined to the Suratgarh 
nhdmat in the north and portions of the Reni nizamat in the 
east. 

Agricultural statistics are available from 1898-9, and only Agricnl- 
for the khdlsa area, or land paying revenue direct to the State. 

This area is liable to fluctuation, and may at the present time principal 
be put at 7,372 square miles, or rather less than one-third of crops, 
the State. The area for which returns exist is 6,539 square 
miles, from which must be deducted 119 square miles not 
available for cultivation, leaving an area of 6,420 square miles. 

The net area cropped in 1903-4 was 933 square miles, or 
about 14 per cent, of the total khdlsa area available for 
cultivation. The areas under the principal crops were : bajra, 

222 square miles, or about 24 per cent, of the net area cropped; 
gram, 25 square miles; til ,, 21 square miles; barley, 18 square 
miles; jowar, 11 square miles; and wheat, 4 square miles. 

A few acres bore Indian corn in the north, cotton and rape- 
seed in the north and east, or tobacco in the east and south. 

Cattle, sheep, and camels are an important part of the Live-stock, 
wealth of the agricultural population, and in the almost unculti¬ 
vated tracts in the north-west and west they form practically the 
only source of income of the pastoral tribes found there. The 
sheep are famous, but the riding camels have somewhat 
deteriorated of late, and to encourage breeding a fair is held 
yearly at the capital in the cold season. Other important 
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cattle fairs are the Gogameri held in August and September 
at GogS.no, near Nohar in the east, and one at Kolait, 25 miles 
south-west of the capital. Attempts are being made to improve 
the breed of sheep by importing Australian rams. 

Irrigation. Of the total area (933 square miles) cultivated in 1903-4, 
20 square miles, or about 2 per cent., were irrigated: namely, 
15! square miles from canals, and 4^ from wells and other 
sources. Up to 1897, with the exception of a few plots 
watered by wells in the east, and a small area irrigated from 
the Western Jumna and Sirhind canals, artificial irrigation was 
unknown in the State. , The Ghaggar floods irrigated by natural 
flow a small area in the north, and occasionally the Katli river 
benefited a few villages in the east. The Ghaggar canals, 
already referred to, were constructed in 1896- 7, and are two 
in number. The northern runs for more than 29 miles and 
the southern for 22 miles in Bikaner territory. The total 
capital outlay of the Darbar to the end of 1904-5 was 4-7 lakhs. 
The area irrigated from these canals in Bikaner territory during 
the eight years ending 1904-5 averaged about 17 square miles, 
the income about Rs. 15,700, and the. Darbar’s share of working 
expenses Rs. 10,800. 

Minerals. The principal mineral worked in the State is coal. It was 
discovered in 1896 while sinking a well at Palana, about 
14 miles south of the capital. Operations were started in 
1898, and the colliery was connected with the railway in 1899, 
by a siding 10 miles long. The seam is over 20 feet in 
thickness, 250 feet below the surface, and 50 above water-level. 
More than two million tons of coal are said to exist, and only 
in one direction has the seam shown signs of disappearing. 
The total capital outlay (excluding the cost of the railway 
siding) was a lakh to the end of 1904-5 ; in that year 44,450 
tons were sold, the total earnings were Rs. 86,100, the working 
expenses Rs. 15,700, and the net earnings Rs. 70,400, or a 
profit of 70 per cent, on the capital cost. The colliery gives 
employment to about 100 labourers daily; the average price 
of the coal at the mine head is about Rs. 2-9-0 per ton. The 
coal is of inferior quality, but when mixed with the Bengal variety 
is found satisfactory, and is largely used on the Jodhpur- 
Bfkaner Railway and by the State Public Works department; 
an increasing amount is annually exported to the Punjab. 
The salt lakes at Chhapar and Lunkaransar have already been 
mentioned. By the agreement concluded with the Darbar 
in 1879 the total aggregate out-turn is restricted to 30,000 
maunds, or about r,ioo tons a year. The Lunkaransar source 
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alone is worked now ; the salt, which is of inferior quality and 
consumed only by the poor or used for curing skins and other 
antiseptic purposes, is produced in large solar evaporation pans 
excavated in the bed of the lake. Excellent red sandstone is 
quarried near Dalmera, on the railway 42 miles north-east of 
the capital. By the aid of a 3-ton crane erected in 1899-1900 
the output has greatly increased, and is now about 3,500 tons 
a year. The sale proceeds in 1904-5 were about Rs. 14,000, 
compared with Rs. r 1,000 in the preceding year. Limestone 
is found in many localities, and fuller’s earth is quarried to 
the south-west of the capital; it is used as a hair-wash and 
for dyeing cloth, and is exported in considerable quantities to 
the Punjab. A copper mine was discovered about the middle 
of the eighteenth century near Bldasar, 70 miles east by south¬ 
east of the capital, but it has not been worked for many years ; 
it is, however, now being examined by a company to whom 
a mining and prospecting concession was granted in 1904. 

The principal manufactures are woollen fabrics, carpets, 
ivory bracelets, pottery, lacquer-ware, leathern water-bags, and 
sweetmeats. Of these the lots, or woollen shawls, are of very 
fine texture, and the carpets are famous. The chief exports 
are wool, woollen carpets and rugs, rape-seed, sugar-candy, 
saltpetre, soda, and fuller’s earth; while the chief imports are 
cereals, piece-goods, cotton, sugar and molasses, opium, 
tobacco, and metals. The exports and imports are mostly 
carried by railway; camels, however, are used in carrying 
goods to and from Bhiwani and Hussar. 

The Bikaner section of the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway (metre 
gauge), which runs through the State from the Marwar border 
on the south to the Sirsa border in the extreme north-east, and 
thence to Bhatinda, was constructed between 1889 and 1902 at 
the cost of the Darbar. The total length in Bikaner territory, 
including the Palana colliery siding, is a little more than 
245 miles. The first section, from the Marwar border to Bikaner 
city, was opened in December, 1891, and the extensions to 
Dalmera, Suratgarh, and finally to Bhatinda (in the Punjab) were 
completed in 1898, 1901, and 1902 respectively. The total 
capital outlay by the Darbar to the end of 1904-5 was 51 lakhs ; 
and in that year the total earnings and working expenses were 
respectively 7-4 and 3-4 lakhs, leaving a net profit of 4 lakhs, 
or nearly 8 per cent, on the capital outlay. The total length 
of metalled roads is 46! miles; these roads are all in the 
vicinity of the capital and are maintained by the State, 

Imperial postal unity was accepted by the Darbar in 1904, 
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and there are now twenty-nine post offices in the State. In 
addition to telegraph offices at the twenty-one railway stations, 
there are four Imperial telegraph offices. 

In a desert country like Bikaner, where the rainfall is pre¬ 
carious, and there is practically no artificial irrigation, famines 
and scarcities are not uncommon visitors. A general famine 
is expected once in ten years and a local failure once in four; 
extensive emigration is the accustomed remedy. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century famines are known to have 
occurred in 1834, 1849, and i860, but the first of which any 
details are available is that of 1868-9. The Darbar did little 
or nothing except to distribute cooked food in the city, at 
a kitchen which had shortly to be moved several miles off, in 
consequence of the number of dead and dying \ and the only 
relief work was a small tank, which was soon closed for want 
of funds. The price of bajra rose to 6 seers for the rupee; 
and the State is said to have lost one-third of its population 
and nine-tenths of its cattle. The next famine was in 1891-2, 
when the area affected was 15,340 square miles, mostly in the 
north, where the kharif harvest failed for the eighth year in 
succession. Relief works, chiefly tanks, repairs to wells, and 
earthwork for the railway, were started in September, 1891, 
and closed in August, 1892; and during this period more 
than 1,151,000 units found employment, while over 404,000 
units were relieved gratuitously. Grass was very scarce, and 
was selling at 35 seers for the rupee, and about half the cattle 
are said to have died, but of these not more than 10 per cent, 
were really valuable. The number of emigrants was estimated 
at about three times that of ordinary years. Prices rose to 
8 seers per rupee for wheat, bajra, and moth ; but the average 
was about 10, and the large imports of grain and the facilities 
afforded by the railway prevented the famine from pressing 
severely on the people. The total expenditure on direct relief, 
including more than 2 lakhs of land revenue remitted, was 
about 3-3 lakhs, and advances to agriculturists and suspensions 
of land revenue amounted to a further sum of Rs. 53,000. 
There was severe scarcity over three-fourths of the State in 
1896-7; the relief works consisted chiefly of the Ghaggar 
canals and the railway. More than 3,560,000 units were 
relieved, either on works or gratuitously, at a cost exceeding 
3-5 lakhs, and suspensions of land revenue and advances to 
agriculturists were granted. The prices of grain averaged from 
7 to 9 seers per rupee, while grass was very scarce, and the 
mortality among the cattle was heavy. The last famine was 
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that of 1899-1900. The average rainfall for the whole State 
in 1899 was 3i inches, and the harvest naturally failed; but 
owing to the liberal expenditure of the Darbar and the well- 
considered measures of relief, personally supervised by the 
Maharaja, the people suffered less than might have been 
expected. Relief works and famine camps were started in 
August, 1899, and maintained till October, 1900. Over 
9,348,000 units were relieved on works and over 1,840,000 
gratuitously, and the largest number relieved on any one day 
was nearly 48,000. About 22 per cent, of the population 
emigrated, and 75 per cent, of the cattle are said to have died. 

Thanks to the railway, the price of grain was never as high 
as 8 seers for the rupee. The total expenditure on direct relief 
was 8-5 lakhs, of which nearly half was subscribed by the 
leading Seths or bankers, who have a high reputation for 
benevolence ; land revenue suspensions amounted to 4-7 lakhs, 
and Rs. 85,300 was granted as loans to agriculturists. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four Adminis- 
districts or nizamats , each under an officer called a nazirti ; and tratlo “- 
these are again subdivided into eleven taksils under iahsi/dars, 
and seven smaller units each under a naib-tahsilddr, to which 
the name suh-tahsil has been given. An officer is in charge of 
each important department, and at the head of affairs is the 
Maharaja, who has exercised full powers since 1898. His 
Highness is assisted by five secretaries, to each of whom are 
allotted certain departments; and there is a Council of five 
members, which is primarily a judicial body, but is consulted 
in matters of importance. The State has its own Codes and Civil and 
Acts for the guidance of its judiciary, based largely, if 
entirely, on the similar enactments of British India; for 
example, the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
were introduced in their entirety in 1897. The lowest court 
is that of the naib-tahslldar, who is a third-class magistrate, 
and can try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value. Next 
come the tahsildars , who are second-class magistrates and 
decide suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. The ndzims hear 
appeals against the decisions in civil or criminal cases of the 
lower courts, are themselves magistrates of the first class, and 
decide suits not exceeding Rs. xo,ooo in value. The Appellate 
Court hears all appeals against the decisions of ndzims, tries 
civil suits beyond their powers, and on the criminal side can 
pass a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. The Council is 
the highest appellate court of the State, and has powers of 
revision in certain cases; it deals with all murder cases, sub- 
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mitting them with its opinion to the Maharaja, who alone can 
pass sentence of death. In addition to these tribunals, there 
are courts of honorary magistrates at the capital and the town 
of Nohar, and a Munsif’s court at the capital. The former 
have the powers of second-class magistrates, and decide petty 
civil suits relating to immovable property, while the latter can 
try suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 26 lakhs and the 
expenditure about 21 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue 
are: land (including irrigation), 6-7 lakhs; customs, 6 lakhs; 
railway (including telegraphs), about 6 lakhs; judicial (in¬ 
cluding court-fees, stamps, &c.), 1*4 lakhs; minerals (including 
Rs. 6,000 paid by Government under the Salt agreement of 
1879), 1-5 lakhs; and tribute from jagirdars, about 3 lakhs. 
The main items of expenditure are: privy purse and house¬ 
hold, 3-4 lakhs; cost of administrative staff (civil and judicial), 
2 4 lakhs; railway, 2-6 lakhs; army, 2-4 lakhs; public works, 
2 lakhs; police, i*i lakhs; medical department, including 
municipalities, Rs. 75,000; and customs, Rs. 50,000. The 
financial position is sound; there are no debts. 

The State had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its 
owm, the privilege of coining having been granted by the Delhi 
emperor about the middle of the eighteenth century; but on 
February 16, 1893, an agreement was concluded between the 
Darbar and the Government of India, under the Native 
Coinage Act, IX of 1876, and, in accordance therewith, 
10 lakhs of Bikaner rupees were made legal tender by being 
recoined at Bombay, and in 1895 copper coins were struck for 
the State at the Calcutta mint and put into circulation. Under 
the agreement, the Darbar, among other things, abstains from 
coining silver and copper in its own mint for a period of thirty 
years. 

There are two main tenures in the State : namely, khalsa, or 
land under the direct management of the Darbar, and land 
held by grantees, whether individuals or religious institutions. 
In the khalsa area, except in the Tibi villages w’here the 
zamindars have transferable rights, the proprietary right in the 
land as a rule belongs to the Darbar, and the cultivator’s right 
of occupancy depends on his ability to meet the demand for 
revenue. Some of the land held by grantees is revenue-free, 
while for the rest a fixed sum is paid yearly or service is 
performed. The jagirdars, or paitadars as they are usually 
called, are for the most part the nobles of the State; they 
formerly served the Darbar with troops, but this obligation has 
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now been commuted for a money payment or tribute ( rakm ), 
which varies in amount in different estates but is generally 
about one-third of the income. They have also to pay one 
year’s revenue as nazardfia, or fee' on succession, and other 
cesses on such occasions as the Maharaja’s accession or his 
marriage. Their estates descend from father to son (or, with 
the sanction of the Darbar, to an adopted son), but are liable 
to resumption for serious offences against the State. Many 
villages are held revenue-free ( betalab ) by the chief’s near 
relations or connexions by marriage, or by those pattaddrs 
whose estates have been attached or confiscated but to whom 
lands have been given for maintenance. Such grants are 
temporary and can be resumed at the pleasure of the Darbar ; 
the holders are expected to serve the chief on certain occasions. 
Lastly, there are sdsan villages or lands granted to Brahmans 
and temples, which are held revenue-free and practically in 
perpetuity. 

In the khdlsa area, prior to 1884, there was no uniform 
system of assessment and revenue collection. The commonest 
method was to measure, every second or third year, the area 
held by each cultivator and assess it at a cash-rate per bigha. 
The sum so calculated was paid by the cultivator, with the 
addition of certain cesses fixed with no reference to the area of 
the land held. Occasionally a share of the produce, either by 
actual division ( batai) or by appraisement ( kankut), would be 
taken instead of, and sometimes in addition to, a cash rate. 
In other cases a lump assessment ( ijdra ) would be annually 
fixed for a village and distributed over the total cultivated area, 
excluding the fields of the chattdhris (headmen) and some of 
the village menials. In the central sandy tract the revenue 
was collected by a system which was a combination of rates 
on ploughs and cattle with a poll-tax and some additional 
items; but, whatever the method of assessment employed, 
there was little hesitation at any time in levying new and 
irregular cesses. In 1884 it was decided to undertake a sum¬ 
mary settlement of the khdlsa villages, excluding those in the 
Tibi pargana, to assess and collect on some uniform system 
in place of the haphazard methods described above. This 
settlement was completed in 1886, and introduced for a period 
of five years, subsequently extended to eight. Each village 
was assessed at a lump sum, for the payment of which the 
chaudhris became jointly responsible. The sum assessed was 
calculated by applying to the cultivated and waste areas rates 
which were considered to be suitable; these rates did not vary 
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from village to village, but were uniform throughout an assess¬ 
ment circle or subdivision of a taksll made for assessment 
purposes. 

The first regular settlement was made by a British officer 
from the Punjab in 1892-3, and came into force in 1894 for 
a period of ten years, recently extended by three years. The 
principal change made was to class almost all the villages in 
the Suratgarh nizamat (except in Tibi) as ryohvdr or kkatawar ., 
each cultivator being responsible for payment of the assess¬ 
ment imposed on the land held by him, whether cultivated in 
a particular year or not. The remaining villages are joint ; 
there is a fixed lump assessment for the payment of which the 
joint village body are, as against the State, jointly and severally 
responsible, while among themselves each member is respon¬ 
sible for the amount of revenue entered opposite his name in 
the settlement record. The average assessment per acre on 
‘wet’ land is about Rs. 2-11, and that on ‘dry’ land varies 
from 2% to 8A annas. Suspensions and remissions of revenue 
are freely granted in times of scarcity. In the Tibi pargana 
the system of tenure is zamindan. A twenty years’ settlement 
had been made in 1856 by the British Government. Five 
years later the tract was granted to the State for services 
rendered during the Mutiny, and for seven years the Darbar 
disregarded the settlement; but, on the villagers complain¬ 
ing to Government, the Maharaja was required to abstain 
from interference with their rights, and in 1869 he signi¬ 
fied his intention to continue the settlement for seven years 
beyond the date on which it would have expired. A new 
settlement was accordingly made in 1883, and is now being 
revised. 

The State maintains an Imperial Service camel corps 500 
strong, and an irregular local force of 380 cavalry, 500 infantry, 
and 38 artillerymen, at a cost of about 2-4 lakhs a year. 
There are altogether 94 guns, of which 33 are serviceable. 
The camel corps was raised between 1889 and 1893 as a con¬ 
tribution to the defence of the empire, and is called the Ganga 
Risala after the present chief. It served in China in r9oo-r 
as an infantry regiment, and a detachment of about 250 men, 
mounted on camels did particularly well in Somaliland in 
1903-4. The State now contributes to no local corps or 
contingent, though formerly (1836-42) it paid Rs. 22,000 
a year towards the cost of the Shekhawati Brigade. There are 
no cantonments in Bikaner territory, but the 43rd (Erinpura) 
regiment furnishes a small detachment of cavalry and infantry 
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(32 of all ranks) for escort and guard duty at the residence of 
the Political Agent. 

The total strength of the police force is about 900, of whom Police, 
about 200 are mounted, mostly on camels. The whole is 
under a General Superintendent, and there are separate super¬ 
intendents for the districts and the city. The force costs about 

1- r lakhs a year, and there are 70 police stations. Besides the Jails. 
Central jail at the capital, there are district jails at Reni and 
Sujangarh in which prisoners sentenced to one year or less are 
confined. These three jails have accommodation for 742 
prisoners, and in 1904-5 the daily average number was 375 
and the cost about Rs. 25,000, both figures being considerably 
below the normal. The jail manufactures yield a net profit 

of about Rs. 20,000 a year, and consist of carpets (specially 
famous at the Central jail), rugs, woollen shawls, blankets, 
curtains, rope, &c. 

In the literacy of its population Bikaner stands thirteenth Education, 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 

2- 5 per cent. (4-7 males and 0-2 females) able to read and 
write. In 1905, excluding indigenous schools such as chatsdls, 

38 institutions were maintained by the State with 2,011 pupils 
on the rolls. The daily average attendance in 1904-5 was 
1,543, and the expenditure on education, including Rs. 3,000 
spent at the Mayo College at Ajmer, was about Rs. 28,400. 
Education is given free throughout the State. Save at the 
high school, from which, since its affiliation to the Allahabad 
University in 1897, 32 boys have passed the matriculation and 
middle school examinations, the school for the sons of nobles, 
and three schools in the districts, the vernacular alone is 
taught. Female education is backward; there is but one girls’ 
school in the State, at the capital. 

The State possesses 13 hospitals and 3 dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for i9t in-patients. In 1904 the number of^ s ^es. 
cases treated was rro,409, of whom 1,900 were in-patients, and 
9,367 operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
about Rs. 40,500. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, but is on the whole Vaccina- 
popular. In 1904-5 a staff of 12 men successfully vaccinated tIon ' 
21,678 persons, or nearly 37 per 1,000 of the population. 

[P. W. Powdett, Gazetteer of the Bikaner Stale (1874); 

P. J. Fagan, Report on the Settlement of the Khdlsa Villages of 
the Bikaner State (1&93); W. H. Neilson, Medico-topographical 
Account of Bikaner (r 898); Report on the Administration of 
the Bikaner Stale (1893-4 to 1895-6, and 1902-3 to date).] 
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Anupgarh. —Head-quarters of a subdivision of the same 
name in the Suratgarh nizamat of the State of Bikaner, Raj¬ 
putana, situated in 29° 12' N. and 73 0 12' E., about 82 miles 
almost due north of Bikaner city, and a little to the south of 
the dry bed of the Ghaggar. Population (1901), 1,015. The 
place is only remarkable for its fort, which was built about 
1678 and named after Anup Singh, then chief of Bikaner. 
The subdivision contains 75 villages and 7,497 inhabitants, of 
whom more than 51 per cent, are Raths. There is very little 
cultivation and water is often scarce ; but the grazing is good, 
and sajji and land plants, from which soda is manufactured, 
grow in abundance. 

Bhadra. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the Reni nizamat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 29 0 6' N. and 75° rr' E., about 136 miles north-east of 
Bikaner city, and 35 miles almost due west of Hissar. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 2,651. The town possesses a fort, a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by 78 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 7 in-patients. The Bhadra tahsil, which 
contains 109 villages and 31,994 inhabitants, was formerly the 
estate of one of the principal Thakurs ; but he was in constant 
rebellion against the Darbar, and was finally dispossessed in 
1818. More than 44 per cent, of the population are Jats. 
The soil is on the whole good, a considerable area is cultivated, 
and a few villages generally receive a little water for irrigation 
from the Western Jumna Canal. 

Bikaner City (‘ the settlement or habitation (ner) of 
Btka ’).—Capital of the State of the same name in Rajputana, 
situated in 28° N. and 73 0 18' E., 1,340 miles by rail north¬ 
west of Calcutta and 759 miles almost due north of Bombay, 
on the Jodhpur-Btkaner Railway. Bikaner is the fourth largest 
city in Rajputana, and its population at each of the three 
enumerations was : (1881) 33,154, (1891) 50,513, and (1901) 
53,075. In the last year Hindus numbered 38,796, or more 
than 73 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 10,191, or more 
than 19 per cent.; and Jains, 3,936, or 7 per cent.; there were 
also a few Christians, Sikhs, Parsls, and Aryas. 

The city, which was founded in r488, is situated on a slight 
elevation about 736 feet above sea-level, and has an imposing 
appearance, being surrounded by a fine wall crowned with 
battlements, and possessing many lofty houses and temples 
and a massive fort. The wall, 4J miles in circuit, is built 
wholly of stone, and has five gates and six sally-ports. It is 
6 feet thick and from 15 to 30 feet high, including a parapet 
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6 feet high and 2 feet thick. There is a ditch on three sides 
only, the ground on the southern face being intersected by 
ravines which have broken up the whole plain in that quarter ; 
the depth of the ditch is about 15 feet and the breadth 
20 feet. 

The old fort, built by Bika three years before he founded 
the city, is picturesquely situated on high rocky ground close 
to, and on the south-west side of, the city. It is small, and 
now rather a shrine than a fort; near it are the cenotaphs of 
Bika and two or three of his successors, as well as those of 
some persons of less note. The larger fort is more modern, 
having been built by Raja Rai Singh between 1588 and 1593 ; 
it contains the old palaces, and is situated about 300 yards 
from the Kot gate of the city. It is 1,078 yards in circuit, 
with two entrances, each of which has three or four successive 
gates; and its rampart is strengthened by numerous bastions 
about 40 feet high, and a moat running all round in a direction 
parallel to the curtains w ithout following the curve of the 
bastions. The moat is 30 feet wide at the top but narrow at 
the bottom, and from 20 to 25 feet in depth. This fort has 
been besieged several times, but is said to have never been 
taken, though the old one once was. The palace buildings, 
some of which are handsomely decorated with coloured plaster, 
are the work of successive chiefs, nearly every one of whom 
has contributed something. The latest addition is the spacious 
Darbar hall, called Ganga Niwas after the present Maharaja; 
it is a fine building, the interior being of carved red sandstone, 
the ceiling of carved wood and the floor of marble, but being 
of different material and architectural style it does not blend 
very well with its surroundings. A fine library of Sanskrit and 
Persian books is maintained in the fort. 

The city is irregularly square in shape and contains many 
good houses, faced with red sandstone richly carved, the tracery 
being called khudai or manowat; but the majority of these 
houses are situated in narrow tortuous lanes where they can 
scarcely be seen. The poorer buildings are besmeared with 
a sort of reddish clay, abundant in the ravines near the city, 
which gives the place an appearance of neatness and uni¬ 
formity, the walls being all red and the doors and windows white. 
The north-western portion of the city, where the richest 
bankers reside, was so much congested that it was found 
necessary to extend the wall in that direction so as to bring in 
a considerable area of habitable land. This is being rapidly 
built over, while in the northern and north-eastern portions, 
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where formerly there were only a few small houses, such public 
buildings as the jail, hospital, high and girls’ schools, post 
office, and district courts have been erected. The total 
number of wells in the city and fort is 45, of which 5 are 
fitted with pumping engines; water is found from 300 to 400 
feet below the surface, and, though not plentiful, is generally 
excellent in quality. There are 10 Jain monasteries (upasaras) 
which possess many Sanskrit manuscripts, 159 temples, and 
28 mosques; but none of these buildings is particularly 
striking in appearance. Outside the city the principal build¬ 
ings are the Maharaja’s new palace called Lalgarh, a handsome 
edifice of carved red sandstone, fitted with electric light and 
fans; the Victoria Memorial Club, the new public offices 
called Ganga Kacheri, and the Agency. 

Bikaner is famous for a white variety of sugar-candy, and for 
its woollen shawls, blankets, and carpets. Since the establish¬ 
ment of a municipality in 1889, the sanitation and lighting of 
the city have been greatly improved. The average income of 
the municipality is about Rs. 10,600 a year, derived mainly 
from a conservancy tax and a duty on g/ii; and the average 
expenditure is about Rs. 31,400, the deficit being met by the 
Darbar. A number of metalled roads have been constructed 
in the city and suburbs, the principal one from the new palace 
to the fort being lit by electric light. The Central jail is 
probably the best in Rajput&na; it has accommodation for 
590 prisoners. In 1904--5 the daily average number of in¬ 
mates was 300, the expenditure was Rs. 20,000, and the jail 
manufactures yielded a net profit of Rs. 9,400. There are 
seven State schools at the capital, one of which is for girls; 
and in 1904-5 the daily average attendance was 462 boys and 
85 girls. The principal educational institution is the high 
school, which is affiliated to the Allahabad University. Besides 
the Imperial Service regimental and the jail hospitals, one 
general hospital and two dispensaries for out-patients are main¬ 
tained, while a hospital solely for females is under construction. 
The general hospital, named Bhagwan Das, after a wealthy 
Seth of Clmru, who provided the necessary funds for its con¬ 
struction, has accommodation for 70 in-patients, and is largely 
attended. 

Five miles east of the city is the Devi Kiind, the cremation 
tank of the chiefs of Bikaner since the time of Jet Singh 
(T527-41). On the sides of this tank are ranged the ceno¬ 
taphs of fourteen chiefs from Kalyan Singh to Dungar Singh ; 
several of them are fine buildings, with enamel work on the 
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under surface of the domes. The material is red sandstone 
from Dalmera and marble from Makrana (in Marwar); on the 
latter are sculptured in bas-relief the mounted figure of each 
chief, while in front of him, standing in order of precedence, 
are the wives, and behind and below him the concubines, who 
mounted his funeral pile. The date, names of the dead, and 
in some cases a verse of Sanskrit are inscribed. The last dis¬ 
tinguished sati in Bikaner was a daughter of the Udaipur 
ruling family named Dip Kunwar, the wife of Maharaja Surat 
Singh’s second son, Moti Singh, who died in 1825. Near the 
tank is a palace for the convenience of the chief and his ladies 
when they have occasion to attend ceremonies here, while 
about half-way between Devi Kund and the city is a fine 
though modern temple dedicated to Siva, with a garden 
attached to it known as Siva bari. 

[Sodhi Hukm Singh, Guide to Bikaner and its Suburbs 
(1891).] 

Churu. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in 
the Reni nizamat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° 18' N. and 74° 59' E., about xoo miles east of Bikaner 
city, and close to the ShekhSwati frontier. The town is said 
to have been founded by and named after a Jat called 
Chuhru, about 1620. Population (1901), 15,657. Churu is 
the home of many wealthy bankers, and contains some fine 
houses, wells, and chhatris (cenotaphs). The fort is said to 
have been built in 1739. The town possesses a combined 
post and telegraph office, a vernacular school attended by 
76 boys, and an excellent hospital. The latter was the gift of 
a munificent citizen named Bhagwan Das, and contains accom¬ 
modation for 13 in-patients. The town and fort of Churu, 
with about eighty villages in the vicinity, were formerly held by 
an influential Thakur, who was constantly contending with the 
Darbar. In 1813 the Thakur was besieged in his fort, and, 
being reduced to great straits, is said to have swallowed 
a diamond and died. Churu fell into the hands of the 
Darbar, but was shortly after recovered by the Thakur’s 
successor with the help of Amir Khan. In 1818 the Darbar, 
assisted by a British force, finally took possession, and the 
Thakurs of Churu now hold only five villages. 

Hanumangarh. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in the Suratgarh nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, 
Rajputana, situated in 29 0 33' N. and 74 0 20' E., on the left 
bank of the Ghaggar river. It is on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway, 144 miles north-east of Bikaner city. Population 
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(1901), 1,303. There is a post office, a vernacular school 
attended by 76 boys, and a railway dispensary; but the place 
is famous for its fort. Its old name was Bhatner, ‘ the fortress ’ 
or ‘ the habitation ’ of the Bhattis, who were originally Bhati 
Rajputs, and who after becoming Musalmans were called 
Bhattis. It was styled Hanumangarh in 1805, because it was 
captured by the Bikaner Darbar in that year on a Tuesday, 
a day sacred to the monkey-god. Bhatner is frequently men¬ 
tioned by the Musalman historians; it has been identified as 
the Bhatia captured by Mahmud of Ghazni about 1004, but 
this is doubtful. In 1398 it was taken by Timur from a Bhati 
chief named Dul Chand, but appears to have been restored 
to the Bhatis on their giving a girl of their tribe in marriage 
to the conqueror. In 1527 it is said to have been acquired 
by the Rathor Rajputs, and was retaken from them by Kam- 
ran, the brother of Humayun, in 1549. It was recovered by 
the Bikaner Raja about 1560, and held for about twenty years, 
when it was seized by the Stibahdar of Hissar. The possession 
of the fort seems to have changed hands frequently, till in 
1805 it was, after a siege of five months, captured by the 
Bikaner Darbar from a Bhatti chief named Zabita Khan. 

[H. M. Elliot, History of India, vols. ii and iii (1869).] 

Nohar. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the Reni nizamat of the Slate of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 29 0 11' N. and 74 0 47' E., about 129 miles north-east of 
Bikaner city, and 58 miles west of Hissar. Population (1901), 
4,698. The town possesses a fort (now in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition), a post office, a vernacular school attended by 80 boys, 
and a hospital with accommodation for 7 in-patients. At 
Gogano, a village 16 miles to the east, a cattle fair is held in 
August and September; it is called the Gogameri fair after 
Goga, a Chauhan Rajput, who became a Musalman, and who 
is said to have held sway from Hansi to the Sutlej in the 
thirteenth century. The tahsil contains 170 villages, almost 
all of which are held on the jagtr tenure by Rajputs of the 
ruling clan. Jats comprise 34 per cent, of the population. 

Rajgarh. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the Reni nizamat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° 39' N. and 75 0 24' E., about 135 miles east by north¬ 
east of Bikaner city. Population (1901), 4,136. The town 
was built by Maharaja Gaj Singh about 1766, and was named 
after his son Raj Singh. It possesses an Anglo-vernacular 
school attended by 74 boys, a post office, and a hospital 
with accommodation for 7 in-patients. The tahsil contains 
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187 villages, and more than 36 per cent, of the inhabitants are 
Jats. As most of them belong to the Puniya clan, the tract 
used to be called locally the Puniya pargana. The Katli river 
sometimes flows in the south for a few miles. 

Ratangarh. —Head-quarters of a tahstl of the same name 
in the Sujlngarh nizamat of the State of Bikaner, R2.jputa.na, 
situated in 28° 5' N. and 74 0 37' E., about 80 miles almost 
due east of Bikaner city, and 10 miles from the Shekhawati 
border. Population (1901), 11,744. The town was founded 
on the site of a village named Kolasar by Maharaja Surat 
Singh at the end of the eighteenth century, and was improved 
by his successor, Ratan Singh, who gave it his name. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall and possesses a small fort, a neatly 
laid out and broad bazar, some fine houses (the property of 
wealthy Mahajans), a combined post and telegraph office, 
a vernacular school attended by 70 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 7 in-patients. 

Reni. —Head-quarters of the tahstl and nizamat of the same 
name in the State of Bikaner, RajputSna, situated in 28° 41' N. 
and 75 0 3' E., about 120 miles north-east of Bikaner city. 
Population (1901), 5,745. The town is walled, and possesses 
a handsome Jain temple built in 942 so solidly that the masonry 
is almost as strong now as when new, a fort constructed in 
the time of Maharaja Surat Singh (1788-1828), a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by 72 boys, a jail with accom¬ 
modation for 86 prisoners, and a hospital with beds for 7 
in-patients. Raw hides and chhagals (leathern water-bags), 
manufactured at Reni, are exported in great numbers. The 
nizamat consists of the five eastern tahsils of Bhadra, Churu, 
Nohar, Rajgarh, and Reni; and the total population in 1901 
was 175,113, nearly 90 per cent, being Hindus. 

Sardarshahr. —Head-quarters of the tahstl of the same 
name in the Sujangarh nizamat of the State of Bikaner, Raj- 
putana, situated in 28° 27' N. and 74 0 30' E., about 76 miles 
north-east of Bikaner city. Population (1901), 10,052. Maha¬ 
raja Sardar Singh, before his accession to the chiefship (1851), 
built a fort here and called the town which grew up round it 
SardSrshahr. In the town are a combined post and telegraph 
office, an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 82 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 7 in-patients. The tahstl, 
which used to be called Bharutia from the quantity Of 
bharut grass found here, contains 187 villages, in which Jats 
and Brahmans preponderate. 

Sujangarh. —Head-quarters of the tahstl and nizamat of 
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the same name in the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 2 7 0 42' N. and 74 0 29' E,, about 72 miles south-east of 
Bikaner city and within half a mile of the Marwar border. 
Population (1901), 9,762. The old name of the place was 
Harbuji-ka-kot or the fort of Harbuji, a Rajput hero; and the 
present town was founded by Maharaja Surat Singh (1788- 
T828), being named after Sujan Singh, the twelfth chief of 
Bikaner. The fort, which is about 200 feet square, with walls 
from 5 to 6 feet in thickness, is said to have been built by the 
Thakur of Sandwa, who once owned the place, and whose 
estate is now situated a little to the west, and was altered and 
improved by Surat Singh. The town contains several fine 
houses belonging to wealthy traders ; a substantial bungalow 
which was occupied from 1868 to 1870 by a British Political 
officer specially deputed to put down dacoity, which was very 
rife on the triple border of Bikaner, Jaipur, and Marwar; a com¬ 
bined post and telegraph office, a jail with accommodation for 
66 prisoners, an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 90 
boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 7 in-patients. 
About 6 miles to the north-west is the Gopalpura hill, 1,651 
feet above sea-level, or about 600 above the surrounding 
plain ; and legend says that where the village of Gopalpura 
now stands there was in old days a city called Dronpur, built 
by and named after Drona, the tutor of the Pandavas. Near 
Bldasar, a little farther to the north, a copper-mine was dis¬ 
covered about the middle of the eighteenth century, and was 
worked for a short time, but the ore was not rich enough to 
repay expenses. The mine is, however, now being profession¬ 
ally examined. The Chhapar salt lake, 8 miles north of the 
town, is no longer worked. The Sujangarh tahsil contains 
151 villages, almost all of which are held in jagir by Bldawats 
or Rathor Rajputs descended from Blda, the brother of Bika, 
the founder of the State. Indeed, almost the whole of this 
tract was taken by Blda from the Mohil Rajputs, a branch of 
the Chauhans, and it is often called Bldawati. 

Suratgarh.— Head-quarters of a tahsil and nizamat of the 
same name in the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated in 
29° 20' N. and 73 0 54' E., on the left bank of the Ghaggar 
river, and on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, 113 miles north- 
by-north-east of Bikaner city, and 88 miles south-west of 
Bhatinda. Population (1901), 2,398. The town is named 
after Maharaja Surat Singh ^788-1828), who is said to have 
founded it about 1800. It possesses a fort, a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by 62 boys, and a hospital 
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with accommodation for 7 in-patients. Two miles to the 
north-east are the ruins of Rang Mahal, said to have been 
the capital of a Johiya Rajput chief ; a step-well made of 
bricks 2^ feet square has been found here. The tahsll contains 
126 villages, and was formerly called Sodhawati, as it was part 
of the territory occupied by the Sodha Rajputs. They were, 
however, expelled by the Bhati Rajputs, and the majority of 
the population are now Jats and Raths. 
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Alwar State. —A Native State in the east of Rajputana, 
‘ lying between 27° 3' and 28° 13' N. and 76° 7' and 77° 13' E., 
with an area of about 3,141 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gurgaon District of the Punjab, Kot Kasim 
(of Jaipur), and Bawal of Nabha; on the north-west by 
Narnaul (of Patiala); on the west and south by Jaipur; on the 
east by Bharatpur; and on the north-east by Gurgaon. It is 
in shape a fairly regular quadrilateral, with a greatest length 
from north to south of about 80 miles, and a greatest breadth 
of about 60 miles. Ridges of rocky and precipitous hills, for 
the most part parallel, are a feature observable throughout the 
whole State, which, however, is generally open to the north 
and east. The main range, a continuation of the Aravallis, 
runs due north and south through the centre of the territory 
from Mandawar past Alwar city to the Jaipur boundary, a 
distance of about 56 miles. The hills on the western border 
rise boldly and abruptly from the plains on either side, pre¬ 
senting an almost impassable wall of rock, and they contain 
the highest peak in the State (2,542 feet above the sea), near 
Baragaon. Speaking generally, it may be said that the hills 
decrease in height and breadth from south to north, and from 
west to east. The principal river, the SShibi (or Sabi), rises 
in Jaipur, and after flowing in a general north-easterly direction 
for about 50 miles in, or along the borders of, the Alwar State 
passes into the Kot Kasim district of Jaipur, and thence into 
Gurgaon. It dries up after the rains; its bed is too sandy for 
cultivation, and, owing to its high banks, it is useless for irriga¬ 
tion. The Ruparel river, also known as the Barah or Laswiri, 
rises in the Thana Ghazi hills and flows east through the 
centre of Alwar for about 50 miles, till it enters Bharatpur 
territory, where it is immediately held up by the Slkri band. 
The division of the waters of this river has always been a 
source of contention between Alwar and Bharatpur. The 
two States are supposed to share equally; and in 1855 it was 
ruled that Alwar should receive its equivalent from the Siliserh 
band , which intercepts part of the catchment drainage, and be 
at liberty to erect temporary dams in the stream during the 
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eight rainless months, October to June, while Bharatpur had 
the right to the unrestricted flow during the rest of the year. 

Since then Alwar has repeatedly complained that it did not 
receive its proper share, and a settlement more favourable to 
this State has recently been arrived at. 

The Alwar hills have given their name to the quartzites Geology, 
forming the upper division of the Delhi system, of which they 
are largely composed. They are described as well-bedded 
quartzites of light grey colour and fine grain, in which ripple 
markings and sun-cracks on the surface of the beds are com¬ 
mon. They also include a number of thick bands of con¬ 
temporaneous trap. The older rocks of the Aravalli system, 
upon which they rest, consist of schists and slates with bands 
of crystalline limestone; inliers of gneiss also occur among 
them. At the southern extremity of the Alwar hills the 
quartzites overlap the slates and limestone, and rest directly 
upon the gneiss. Copper is found at several localities, notably 
at Dariba, where it is disseminated through the slates, and 
there are some old lead-workings in the Thana Ghazi district. 

Besides antelope, * ravine deer,’ and the usual small game in Fauna, 
the plains, tigers, hyenas, and sambar (Cervus unicolor) are 
found in the hilly country, and leopards almost everywhere. 

Wild hog are fairly numerous in parts, and wolves are occasion¬ 
ally met with. 

The climate is generally dry and healthy. There are no 
continuous statistics of temperature; but it may be said that 
the northern part of the State, where the soil is light and the 
country open, has a lower average temperature in the hot 
months than the hilly portion with its burning rocks, and the 
region east and west of it with its harder soil. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages about Rainfall. 
22 inches, of which four-fifths are received in July, August, 
and September. The rainfall varies from over 26 inches at 
Alwar city in the centre, and Thana Ghazi in the south-west, 
to less than 17 inches at Lachhmangarh in the south-east; 
and the eastern tahsils generally have less rain than the 
western. The yearly fall has varied from nearly 50 inches at 
the capital in 1884 and again in 1887, to a little over 2 inches 
at Behror in the north-west in 1887. 

The chiefs of Alwar belong to the Lalawat branch of the History. 
Naruka Rajputs, an offshoot from the Kachwaha Rajputs of 
whom the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head; and they claim 
descent from Bar Singh, the eldest son of Udai Karan who 
was Raja of Amber (Jaipur) in the latter half of the fourteenth 
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century. Bar Singh is said to have quarrelled with his father 
and to have surrendered his right to succeed him at Amber, 
and for the next 300 years his descendants held estates of 
varying size in Jaipur territory. The first of these to settle in 
the country now called Alwar was Rao Kalyan Singh, who, for 
services rendered to Jai Singh (the Mirza Raja of Jaipur), 
received from him in jdgir the estate of Macheri about 1671. 
Passing over the three or four immediate successors of Kalyan 
Singh, we come to Pratap Singh, the founder of the Alwar 
State. He was born in 1740, and at first possessed but 
2jjr villages : namely, Macheri, Rajgarh, and half of Rajpura. 
Entering Jaipur service at the age of seventeen, he soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself by coercing his turbulent clansmen, the 
Narukas of Uniara, and by relieving the fort of Ranthambhor, 
where the imperial garrison was besieged by the Marathas ; but 
his success is said to have excited the envy of the nobles, who 
aroused the jealousy of the Jaipur chief against him by drawing 
attention to the rings in his eyes, which were held to indicate 
one destined for regal dignity. He had in consequence to flee 
from Jaipur, and took service first with Suraj Mai, the Jat chief 
of Bharatpur, and next with his son, Jawahir Singh. When, 
however, the latter announced his intention of marching with 
an army through Jaipur to the Pushkar Lake, Pratap Singh, 
regarding this as an act of hostility to his hereditary suzerain, 
refused to join in the expedition and proceeded to Jaipur, 
where he gave warning of the impending danger and offered 
his services. The Jat chief accomplished his march to Push¬ 
kar, but on his return was attacked by the Jaipur forces at 
Maonda (in Torawati) and severely defeated in 1766. Alwar 
traditions ascribe the main credit for this victory to the strategy 
and valour of Pratap Singh, who was taken back into favour by 
the ruler of Jaipur and was permitted to build a fort at Raj¬ 
garh, his estate of Macheri being at the same time restored to 
him. For a few years Pratap Singh maintained a nominal 
allegiance to Jaipur; but a minority in that State afforded an 
opportunity for aggrandizement too tempting to be neglected, 
and between T771 and 1776 he succeeded in establishing 
independent power in the greater part of the territory which 
now forms the southern half of Alwar. At this period also he 
joined forces with Najaf Khan and aided him in defeating the 
Jats of Bharatpur at Barsana and Dig, for which services he 
received from the titular emperor (Shah Alam II) the title of 
Rao Raja and a sanad authorizing him to hold Macheri direct 
from the crown. This gave a legal basis to his conquests, and 
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was soon followed by an event which laid the foundation of 
the State. The Alwar fort was still held by a Jat garrison, 
but their pay had been for months in arrears, and the news of 
the disasters which had overtaken the Bharatpur forces had 
made them lose heart. Accordingly in 1775 the Jat com¬ 
mander surrendered the fort to Pratap Singh, who transferred 
his capital thither, and made it a stepping-stone to the exten¬ 
sion of his conquest over the rest of the State. His brethren 
of the Naruka clan now began to acknowledge him as their 
chief; and before he died in 1791, he had secured possession 
of seven tahsils and parts of two others, besides a large tract 
subsequently recovered by Jaipur. 

Pratap Singh was succeeded by his adopted son, Bakht&war 
Singh, who completed the conquest of the remaining half of 
the Govindgarh tahsil. At the commencement of the Maratha 
War he allied himself with the British Government, and sent 
a small force to co-operate with Lord Lake. After the famous 
battle of Laswari (November r, 1803), in which the Marathas 
were practically annihilated. Lake marched towards Agra and 
was joined at Pahesar (near Bharatpur) by Bakhtawar Singh, 
with whom a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was con¬ 
cluded on November 14, 1803. As a reward for his services, 
certain districts in the north and north-west were conferred on 
Bakhtawar Singh, but in 1805 three of these were given up in 
exchange for the tahsils of TijSra, Kishangarh, and Kathumar, 
The boundaries of Alwar, as recognized by the British Govern¬ 
ment, have remained fixed since that date. In 1811 the chief 
of Alwar interfered in the affairs of Jaipur in such a manner as 
to attract the notice of Government, and a fresh engagement 
was made with him expressly prohibiting political intercourse 
with other States without the cognizance and approval of the 
British Government. In 1812 Bakhtawar Singh took posses¬ 
sion of certain forts belonging to Jaipur, and refused to restore 
them on the remonstrance of the Resident at Delhi. A British 
force was moved against him; and it was not until it had 
arrived within a march of his capital that he yielded, restored 
the usurped territory, and paid 3 lakhs as the expenses of the 
expedition. 

On Bakhtawar Singh’s death in 1815 a dispute arose as to 
the succession. He had announced his intention of adopting 
his nephew, Banni Singh, but had died before the formal 
ceremony was completed, and the other claimant was Balwant 
Singh, his illegitimate son. Both were minors. A makeshift 
arrangement was sanctioned by the Government, according 
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to which Banni Sihgh was to have the title, while Balwant 
Singh was to exercise power; but this was never really acted 
upon, and for nearly ten years the State was torn asunder 
by the struggle between the rival factions. In 1824 Banni 
Singh seized the reins of administration, and made his cousin 
a prisoner, and about the same time an attempt was made 
on the life of Ahmad Bakhsh Khan, Balwant Singh’s chief 
supporter. This crime was traced to the instigation of persons 
at the court of Alwar, and the chief was required to surrender 
them ; but it was not till 1826, after the fall of Bharatpur, that 
he complied. Banni Singh was at the same time (February, 
1826) compelled to make a provision, half in land and half in 
money, for Balwant Singh and the lawful heirs of his body; 
but on Balwant Singh’s death without issue in 1845, the lands 
reverted to Alwar. Banni Singh had not succeeded to a peace¬ 
able inheritance. An old chronicle describes his people as 
‘ singularly savage and brutal rohbers by profession, never to 
be reformed or subdued,’ but he accomplished the difficult 
task of bringing them into comparative order. The Meos 
were the most numerous and troublesome; and it was not 
until after the infliction of signal chastisement, by burning their 
villages and carrying off their cattle, that he succeeded in 
subduing them. The government had previously been carried 
on without any system, but with the aid of certain Musalmans 
introduced from Delhi and appointed ministers in 1838, great 
changes were made. The land revenue began to be collected 
in cash instead of in kind, and civil and criminal courts were 
established; but these and other reforms brought more into 
the pockets of the ministers than into the State treasury, and 
enormous peculations were discovered in 1851. Banni Singh 
built the extensive palace in Alwar city, the smaller but more 
beautiful one (called after him Banni Bilas) a short distance to 
the south-east, and the dam which forms the Siliserh Lake. 
Before he died in August, 1857, he proved his loyalty to the 
British Government by sending a contingent of 800 infantry 
(mainly Musalmans), 400 cavalry (all Rajputs), and four guns 
to the assistance of the beleaguered garrison at Agra; but the 
Musalmans deserted, and the force was severely defeated near 
Achhnera by the Nlmach and Naslrabad mutineers. 

Banni Singh was succeeded by his son, Sheodan Singh, 
then about twelve years of age. He at once fell under the 
influence of the Muhammadan ministers, whose proceedings 
excited an insurrection of the Rajputs in 1858, in which 
several of the ministers’ followers were killed and the ministers 
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themselves were expelled from the State. A Political Agent 
was appointed, a Council of Regency formed, and several 
reforms were introduced, notably the placing of the land 
revenue administration on a sound basis. Sheodan Singh was 
invested with power in 1863, and shortly afterwards the Agency 
was removed. The affairs of the State at once fell into 
confusion. The expelled ministers regained their ascendancy, 
and wielded all real power from Delhi; and in 1870 the 
disbanding of the Rajput cavalry, the wholesale confiscation of 
jagir grants, and the extravagance of the chief and his Muham¬ 
madan sympathizers brought about another general uprising of 
the Rajputs, and the authoritative interference of Government 
became necessary. Sheodan Singh was deprived of power, 
and a Council under the presidency of a Political Agent was 
formed. British copper coinage was introduced in the State 
in 1873 ; the railway from Delhi on the north-east to Bandikui 
on the south was opened in 1874 ; and in October of the same 
year Sheodan Singh, who had received the right of adoption 
in 1862, died without leaving any legitimate descendant, lineal 
or adopted. The State consequently escheated to Government; 
but it was decided to allow the selection of a ruler from the 
collateral branches of the late chiefs family. The choice 
between those having the strongest claims was left to the 
twelve Kotfis, as the Narflka families are called; and the 
selection fell upon Thakur Mangal Singh of Thana, who was 
accordingly recognized by Government as ruler of Alwar. As 
he had only just completed his fifteenth year, the State 
was administered, as before, by the Political Agent and the 
Council until 1877, when he was invested with ruling powers. 
Mangal Singh was the first pupil to join the Mayo College at 
Ajmer, and the first chief to take advantage of the Native 
Coinage Act of 1876, having in the following year entered into 
an agreement with the Government of India for the supply 
from the Calcutta mint of silver coins bearing the Alwar device. 
In 1885 he was gazetted an honorary lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army, in 1886 he was created a G.C.S.I., and in 
1889 the hereditary title of Maharaja was bestowed on him. 
He died suddenly in 1892. Other events of his rule deserving 
of mention were the great famine of 1877-8; the Salt agree¬ 
ment of 1879, under which the manufacture of salt within the 
State was prohibited, and import, export, and transit duties 
were abolished on all articles save spirits, opium, and other 
intoxicating drugs ; the gift in 1887 of Rs. 50,000 to the Lady 
Dufferin Fund; the foundation of a hospital for women; and 
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the organization in 1888 of a regiment of cavalry and another 
of infantry to aid in the defence of the empire. Maharaja 
Mangal Singh was succeeded by his only son, Jai Singh, 
the present chief, who was invested with powers in 1903. 
During his minority the administration was carried on by 
a Council acting under the general supervision of the Political 
Agent. The chief of Alwar is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 1,762, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
682,926, (1891) 767,786, and (1901) 828,487. The territory is 
divided into twelve tahsi/s and one jdgir estate, and contains 
seven towns (all municipalities), the most important being 
Alwar City and Rajgarh. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901:— 


Subdivision. 

1 

Number of J 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula¬ 
tion between 
1891 and 
1901. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

i 

bC 

C 5 

? 

Population. 

Owmi 

Alwar tahsil . 

. 

2 

221 

154,648 

+ u -4 

8,038 

Behror „ , , 


I 

132 

71,083 

+ 2-3 

2,190 

Bansur ,, 

» 

... 

141 

72,566 

+ II .2 

1,859 

Govindgarh tahsil . 


I 

5 ° 

20,646 

- 4.8 

2S8 

Kathumar ,, . 



78 

41.152 

+ 5 6 

847 

Kishangarh ,, . 



157 

68,713 

+ 71*4 

1,322 

Lachhmangarh,, . 



«75 

61,727 

+ 2-0 

1,032 

Mandawar „ . 



133 

66,214 

+ 11-8 

1,318 

Rajgarh „ . 


I 

202 

90,116 

+ 1-3 

2,412 

Raragarh „ . 


1 

119 

54.043 

+ 12*7 

971 

Thana Ghazi „ 



'39 

51.955 

- 4'7 

1,575 

Tijara „ . 


1 

189 

66,836 

+ 27.T 

598 

Nimrana (estate) . 



19 

8,799 

+ 19-8 

225 

State 

total 

_L 

«.755 

828.487 

+ 7-9 

22,675 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 618,378, or more than 74 per cent, 
of the total, the majority being Vaishnavas; Musalmans 
numbered 204,947, or more than 24 per cent., nearly all 
belonging to the Sunni sect; and Jains, 4,919. The languages 
mainly spoken are Hindi and Mewati, the latter being one 
of the four main groups of Rajasthani, 
and The most numerous tribe is that of the Meos, which numbers 
113,000, or more than 13 per cent, of the total. The Meos 
are all Musalmans, and are mainly agriculturists, being greatly 
helped in the fields by their women, who do not observe 
fiarda , and generally do better work than their husbands. 
A further account of them will be found in the article on 
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Mewat. Next come the Chamars (92,000, or more than 
11 per cent.), who are cultivators, workers in leather, and 
village drudges. The Brahmans (79,000, or over 9 per cent.) 
belong mostly to the Gaur, Saraswat, or Kanaujia divisions; 
some are agriculturists and fairly industrious as such, while 
others are in State or private service. The Ahlrs (66,000, 
or nearly 8 per cent.) take the lead as thrifty, peaceful, 
industrious, and prosperous cultivators. The Minas (49,000, 
or nearly 6 per cent.) may be divided into two main classes, 
zaminddri and chaukidari. The former are well behaved and 
fair agriculturists, while the latter were the hereditary thieves 
and cutthroats of these parts, but they have now greatly 
settled down and perform police duties in villages, though still 
inclined to return to their former predatory habits when 
opportunity offers. The Gujars (46,000, or over 5 per cent.) 
are agriculturists and breeders of live-stock, and show little of 
the cattle-lifting tendencies with which they were formerly 
credited. The Mahajans (45,000, or over 5 per cent.) are 
mostly traders and shopkeepers, but some hold responsible 
posts in the State service, and some are agriculturists, and not 
highly spoken of as such. The Jats (36,000, or over 4 per 
cent.) are little inferior as cultivators to the Ahlrs, but are more 
litigious and extravagant. Of the Rajputs (34,000, or over 
4 per cent.), nearly 6,000 are Musalmans who still maintain 
Hindu usages in the celebration of marriages, and usually 
intermarry only with the Musalman Rajputs of Hariana. The 
Hindu Rajputs are mostly of the Kachwaha and Chauhan 
clans; some possess estates, others are in State service, chiefly 
the army, while some follow agricultural pursuits, but are poor 
cultivators, and only dire necessity will make them work with 
their own hands. Altogether about 60 per cent, of the people 
live by the land, another 4 per cent, are partially agriculturists, 
and about 7 per cent, are engaged in the cotton and leather 
industries. 

Out of 95 native Christians enumerated in 1901, 40 were Christian 
Presbyterians, 30 Baptists, and 17 Roman Catholics. The rai ssions. 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at 
the capital since 1880, and there is an out-station at Rajgarh. 

The soils may be divided into three natural classes. Chiknot General 
is a stiffish clay which, though somewhat difficult to work, t„”j U c ' ou 
yields the heaviest crops ; it is found in every tahsll e: "* ; nns. 

Tijara in the north-east and Behror in the north-west, anu 
most common in Thana Ghazi in the south, Alwar in the 
centre, and Lachhmangarh and R mgarh in the east. Mattiyar 
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is a loamy soil easier to work than chiknot, but requiring more 
manure; this is the prevailing soil of all the districts except 
Tijara and Bansur, and in the plain tahsils of Govindgarh and 
Kathumar (in the east) it forms seven-eighths of the whole. 
The bhur or sandy soil is most common in Tijara and Bansur. 
Taking the State as a whole, 25 per cent, of the soil falls in the 
first class, nearly 62 in the second, and about 23 in the third. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khalsa area, 
or land paying revenue direct to the State. This is liable to 
fluctuate, but may be put at about 2,751 square miles, or 86 
per cent, of the total area. From this must be deducted 1,0 r 8 
square miles occupied by forests, rivers, villages, &c., leaving 
r,733 square miles as available for cultivation. The net 
area cropped in 1903-4 was t,43t square miles, or 52 per cent, 
of the total khalsa area, and more than 82 per cent, of the 
khalsa area available for cultivation. Of the various crops, 
bajra occupied about 40 per c&rA.,jou>ar xo, gram and barley 
8 each, cotton 5, wheat over 2, and maize and til about 
1 per cent. each. There are generally a few square miles 
under linseed and san (Indian hemp), and a few acres under 
tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, rice, and poppy. 

The cattle of Alwar are in no way remarkable, but a good 
many of them are exported. Sheep and goats of the ordinary 
type are reared in large numbers. The Darbar maintains an 
excellent stud at the capital, which helps to supply remounts 
for the Imperial Service Lancers and carriage horses for the 
State stables. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, about 212 square 
miles, or nearly 15 per cent., were irrigated : namely, 36 square 
miles from canals and tanks, 168 from wells, and nearly 8 from 
other sources. There are now about 175 irrigation dams and 
15,000 wells in the khalsa villages, and the total amount spent 
on the construction and repair of the former since 1890, when 
a regular Public Works department was established, exceeds 
7 lakhs. The commonest form of irrigation is from wells. 
The charas or leathern bucket, worked by a rope attached to 
a pair of bullocks, and running over a wooden pulley, is always 
used. The cost of a masonry well varies from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. r,5oo according to depth, while one can be made of 
roughly-hewn stones without any mortar to cement them for 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. One of the latter kind does not 
ordinarily last for more than twenty years, but a masonry well 
in a favourable situation should last for a century. Where the 
water is within 15 feet of the surface, shallow wells are dug. 
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They are worked by a dhenkll or long wooden pole supported 
on a pivot, with an earthen jar or pot dipping into the well at 
one end, balanced by a lump of clay or a stone at the other. 

A dhenkll costs but a few rupees to construct, and irrigates 
about one bigha (five-eighths of an acre). 

The forests cover an area of about 367 square miles, and Forests, 
have recently been placed under a trained officer lent by the 
United Provinces Government. They consist of rundhs or 
grass preserves, and bannis or wooded forests, and are to be 
found mostly in the hilly country in the south-west. Four 
zones or types of forest growth are met with. In the first, 
occupying the summits and higher slopes, sd/ar (Boswellia 
thurifera ) is most common, and associated with it are found 
the small bamboo, the urn (Saccopetalum (omentosum), the 
dhdman (Grewia pi/osa), the gol (Odina Wodier), and the 
tendu (Diospyros tomentosa). Below this group is the dhao 
(.Anogeissus pendula) zone, extending usually to the foot of the 
slopes. The third zone occupies the level lands at the bottom 
of the valleys, where the principal trees are dhak ( Butea frondusa) 
and khair (Acacia Catechu). In the fourth zone are to be 
found, besides the small bamboo, broad-leaved shade giving 
trees, such as the jdmun (Eugenia Jambolana), the karmala 
(Cassia Fistula), the semal (Bombax malabaricum), and the 
bahera (Tcrminalia belerica). Bamboos are an important 
product, about 20,000 being required yearly for State purposes, 
while the annual revenue from sales averages nearly Rs. 2,000. 

Still more important is grass, large quantities of which are 
supplied for State purposes. When the wants of the State have 
been met, the grass preserves are thrown open to grazing on 
payment of fees. The other minor produce consists of various 
wild fruits, the leaves of the date-palm, the dhak, and the 
dwarf ber (Zizyphus Jujuba), lac, gum, honey, and wax. The 
forest income for the year 1904 was about 1-2 lakhs and the 
expenditure Rs. 75,000. 

The hills in the south and south-west are fairly rich in Mineral 
minerals, such as copper, iron, and lead, but they are now 
hardly worked at all. Marble is found in various parts : namely, 
pink at Baldeogarh in the south, black near Ramgarh in the 
east, and white near the capital and at Jhlri in the south-west. 

The JhTri marble is said to be as good for statuary purposes as 
any in India, but the distance from the railway and the badness 
of the roads prevent the quarries from being utilized to the 
extent that the superior quality of the stone would seem to 
justify. 

f f 
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The manufactures are unimportant, and consist mainly of 
the weaving of cotton and the dyeing of turbans. Some paper 
is made at TijSra, and from the salts extracted from the earth 
a few miles to the east of the capital a coarse glass is manu¬ 
factured, from which bangles and bottles are made. There is 
also some work in stone, such as perforated screens, idols, cups, 
&c. An indigo factory was started by a trader from Hathras 
at Bantoli in the Lachhmangarh tahsil in 1882, and is still at 
work. The proprietor buys the crop from the cultivators, and 
exports the product to Calcutta. The amount so exported in 
1895 was about 38 cwt., but it is considerably less now, as the 
area under indigo has contracted, during the last three years 
averaging only about 160 acres. A steam hydraulic cotton- 
press started in 1884, and a ginning factory added in 1894, 
both private concerns, paying a fixed royalty of Rs. 3,000 
a year to the Darbar, are further noticed in the article on 
Alwar City. 

The chief exports are cotton, oilseeds, bajra , ghi, country 
cloth, turbans, and shoes; while the main imports are sugar, 
rice, salt, wheat, barley, gram, piece-goods, iron, and cooking 
utensils. Both exports and imports are carried almost entirely 
by the railway. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway (main line) runs through the 
centre of the State from north to south ; its length in Alwar 
territory is about 56 miles, and there are seven stations. The 
Bandikui-Agra branch of the same railway runs from west to 
east through, or close to, the south-eastern portion of the 
State; the actual length in Alwar territory is about 19 miles, 
and there are four stations. The total length of metalled roads 
is nearly 68 miles, and of unmetalled roads 183 miles; all the 
roads are in charge of the Public Works department, and are 
maintained by the State. 

Imperial postal unity was accepted by the DarbSr in 1902, 
and there are now twenty-eight post offices in the State. In 
addition to the telegraph offices at the various railway stations, 
there is an Imperial telegraph office at the capital. 

Famines fortunately do not occur frequently. That of 
1860-x w T as more severely felt here than in almost any other 
State in Rajputana ; it is locally known as ath sera , because the 
staple food-grains sold for some time at 8 seers for the rupee. 
In the famine of 1868-9 there was less distress than in the 
States to the west and south-west, but the scarcity of fodder 
caused considerable mortality among' the cattle. In 1877 
showers of rain fell in May and June ; but they were insufficient 
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for sowing, and with the exception of -7 inches at Alwar on 
July 5, not another drop fell till August 21, when about 
half an inch was registered. The autumn crop failed almost 
completely, and the rabi or spring harvest was only one-fourth 
of the normal. Relief works and poorhouses were opened at 
central places; but the intensity of the distress was not fully 
gauged at first, and the relief measures would have been more 
effectual had they been more timely. The cattle died in 
hundreds, and the agricultural community, especially the Meos, 
deserted their homesteads in thousands. It was calculated at 
the time that by emigration and deaths the State lost one- 
tenth of its population. In the recent famine of 1899-1900, 
the outlook appears to have been as gloomy as in 1877, but 
the Darbar pursued a very different policy, and the distress 
which followed was infinitely less acute. A sum of nearly 
3 lakhs was advanced to the cultivators, who were thus enabled 
not only to purchase cattle and seed, but to dig more than 
7,000 temporary unbricked wells, and repair or deepen 900 
masonry ones. More than 2,000,000 units were relieved on 
works, and 616,000 gratuitously, and the total direct expendi¬ 
ture was nearly 2 lakhs. In addition, about 5^ lakhs of land 
revenue was suspended. 

Since December, 1903, when the Maharaja was invested Adminis. 
with powers, the administration has been carried on by His tratlon- 
Highness, assisted by a Council of three members and various 
heads of departments. For revenue purposes the territory 
is at present divided into two circles (western and eastern), 
each under a Deputy-Collector, but a change is imminent. 

In place of the two Deputy-Collectors there is to be one 
Revenue officer with an Assistant, but each of the twelve tahslls 
will, as hitherto, remain under a tahsildar. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided gener- Civil and 

ally by the Codes of British India. The lowest courts are criminal 

* » justice, 

those of the tahslldars, who have the powers of a third-class 

magistrate and can decide civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 
in value. In the city of Alwar, the bench of honorary magis¬ 
trates and the Assistant Civil Judge have the same powers, 
criminal and civil respectively, as the tahslldars. Next come 
the Faujddr (a first-class magistrate), and the Civil Judge, 
who can decide suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value; these 
two officers, on their respective sides, also hear appeals against 
the orders of the courts below them. The District and Sessions 
Judge hears appeals against the decisions of the Faujddr and 
Civil Judge, and tries cases beyond their powers. The highest 
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court is the Council, which, when presided over by the Maha¬ 
raja, can pass sentence of death. 

The normal revenue and expenditure of the State are at 
the present time about 32 lakhs a year. The chief sources 
of revenue are : land, including cesses, nearly 24 lakhs ; in¬ 
terest on Government securities, more than 1-5 lakhs; payments 
under the Salt agreement of 1879, 1-3 lakhs; and forests, about 
r-2 lakhs. The main items of expenditure are: army, including 
Imperial Service troops, 8 lakhs ; public works, nearly 5 lakhs; 
revenue and judicial staff, 4-3 lakhs; stables, including the 
stud, elephants, camels, bullocks, &c., 2-8 lakhs; and privy 
purse and palace, about 2 lakhs. The finances are in a 
flourishing condition, as the State has about 45 lakhs invested 
in Government securities, besides a large cash balance. 

Alwar had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its own, 
and the mint, which was located at Rajgarh, was opened in 
1772. British copper coins were introduced as legal tender 
in 1873, while in 1877 advantage was taken of the Native 
Coinage Act of the previous year to enter into an agreement 
with Government for the supply from the Calcutta mint of 
rupees bearing the Alwar device. Under this agreement 
Alwar rupees are legal tender in British India, and the State 
mint is closed to the coinage of silver for thirty years from 
May 10, 1877. 

The principal land tenures are khdlsa , istimrdri, jdglr, and 
mudfi. More than 86 per cent, of the total area is khdlsa , 
or land paying revenue direct to the State. The islimrarddrs 
are mostly Rajputs; their holdings are permanently assessed, 
but they pay an additional 3 per cent, for dispensary, school, 
and road cesses. Jagir lands may be divided into jdglr proper 
and jaiddd. Of these two tenures, the latter is considered 
the more honourable, as no service whatever has to be per¬ 
formed, while jdglr estates are held on a sort of feudal tenure, 
subject to the obligation of supplying horsemen. Bdrddri 
grants are somewhat similar to jdglr, except that they are 
held by persons of inferior position, who have to supply foot- 
soldiers instead of horsemen. Persons holding on any of 
these three tenures are liable to pay a cess called ahzuab , but 
some have been excused; it brings in about Rs. 17,000 
yearly. Muaji lands are granted to Rajputs for maintenance, 
to kanungos and chaukiddrs as remuneration for service, to 
Brahmans, Charans, &c., in charity, and to temples for their 
up-keep. Some pay the cess above referred to, but the majority 
pay nothing. In the khdlsa area the tenures are either pure 
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zamindari (held by a single owner), or joint zamlndari (held 
jointly by a body of owners), or pattiddri (held by shares, 
ancestral or customary), or bhaiydchara (held by possession 
without reference to shares), or a combination of two or more 
of the above. The status of the zarntnddr has long been 
recognized in Alwar, where the Darbar, though asserting its 
own sovereign right, has always admitted a subordinate pro¬ 
prietary or bisivaddri right in the village community and its 
component members, whereby each member or unit is entitled 
to occupy, and be protected in the occupation of, the land 
in his possession, so long as he cultivates it and pays the State 
demand. This right passes to his children or heirs by the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, and can be alienated by sale, gift, 
or mortgage within certain limits and subject to the sanction 
of the Darbar. 

The land revenue system is practically the same as in the 
southern Punjab, the village communities being as a rule 
strong and cohesive bodies, generally cultivating most of the 
land themselves, and bound together by ties of common 
descent or community of tribe, dan, or caste. Prior to 1838 
the land revenue was levied in kind, the State claiming gener¬ 
ally one-half of the gross produce, plus one-thirteenth of the 
remainder on account of expenses of collection. Cash assess¬ 
ments were introduced more or less generally by the Muham¬ 
madan ministers about 1838. The first settlement was a 
summary one, introduced for three years from 1859-60, and 
the demand was 14-7 lakhs. Since then there have been 
four settlements, the current one having been made for twenty 
years between 1898 and 1900. The demand as announced 
at this settlement was 22-7 lakhs, and the average assessment 
per acre on ‘ wet ’ land varies from Rs. 6-3-0 to Rs. 7-4-6, 
while that on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 2-12-0. In reassessing the 
rates the Punjab system of estimates was followed, but the 
State claimed one-fourth of the total crop or two-thirds of 
the net ‘assets.’ 

The State maintains an Imperial Service regiment of cavalry, Army. 
600 strong ; another of infantry, 1,000 strong; and an irregular 
local force of 68 cavalry, 113 artillerymen, and 521 infantry- 
There are 272 pieces of ordnance, all of which are said to 
be serviceable. The late Maharaja Mangal Singh was the 
first chief in Rajputana to offer aid in the defence of the 
empire. The offer was made in February, 1:888, and the two 
regiments of Imperial Service troops were organized in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. Attached to each regiment is a transport 
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train of carts, ponies, and mules. The infantry regiment served 
with credit in China in 1900-1. 

The police force consists of 942 of all ranks, and costs 
about i-i lakhs a year; it is distributed over twenty police 
stations. In addition, about 200 municipal police chaukiddrs 
cost Rs. 20,000. Besides the Central jail at the capital, there 
are lock-ups at the head-quarters of districts in which persons 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment are confined. 

In regard to the literacy of its population Alwar stands 
twelfth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2-7 per cent. (5-1 males and o-i females) able to read 
and write. Excluding 32 indigenous schools attended by 
500 boys, there are now 103 educational institutions in the 
State. The number on the rolls during the year 1904 was 
about 5,500, and the daily average attendance nearly 4,200. 
Of the schools, six are maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission, and the rest by the State. There are 
altogether twelve schools for girls, attended by about 300 pupils. 
English is taught in the high school, the nobles’ school, and 
the mission school at the capital, and also at Rajgarh and 
Tijara. The total expenditure on education is about Rs. 42,000 
a year, and towards this sum the school cess of 1 per cent, 
on land revenue, fees, and miscellaneous receipts contribute 
over Rs. 23,000. 

Including the Imperial Service regimental hospitals and 
that attached to the jail, there are now twelve hospitals in 
the State, with accommodation for 240 in-patients. In 1904 
the number of cases treated was 99,673 (2,550 being those 
of in-patients), and 6,700 operations were performed. The 
most notable institutions are at the capital: namely, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital for women (with 54 beds), opened 
in 1889, and the general hospital (with 60 beds), opened origin¬ 
ally as a dispensary in 1859. The latter is to be replaced 
by a new hospital, now under construction, named after Her 
Majesty, Queen Alexandra. The total expenditure on medical 
relief in 1904 was about Rs, 32,000, of which two-thirds was 
contributed by the dispensary cess of 1 per cent, on the land 
revenue. 

Vaccination was started seriously about 1870 ; it is voluntary 
everywhere, but with very few exceptions the inhabitants readily 
submit their children to the operation. A staff of 15 vaccina¬ 
tors under a native Superintendent is maintained, and in 1904-5 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 25,163, or 
more than 30 per 1,000 of the population. 
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[P. W. Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar (1878); Rajputana 
Gazetteer , vol. iii (Simla, 1880, under revision); W. H. Neilson, 
Medico-topographical Account of Vlwar (1897); M. F. O’Dwyer, 
Settlement Reports (1898-1901); Administration Reports 
(1892-6 and 1904-5).] 

Alwar City.— The capital of the State of the same 
name in Rajputana, situated in 27 0 34' N. and 76° 36' E., 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 miles south-west of Delhi, 
792 miles north-east of Bombay, and about 1,050 miles north¬ 
west of Calcutta. Several modes of deriving its name are 
current. Some say that it was formerly called Alpur or 
‘ strong city ’; others that its old name was Arbalpur or the 
city of the Arballi (or Aravalli) range, with which the Alwar 
hills are connected. General Cunningham 1 was inclined to 
think that its name was derived ‘ from the tribe of Salwas,’ and 
was originally Salwapura, then SaUvar, Halwar, and finally 
Alwar. The city has five gates, and is protected by a rampart 
and moat on all sides except where the rocky range, crowned 
by the fort, secures it from attack. 

The population has increased from 49,867 in 1881 and 
51,427 in 1891 to 56,771 in 1901. In the year last mentioned, 
39,791, or 70 per cent., were Hindus, and 15,758, or nearly 28 
per cent., were Musalmans. Christians numbered 116, of whom 
69 were Europeans or Eurasians. The United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission has had a branch here since 1880. 

The buildings of most note within the city are the palace, 
built chiefly by Maharao Raja Banni Singh in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and the cenotaph of Maharao Raja 
Bakhtawar Singh, a fine specimen of the foliated or segmental 
arch style. Of this tomb Fergusson writes :— 

‘ To a European eye perhaps the least pleasing part will be the 
Bengali curved cornices; but to any one familiar with the style 
its employment gets over many difficulties that a straight line 
could hardly meet, and altogether it makes up with its domes 
and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class as is to be found 
in India, of its age at least.’ 

An old tomb, said to have been erected about 1393 in memory 
of Tarang Sultan, who, according to some authorities, was the 
brother of Firoz Shah Tughlak, and according to others the 
grandson of Nahar Khan Mewati; several old mosques bearing 
inscriptions, the most considerable being a circular one called 
Daira-kl-masjid, , and built about 1579 , when Akbar passed 
through the place; and the Lady Dufferin Hospital for women, 
1 Archaeological Survey of Northern India , vol. xx, p. 120. 
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are also deserving of mention. The last was opened in 1889, 
and has accommodation for 54 in-patients. To the north-west 
of the city, and about 1,000 feet above it, stands the fort, 
which is said to have been built by the Nikumbha Rajputs 
who held the country before the Khanzada occupation. Its 
ramparts extend along the hill-top and across the valley for 
about 2 miles. Outside the city are the Banni Bilas palace and 
gardens; another palace recently constructed, and known as 
the Lansdowne kothl ; the public gardens, containing a small 
zoological collection; the lines of the Imperial Service regi¬ 
ments ; the cotton press and ginning factory, the property of 
a firm from Khurja in the United Provinces, in which in 1904-5 
nearly 1,300 tons of cotton were pressed, and more than 1,880 
tons of cotton were cleaned; and the Central jail, with accom¬ 
modation for 379 prisoners, in which the principal industries 
are ,|he manufacture of carpets, rtigs, pottery, and aerated waters, 
as well as printing and bookbinding. Near the railway station 
is a large tomb known as that of Fateh Jang, who was probably 
a Khanzada. At any rate his Hindu extraction appears to be 
indicated by the inscription, which is dated 1547, being in 
NSgari. This tomb is 60 feet square, and consists of three 
storeys of the same breadth with fluted octagonal minors at 
the four angles. The dome springs from an octagonal neck 
standing on a fourth square storey of smaller size, and is 
crowned by a small square cupola resting on a foliated base. 

Alwar has had a municipal committee since 1871-2. The 
annual receipts, derived mainly from octroi and slaughter-house 
fees, are about Rs. 60,000, and the expenditure, chiefly on 
sanitation, lighting, and police, about Rs. 53,000. The most 
prominent educational institution is the high school. It was 
opened in 1871, and has since then passed 77 boys for the 
entrance examination at the Calcutta and Allahabad Univer¬ 
sities. The number on the rolls in 1905 was 427, and the 
daily average attendance 396. English is taught in two other 
schools: namely, the nobles’ school and the mission school. 
The daily average attendance at the former in 1904-5 was 108. 
Besides these, there are several primary or indigenous schools 
for boys, and four for girls. In addition to the Lady Dufferin 
Hospital, two Imperial Service regimental hospitals and jail and 
general hospitals are maintained. The last is just outside the 
city and has accommodation for 60 in patients. About 6 miles 
to the south-west of the city is the Sillserh Lake, formed by 
a dam thrown across an affluent of the Ruparel river by 
Maharao Raja Banni Singh in 1844. This dam is now 46 feet 
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high and 1,000 feet long, and the lake, when full, is about 
1^ miles long and ^ mile wide at the broadest place. The 
water is brought to Alwar by two canals, and is used mainly for 
irrigating the State and private gardens. 

Behror. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in the 
State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 53' N. and 76° 17' E., 
about 32 miles north-west of Alwar city, and 18 miles west-by¬ 
south-west of Ajeraka station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,540. The town possesses a mud fort 
about 50 yards square, a fair bazar, a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for 6 in patients. 
A municipal committee supervises the lighting and conservancy, 
the annual income, derived mainly from octroi, being about 
Rs. 2,200 and the expenditure Rs. 1,800. The tahsil, which 
contains 132 villages besides the town, is situated in the north¬ 
west of the State, and has a population of 71,082. More thUn 
35 per cent, of the inhabitants are Ahirs, who are the best 
cultivators in the State. Under the Mughals this tract was 
included in the Subah of Narnaul, but the real rulers were the 
local Chauhan chiefs. In the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Jats of Bharatpur overran it, but they were ousted before 
the end of that century by Pratap Singh, the first chief of Alwar. 

Govindgarh Town. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 30' N. 
and 77 0 E., 25 miles east of Alwar city. Population (1901), 
4,932. The fort, w'hich is about half a mile to the north of 
the town, was built by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh in 
1805, and is remarkable for the extent of its moat. The town 
possesses a well-paved bazar, a post office, and a vernacular 
school. The lighting and sanitary arrangements are in the 
hands of a municipal committee, the average income, chiefly 
derived from octroi, and expenditure being about Rs. 3,000 
and Rs, 1,700 respectively. The Govindgarh tahsil is the 
smallest of the State, and is situated in the east, forming 
a peninsula almost entirely surrounded by Bharatpur territory. 
In 1901 it contained the town and 50 villages, and bad a 
population of 20,646, of whom nearly one-third were Meos. 
The tahsil lies in Mewat, and was consequently, under 
Mughal rule, included in the Subah of Agra. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Khanzadas were in possession; 
but in 1803 they were ousted by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh with the aid of the Marathas, and the tahsil has since 
belonged to Alwar. 

Kathumar.— Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name 
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in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 19' N. and 
77 0 5' E., about 35 miles south-east of Alwar city, and 9 miles 
north-east of Kherli station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
The town is said to be 800 years old; it possesses a fort, a 
post office, and a vernacular school. The population in 1901 
was 3,388. The tahsil is situated in the south-east of the 
State, and in 1901 contained 78 villages, with a population of 
41,152, of whom 90 per cent, were Hindus. Under Mughal 
rule it was attached to the province of Agra, but, from its 
proximity to Jaipur, was generally held as a fief by the Jaipur 
chief. From 1778 to 1784 the Mughals held direct possession, 
but in the latter year the Marathas overran and occupied it. 
Their oppressions aroused the local population, who invoked 
the aid of Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh about 1802. The 
latter sent a strong force, which expelled the Marathas and 
occupied the fort of Kathumar, but in 1803 the Maratha. 
troops, in their retreat before Lord Lake, bombarded the town 
and fort and expelled the Alwar garrison. It was this army 
which was annihilated three days later at Laswari. Just 
before the battle the tahsil of Kathumar had been granted to 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur, but as he broke his engagements 
with the British, it was resumed in 1805 and ceded to Alwar. 

Lachhmangarh.—Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 22' N. 
and 76° 52' E., 23 miles south-east of Alwar city, and 15 miles 
east of Malakhera station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
The old name of the place was Taur. The village possesses 
a post office, a vernacular school, and a hospital with accommo¬ 
dation for 4 in-patients. In 1901 it contained 2,660 inha¬ 
bitants. The tahsil is situated in the south-east of the State, 
and at the last Census consisted of 175 villages, with a total 
population of 61,727, of whom nearly 80 per cent, were Hindus 
and 19 per cent. Musalinans. It was formerly held by semi¬ 
independent Thakurs of Jaipur, but was seized about 1776 by 
Pratap Singh, the first chief of Alwar. 

Laswtlri. —Village in the Ramgarh tahsil of the State of 
Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 33' N. and 76° 56' E., on the 
left bank of the Ruparel river, about 20 miles east of Alwar 
city. The place is famous as the scene of the great battle of 
November 1, 1803, which terminated in the utter defeat of the 
Marathas by the British under the command of Lord Lake. 
The battle is thus described by Marshman :— 

‘ He [Lord Lake] had received an unfounded report that the 
Maratha army was endeavouring to avoid him, and, with his 
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usual impetuosity, started at midnight in search of it, with his 
cavalry alone, leaving orders for the infantry to follow. He 
came up with the encampment of the enemy at daybreak in 
November 1, at the village of Laswari, and found them, as 
usual, entrenched in a formidable position, with their guns 
drawn up in the front. The general led his cavalry up in 
person to the attack; a fearful discharge of grape and double¬ 
headed shot mowed down column after column, and rendered 
the fiery valour of the troops useless. To prevent their utter 
extinction, the general was obliged to withdraw them from the 
conflict, and await the arrival of the infantry, who had marched 
65 miles in the preceding forty-eight hours, and 25 miles since 
midnight. After a brief rest and a hasty meal, they were 
launched on the enemy’s guns and battalions. The engage¬ 
ment was the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged, not excepting that of Assaye. Sindhia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before. They defended 
their position to the last extremity, contesting every point inch 
by inch, and refusing to give way while a single gun remained 
in their possession, but they were at length overpowered, and 
lost their ammunition and camp equipage, together with 71 
pieces of cannon. It was even reported that one-half their 
number was left on the field, killed or wounded. On the 
British side, the casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of 
which belonged to the 76th regiment, which bore the brunt of 
the action.’ 

[See also Appendix IV, pp. 302-9 of The Rajputana Gazetteer, 
vol. iii (Simla, 1880).] 

Macheri. —Village in the Rajgarh tahsil of the State of 
Ahvar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 15' N. and 76° 40' E., about 
3 miles north-east of Rajgarh town, and 23 miles south of 
Alwar city. Population (1901), 2,620. The estate of Macheri 
was granted about T671 by Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur to 
Rao Kalyan Singh, an ancestor of the present ruling family of 
Alwar; and about ninety years later, in the time of Rao Pratap 
Singh, the founder of the Alwar State, it consisted of but 
2^ villages: namely, Macheri, Rajgarh, and half Rajpura. 
Before he died in 1791, Pratap Singh had developed this little 
estate into a principality comprising almost all the territory 
now called Alwar. 

Nimrana.—Town in the estate of the same name in the 
State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 28° N. and 76° 23' E., 
about 33 miles north-by-north west of Alwar city. It pos¬ 
sesses a vernacular school and a hospital with accommodation 
for 4 in-patients. The population in 1901 was 2,232. The 
estate, which consists of four detached blocks containing 
nineteen villages, has an area of nearly 29 square miles, and is 
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held by a Raja of the Chauhan clan of Rajputs who claims 
descent from the great Prithwl Raj, the last Hindu king of 
Delhi. The town of Nimrana is said to have been founded in 
1467 by Dtip Raj, from whom the present Raja, Janak Singh, 
is the twenty-second in descent. The scattered nature of the 
estate is due to the fact that the entire territories, which at one 
time embraced three pargancis containing at least 36 villages, 
were confiscated by Lord Lake in 1803, because the Raja 
gave shelter and assistance to the Marathas, and were made 
over to AI war. Of these only the Nimrana pargana, with a few 
isolated villages, was restored in 1815. The Raja for many 
years urged claims to independence of Alwar; but these could 
not be admitted, as it was clearly proved that the original 
estate had been granted by Alwar, subject to the payment of 
Rs. 8,648, being the tribute levied by the Marathas. In 1868 
it was finally decided that Nimrana was a fief of Alwar, and 
should pay to it an annual sum, fixed for terms of thirty years. 
This sum was to be one-eighth of the land revenue of the whole 
estate ( jaglr, temple lands, and all other alienations included), 
and for the thirty years 1868-98 it was fixed at Rs. 3,000, 
while for the next thirty years the tribute has been raised to 
Rs. 4,300 annually. In addition, nazardna or succession fee, 
varying in amount, is paid. Thus if a son or grandson suc¬ 
ceeds, the fee is half a year’s revenue, and if a brother, 
nephew, cousin, or the like succeed, one year’s revenue, tribute 
being deducted. Again, when a succession follows the last 
preceding succession within one year, no nazardna is leviable, 
and when within two years, one-half of the usual amount is 
collected. The population of the estate in 1901 was 8,799, 
more than 40 per cent, being Ahirs. A regular settlement was 
made for twenty years in 1898, the total demand being 
Rs. 33,000 for the khalsa and Rs. 5,650 for the muafi area. 
The ordinary income of the estate is about Rs. 38,000, and the 
expenditure about Rs. 33,000, and a sum of about 1*4 lakhs is 
invested in Government securities. 

[M. F. O’Dwyer, Assessment Report of Nimrana (Ajmer, 
1898).] 

Rajgarh Town. —Head quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 14' N. 
and 76° 38' E., 22 miles south of Alwar city, and about a mile 
south of Rajgarh station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 11,008. It was built about 1767 by Pratap 
Singh, the founder of the Alwar State, and contains several fine 
buildings, notably the palace in the fort, the frescoes in which 
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are curious. The town wall and ditch were added by Maharao 
Raja Banni Singh. The town possesses a post office, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation for 8 in¬ 
patients. A municipal committee looks after the lighting and 
sanitation of the place, the average income, derived mainly 
from octroi, being about Rs, 7,600 a year, and the expenditure 
somewhat less. About half a mile to the east are the remains 
of the old town of Rajgarh, which is said to have been founded 
in the middle of the second century by Raja Bagh Singh of the 
Bargujar clan of Rajputs, and the Baghola tank close to it is 
attributed to the same chief. On the embankment of this 
tank General Cunningham found three life-size Jain figures, all 
standing upright and naked, and two jambs of a highly orna¬ 
mented doorway of a temple, besides numerous broken figures, 
all apparently Jain. They were said to have been dug up when 
the new town was being built. Situated on a lofty range of hills 
some 18 miles to the west is Paranagar, the old capital of the 
Bargujar Rajas, chiefly remarkable for the holy temple of 
Nllkanth Mahadeo, which is the most famous place of pil¬ 
grimage in this part of the country. This temple is said to 
have been built by a Bargujar Raja, Ajai Pal, and an inscription 
under a figure of Ganesha bears the date of a. d. 953, which 
was most probably the date of the construction of the building, 
as its general style belongs to that period. In one of the 
ruined temples in the vicinity is a colossal Jain figure 
13 feet 9 inches high, with a canopy of 2| feet overhead 
which is supported by two elephants. 

Ramgarh Town. —Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 35' N. 
and 76° 49' E., about 13 miles east of Alwar city. Population 
(1901), 5,179. The town possesses a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for 6 in-patients. 
A municipal committee attends to the sanitation and lighting 
of the place, the average income, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and expenditure being about Rs. 1,900 yearly. The original 
settlers are said to have been Chamars, and the place was 
called Bhojpur after their leader, Bhoja. A Naruka Rajput, 
Padam Singh, received the village in jagir from Jaipur about 
1746, made it prosperous, and built a fort; but his son, Sarup 
Singh, came into collision with Pratap Singh, the first chief of 
Alwar, and was cruelly murdered, the town and tahsil passing 
into the possession of Alwar in 1777. Ramgarh is one of the 
central tahslls of the State, and is situated in Mewat. It is 
made up of the head-quarters town and 119 villages; and 
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of the total population of 54.043, nearly 60 per cent, are 
Musalmans. 

Tijara.—Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in the 
State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27 0 56' N. and 76° 51' 
E., about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city and 16 miles north¬ 
east of Khairtal station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
Population (rgor), 7,784. The principal industries are weav¬ 
ing and paper-making. The town possesses a post office, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation 
for 6 in-patients. A municipal committee looks after the 
lighting and sanitation, the average income, derived mainly 
from octroi, being about Rs. 3,000 a year, and the expenditure 
somewhat less. According to tradition, the town was founded 
by a Jadon Rajput named Tej Pal, and was formerly called 
Trigartag. It was one of the chief towns of the Khanzadas of 
Mew at, and was for a long time their capital. To the south 
of the town is a great Pathan tomb called Bhartari, because 
the land on which it stands formerly belonged to a Hindu 
of that name. It is one of the largest tombs in Northern 
India, and is said to have been built by Ala-ud-dln Alam 
Khan, the brother of Sikandar Lodi, who was for a long time 
governor here. At a short distance to the south-west is a 
pretty stone mosque, in front of which is a neatly built tomb, 
said to be the resting-place of Khanzada Hasan Khan, the 
opponent of Babar, who fell on the fatal field of Khanua. 
The Tijara tahsil is situated in the north east of the State, and 
comprises the head-quarters town and 189 villages, with a total 
population of 66,826 persons, of whom over one-third are 
Meos. Under the Mughals Tijara was a sarkar or district in 
the province of Agra, but down to the reign of Akbar the local 
Khanzada or Mewatl chiefs maintained their independence in 
their mountain fortresses, and often exercised a controlling 
influence on the Delhi court. On the decline of the empire 
the tract fell an easy prey to the Jats, who overran it first 
about 1720, and held it till the death of their great leader, 
Suraj Mai, in 1763. It was then plundered by Sikh freebooters 
from the Punjab, and the Jats were ousted about T765 in the 
successful effort made by Najaf Khan to restore imperial rule. 
Ismail Beg, the last distinguished Musalman who held the 
tahsil, was dispossessed by the Marathas, who assigned it with 
other Mewat parganas to the adventurer, George Thomas, for 
the maintenance of his mercenaries ; but the Jats of Bharatpur 
recaptured it in 1796, and it remained in their possession till 
1805, when, in consequence of the Bharatpur chief having 
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broken his engagement with the British, it was resumed by the 
latter and granted to Alwar. In 1826 the Tijara tahsll was 
conferred by Maharao Raja Banni Singh on Balwant Singh, an 
illegitimate son of the previous chief (Bakhtawar Singh). 
Balwant Singh constructed several handsome buildings and a 
fine masonry dam, and on his death in 1845 without male 
issue the tahsll reverted to the State of Alwar. 

[.Archaeological Survey of Northern India, vol. xx, pp. 
ii4-(8.1 
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Ajmer-Merwara. —An isolated British Province in Raj¬ 
putana, lying between 25 0 24' and 26° 42' N. and 73 0 45' and 
75° 24' E. The Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 
administers it as Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate Districts, Ajmer and Merwaea. 

Ajmer is bounded on the north by Jodhpur (Marwar); on the 
south by Udaipur (Mewar) and Merwara; on the east by Jaipur 
and Kishangarh; and on the west by Jodhpur. Merwara is 
bounded on the north by Jodhpur and Ajmer; on the south by 
Udaipur; on the east by Ajmer and Udaipur; and on the west 
by Jodhpur, The total area of the Province is 2,711 square 
miles; the total population (1901), 476,912. 

The Sanskrit word meru, ‘ a hill,’ is a component part of 
the names of both Districts. Ajmer took its name from the 
founder (Raja Aja) of its principal town, and Merwara from its 
physical features. 

Ajmer District is a large open plain, very sandy in parts, 
especially to the west in the neighbourhood of Pushkar and 
Gobindgarh, and studded at intervals with hills that rise boldly 
from the plain. Merwara, on the other hand, is a network of 
hills. The Aravalli range, which commences at the ‘ridge ’ 
at Delhi, and runs in a broken chain south-westward across 
Rajputana, comes into prominence in the northern corner 
of Ajmer District, where it assumes the form of several 
parallel hill ranges. The highest point, on which is perched 
the fort of Taragarh, immediately above the city of Ajmer, rises 
to a height of 2,855 feet above sea-level, and between 1,300 
and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base. The Nagpahar, 
or ‘serpent hill,’ which is situated between 3 and 4 miles 
west of Ajmer, attains a scarcely inferior elevation. The 
plateau on whose centre stands the city of Ajmer marks the 
highest point in the plains of Hindustan, the country sloping 
away on every side from the circle of hills which hem it in. 
The range of hills running between Ajmer and Naslrabad 
forms a dividing watershed for India. The rain which falls on 
the southern or Naslrabad face finds its way into the Chambal, 
and so into the Bay of Bengal; that which falls on the opposite 
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side drains into the Luni, and so into the Rann of Cutch. 

The range of hills on which Taragarh stands bends westwards 
from the city of Ajmer, and the country for several miles in the 
direction of Beawar i^ open. The hills enter Merwara as 
a compact double ridge, enclosing the valley of the pargana 
from which Beawar takes its name. The two ranges approach 
each other at Jawaja, 14 miles south of Beawar, and finally 
meet at Kukra, in the north of the Todgarh tahsil , whence 
a succession of hills and valleys extends to the farthest extremi¬ 
ties of the District, the chain finally merging into the Vindhyan 
system near the isolated hill of Abu. On the Marwar, or 
western side, of MerwJra, the hills become very bold and pre¬ 
cipitous, and Goramji, which lies about 7 miles to the south-west 
of Todgarh, has an elevation of 3,075 feet. The average level 
of the valleys is about 1,800 feet. 

Owing to its elevated position at the centre of the watershed, River 
the Province does not possess any rivers of importance. The s y stem - 
Ban as is the principal stream. It rises in the Ar.tvalli Hills, 

40 miles north-west of Udaipur, and enters Ajmer District 
at the extreme south-east corner. During the rains this river 
comes down in high flood, and travellers to and from Deoli are 
ferried across at the village of Negria, in Jaipur territory. The 
Khari Nadi rises in the hills near the village of Birjal, in 
Merwara District, and after forming the boundary between 
Mewar and Ajmer for a short distance, falls into the Banas 
about a mile above Negria. The Dai Nadi flows across 
Ajmer District from west to east; it is arrested in its course by 
embankments at Nearan and at Sarwar, which is in Kishangarh 
territory. It leaves the District close to Baghera, and eventu¬ 
ally empties itself into the Banas. The Sagar Mati rises on 
the southern slope of the hills surrounding the AnasSgar tank 
in Ajmer. It flows through and fertilizes the Ajmer valley, and 
takes a sweep northwards by Bhaonta and Pisangan to Gobind- 
garh. Here it meets the Saraswatl, which carries the drainage 
of the Pushkar valley; and from this point till it falls into the 
Rann of Cutch the stream is called the Luni or ‘ salty ’ river. 

These streams, which are dry during the hot season, become 
torrents in the rains. With the exception of Pushkar, which 
lies in a valley, there are no noteworthy natural lakes in the 
Province. The tanks, on which the cultivators depend for 
their supply of water for irrigation, have been built at different 
times, some being very old and others of quite recent con¬ 
struction. 

Ajmer District is deficient in striking scenery, although Scenery. 
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Ajmer city is an exception. There, after the first burst of the 
monsoon, the hills assume a very pleasing aspect, as, green with 
verdure, they stand out in bold relief against a clear blue sky. 
The sunset effects are at times very striking, and the most 
beautiful scene of all is the Anasagar embankment and lake on 
a night when the moon is at full. Merwara, in the hot season, 
is more bleak and barren to the eye than Ajmer ; but during 
the rains, and while the autumn and spring crops are standing, 
some parts are remarkably pretty. The view from the top of 
the Dewair pass, looking down, is singularly beautiful, as is 
that from the top of the pass which separates Barakhan from 
Todgarh. 

Geology*. Ajmer-Merwara consists of Archaean rocks, which may be 
separated into two subdivisions: first, gneissose and schistose 
rocks, arranged in successive bands, some of which have the 
composition of igneous rocks, while others may be highly meta¬ 
morphosed sediments ; second, another group of rocks known 
as the Aravalli series, often highly metamorphosed and schistose, 
but whose original sedimentary character is still clearly recog¬ 
nizable, the principal rocks being quartzites and quartz schists, 
slates and mica schists, and metamorphic limestones. It is 
difficult to decide which of these subdivisions is the older, on 
account of the great degree of metamorphism of both series, 
and their mutual relations are still further confused by a pro¬ 
fusion of igneous intrusions cutting through both formations, 
and of later date than either. The banded gneiss and schists 
crop out round Nasirabad, and throughout the flat country 
forming the eastern part of the Province, wherever the rocks 
are not concealed by recent alluvial accumulations. The hilly 
western part of Ajmer-Merwara falls mainly under the Aravalli 
series. The loftiest ridges consist principally of quartzites or 
quartz schists, while slates,*mica schists, and limestones occur 
in the intervening valleys. The crystalline limestones include 
white, grey, pink, and green varieties, constituting beautiful 
ornamental stones, which have been quarried to a great extent. 
Valuable mica is found in the intrusive pegmatites. Metalli¬ 
ferous veins, chiefly with copper and lead, occur at several 
places. 

Botany. The flora of Ajmer-Merwara is similar to that of Rajputana, 
east of the Aravalli Hills. Shrubs of various descriptions 
prevail, being more prominent than the trees, of which the more 
common are the plpal (Ficus religiosa), banyan (F. tndica), 
nim (Melia Azadirachta), and semal (Bombax malabaricutn). 

1 Contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of India. 
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Among fruit trees the pomegranate and the guava are the most 
numerous. The herbaceous vegetation is confined to a few 
species, while in the rains grasses and sedges abound. 

An occasional tiger is to be met with in Merwara, while Fauna, 
leopards are found in the hills from Nagpahar to Dewair, as 
also are hyenas. Wolves are rare; wild hog are found in 
most of the old feudal ( htimrari) estates, and hog-shooting is 
a favourite amusement of the Rajputs. ‘Black buck’ {Ante¬ 
lope cervicapra), ‘ravine deer’ {Ganelin, bennetti), and nilgai {Bos- 
elaphus tragocamelns) are met with in Ajmer. A few sambar 
( Cervus unicoloris ) are to be found in the hills in both Districts. 

As regards small game, the great Indian bustard is to be seen 
in Ajmer; the florican is a visitor during the rains; geese, 
duck, snipe, and quail are found in the cold • season; and 
hares, sand-grouse, and grey partridges at all times. 

The climate is healthy. In the summer it is dry and hot; Climate 
in the winter cold and bracing, especially in December, January, 
and February, when hoarfrost not infrequently covers the 1 
ground. During the twenty-five years ending 1901 the maxi¬ 
mum temperature recorded in the shade was 116 0 in June, 

1897, and the minimum 35° in December, 1892. The follow¬ 
ing figures show the average mean temperatures of four repre¬ 
sentative months at Ajmer for the twenty-five years ending 
i9or: January, 59-4°; May, 91'5°; July, 84-9°; November, 

67-9°. 

Ajmer-Merwara lies on the border of the arid zone of Raj- Rainfall, 
putana, outside the full influence of the monsoons, and the 
rainfall is, therefore, very partial and precarious. The annual 
fall during the twenty-five years ending 1901 averaged 21-2 
inches, of which about two-thirds falls in July and August and 
the greater part of the rest in June and September. The maxi¬ 
mum rainfall during this period was 37 inches in each District 
in 1892-3, and the minimum 8 inches in Ajmer and 5 inches 
in Merwara in r 899-1900, a year of severe famine. 

The early history of Ajmer is legendary in character. History. 
According to tradition, a certain Raja Aja, a Chauhan Rajput, Th ? Hindu 
founded the city and fort of Ajmer about a.d. 145. At first he penod ' 
attempted to build his stronghold on the Nagpahar hill; but 
each night his evil genius destroyed the walls which had been 
built during the day, and this induced Aja to transfer his 
fortress to the neighbouring hill of Taragarh. Here he built 
a fort which was called the Garh Bitli; and in the valley at the 
foot of the hill, known as Indrakot, he founded a city which he 
called after his own name, Ajmer. Towards the end of his life 

Gg2 
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he retired to some hills about io miles to the west of Ajmer and 
died there as a hermit. The temple of Ajaipal commemorates 
his deathplace. It has been shown, however, by Dr. Biihler 
and others, that Aja or Ajaya flourished about a.d. iioo, and 
it is to this period that the foundation of Ajmer must be 
ascribed \ The Chauhans came to Rajputana from Ahichhatra- 
pur in Rohilkhand about a.d. 750, and their first capital 
was Sambhar. Their possessions included the tract now known 
as Ajmer, but there was at that time no known city there. 
Ajaya’s son Arm (or Arno) constructed the fine Anasagar em¬ 
bankment, on which the emperor Shah Jahan subsequently 
erected a magnificent range of marble pavilions. An inscrip¬ 
tion discovered at Chitor by Pandit Gauri Shankar of Udaipur 
shows that Ana was alive in 1150. Vigraharaja III, otherwise 
known as Visaldev, a son of Ana, was the most famous of the 
Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi from the 
Tomars, and constructed the Bisal Sagar tank in his ancestral 
territory. The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163. 
-Prithwl Raj, grandson of Visaldev, was king of Delhi and 
Ajmer at the time of the invasion ofShahab-ud-dTn Muhammad 
Ghori. In 1192 he defeated the latter in a great battle and 
forced him to fly. But in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned 
with a fresh army, recruited in Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
The Rajput chiefs were weakened by feuds, and Prithwl Raj 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in cold blood. 
Muhammad Ghori then proceeded to Ajmer, where a terrible 
massacre of the inhabitants occurred. A son of Prithwl Raj 
was established as a subordinate ruler, but was soon after dis- 
The Delhi possessed by his uncle Hap Raj. The latter was, however, 

Sultans, reduced to such straits by a Muhammadan army under the 

the kings , * J 

of Malwa Ghori viceroy Kutb-ud-din (afterwards the first of the Slave 

and the kings of Delhi), that he committed suicide. Ajmer was now 
Rathors. annexec j t 0 the Delhi -kingdom. In 1210, after Kutb-ud-dm’s 
death, the Mers and the Solankis of Gujarat made a night 
attack on Taragarh, the fort commanding Ajmer town, and 
massacred the Muhammadan garrison to a man. The shrine 
of Saiyid Husain, the governor, who perished in this attack, is 
still the most noteworthy feature of Taragarh. His tomb, those 
of his comrades, and that of his horse, stand in an enclosure 
known as Ganj Shahidan, or ‘treasury of martyrs.’ Shams-ud- 
dln Altamsh, who succeeded Kutb-ud-din, restored the autho¬ 
rity of the kings of Delhi, which was not disturbed again 
till the invasion of Timur. Then Rana Kumbha of Mewar 
J See article by Dr. G. Biihler in the Indian Antiquary for June, 1897. 
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seized advantage of the prevailing anarchy to take possession of 
Ajmer. He was assassinated very soon afterwards; and Ajmer 
fell into the hands of the Muhammadan rulers of Malwa, who 
held it from 1470 to 1531, when the kingdom of Malwa was 
annexed to Gujarat. Maldeo Rathor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, then took possession of 
Ajmer, which was reannexed to Delhi in the early years of 
Akbar. Akbar included Ajmer in a Subah or province, which 
gave its name to the whole of Rajputana. The great impor- The 
tance of the fort and district of Ajmer as a point d'appui in ^p^ rs 
the midst of the Rajputana States was early recognized by the 
Muhammadan rulers. It commanded the main routes from 
Northern India to Gujarat on one side and to Malwa on the 
other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a wellnigh 
impregnable fort to protect it, and water was plentiful as com¬ 
pared with the arid tracts around. Accordingly, under the 
Mughals, Ajmer was one of the royal residences. Akbar had 
made a vow that if a son were born to him and lived he would 
go on pilgrimage from Agra to Ajmer and offer thanks at the 
tomb of the saint Muin-ud-dm Chishti, a holy man, who came 
from Ghor to India in the twelfth century, and whose tomb, 
known as the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, has been a place of 
Muhammadan pilgrimage for several centuries. Salim, after¬ 
wards the emperor Jahangir, was born to Akbar in 1570, and 
ten years later the emperor fulfilled his vow. Akbar appears 
to have made other pilgrimages to this shrine, and the pillars 
he caused to be erected to mark the route from Agra to Ajmer 
are still in a good state of preservation. Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan spent a considerable portion of their time at Ajmer; and 
it was here that Jahangir received Sir Thomas Roe, the ambas¬ 
sador from King James I, who had his first audience on 
January, 1616, and was received by the Mughal emperor with 
‘courtly condescension.’ Near Ghitor, on his way up to Ajmer 
from Surat, Sir Thomas Roe met Thomas Coryat, an eccentric 
Englishman who had a mania for travelling, and who had 
walked from Jerusalem to Ajmer, having spent £2 10 s. on the 
way. Roe remained at Ajmer till November, 1616, and then 
accompanied Jahangir on his march to Ujjain, which place was 
reached in February, 1617. The life at Ajmer and in camp 
is vividly described by Sir Thomas Roe in his Journal. It 
was near Ajmer that Aurangzeb defeated his brother Dara. 

The battle was fought about 6 miles to the south of the city 
in March, 1659. Dara’s subsequent privations are graphically 
narrated by Bernier, who was an eye-witness of the miserable 
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retreat. From the defeat of Dara down to the death of the 
Saiyid ministers of Farrukh Siyar in 1720, the annals of Ajmer 
do not contain anything noteworthy. In 172T Ajlt Singh, son 
of Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar, took advantage of the 
decline of the Mughal empire, killed the imperial governor, 
and seized Ajmer. Muhammad Shah temporarily recovered 
the city; but ten years later he appointed Abhai Singh, son of 
Ajlt Singh, viceroy of Ajmer and Ahmadabad, and from 1731 
to 1750 the Rathor princes of Marwar ruled over Ajmer. 
A struggle for the succession led to the calling in of the 
Marathas, to whom Bijai Singh, the successful competitor, 
made over the fort and District of Ajmer as mund kati or 
‘ blood-money ’ for the murder of Jai Appa Sindhia, their general. 
In 1787 Mahadji Sindhia invaded Jaipur, and the Rathor 
princes were called in to aid their brethren. The Marathas 
were defeated and the Rathors regained Ajmer for a brief 
period. In 1790 the forces of Sindhia, led by De Boigne, 
defeated the Rajputs at Merta, retook Ajmer and held it till 
its cession to the British Government. At the close of the 
Pindari War, Daulat Rao Sindhia, by treaty dated June 25, 
1818, ceded the District to the British. 

The long tale of battles and sieges is now closed; the history 
of Ajmer becomes one of its administration. From 1818 to 
1832 the officers in charge of Ajmer, who were called ‘Super¬ 
intendents,’ corresponded, first with the Resident at Delhi, 
subsequently with the Resident in Malwa and Rajputana. In 
1832 Ajmer came under the administration of the North- 
Western Provinces, under which it remained till 1871, when 
Ajmer and Merwara were formed into a Chief Commissioner- 
ship under the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India, the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana 
becoming Chief Commissioner. In July, i8r8, Mr. Wilder, 
the first Superintendent of Ajmer, received charge from the 
last of the Maratha subahdars. He and his successors laboured 
hard for the good of the people; and the long incumbency of 
Colonel Dixon, who took charge of Ajmer in 1842, in addition 
to Merwara, which has since been administratively attached 
to it, was productive of much good. Irrigation works were 
vigorously pushed forward; agriculture and commerce were 
encouraged in every way; and in 1851 the District came 
under a regular settlement. The measures taken from time 
to time to win the confidence of the people were successful, 
and during the Mutiny civil government was not interrupted 
and the agricultural population held aloof from the rising. On 
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May 28, 1857, two regiments of Bengal Infantry and a battery 
of Bengal Artillery mutinied at Nasirabad, and marched 
straight to Delhi. The European residents were protected 
by a regiment of Bombay Cavalry, and eventually made their 
way in safety to Beawar, the head-quarters of Merwara. 
A detachment of the Merwara Battalion made a forced march 
into Ajmer and guarded the treasury and magazine. Since 
then famines alone have troubled the Province. The opening 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway in 1879 ushered in a period 
of material prosperity. The population of Ajmer city has 
very nearly doubled since the railway was opened. The 
Province has been severely afflicted by recent famines, and 
in 1905-6 scarcity was again experienced. 

Outside Ajmer City and Pushkar there are few objects 
of archaeological interest. In the south-east of Ajmer 
District are remains of Hindu temples, the age of which is 
not known. It is possible that they date from the time of 
the Hindu kings of Toda Raisen, the ruins of which He some 
30 miles across the border in Jaipur territory. Baghera and 
Sakrani contain the better known of these remains. The fort 
at Bhinai is a good specimen of the fortresses built by the 
smaller Rajput chiefs. 

The Census of igoi, the sixth of a series which commenced 
in 1865, returned a population of 476,912 (Ajmer 367,453, 
Merwara 109,459), compared with 460,722 in 1881, and 
542,358 in 1891. The decrease since 1891, which amounts 
to as much as 12 per cent., is the result of the natural calamities 
of the decade, which included two severe famines and one 
period of scarcity. It has taken place entirely in rural areas, 
and has been heavier in Ajmer than in Merwara, where the 
people are hardier. The density for the Province, including 
urban areas, is 176 persons per square mile, against 200 in 1891. 
The population is distributed over four towns— Ajmer (popu¬ 
lation, 73,839), NasIrabad (22,494), Beawar (21,928), and 
Kekri (7,053)—and 740 villages. The number of occupied 
houses is 107,401, and the number of persons per house 4-4. 
The villages in Ajmer are much more compact and larger 
than in Merwara, where 52 per cent, of the population live 
in villages having less than 500 inhabitants. The difference 
in the physical features of the two Districts accounts for 
this. The agricultural classes in Merwara take up their 
abode in valleys and open spaces where they can cultivate 
the land. This tends to give the village a very scattered 
character, which is not necessary in Ajmer with its open 
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plains. About 80 per cent, of the population in 1901 had 
been bom in the Province, and 27,931 persons—12,177 males 
and 15,754 females—born in the Province were enumerated 
in other parts of India. Migration is principally to and from 
the surrounding Native States, immigration being much larger 
than emigration, owing to the facilities for obtaining employ¬ 
ment in the city and towns. 

In the city of Ajmer, and in the towns, the municipal or 
cantonment authorities arrange for the collection of vital 
statistics. In rural areas the police are the reporting agency. 
Village watchmen make reports of births and deaths at police 
stations, while revenue officials ( patwdris) and managers 
( kamdars ) of istimrari estates also submit weekly returns to 
the police stations, as a check on the reports of village watch¬ 
men. The local authority who deals with the figures is the 
Civil Surgeon. 

The following statement shows the results of birth and 
death registration for 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903, the increase 
of the birth-rate in the last year furnishing evidence of recovery 
from the effects of famine :— 



Population 

under 

registra¬ 

tion. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births 
per i,ooo. 

Jr l 

—"1 
Ratio of 
registered 
deaths 
per i.ooo. 

Deaths per 1,000 from 

Cholera. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

1881 . 
1891 . 
1901 . 
1903 . 

460,732 

54 3 . 35 8 
476, 9 r3 
476,912 

37.8 

21-3 

16.1 

39-5 

23-3 

20.2 

33 -i 

38-8 

0-03 

O.98 

0.10 

3 - 4 s 

1.03 

O-OI 

0-01 

‘ 4-13 

13-05 

27-45 

33-05 

2.19 

2-45 

i -39 

o -95 


The fever that supervened on the famine of 1899-1900 was 
widespread and of a very fatal character. Epidemics of small¬ 
pox and cholera are not infrequent, while dysentery and 
diarrhoea occur during the rains, and pleurisy and pneumonia 
carry off many people during the cold season. Guinea-worm 
is frequent. Up to May, T904, the Province was free from 
plague in an epidemic form; imported cases had occurred, but 
prompt segregation prevented the spread of the disease. In 
May, 1904, however, plague appeared in a village in the 
Kekri circle, and, despite all efforts to prevent its spreading, 
has since broken out in a number of villages in Ajmer. 
A steady decrease in blindness since r88i may be noted as 
satisfactory. 

During the famine of r 899-1900 the infant mortality was 
very great. In iSpr the population under one year of age 
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was 19,976; in 1901 it was only 6,117, while the population and age 
between one and two years fell from 9,555 to 3,116. Taking statlsllcs - 
the age period 0-5, the 1901 figures show32,375, against 76,924 
in 1891. Children between the ages of five and ten years num¬ 
bered 76,192m x8gr; in 1901 their number had fallen to 52,549. 

About 45 per cent, of the total population in 1901 were 
between ten and thirty years of age, 33 per cent, between 
thirty and sixty, and 3-7 per cent, over sixty. The mean age 
was 25-5 for males and 26-3 for females. 

In 1901 there were 44,161 boys and 40,763 girls under Sex and 
ten years of age, w r hile the adult population was made up 
of 206,865 males and 185,123 females. The proportion of 
males to the total population was 52-6 percent., being highest 
in the castes of good social status. The statistics of civil 
condition for 1891 and 1901 are shown below :— 



I89I. 

1901. 

Persons. 

l 

Males. | 

Females. 

Persons. j 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . 
Married . | 

Widowed 

224,757 

263.543 

54,058 

139,518 

134,146 j 
14,661 | 

85,239 

129.397 

39.397 

176,338 

232,920 

67,654 

113,943 

116,469 

20,614 

62,395 

116,451 

47,040 


Infant marriage is very restricted, polygamy is not common, 
and polyandry is unknown. Divorce is allowed only among 
Muhammadans, as laid down in their laws. Widow re¬ 
marriage is permitted among the Gujars and Jats, and in 
the lower castes generally. 

Among the Merwara clans inheritance through the mother Inheiit- 
prevails. In the event of there being sons from two or more ance - 
wives, the property is divided between each such family. In 
Ajmer primogeniture is recognized among the Rajputs. 
Infanticide does not exist. 

Local dialects of Rajasthan! and Hind! are spoken by the Language, 
people in the following numbers, according to the Census 
returns of 1901 : Ajmeri, 148,644; Hindi, 89,951; Marwari, 

94,178; Merwari, 82,480; Mewari, 8,099; other vernaculars 
of the Province, 6,349; other languages, 47,211. The local 
dialects are very rough and difficult to understand. 

The mercantile castes or Mahajans—the most prominent of Caste, 
whom are the Oswals, Agarwals, Maheshwaris, and Saraogfs— and 

number 37,027. The majority are to be found in Ajmer. 

The Gujars come next (36,278). They are careless cultivators, 
and their principal occupation is cattle-grazing. The Rawats 
number 32,362, of whom no less than 30,888 live in Merwara. 
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‘ Mer ’ is used as a generic term for the people of Merwara, 
including Rawats, Hindu Merats (Gorats), and Muhammadan 
Merats (Katats). Among Muhammadans, Shaikhs are the 
most numerous (31,972): the majority live in Ajmer, and 
follow various occupations. Jats, who are first-rate cultivators, 
and own many of the best villages in Ajmer, are returned at 
27,952, Brahmans number 25,896: Pushkar is their principal 
stronghold. The Rajputs number 15,430. The Rathors are 
the most numerous (4,609); then the Chauhans (1,651). The 
istimrardars, who are the native aristocracy of Ajmer, are all 
Rajputs. The labouring and menial classes—Balais, Regars, 
and Kumhars (potters)—form a considerable portion of the 
population. 

The people are generally industrious and well-behaved, but 
in years of famine the Mers in Merwara, and the Minas in 
Ajmer, occasionally return to their former predatory habits. 
The rural labouring population is very poor, and was somewhat 
demoralized after the natural calamities that occurred between 
1891 and 1900. The inhabitants generally are of fine physical 
characteristics, and possess good powers of endurance. 

Religion. The following statement gives statistics by religions :— 



I89I, 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans .... 
Jains ...... 

Christians j | j j 

Other religions . 

436,831 

74,265 

26,939 

1,209 

M 74 

2,640 

380,453 

72,031 

19,922 

2,362 

i, 35 ° 

794 


It will be seen that in 1901, 80 per cent, of the people were 
Hindus, 15 per cent. Muhammadans, and 4 per cent. Jains. 
While the general population decreased by 12 per cent, as 
compared with 1891, the rate of decrease was 13 per cent, in 
the case of Hindus and 26 per cent, among Jains, but only 
3 per cent, among Muhammadans, a fact which testifies to the 
superior vitality of the latter. Emigration in famine years and 
heavy mortality in the fever epidemics which followed, coupled 
with the fact that in Merwara a large proportion of the Jains 
belong to the priestly class, who subsist on the hospitality of 
others and are not welcomed in bad years, are the principal 
causes of the large decrease among Jains, who nevertheless 
include the most prosperous inhabitants of the Province. The 
principal Hindu sects are Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Saktas, the 
last being worshippers of the Saktis or female associates of the 
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Hindu triad. The majority of the population of Merwara 
have returned themselves as Hindus, but their religion is of a 
very vague and undefined character. Among Muhammadans 
Shaikhs predominate, and Pathans number 11,048. The Merat 
Katats and the Chitas profess Islam. They used to intermarry 
with their Hindu brethren, but this has now been discontinued. 

The Christian population has increased by 1,029 since 1891. Christian 
The increase is attributed to conversions, and to natural mlsslons - 
growth among native Christians, who now number 2,362, 
compared with 1,209 in 1891 and 799 in 1881. The Church 
of England, the Roman Catholics, the Scottish United Free 
Church, and the American Methodists have mission establish¬ 
ments, the principal and oldest being the Rajputana branch of 
the United Free Church Mission, which began work at Beawar 
in i860. 

Fifty-five per cent, of the population are supported by agri- Occupa- 
culture. The industrial population—18 per cent.—is composed tlons ' 
principally of persons employed in the cotton and leather 
industries, and in the provision of food and drink. General 
labour other than agriculture supports 11 per cent, of the 
population. Personal services, commerce, professions, govern¬ 
ment and independent occupations provide for numbers vary¬ 
ing from 6 to x-8 per cent The great famine of 1899-1900 
had a marked effect on several occupations, as herdsmen, 
tenants, cotton-weavers and dyers, cart-owners and drivers, 
and mendicants were compelled to take to other means of 
livelihood. 

The higher classes, with the exception of Rajputs and cer- Food, 
tain Brahmans and Kayasths, are vegetarians. The number of 
meals varies from two a day for the people of all classes 
in towns to four among the agricultural classes. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes ( chapatis ), made of wheat or coarse 
grains according to the social standing of the people, vege¬ 
tables, pickles, and whey. 

The ordinary dress of a male Hindu of the higher classes Dress, 
consists of a turban, which is generally a piece of silk or cotton 
cloth 30 to 40 feet long and 6 inches broad,, having at each end 
gold-thread work and coloured to suit the wearer, a shirt 
{kurta), a long coat ( angarkhd) reaching nearly to the ankles, 
a loin-cloth {dhoti) worn round the waist, and a scarf ( dupatta). 

The kurta and angarkhd are usually made of a fine-textured 
material, generally white, resembling fine muslin. Occasionally 
silk is used. The loin-cloth is a long sheet of a coarser 
material. The Rajput istimrardars are fond of wearing 
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embroidered garments and multicoloured turbans, tied in 
narrow and picturesque folds. The dress of a Hindu woman of 
the upper classes consists of a bodice (kdnchll), a sheet ( orhni) 
as an upper garment, and a petticoat of chintz or coloured 
cloth. The clothes of the male agricultural and labouring 
classes comprise a turban ( pagri), a coat ( bakhtan ), extending 
to the waist, a loin-cloth (dhoti), and a sheet (paeheora) made of 
coarse materials. Females wear a petticoat (ghdgra), a garment 
resembling a rough bodice, and a sheet (orhni), all of coarse 
materials. The principal point of difference in dress between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in rural areas is that Muhamma¬ 
dans, other than Merat Katats and Chitas, wear trousers 
( paijamas ) and not dhotis. Hindus wear their coats (bakhtaris) 
with the opening on the right side of the breast, while the 
Muhammadans have the opening on the left. In the towns 
a tendency to dress in European fashion, retaining the turban 
or a small round cap as a head-dress, is apparent. 

In the towns the houses of the native bankers and traders, 
and in rural areas the residences of the leading istimrardars of 
Ajmer District, are substantial stone buildings with roofs of 
the same material, two or more storeys high, with one or more 
open courts and a balcony. The houses are built with little 
attention to sanitary rules. The village dwellings are small 
mud huts with tiled roofs. The entrance leads into a court¬ 
yard, around which are ranged the quarters of the family, 
according to its size and prosperity. Signs, with the name of a 
deity, are usually painted at the entrance for good luck. 

Gymnastic exercises and athletics, wrestling, sword and 
lance exercises, and kite-flying are the principal games in 
towns, apart from cricket, football, and hockey, which are 
confined to the students in educational establishments. Chess, 
cards, and a kind of draughts known as chopar are the indoor 
games. Singing, playing the fiddle (sitar) and lute (bin), and 
drum-beating are the chief amusements, while what might be 
termed an opera, called the Rai-ka-tamdsha, performed in the 
streets, is much appreciated by the people generally. In rural 
areas the grown-uj> people have no games or amusements. The 
games of village children are similar to those played in towns. 

The principal festivals are the Holl, the Dewali, the Dasahra, 
the Gangor and Tejaji-ka-Mela (the fair of Tejaji) among 
Hindus, and the Muharram and Urs Khwaia Sahib among 
Muhammadans. The Holl and the Dewali are the two great 
festivals, which are held all over the country, when the spring 
and autumn harvests are ripe. The Holl festival is attended 
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with some local peculiarities of an interesting nature, an 
account of which will be found in the revised edition of the 
District Gazetteer. The Gangor festival, which is celebrated 
by Mahajans, begins a week after the Holl and lasts for twenty 
days. The festival is held in honour of the return of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva, to her parents’ home, where she was enter¬ 
tained and worshipped by her female friends. The Tejaji 
festival is confined to the Jats. Teja was a renowned Jat hero, 
and in July or August a fair is held in his honour,. The Jats, 
both men and women, keep awake the whole of the previous 
night and worship the deified hero, singing songs and bringing 
offerings of cooked rice, barley, and fruits. The sword dance 
of the Indrakotls, in which 100 to 150 men armed with sharp 
swords take part, dancing and throwing their weapons about 
wildly, is an exciting spectacle at the Muharram. The Urs 
Khwaja Sahib is a fair held at the tomb of Muln-ud-dTn 
Chishti, at Ajmer, in the Muhammadan month of Rajab, and 
lasts six days. 

Personal nomenclature is very simple, and generally speaking Names and 
the Hindu names are either borrowed from their gods or are titIes - 
given out of affection or fancy, e.g. Gulzari Lai (‘flower like 
ruby ’). The usual practice is to use only the individual appel¬ 
lation of the person referred to, without the father’s or family 
name. Among the agricultural classes the males usually 
possess one name only, which is an abbreviation of the name 
of a higher class; for instance, a Brahman would call himself 
BirdhI Chand, a cultivator Birdha. Except in rare instances 
the lower classes never use the suffixes Ram, Lai, Chand, and 
the like; while among them the name of the wife often corre¬ 
sponds with that of the husband, as Uda (husband), Udi (wife). 
Occasionally Muhammadan names are used by Hindus and 
Jains, apparently out of reverence for the Muhammadan saint 
whose tomb is at Ajmer. Some sections of Muhammadans 
who were originally Hindus still retain their Hindu family 
names. 

Owing to its configuration, and its position on the watershed Agri- 
of India, agricultural conditions in Ajmer-Merwara are pre- 
carious. The soil is generally shallow, and the rocky strata conditions, 
are near the surface. The soil is composed of a natural 
mixture of one-third stiff yellow loam, and two-thirds sand 
consisting of disintegrated mica schist and felspar. Alluvial 
soil is found only in the beds of tanks, and clay is rare. Car¬ 
bonate of lime is common in certain areas. The Pushkar 
valley contains deposits of rich soil. 
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Ajmer is flat and Merwara hilly. The rainfall in both is 
uncertain, and its frequent failure makes the Province 
peculiarly liable to scarcity and famine. The 1 dry-crop ’ area, 
though extensive, is uncertain in out-turn and little considered. 
The success of the harvest depends in large measure upon 
artificial irrigation from the tanks and wells, with which the 
country is covered wherever the local conditions have made 
it possible. The chief cultivating castes are Gujars, Jats, 
Merats, Rajputs, and Rawats. Of these the Jats are by far the 
best agriculturists. 

The principal crops, in order of extent of area cultivated, are 
maize, joivdr (great Indian millet), barley, cotton, oilseeds, 
bajra (bulrush millet), and wheat. These occupied respec¬ 
tively 20, 18, 16, 10, 7, 6 and 3-5 per cent, of the average 
cultivated area during the ten years ending 1900. Cultivation 
of fibres, spices, and other subsidiary crops is very restricted. 
The poppy is grown in the Todgarh takszl, and sugar-cane in 
the Pushkar valley. Fruit and vegetable production is con¬ 
fined to the neighbourhood of the principal towns. The 
average yield varies from 9 cwt. per acre in the case of sugar¬ 
cane, and 7 cwt. in the case of maize and barley, on irrigated 
land, to somewhat less than 1 cwt. in the case of til (oilseed) 
on ‘dry-crop’ land. 

The autumn crops are generally sown in July and reaped in 
October and November. The spring crops are sown in Octo¬ 
ber and are reaped in March and April. Owing to the poverty 
of the soil and the exhaustion of irrigated lands, which are 
frequently cropped twice within the year, heavy manuring is 
essential, and many cattle are kept for this purpose. Ashes, 
house-sweepings, and vegetable manures are also used. Night- 
soil is in considerable demand in villages near towns. Crops 
are varied on a system based on the results of local experience. 
For example, a cotton-field is left fallow in the ensuing harvest, 
when it is sown with maize in the autumn, barley in the follow¬ 
ing spring, maize again in the next autumn, after which it is 
left fallow during the spring before cotton is again sown in 
the autumn. 

Increase and decrease of cultivation during recent years 
have, for the most part, been synchronous with good and bad 
seasons. The introduction of more stringent excise rules in 
1901 has, however, restricted the area under poppy in the 
Todgarh takszl. The cultivators endeavour to retain the best 
grain of the previous year for seed. Agricultural implements 
are of the usual primitive description. The Land Improve- 
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ment Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 
1884 have, by making money available at a reasonable rate 
of interest, done much to mollify the effects of famine. They 
have relieved the strain resulting from the contraction of 
private credit ; and the cultivator has been enabled to dig new 
wells, repair old ones, and purchase seed and cattle for the 
resumption of agricultural operations. The amount of private 
debt is large, and has been roughly estimated at over 20 lakhs 
of rupees, almost entirely owing to the professional money- 
lending classes. Rates of interest vary from \ to 2 per cent, 
per month. 

There is no indigenous breed of cattle deserving special Cattle, &c. 
mention. Those in use belong to four stocks, the Rindi 
Khan, Dhaora, Marwari, and Kewari, of which the first gives 
the best milch cows, while the others are popular for field 
work. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 30, of a cow 
Rs. 25, of a buffalo Rs. 40, and of a cow or buffalo calf Rs. 15. 

It is proposed to station Government bulls in central villages 
to improve the breeds. Horse-breeding is very restricted ; the 
animals in general use are of the baggage-pony class, with an 
average price of Rs. 50. Sheep and goats are numerous every¬ 
where, at an average price of Rs. 3. Grazing lands are fairly 
extensive, but a precarious rainfall spoils the Province as 
a pastoral area. An important horse and cattle fair is held 
annually at Pushkar : thousands of animals are brought from 
surrounding States, and prizes are given by Government. The 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, Sind, Baluch¬ 
istan, and Rajputana, controls the operations of the depart¬ 
ment in the Province. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are cow-pox, foot and mouth 
disease, black quarter, and tympanitis. 

Irrigation is extensive, and is all from artificial tanks and Irrigation, 
wells. The principal crops thus raised are maize, cotton, 
chillies, wheat, poppy, barley, and tobacco. The frequency of 
irrigation depends upon the crop, varying from fifteen to 
twenty waterings in the case of chillies to two or three for 
maize. The majority of the tanks are formed by wide embank¬ 
ments of earth and masonry, closing gorges in the hills. In the 
open parts of the Province the embankments run a consider¬ 
able distance from one rising ground to another. Many 
important tanks were already in existence before British rule. 

Among them may be mentioned the Anasagar and Bisala 
tanks in Ajmer, and those at Balad, Dilwara, Jawaja, and 
Kalinjar in Merwara. In the khdlsa areas (the lands directly 
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under Government) the tank embankments at present number 
53r, of which 377 are managed by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, the remainder being in charge of the village communi¬ 
ties or municipalities. There are 1,802 tanks in istimrari and 
jagtr lands, which are managed as part of the estates. 

Irrigation The irrigation revenue is levied under three systems: 
anTejTen name ^» according to the crop and area irrigated, by fixed 
ditnre* pen acreage assessment, or by an intermediate method depending 
on standard rates and areas. 

The average annual receipts from water revenue during the 
ten years ending 1890 amounted to Rs. 58,000. In the next 
decade the average had, owing to bad seasons, fallen to 
Rs. 57,000. In 1900-1 Rs. 38,497 was collected, while 
Rs. 49,511 was outstanding. In 1902-3 the collections were 
Rs. 35,626, and the arrears Rs. 38,900. 

Between 1880 and 1890, 2-2 lakhs was spent on tanks 
under capital outlay. During the next decade the expenditure, 
owing to a large construction of works during famine, rose to 
11-8 lakhs. In 1900-1 the expenditure was Rs. 1,23,863, and 
in 1902-3 Rs. 89,439. 

Cost of The price of a masonry well ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700, 
^j s ’ an<1 according to its depth, diameter, and the nature of the soil, 
irrigated. A well without masonry averages about Rs. 50. In 1901, so 
far as can be ascertained, the total number of wells in use in 
the Province ( khalsa) was 13,655. From these 28,033 acres 
were irrigated, paying an assessment to Government of 
Rs. 43,193. The average irrigated area per well was there¬ 
fore 2 acres, with an average water rate of Rs. 1-8-7 P er acre. 
Agri- The table on the following page gives general agricultural 

st ati stics statistics for the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and for the 
two years 1900-1 and 1902-3. 

Rents, Rents are usually paid in kind, the landlord’s share varying 
wages, and f rom one-quarter to one-half of the produce, according to the 
Rents. quality and capacity of the holding and the terms of the 
tenancy. On certain crops rents are paid in cash, varying 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 8 per acre. In the case of poppy the 
rents are paid partly in cash and partly in kind, the former 
varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. A former owner remain¬ 
ing on the land is allowed to pay one-third less than the usual 
rates. There is no tendency to replace produce by cash-rents. 
Wages. The average daily wage of an unskilled labourer is 2 annas 
in rural, and between 2 and 4 annas in urban areas. Masons, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters get an average wage of 4 to 8 annas 
a day. The railway locomotive and carriage and wagon shops 
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at Ajmer employ a large number of hands on wages rising to as 
high as Rs. 7-8-0 a day. 

Statistics of Agriculture and Irrigation for the 
Khalsa Area of Ajmer-Merwara 



188I-9O 

(average). 

1891-1900 

(average). 

1900-1. 

1902-3. 

Total area 

Total uncultivated area. 
Cultivable but not cultivated 
Uncultivable 

Total cultivated area . 
Irrigated by wells and tanks . 
Total irrigated area 
Unirrigated area . 

Acres.' 

756,25° 

573,023 

131,387 

441,636 

183,227 

52435 

52 , 3°9 

130,918 

Acres. 

708,213 

531,271 

142,596 

388,675 

176,942 

50,729 

51,193 

125,749 

Acres. 

708.352 

543,653 

155,300 

388.353 

164,699 
43 , 79 6 
43,819 

120,880 

Acres. 

708,359 

537,627 

'50,743 

386,884 

170,732 

36,97' 

37,046 

133,686 

Wheat ..... 

Barley. 

Maize . . . 

Bdjra ..... 

Jowtir . 

Other food-grains and pulses . 
Oilseeds .... 

Sugar-cane .... 

Cotton. 

Poppy . 

Miscellaneous 

13,759 

44,690 

38,417 

13,021 

30-803 

42,266 

12,290 
2,279 
12,426 

2,683 

5,849 

7,325 

33.364 

41,174 

13,567 

38,011 

31,694 

14,663 

335 

21,011 

1,351 

3,886 

8,596 

34 , 77 ° 

40,817 

27,203 

20,485 

32,174 

i 4 ,m 

41 

11,489 

2,537 

5,026 

4,863 

24,745 

42,469 

28,173 

44,876 

18,263 

10,661 

142 

12,756 

852 

3,234 

Total 

217,483 

206,381 

197,248 

191,034 

Area cropped more than once 

34,256 

29,439 

32,549 

20,302 


In rural areas potters, blacksmiths, leather-workers, barbers, 
village menials who do watch and ward ( chaukidari ), priests, 
drummers, and carpenters get grain allowances every half-year, 
according to a fixed scale. Wages in the rural areas have not 
been much affected by the price of food-grains, as they are to 
a large extent paid in kind. There has been no extension of 
the railway system since 1881, nor have factory and mining 
industries developed so as to affect wages. The wages of 
domestic servants in the towns have risen considerably of late 
years. 

The table on the next page shows the average price of Prices, 
the staple food-grains and of salt during the decades 1871-80, 
1881-90, 1891-1900 (excluding the period of acute famine 
1899-1900), and for the two years 1901 and 1903. 

From 1871 to 1890 there was a series of prosperous years in 
which prices were easy. Since then the average price of the 
principal food-grains has risen. There was famine in 1891-2, 
while in 1896-7 prices were raised by the famine in the United 
raj. H h 
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Provinces and the Punjab, whence large imports of corn are 
received. A deficient rainfall in 1901 produced famine con¬ 
ditions in Merwara, and prices were consequently higher on 
the whole in that year than in the decade 1891-1900. In the 
famine of 1899-1900, grain was always procurable in the most 
distant parts of the Province at a price that nowhere exceeded 
7 seers per rupee. 



1871-80 

(average). 

1881-90 

(average). 

1891-1900 

(average). 

I9OI. 

1903 - 


Seers 

Seers 

Seers 

Seers 

Seers 


per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

Wheat . 

I 5 

15 

13 

12 

13 

Barley . 

22 

23 

20 

’7 

18 

Jow&r . 

20 

22 

20 

19 

22 

Bdjra . 

l8 

18 

17 

18 

18 

Maize . 

21 

23 

20 

3 9 

23 

Salt 

3° 

13 

12 

12 

T 5 


NOTE.—A seer is about 2 lb. 

The material condition of the urban population is satis¬ 
factory. A middle-class clerk has a sufficient income to 
enable him to live with comfort in a town. If he is in the 
service of Government he has a pension to look forward to, 
and if in that of the Railway, his Provident Fund savings. He 
can afford to dress well, to diet himself liberally, and can 
generally give his sons an English education. The condition 
of the cultivators and landless labourers is less satisfactory. 
The former are generally in debt, and the latter live from hand 
to mouth. But even these have access to conveniences and 
luxuries that were unknown to their grandparents. In towns, 
matches and kerosene oil are in common use among all 
classes, while cheap cloth from the Lancashire or Bombay 
mills is purchasable in every substantial village. The culti¬ 
vators, as a class, are stilj suffering from the effects of the 
recent famines. 

The forests in Ajmer-Merwara are of three classes : State 
forests, which are taken up under the Forest Regulation (VII 
of 1874), covering an area of 142 square miles; Protected 
forests; and Village Estate commons. The last two are insig¬ 
nificant, and are voluntarily placed under local conservancy 
by their proprietors. About 947 acres are appropriated for 
nurseries and plantation operations. Generally speaking, the 
hills in Ajmer are denuded of trees, the denudation having 
been effected before British occupation. The general super¬ 
vision of the forests is in the hands of an officer of the 
Provincial Forest service, who is under the control of the 
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Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara and of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioners. 

The forest produce consists of grass and fuel. The villagers Disposal 
from whom the land was acquired are allowed to take as much of produce, 
grass as they require and fuel in certain quantities free of 
charge. They are also entitled to free grazing to a limited 
extent. The supply of fuel and fodder is sufficient for local 
needs. In times of famine the forests are thrown open for 
grazing and for the removal of dry wood for fuel at nominal 
rates. Forest fires occur occasionally in the hot season. 

The forest receipts in 1902-3 amounted to about Rs. 11,000, 
and the expenditure to Rs. 15,500. If the fodder, fuel, 
and timber which are given free had been sold, there would 
be a surplus. 

The hills in Ajmer-Merwara are highly mineralized. Prior Mines and 
to and in the early days of British occupation, lead-mines mI ” emls ' 
were worked in the Taragarh hill, and copper and iron mines 
in a range a little to the north of Ajmer. The copper and 
iron mines did not pay the expenses of working; and the lead- 
mines, which were of importance in the troublous times 
preceding annexation, were closed in 1846 as they could not 
compete with imported pig-lead. 

Since 1899 some progress has been made in developing 
mining industries. Asbestos and mica have been found both 
in Ajmer and in Merwara, and garnets in Ajmer. Stone 
products abound, and stone is largely used for purposes for 
which wood is employed elsewhere in India. The roofs of 
houses, for instance, are commonly made of slabs of stone. 

Marbles of various colours are quarried in the vicinity of 
Ajmer. 

Ajmer is not remarkable for arts and manufactures, while Arts and 
Merwara is altogether devoid of them. The principal hand ”„“ ufac ' 
industry is the weaving of cloth, and there is some cotton Hand 
printing and dyeing. Bracelets of ivory and lac, of a style industries, 
similar to those of Delhi but of inferior workmanship, are 
manufactured. The turners of Ajmer make combs and 
rosaries of sandal-wood, which are purchased in large numbers 
by pilgrims to the Dargah of Muin-ud-dm Chishti. There is 
nothing noteworthy about the jewellery. Carpets and rugs of 
handsome design are manufactured in the Ajmer jail. Iron, 
brass, and copper work, and pottery are little practised. 

The Krishna Cotton Mill at Beawar, the only factory in the Cotton- 
Province, was started in 1891. It is worked by a joint stock 

_ prcoocoi 

company, and has made fair progress. In 1903 the number 

h h 2 
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of spindles was 12,312, and of looms 369, while the number of 
hands employed was 708. The out-turn was 827,000 lb. of 
cloth and 1,400,000 lb. of yarn, valued at Rs. 8,12,000. The 
produce is mostly exported to Agra and Cawnpore. There are 
hydraulic cotton-presses at Beawar, Kekri, and Naslrabad, and 
a ginning factory at Kekri, which are all paying concerns. 
The Census of 1901 shows that 13,908 persons were supported 
by the cotton industry. 

As early as 1614 an agency was established at Ajmer, on 
behalf of the East India Company, by Mr. Edwards of the 
Surat Factory. For many years Ajmer formed the natural mart 
for the interchange of Rajputana produce with European goods 
or wares from Northern India on the one side and Bombay on 
the other; but the dimensions of the trade are not known. 
In modern times the trade of Ajmer, which had declined, has 
revived with the opening of the railway, and the major portion 
of the trade is now rail-borne. There is, however, a certain 
amount of transport by camels and bullocks into Marwar on 
the north, and south to Deoli and to the States beyond, while 
Merwara District is supplied with grain by cart traffic from 
Beawar. Ajmer, Beawar, and Naslrabad are the chief trade 
centres. 

The trade of Ajmer-Merwara is mainly under imports, the 
principal of these being grain and pulses. Next come sugar 
and jaggery, and then salt, metals, seeds, and piece-goods. The 
grain comes chiefly from the United Provinces and the Pun¬ 
jab, and the former supplies most of the sugar and jaggery also. 
The salt comes from Pachbhadra in Marwar, and from Sam- 
bhar; metals, seeds, and piece-goods from the surrounding 
States, and from Calcutta and Bombay. The principal export 
is cotton, for which Beawar is the great local mart, and which 
goes principally to Bombay. There is some export of grain 
and pulses to surrounding States, and a little wool is sent to 
Karachi. 

The Rajputana-Malwa main line (Ahmadabad-Delhi) passes 
through Ajmer and the north of Merwara from west to east 
for a length of 59 miles, and the Ajmer-Khandwa branch 
runs through Ajmer District due south of Ajmer city for 
41 miles. The main line was opened in 1879, the Khandwa 
branch in 1881 ; and since 1885 both lines have been worked 
by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company. 
Ajmer city is 275 miles from Delhi, which is the terminus of 
the main line on the north, and 305 miles from Ahmadabad, 
the southern terminus. The opening of the railway has 
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greatly benefited the Province, and the population of the 
towns of Ajmer, Beawar, and Naslrabad has increased steadily 
since 1881. Large locomotive and carriage and wagon shops 
have been established at Ajmer. A projected line from Baran 
to Marwar Junction will pass through Merwara District at 
Pipli. The earthwork of this section was constructed in 1900. 

In the same year the earthwork of a projected line from 
Naslrabad to Deoli was undertaken, as far as a point 55 miles 
south of Ajmer city. 

The total length of metalled roads in 1903 was 250 miles, Roads, 
and of unmetalled roads 274 miles. The principal metalled 
roads are the Ajmer-Deoli (71 miles), the Ajmer-Agra- 
Ahmadabad (74 miles), and the Nasirabad-Nlmach (28 miles). 

Before 1868 the only metalled roads were from Naslrabad to 
Ajmer (14 miles), and a small stretch (7 miles) of the road 
from Ajmer to Agra. The famine of 1868-9 gave a great 
impetus to road-making, and all the principal roads in Ajmer 
were made between that date and 1875. In Merwara, which 
had no adequate means of communication before 1869, 
a tolerable road was made during that year from Beawar to 
Todgarh, and others were constructed over the Sheopura and 
Pakheriawis passes into Mewar. All these are now metalled 
and in good order. Many roads were made during the 
famines of 1890-2 and 1898-1900, especially in Merwara. 

Owing, however, to want of funds to maintain them, some 
have already fallen into disrepair. 

The country carts are similar to those in other parts of 
Rajputana, and somewhat smaller than those usually used in 
the United Provinces. Springed and tired conveyances are 
little used outside the towns. 

Ajmer-Merwara lies in the Rajputana Postal circle, which Post office, 
is controlled by a Deputy-Postmaster-General, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Ajmer city. In 1904 the Province contained 
39 Imperial and 11 District post offices. 

The Province is peculiarly exposed to drought and famine. Famine. 

It lies in the ‘ arid zone,’ and, when the rains fail, is exposed 
to a treble famine, called trikal— of grass, grain, and water. 

The monsoon frequently commences late, but it is not 
a delayed advent but a premature withdrawal w r hich is to be 
dreaded. The majority of the population depend on the 
autumn harvest for their food-supply. 

The first recorded famine was that of the year 1661, and Early 
others occurred in 1746 and 1789, the last being one of dire famines - 
intensity. In 1812 there was another terrible famine which 
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is said to have lasted five years. Ajmer bore traces of this 
visitation at the beginning of British rule. There was severe 
scarcity in 1819, 1824, 1832-3, and 1848. 

The next notable visitation was in 1868-9. For some years 
previous to 1868 the harvests had been irregular and poor. 
Jaipur and Jodhpur were also afflicted, while Gujarat and the 
Province of Agra suffered from scarcity. Local supplies failed 
and transport was not to be had. Emigration commenced in 
August, 1868, and relief works were opened in November. 
The rains of 1869 were late in breaking and were deficient. 
Locusts appeared and destroyed what crop there was. The 
distress became terrible and the price of grain reached 3£ seers 
per rupee. As a result of this visitation, one-fourth of the 
population and one-third of the cattle were lost. The Govern¬ 
ment expended 15 lakhs on relief, of which Rs. 2,30,000 was 
distributed gratuitously. An invasion of immigrants from 
surrounding Native States was one of the features of this 
famine. 

From 1869 to 1888 there was a series of prosperous years. 
In 1888 and 1889, however, the seasons were irregular, and in 
1890 the rains ceased prematurely. Relief works were opened 
in Merwara in October, 1890, and in Ajmer in January, 1891. 
Up to July, 1891, the situation was not acute; but the rains 
failed that year also, and from September, when there were 
grain riots in parts of Ajmer District, the distress deepened 
month by month until June, 1892, when the daily number of 
persons in receipt of relief was 22,732, or 5 per cent, of the 
population. In Merwara the corresponding figure in July of 
the same year was 14,406, or 12 per cent. The works were 
closed in October, 1892, when copious rains had fallen. An 
epidemic outbreak of fever followed this famine and caused 
great mortality. The Government spent over 21 lakhs on 
relief. 

In 1899, after four indifferent seasons, the rains again 
failed almost completely. Ajmer received only 8 inches and 
Merwara 5. Famine commenced in Merwara in November, 
1898, and by September, 1899, it had become general. Relief 
measures were commenced in Ajmer in September. Month 
by month the pressure increased; and in June, 1900, 68,728 
persons, or 16 per cent, of the population, were receiving 
relief in Ajmer. In Merwara the pressure, which had com¬ 
menced earlier, was yet more severe. At one time 72 per cent, 
of the entire population were in receipt of Government relief, 
and the percentage remained at over 70 for a considerable 
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period. A large invasion of immigrants from the stricken 
States adjoining occurred, while emigration from Ajmer- 
Merwara itself was very much restricted. Public order was, 
however, well maintained. The mortality among the cattle 
was enormous, and, as in 1891, water had to be brought into 
Ajmer city from Buddha Pushkar, a lake 7 miles away. 

A terrible fever epidemic swept over the Province in the 
autumn of 1900, causing the death of 44,000 persons. In 
1900 a death-rate of 150 per 1,000 was reached in Merwara, 
and of 112 in Ajmer. These figures include, however, the 
deaths of numerous foreign immigrants. Infant mortality, 
as has been noted above, was especially high. The total 
outlay in this famine was 47-6 lakhs, of which 4-5 lakhs 
was given as advances under the Agricultural Loans Acts 
and 4-8 lakhs in the shape of remission and suspension of 
revenue. 

In 1902 famine again appeared in Merwara and just touched Distress 
Ajmer. The highest number on relief of all kinds in the 1Cj02 ’ 
former District was 30,400, or 35 per cent, of the total rural 
population, in August, 1902, In Ajmer the figures never went 
above 860. A small poorhouse was opened for six weeks, 
principally for beggars from surrounding Native States. The 
visitation did not compare with the 1898-1900 famine in 
intensity, or as regards difficulties of administration and 
physical deterioration. The total sum of money spent in 
relief up to the end of September, 1902, was 2-3 lakhs, while 
advances and suspensions came to 2-7 lakhs. 

The Province is administered by a Commissioner, whose General 
head-quarters are at Ajmer city. In addition to ordinary adminis- 
administrative and revenue functions, he has the powers of 
a Civil and Sessions Judge, and has the control of Police, 

Forests, Jails, and Education. Each of the two Districts is 
in charge of an Assistant Commissioner and District Magistrate, 
whose head-quarters are at Ajmer and Beawar respectively. 

The Agent to the Governor General for Rajputana is ex officio 
Chief Commissioner of the Province, and performs the functions 
of a chief revenue authority, being also the highest court of 
appeal, both civil and criminal. For purposes of administration 
the Province is subdivided into 3 tahsils — Ajmer, Beawar, and 
Todgarh, the two latter being in Merwara—and 18 police 
stations, 13 in Ajmer and 5 in Merwara. The Todgarh tahsll 
commemorates the name of Tod, well known as the historian 
of Rajputana, who was connected with the early administration 
of that portion of Merwara. The Province is specially legislated 
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for, when necessary, by Regulations passed by the Governor- 
General in Executive Council. 

The tables below give criminal and civil statistics for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and for the two years 1901 
and 1903. 

Criminal Justice 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900, 

1901. 

1903. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
convic¬ 
tions in 
1903. 

Number of persons tried— 

. (a) For offences against per¬ 
son and property . 

5>5 JO 

3,867 

2,278 

3>'95 

25.1 

(5) For other offences against 
the Indian Penal Code . 

699 

360 

304 

288 

28.1 

(^) For offences against Spe¬ 
cial and Local laws 

2,7 S 3 

4,075 

6,733 

3,680 

85-5 

Total 

9,002 

8,302 

9,215 

7,163 

56-2 


NOTE.—Persons bound over to keep the peace and otherwise dealt with under the 
discretionary sections of the Criminal Procedure Code have been included. 


Civil Justice 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
11890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
190a 

1901. 

I9O3. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 

8,348 

7,825 

9,42 7 

7,799 

Title and other suits . 

376 

264 

244 

347 

Rent suits .... 

558 

462 

5°7 

583 

Total 

9,282 

8,55* 

10,178 

8,729 


The increase of offences against the Penal Code in 1903 as 
compared with 1901 is due to agricultural distress, caused by 
an irregular rainfall, which in some parts of the Province 
prevented weeding and otherwise damaged the autumn harvest, 
and was followed by the depredations of swarms of locusts. 
The decrease of offences against Special and Local laws is due 
to a more lenient application of the sections in the Police 
Act directed against obstruction to traffic in towns. The 
figures under civil justice rise and fall with economic prosperity 
or distress. 

In the decade ending r89o, r,36o documents were registered. 
The figures rose to r,68i in the next ten years, and to 2,5 ir 
in r90i, falling to r,540 in 1903, owing to a decrease in transfers 
of immovable property by sale and mortgage. 
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The finances of this small Province are administered directly Finance, 
by the Government of India, and there are therefore only two 
classes of revenue, Imperial and Local. Under the former, 
the principal sources of income are Land Revenue, Opium, 

Stamps, and Excise: the salt consumed in the Province comes, 
as already stated, from Sambhar and Pachbhadra, and pays 
revenue there. 

The following statement shows the total Imperial receipts 
and the expenditure within the Province for the decades ending 
1890 and 1900, and for the two years 1900-1 and 1902-3 :— 

Receipts. Expenditure. 

Average for ten years ending 1890 . . 9-6 lakhs. 5-0 lakhs. 

„ „ „ 1900 . . 10.1 ,, 9-9 „ 

Year 1900-1.8.0 „ 13.0 „ 

„ 1902-3 ...... 10.4 „ 9.5 „ 

The abnormal excess of charges over receipts in 1900-1 
was due principally to expenditure and remissions in connexion 
with the great famine. 

Local receipts in 1902-3 amounted to 4-1 lakhs, of which 
2-5 belonged to Municipal funds. 

The soil of Ajmer is held on tenures analogous to those Land 
which prevail in the adjacent Native States of Rajputana. Tenures'in 
These may be broadly divided into two classes: khalsa or Ajmer, 
crown domain, and istimrari or land originally held by feudal khalsa. 
chiefs under obligation of military service. Khalsa land might, 
however, lie alienated by the crown to endow religious institu¬ 
tions, or in jdgir as a reward of service to an individual and 
his heirs. Throughout Rajputana, the State in its khalsa 
territory retains the actual proprietary rights, standing in the 
same relation to the cultivators as the feudal chiefs stand to 
the tenants on their estates. In jdgir lands these rights are 
transferred to the jagirdar. But immemorial custom in the 
khalsa of Ajmer allowed a cultivator who effects permanent 
improvement, such as sinking wells or constructing embank¬ 
ments, to acquire certain privileges in the land so improved. 

Such a cultivator was protected from ejectment by prescriptive 
law so long as he paid the customary share of the produce. 

He might sell, mortgage, or give away the well or embankment, 
together with the hereditary privileges it conveyed, and thus 
practically enjoyed proprietary rights. Unirrigated land being 
of little value in Ajmer, the State gradually became restricted 
in its proprietorship to the waste or grazing land ; and since 
1849 the British Government has abandoned its claim to the 
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ownership, and transformed the khalsa villages into communities 
owning the surrounding soil in common. 

The istimrari estates were originally only jagirs, held under 
obligation of military service. The Marathas, however, who 
found it impolitic to encourage the warlike tendencies of their 
Rajput vassals, commuted this obligation for a fixed tribute. 
The istimrari chieftains, accordingly, acquired the habit of 
regarding themselves as holders at a fixed and permanent 
quit-rent; and although during the earlier period of British 
rule extra cesses were levied from time to time, in 1841 the 
Government remitted all such collections for the future. In 
1873 sanads were granted to the various istimrdrdars, declaring 
their existing assessments to be fixed in perpetuity. There is, 
however, a special due ( nazardna) on successions, its amount 
being separately stipulated in each sanad. There are altogether 
66 istimrari estates in Ajmer District. The istimrdrdars 
are divided into tdzimi and non -tdzimi, the former being the 
native aristocracy of the Province and the latter persons of 
less consideration. The tdzimi istimrdrdirs number 15, in 
the following order of precedence: (1) Bhinai, (2) Sawar, 
(3) Masuda, (4) Pisangan, (5) Junia, (6) Deolia, (7) Kharwa, 
(8) Bandanwara, (9) Mehrun, (10) Para, (n) Deogaon- 
Baghera, (12) Gobindgarh, (13) Tanttiti, (14) Barli, and (15) 
Bagsuri. A full account of their genealogies is given in La 
Touche’s Settlement Report, 1875. 

The tenure known as bhum next demands attention. It is 
peculiar to Rajputs. The word itself means ‘land,’ and 
bhumia signifies the allodial proprietor. 1’he tenure consists 
essentially in a hereditary, non-resumable, and inalienable 
property in the soil. The title of bhumia is so cherished that 
the greatest chiefs are solicitous to obtain it, even in villages 
entirely dependent on their authority as well as in those outside 
their territorial jurisdiction. The Maharaja of Kishangarh, 
the Thakur of Fatehgarh in Kishangarh, the Thakur of Junia, 
the Thakur of Bandanwara, and the Thakur of Tanttiti are 
among the bhumias of Ajmer. The duties of bhumias were 
originally threefold : to protect the village in which the bhum 
is, and the village cattle, from robbers; to protect the property 
of travellers within the village from theft and robbery; and to 
compensate sufferers from a crime which should have been 
prevented. This rude device for the protection of property, 
handed down from an earlier and a weaker government, is 
now, practically speaking, obsolete, and the bhumias have 
become an armed militia liable to be called out for the 
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suppression of riots or rebellion. There are in Ajmer 109 
bhum holdings. Except in cases where a Raja or ktimrardar 
is also a bhumia , the property passes to all the children 
equally. 

In Merwara, where no settled government existed before Tenures in 
the British occupation, and the people found plunder more Merwara - 
congenial than agriculture, no revenue was ordinarily paid, 
and accordingly no special tenures grew up. At its first land 
settlement, therefore, the British Government acted as land¬ 
lord, gave leases, built tanks, and collected one-third of the 
produce as revenue. At the settlement of 1851, however, all 
cultivators were recorded as proprietors. 

There are no figures available to show what revenue Ajmer Land 

paid to the Mughal emperors. The Marathas never collected re y erme 
1 , collection, 

more than about 3§ lakhs, of which Rs. 31,000 represented Under 

customs. Their system was to exact all that they could nativerule. 

under land revenue, which they called aen , and under various 

cesses. The actual collections from the khdlsa area in 

the year before Ajmer was ceded to the British came to 

Rs. 1,15,000. 

When Mr. Wilder took over charge of Ajmer in 1818, he Under 
found ‘ the city almost deserted and the people, though peace- 
able and industrious, sadly thinned by oppression.’ He pro¬ 
posed to take half the estimated value of the crops as revenue, 
and the collections from khdlsa areas during the first year of 
his administration amounted to Rs. 1,60,000. Between 1818 
and 1841 there were successive readjustments of the revenue 
demand. Mr. Wilder had made the mistake of over-estimating 
the resources of the District, and the baneful effects of this 
error extended over many years. This, added to several years 
of distress, particularly between 1837-41, reduced the District 
to a state of abject poverty. 

The first regular settlement of Ajmer-Merwara was made colonel 
by Colonel Dixon between 1849 and 1851, and the system of Dixon’s 
collection adopted made it practically ryotwari. The collections settleraent - 
were based on two-fifths of the produce in Ajmer, and one-third 
in Merwara. The settlement was sanctioned for twenty-one 
years. The people accepted it with reluctance, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, under 
whom the Province then was, also appeared to think that the 
revenue demand would press heavily on the people. Dixon had 
himself described the settlement in the following words:— 

1 If the season be moderately favourable and the talaos (tanks) 
be replenished, the rents will be paid with ease and cheerfulness 
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by the people. If drought ensues, we have been prepared to 
make such a remission that distress in paying the revenue shall 
not reach the people.’ 

For several years after the settlement seasons were favourable 
and remissions were small. With Colonel Dixon’s death in 
1857 the principle of his settlement was lost sight of, and 
remissions were granted only when coercive measures had 
shown that collection was impossible. 

Between 1872 and 1874 a resettlement of the Province was 
carried out by Mr. (now Sir James) La Touche. Various im¬ 
provements were introduced in the methods of conducting the 
work, and the principles for fixing the assessment were clearly 
indicated in the instructions from Government. The assess¬ 
ment at a uniform rate of villages whose characteristics were 
very different was to be avoided. Fair rates for different kinds 
of soil were worked out to form the basis of the assessment. 
Specially bad seasons were to be dealt with by the application 
of extraordinary remedies. Water revenue was to be assessed 
separately. The land revenue demand under this settlement 
was Rs. 2,78,000. The assessment resulted in a reduction of 
14 per cent, on Colonel Dixon’s assessment of Ajmer, and of 
25 per cent, on that of Merwara, and was equal to about one- 
sixth of the gross produce. The settlement was sanctioned for 
ten years, and under it the Province made substantial progress. 

Between 1884 and 1887 the Province was again settled, for 
a period of twenty years, by Mr. Whiteway. His settlement 
was carried out on the same principles as the previous one, 
the chief innovation being the division of the Province into 
fluctuating and non-fluctuating areas, the assessment of the 
former being based on actual cultivation. The settlement 
resulted in a total demand of Rs. 2,99,000, the incidence being 
R. 0-10-4 per head of population. The revenue is collected 
through selected headmen, who are allowed 5 per cent, on the 
collection, and is, practically, a modified form of the mauzawar 
system. During the famines of 1890-2 and 1899-1900 large 
amounts were suspended and remitted. In 1895 special 
rules were introduced for the regulation of suspensions and 
remissions, which enable these to be made promptly on the 
occurrence of famine or scarcity. 

The opium revenue is obtained from the duty on opium 
exported to China, Ajmer city containing a Government depot, 
for the receipt and weighment of opium from the adjoining 
Native States. During the ten years ending 1890 the average 
area under poppy in the khalsa area of the Province was 
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2,683 acres. In the next decade the average fell to 1,351 acres, 
and in 1902-3 only 852 acres were so cultivated, the decrease 
being partly due to the more stringent measures for prevention 
of smuggling. During the same periods the average number 
of chests exported was i8r, 463, and 466 respectively. The 
Imperial opium receipts during the decade ending in 1890 
averaged i-i lakhs per annum. During the next ten years 
they averaged 1 lakh, and amounted to 1-31 lakhs in 1902-3. 

The arrangements for the control of the spirit traffic resemble Excise, 
the District monopoly system of Bombay. A lease is granted 
to a contractor, who must use a central distillery near Ajmer 
city. A still-head duty is levied upon the liquor when it is 
removed to the main dep6t, from which the various depots 
and District shops are supplied. The duty is Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2-0, 

Rs. 1-4 per gallon, according as the liquor is 15 0 , 25° or 50° 
under proof. The 15 tazimi istimrardars of Ajmer are allowed 
to maintain private stills solely for their own consumption. 

The annual receipts from liquors during the ten years ending 
1890 averaged Rs. 93,000, and during the next decade 
Rs. 94,000. In 1900-1 and 1902-3 they were Rs. 75,000 and 
Rs. 77,000 respectively. 

Receipts from the local consumption of opium, and from 
hemp drugs, amounted in 1902-3 to only Rs. 32,551. Opium 
is taxed by vend fees. A quantitative duty of Rs. 4 per seer 
(2 lb.) is also levied on opium imported from Malwa, and 
a similar duty has been imposed on locally produced opium, 
with effect from April, 1905. The cultivation of the hemp 
plant is absolutely prohibited in the Province, and only 
licensed vend contractors are allowed to import hemp drugs 
on payment of duty. The principal source of hemp drug 
revenue is charas, the duty on which has recently been 
raised to Rs. 6 per seer (2 lb.). Taking all heads together, 
the incidence of Excise revenue per head of population in 
1902-3 was 4 annas. 

The material condition of the people is the chief factor in 
determining the consumption of excisable articles. English 
education and the general spread of modern ideas are leading, 
especially in the towns, to an increased demand for imported 
and European spirits. The duty paid on the latter rose from 
Rs. 2,168 in 1886-7 to Rs. 10,974 in 1895-7, but fell to 
Rs. 9,426 in 1902-3. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the annual Stamp receipts averaged Stamps 
Rs. r, 14,000 from non-judicial, and Rs. 86,000 from judicial, ^income 
stamps. During the next decade the former had fallen to 
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Rs. 1, ro,ooo, while the latter had risen to Rs. 90,000. In 1902-3 
the figures were Rs. 86,000 and Rs. 45,000 respectively, the 
decrease being due to agricultural distress. The annual receipts 
under income tax from 1886 to 1902 averaged Rs. 78,000. 

There is one District board for the Province, consisting 
of 9 nominated and 16 elected members. The 15 tazitni 
istimrardars of Ajmer are also ex officio members, and the 
Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is the chairman. The board 
came into existence in December, r888. Its principal functions 
are the maintenance of District roads, the management of 
schools, dispensaries, and similar establishments, roadside 
arboriculture, and the control of fairs. In times of scarcity 
the board has occasionally extended its ordinary works with 
a view to relieving local distress. The normal income of the 
board is about Rs. 36,000, of which 61 per cent, is derived 
from land cess and from education receipts. The chief items 
of expenditure are public works, education, and medical relief. 

There are three municipalities—Ajmer, Beawar, and Kekri. 
The first was established in 1869, the second in 1867, and the 
third in 1879. In all, the principal source of income is from 
octroi. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 1-0-9 P er head of 
population in Ajmer, Rs. 1-3-0 in Beawar, and Rs. 1-6-4 in 
Kekri. The elective system came into force in 1884, and 
elections are held triennial!)’. The Ajmer municipal com¬ 
mittee consists of 5 nominated and 17 elected members, the 
corresponding figures for Beawar being 5 and 15. In Kekri 
there are 8 members, all nominated. Most of the members 
are non-official natives: the Ajmer municipality alone has 
a certain number of European members. The table on the 
next page shows the details of income and expenditure of 
the three municipalities for the decade ending 1900, and 
for the two years 1900-r and 1902-3. 

Ajmer-Merwara forms a single Public Works division in 
charge of an Executive Engineer, who is under the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer at Mount Abu and is assisted by three 
subdivisional officers. All the roads and many of the irrigation 
tanks have been built by the Public Works department, which 
is in charge of the District board and municipal roads, as well 
as of the Imperial. 

The total strength of the British and Native army stationed 
within the Province on June 1, 1903, was as follows: British, 789; 
Native, 1,726 ; total, 2,515 officers and men. 

Ajmer-Merwara lies within the Mhow division of the Western 
Command. The military stations in 1904 were Ajmer, 
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Deoli, and NasIrSbad. Ajmer is also the head-quarters of 
the old Merwara Battalion, now the 44th Merwara Infantry. 
This corps was raised in June, 1822, by Captain Hall, for 
service in Merwara ; and its duties were to maintain order, to 
keep open the passes leading through the hills, and to suppress 
dacoity and cattle-lifting. In 1839 the battalion was, for the 
first time, brigaded with regular troops and formed part of the 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900 

1900-1. 

1902-3- 

Income. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Octroi. 

1,64,984 

1,86,046 

2,06,664 

Rents. 

6,533 

6,816 

6,473 

Loans ...... 

13,800 



Other sources .... 

59.607 

47>' 8 5° 

s2,304 

Total 

i >34>9 2 4 

2 , 40,712 

2,55,441 

Expenditure. 

Administration and collection of 
taxes. 

61,415 

9>, 725 

72,140 

Public safety. 

2 5. 2 47 

*7> 8, 5 

27,879 

Water supply and drainage :— 

(<z) Capital .... 

27,490 

49 

25 

( t ) Maintenance 

10,009 

10,640 

13,163 

38,781 

Conservancy. 

38,161 

45,586 

Hospitals and dispensaries . 

5,110 

5-372 

7,627 

Public works .... 

18,319 

11,055 

14,556 

Education ..... 

9,539 

11,966 

11,873 

Other heads ..... 

49,277 

47,102 

45,047 

Total 

2,44,688 

2,51,31° 

2,31,091 


Marwar Held Force, in which it acquitted itself well. In May, 
1857, when most of the native troops at Naslrabad mutinied, 
the grenadier company of the Merwara Battalion made a forced 
march from Beawar to Ajmer, a distance of 37 miles, and took 
over charge of the treasury and arsenal from the 15th Bengal 
Infantry, then on the verge of joining the rebels. This prompt 
and loyal action undoubtedly saved Ajmer city. In 1858 
a second battalion called the Mhair Regiment was raised. 
Both battalions saw service in Central India between 1857 
and 1859, and in 1861 they were amalgamated into one corps 
entitled the Mhair Military Police Battalion. The regiment 
continued as a military police force until 1871, when it was 
again brought on the military establishment. In 1870 its 
head-quarters, which had till then been at Beawar, were 
transferred to Ajmer. The regiment, which saw service in 
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the Afghan War of 1878-80, was in 1897 placed under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief and attached to the Bombay 
Command, having been prior to this under the orders of the 
Local Government. The 42 nd Deoli Regiment, formerly the 
Deoli Irregular Force, is stationed at Deoli. It comprises 
a battalion of native infantry and a squadron of native 
cavalry, and took the place of the old Kotah Contingent 
which mutinied. Ajmer city is likewise the head-quarters 
of the 2nd Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Volunteers, whose strength on June 1, 1903, was 344 officers 
and men. 

Police. From the savings effected by the amalgamation of the two 
local battalions already described, a civil police force was 
organized which, from January i, 1862, worked side by side 
with the military police battalion. On the former devolved 
the work of suppressing, preventing, detecting, and prosecuting 
crime, and on the latter the guarding of treasuries, tahsi/s, and 
jails, and the furnishing of guards and escorts. Treasury and 
tahsil guards, and escorts for treasure and prisoners proceeding 
to other Districts, are still furnished by the 44th Merwara 
Infantry. In 1903 the strength of the regular police, which 
is under a District Superintendent, was 704 of all grades, 
giving one policeman to every 3 8 square miles and to 
every 677 of the population. The cost of maintenance was 
Rs. 1^5,820, or 3-9 annas per head of population. Of this 
the Government paid Rs. 88,662, while the balance was 
charged to the three municipalities and the Naslrabad 
cantonment, and to certain private individuals, such as the 
liquor contractor. The table below shows the results of 
cognizable crime cases dealt with by the police for the five 
years ending r9o2, and for the year 1903. The five-year period 
includes the famine of 1898-1900, when the crime incidence 
was very high. 



Average of 
five years 
ending 1902. 

1903 . 

Cases reported. 

„ decided in the criminal courts . 

„ ending in acquittal or discharge . 
„ „ conviction . 

4,614 

3.377 

249 

3.128 

3,970 

1 .974 

265 

1,709 


Detection is fairly successful, notwithstanding the facilities 
criminals have for hiding in the surrounding Native States. 
Finger impressions have resulted in the tracing of several 
previously convicted offenders. The organization of the rural 
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police is backward. It consists of chaukidars paid by Govern¬ 
ment, those maintained by isiitnrdrddrs and jagirdars, and of 
village menials and messengers, who, for an annual contribu¬ 
tion of grain, perform in a perfunctory way duties of watch and 
ward in the village and report crime and vital statistics. 

The Province possesses one Central jail, at Ajmer, with Jails, 
accommodation for 432 prisoners, and three lock-ups, at 
Ajmer, Naslrabad, and Beawar. The average daily popula¬ 
tion of the Central jail was 420 in 1903, compared with 407 in 
1891 and 429 in 1881. The jail mortality was 27 per 1,000 in 
1891, 36 per x,ooo in 1901, and 7 per 1,000 in 1903. Fever 
and pneumonia helped to swell the mortality in the earlier 
years. Carpets and rugs of excellent quality and good cotton 
dan's are manufactured in the Central jail. 

The Commissioner is the local Director of Public Instruction, Education, 
and he is assisted by the Principal of the Ajmer Government Histor y- 
College, who is also Inspector of Schools, and by two Deputy- 
Inspectors. In the early days of British rule education was 
confined to the indigenous schools ; and beyond granting a 
monthly subsidy of Rs. 300 to a missionary, the Government 
apparently did nothing till, in 1836, a school was started in 
Ajmer, which was closed in 1843. In 1846-7 Mr. Thomason, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
visited Ajmer and gave the subject of elementary education 
his attention, and in 1851 Colonel Dixon established 75 schools 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The people defrayed a large portion of the 
cost by means of a cess, which was very unpopular, and which 
was withdrawn after Colonel Dixon’s death. The Government 
school was reopened in r85i, and in r868 it was raised to the 
status of a college. It is affiliated to the Allahabad University, 
has a boarding-house attached to it, and teaches up to the 
B.A. standard. 

In r 902-3 the Province obtained 23 passes in Matriculation University 
(ro in the First Arts or Science examinations), and 8 Bache- educ * tion - 
lor’s degrees at the Allahabad University. Mission schools at 
Ajmer, Naslrabad, and Beawar, and the Arya Samaj school 
and a Convent school at Ajmer, teach up to the matriculation 
standard. The length of college attendance necessary for the 
attainment of a degree (B.A.) is four years after passing 
matriculation. 

In r88r Ajmer-Merwara possessed 9 public secondary Secondary 
schools with 398 pupils. By r902~3 the number of schools Vacation, 
had risen to 14 with 2,465 pupils, in addition to r9 advanced 
private schools with 450 pupils. The course of studies in 
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public schools embraces instruction up to the matriculation 
standard in five schools, up to the vernacular final examination 
in five others, and up to the vernacular middle examination in 
the remaining four. English is taught in five schools, and is 
an alternative subject in the Kekri vernacular school. Govern¬ 
ment aid, which takes the form of a monthly grant, is given to 
four private institutions. The attendance at secondary schools 
in 1902-3 comprised 7-7 per cent, of the total male population 
of school-going age. 

Between 1881 and 1891 primary education progressed 
satisfactorily, and in the latter year 5,296 boys were under 
instruction in 47 public and 83 private schools. The famines 
of the next decade affected primary education, and in 1900-1 
the attendance had fallen to 3,964. In 1902-3, 4,718* boys 
were being taught in 50 public and 71 private institutions. 
English is taught in two schools. The general rate of pay 
of primary school teachers is Rs. 9 a month. No special 
arrangements have been made for the teaching of children of 
the agricultural classes. In 1902-3 the proportion of boys 
at primary schools to the total number of school-going age 
was 12-5 per cent. 

Female education has made marked progress since 1881. 
In that year 77 girls were taught in public schools, and figures 
were not separately given for private institutions. The number 
of girls under instruction at public and private schools was 
567 in 1891, and 1,840 in 1903. Between 1891 and 1903 the 
percentage of girls attending school to the total of school-going 
age had risen from 1*5 to 5-4. This progress, coming after 
a decade of severe famine, indicates that the prejudice against 
female education is gradually disappearing. The United Free 
Church of Scotland and the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society have girls’ schools and also undertake zandna 
teaching. 

There are four special schools in the Province, besides the 
Mayo Chiefs’ College, for which see Ajmer City: namely, 
a training-school for male teachers in primary and secondary 
schools at Ajmer ; a similar institution for teachers in village 
schools, maintained by the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission ; and two industrial schools maintained by the same 
body at Ashapura and Beawar, the latter of which is for girls. 
In 1902-3 there was an average daily attendance of 481 at 
these special schools. 

European and Eurasian education is confined to the Railway 
and Roman Catholic Convent schools, both of which are aided 
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secondary institutions. In 1902-3, 57 pupils attended the Eurasian 
Railway and 88 the Convent school. education. 

In 1902-3 the percentage of Muhammadan males under Muham- 
instruction to the total of school-going age was 17-8, compared l ”|“ d *t lon 
with 19 among Hindus. They are not, therefore, unduly 
backward in educating their boys, though as regards girls they 
are a long way behind. Many Muhammadans serve in various 
public departments, where the benefits of education are 
brought prominently before them. 

The general educational results show an improvement since General 
r88r, notwithstanding the baneful effects on primary education results - 
of the famine of 1898-^00. In 1901 the percentage of the 
total male population able to read and write was 12, as com¬ 
pared with 9-8 in 1881, the figures for females being o-8 and 
0-4 respectively. 

The following table shows the expenditure on educa- Educa¬ 
tional institutions in 1902-3, and the sources from vrhich it p°nditurtT 
was derived:— 



Imperial 

revenues. 

District 

and 

municipal 

fund9. 

Fees. 

jr 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Arts college 

a 3»539 

3,580 

4,553 

1.447 

33,”9 

Training and special 
schools 

1,362 




1,262 

Secondary boys’ schools 

4.954 

8,334 

4,058 

6,331 

33,5 6 7 

Primary boys* schools . 
Girls’ schools 

4.587 

3,718 

6,751 

600 

l,95l 

2 ,399 

^ O 

00 00 

13,373 

7,897 

Total 

37.o6° 

18,155 

12,961 

10,04a 

78,318 


Colonel Dixon, among other good works, had a dispensary Medical, 
constructed at Ajmer city in 1851, at a cost of Rs. 6,000, 
which was subscribed by the inhabitants. This building was 
used till 1895, when a larger General Hospital was built at 
a cost of Rs. 43,250, raised partly by subscriptions and partly 
by the sale of the old building. From subscriptions recently 
raised for a Queen Victoria Memorial, Rs. 40,000 has been 
set apart for improvements to this hospital. The extension of 
medical and vaccination work since 1881 will be apparent from 
the table on the next page. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in the municipal towns. 

A trigonometrical survey of the Province was made in Surveys. 
1847-8, the District areas being given at 2,059 square miles 
for Ajmer and 902 for Merwara. Between 1868 and 1875 

1 i 2 
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a topographical survey was made, which resulted in the areas 
being adjusted to 2,069 and 641 square miles respectively. 
There was a cadastral survey between 1883 and 1886, but this 
extended only to portions of the two Districts. The pativaris 
did a considerable amount of survey work in the last settle¬ 
ment (1884-7), and were pronounced to be very efficient by 
the Settlement officer. 


Medical Statistics 


Medical. 

Number of civil hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries . 

Average daily number of— 

( 3 ) ln-patients . 

(3) Out-patients . 

Income from— 

(а) Government . . • Rs. 

(б) Local and municipal funds Rs. 
(r) Fees, endowments, and other 

sources . . . Rs- 

Expenditure on— 

(a) Establishments . . Rs. 

(3) Medicines, diet, buildings, 
&c. . . • > Rs. 

Vaccination. 

Population among whom vaccination 
was carried on . • • 

Number of successful operations 
Ratio of persons successfully vaccinated 
per 1,000 of population . . 

Total expenditure on vaccination Rs. 
Cost per successful case (in annas) 


1881. 

I89J. 

iqoj. 

1903 - 

7 

7 

** 

t 

7 

28 

27 

43 

37 

231 

282 

384 

429 

3,869 

4 . 99 ° 

6,428 

6,591 

900 

2,435 

2,475 

4,475 

2,616 

2,796 

4,342 

9,733 

4497 

5 .h 6 

6,535 

6,792 

3,349 

4,122 

6,031 

10,776 

460,722 

542 . 35 s 

476,912 

476,912 

4.433 

12,226 

9 ) 97 1 

12,308 

10 

23 

21 

26 

839 

2.549 

2,o6r 

2,277 

3 

2 

3 i 

3 


[Rajputdna Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879). C. C. Watson: Dis¬ 
trict Gazetteer of Ajmer-Merwara (Ajmer, 1904).—Sir James 
La Touche: Settlement Report (1875).—Lieut.-Col. J. Tod: 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1829-32) (frequently 
republished).—Lieut.-Col. C. J. Dixon : Sketch of Mairwara 
(1850).—Sir George King: ‘Flora of Rajputana’ in The 
Indian Forester.— Col. Hendley : ‘The Arts and Manufactures 
of Ajmer,’ in vol. iii of the Journal of Indian Art —Census 
Reports of Ajmer-Merwara (1881, 1891, and The Em¬ 

bassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mogul : ed. 
W. Foster (Hakluyt Society, 1899).—Capt. T. D. Broughton: 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp (new edition, 1892).—Akbar’s 
pilgrimages to Ajmer are described in the Ain-i Akbari .] 
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Merwara.—British District in Rajputana, lying between 
25 0 24' and 26° ii' N. and 73 0 45' and 74 0 29' E., with an 
area of 641 square miles and a population (1901) of 109,459. 
The local name of the District is Magra, which signifies 
‘hills.’ 

Beyond the fact that between 1725 and 1816 several un¬ 
successful attempts were made by Rajputs and Marathas to 
subdue the country, the history of Merwara is a blank up to 
1818, when the British appeared on the scene. Captain 
Broughton, who accompanied the Maharaja Sindhia in his 
march from Agra to Ajmer, 1809-10, describes it in his Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp as 

‘the district of Mugruolee , celebrated for its hilly fastnesses 
and impenetrable jungles. It forms the boundary between 
the countries of Marwar or Jodhpur and Mewar or Udaipur ; 
but the daring race of robbers who inhabit it acknowledge 
the authority of neither. They subsist by levying contribu¬ 
tions on the inhabitants of the plains around, when they 
are not checked by the presence of a still greater evil than 
themselves, a large army of Marathas.’ 

The District was then an impenetrable jungle, inhabited by 
outlaws and fugitives from surrounding States. The popula¬ 
tion, known under the general name of Mers, originally 
comprised a very heterogeneous mixture of castes: Chandela 
Gujars, Bhati Rajputs, Brahmans, and Minas. It is said that 
Visaldev, the Chauhan king of Ajmer, subdued the inhabi¬ 
tants, and made them drawers of water in the streets of 
Ajmer. Mr. Wilder, the first British Superintendent of Ajmer, 
entered into agreements with certain villages binding their 
inhabitants to abstain from plunder. These pledges were dis¬ 
regarded, and in i8r9 a force w r as dispatched from Nasirabad 
which destroyed the offending villages, and established police 
posts at Shamgarh, Ltilwa, and Jhak. In November, 1820, 
the police officers were murdered and the country had to be 
thoroughly subjugated. An expedition started again from 
Nasirabad and accomplished its purpose by the end of January, 
1821, the campaign having lasted three months. It now 
became necessary to make arrangements for the administration 
of this turbulent tract, which was made up of three portions : 
British Merwara, Mewar-Merwara, and Marwar-Merwara. Cap¬ 
tain Tod, the author of Rajasthan , undertook the administra¬ 
tion of the portion belonging to Mewar. The Marwar portion 
was handed over to the Thakurs of adjoining villages, and the 
British portion to the Thakurs of Masuda and Kharwa, who 
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were held responsible for its management, under the general 
superintendence of Mr. Wilder. This arrangement was a 
complete failure. The District was infested with murderous 
gangs, criminals from one portion were sheltered in another, 
and the condition of MerwSra became worse than it had been 
prior to r8i8. In 1823 and 1824 the British authorities 
entered into engagements with Udaipur and Jodhpur, and 
took over the management of the whole tract. From time to 
time these treaties were renewed, and the whole District is now, 
to all intents and purposes, British territory. The first officer 
appointed to hold charge of the newly acquired tract was 
Captain Hall, who in 1836 was succeeded by Colonel Dixon. 
In 1842 Colonel Dixon became Superintendent of Ajmer also, 
and since then the two Districts have been administratively 
conjoined. To Hall and Dixon belongs the credit of reclaim¬ 
ing the inhabitants of Merwara from predatory habits to a life 
of honest industry. Colonel Dixon died at Beawar in 1857, 
having lived in Ajmer-Merwara for thirty-seven years. A 
system or government, which may well be called paternal, was 
established by these officers in Merwara, and was eminently 
suited to the needs of the people. Civil and criminal adminis¬ 
tration was carried on by a panchayat or assembly of the 
elders of the village. If two-thirds of the assembly were agreed 
the question was settled. Prior to 1851, when a regular settle¬ 
ment was effected by Colonel Dixon, the revenue was settled 
by an estimate of the crop, one-third of the produce being the 
share of the Government, except in special cases. Police and 
revenue duties were combined. The people themselves were 
made responsible for protecting travellers and trade; and to 
this day certain villages provide men to guard some of the 
passes leading out of Merwara, receiving in return a small 
remuneration from travellers. In 1822 a corps, designated 
the Merwara Local Battalion, was raised, which transformed 
a number of wild mountaineers into brave and disciplined 
soldiers, and exercised a beneficial effect on the pacification of 
the country. In 1858 a second battalion, known as the Mhair 
Regiment, was raised for service in the Mutiny. In 1861 the 
two battalions were amalgamated into one, 1,000 strong, called 
the Mhair Military Police Battalion. This corps was in 1871 
retransferred, with a strength of 712 men, to the regular 
military establishment. It served in the Afghan War of 1878-80 
and is now the 44th Merwara Infantry, with head-quarters at 
Ajmer. Colonel Dixon’s administration was remarkable for 
the building of a large number of irrigation tanks. The good 
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effect of these works was enormous. Cultivation increased, 
and the old villages, which had been perched on inaccessible 
peaks, were deserted for places in the valleys where agricul¬ 
tural operations could be carried on. It thus came about that 
the inhabitants of Merwara, who had proclivities very similar 
to those of the Highland caterans, and who lived by plunder¬ 
ing in Mewar, Marwar, Kishangarh, and Ajmer, were led into 
the paths of civilization. As the area under cultivation and 
the produce of the lands increased, it became apparent that 
something must be done to attract mahajans (traders) to 
Merwara, to enable the people to reap the benefits of their 
industry. Colonel Dixon, therefore, founded in 1835 the town 
of Nayanagar, better known as Beaavar, which is the com¬ 
mercial and administrative capital of the District. By these 
measures a great social change was wrought in Merwara, and 
Colonel Dixon had the satisfaction of seeing round him a 
people whose wants had been supplied, whose grievances had 
been redressed, and who are described as being 1 most pros¬ 
perous and highly favoured.’ The people of Merwara have 
not forgotten their benefactor. They erected a monument to 
his memory in the town which he built. 

For further information see Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmer City.—A large and important city in RajputiSna, 
and the administrative head-quarters of the small British 
Province of Ajmer-MerwSra, situated in 26° 27' N. and 
74 0 37' E., 677 miles north of Bombay, 275 miles south of 
Delhi, 228 miles west of Agra, 305 miles north of Ahmadabad, 
and 393 miles north of Khandwa, the four principal termini of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population, (1872) 35,111, 
(1881) 48,735, (1891) 68,843, and (1901) 73,839 : namely, 
males, 39,467; females, 34,372. Hindus numbered 43,622 in 
1901; Muhammadans, 25,569; Jains, 2,483; Christians, 1,871; 
Sikhs, 193; and Parsls, 101. The opening of the railway in 
1879 brought with it a large influx of inhabitants, and since 
then the population has steadily increased. For the history 
of the city see Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmer lies at the foot of the Taragarh hill. It has some 
well-built open streets, contains many fine houses, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall, now in disrepair, with five gates. 
The ancient town stood in the Indrakot valley, through which 
the road leads to Taragarh. A small portion of the population, 
all Muhammadans, and known as Indrakotls, still reside at the 
entrance to the valley, immediately outside the Tirpolia gate. 
The hill, on the summit of which the fort of Taragarh was 
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built, towers in an imposing manner immediately above the 
city, commanding it at every point. It stands, with precipitous 
surroundings, at a height of 2,855 feet above sea-level, and 
between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base ; 
and it is partially enclosed by a wall some 20 feet thick 
and as many high, built of huge blocks of stone, cut and 
squared. The hill fort was dismantled in 1832, and since i860 
has been used as a sanitarium for the European troops 
stationed at Naslrabad and Mhow. Within it stands the 
shrine of a Muhammadan saint, Saiyid Husain, known as the 
Ganj Shahldan (‘ treasury of martyrs ’). 

Ajmer is rich in buildings of antiquarian interest. The 
most important is the mosque known as the Arhai-din-ka- 
Jhonpra, or ‘two and a half days’ shed.’ This, originally a 
Hindu college, established by the Chauhan king Visaldev, 
is said to have been converted into a mosque by order of 
Muhammad Ghori, the legend being that, as he passed the 
college, he ordered that it should be ready for him to pray 
in on his return in two and a half days. The pillars and 
roof of the college were permitted to remain, but the rest 
of the building was demolished and much of the carving 
on the pillars defaced. A facade of remarkable beauty was 
then erected, forming the front of the present mosque, which 
was surrounded by lofty cloisters, with a tower at each corner 
of the quadrangle. The cloisters have largely fallen in, and 
the surviving portion of the towers is very imperfect. The 
facade, however, and the mosque itself, are in good preserva¬ 
tion, having been extensively repaired during Lord Mayo’s 
viceroyalty, while further restorations were carried out in 
1900-2. The mosque is of about the same date as the 
Kutb Min 5 ,r near Delhi. 

The embankment of the Anasagar lake supports the beauti¬ 
ful marble pavilions erected as pleasure-houses by Shah Jahan. 
Of the five original pavilions, four are still in good preservation; 
of the fifth the remains are very scanty. The embankment, 
moreover, contains the site of the former hammdm (bath-room), 
the floor of which still remains. Three of the five pavilions 
were at one time formed into residences for British officials, 
while the embankment was covered with office buildings and 
enclosed by gardens. The houses and enclosures were finally 
removed in 1900-2, when the two south pavilions were re¬ 
erected, the marble parapet completed, and the embankment 
restored, as far as practicable, to its early condition. 

The Dargah Khwaja Sahib, wherein is the tomb of the 
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Muhammadan saint Muln-ud-din Chishti, who died here about Khwaja 
1235, is another remarkable building, and is an object of pil- 
grimage to Muhammadans from all parts of the country. The 
yearly number of pilgrims is about 25,000. The shrine also 
contains a mosque by Akbar, another by Shah Jahan, and 
several more modern buildings. The gateway, though dis¬ 
figured by modern colouring, is picturesque and old. The 
shrine contains the large drums and brass candlesticks taken 
by Akbar at the sack of Chitor. The saint’s tomb, which 
was commenced in the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh and 
finished in that of Humayun, is richly adorned with gold 
and silver, but only Muhammadans are permitted to enter 
its precincts. A festival, called the Urs me/a, which lasts 
six days, is held annually at the Dargah in the Muhammadan 
month of Rajab, at which the following peculiar custom is 
observed. There are two large cauldrons inside the Dargah, 
one twice the size of the other, known as the great and little 
deg. Pilgrims to the shrine propose to offer a deg feast. The 
smallest sum for which rice, butter, sugar, almonds, raisins, 
and spices to fill the large deg can be bought is Rs. 1,000, 
while the donor has to pay about Rs. 200 more in presents 
to the officials of the shrine and in offerings at the tomb. The 
materials for the small deg cost half the sum required for 
the large one. After a gigantic rice-pudding of this description 
has been cooked, it is scrambled for boiling hot. Eight 
earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of 
Indrakot and of the menials of the Dargah to empty the 
cauldron of the remainder of its contents. All the men who 
take part in the ‘looting of the deg' are swathed up to the 
eyes in cloths to avoid the effect of the scalding mess. When 
the cauldron is nearly empty, the Indrakotls tumble in together 
and scrape it clean. There is no doubt that this custom is 
an ancient one, though no account of its origin can be given. 

It is counted among the miracles of the saint that no Jives 
have ever been lost on these occasions, though bums are 
frequent. The cooked rice is bought by all classes, and most 
castes will eat it. 

The Ajmer fort was built by Akbar. It is a massive square The fort, 
building, with lofty octagonal bastions at each corner. The &c - 
fort was used as the residence of the Mughal emperors during 
their visits to Ajmer, and was the head-quarters of the adminis¬ 
tration in their time and in that of the Marathas. The main 
entrance faces the city, and is lofty and imposing. It was 
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here that the emperors appeared in state, and that, as recorded 
by Sir Thomas Roe, criminals were publicly executed. The 
ground surrounding the fort has been largely built over, and 
its striking appearance is thus considerably impaired. The 
interior was used as a magazine during the British occupation 
until 1857 ; and the centre building, now used as a iahsll 
office, has been so much altered that its original shape and 
proportions are difficult to trace and restore. With the fort 
the outer city walls, of the same period, are connected. These 
surround the city and are pierced by the Delhi, Madar, Usri, 
Agra, and Tirpolia gates. The gates were at one time highly 
decorated, but the Delhi gate alone retains any trace of its 
earlier ornaments. In the older city, lying in the valley be¬ 
neath the TarSgarh hill and now abandoned, the Nur-chashnia, 
a garden-house used by the Mughals, still remains, as also 
a water-lift commenced by Maldeo Rathor, to raise water to 
the Taragarh citadel. The Daulat Bagh, or ‘garden of splen¬ 
dour,’ which was made by the emperor Jahangir in the sixteenth 
century, stretches for some distance from the Anasagar embank¬ 
ment in the direction of the city. It contains many venerable 
trees, is maintained from municipal funds, and is a popular 
place of resort. 

Ajmer is an important railway centre, and the local emporium 
for the trade of the adjoining parts of Rajputana. The loco¬ 
motive, carriage, and wagon shops of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway are established here, which employ about 7,000 hands, 
while the whole of the earnings of the railway are paid into 
the Ajmer treasury. Several Seth trading firms have their 
head-quarters at Ajmer, with branches throughout Rajputana, 
and also in Calcutta, Bombay, and other principal cities of 
India. They act chiefly as bankers and money-lenders, and 
transact considerable business with Native States. 

Ajmer has been a municipality since 1869. The municipal 
committee consists of twenty-two members, mostly natives. 
Its income in 1902-3 was Rs. 1,83,000, or Rs. 2-8 per head 
of population, the principal source of revenue being octroi. 

The city derives its water-supply from the Foy Sagar tank, 
some 3 miles to the west of the city. It was built as a famine 
relief work in 1891-2, the money being lent to the municipality 
by Government. The water is conveyed into the city and 
suburbs through pipes which are laid under ground. The 
capacity of the tank is 150,000,000 cubic feet; and when it 
is full it holds, approximately, a two years’ supply of water 
for the city, the civil station, and the railway workshops. When 
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the water-level in the reservoir is below a certain depth, the 
water has to be pumped. 

The Mayo College and the Government Arts college are Mayo 
the principal educational institutions. The former was estab- College, 
lished at the suggestion of Lord Mayo as a college where the 
sons of chiefs and nobles might receive an education to fit 
them for their high positions and important duties. The 
endowment fund, subscribed by seventeen of the Rajputana 
States, amounts to about 7 lakhs of rupees, and the interest 
on this sum, added to a Government subsidy, forms the in¬ 
come of the college. Some of the Native States have built 
boarding-houses, while the Government of India presented the 
college park, comprising 167 acres and formerly the site of 
the old Residency, and erected the main building, the resi¬ 
dences of the principal and vice-principal, and the Ajmer 
boarding-house. It also provides the salaries of the English 
staff. The foundation-stone of the college was laid in 1878, 
and the building was opened by the Marquis of Dufferin in 
1885. The main building is of white marble in the Hindu- 
Saracenic style. The Jaipur boarding-house stands apart, to 
the south of the main building, while the other nine boarding¬ 
houses are arranged in the form of a horseshoe, with the 
college in the centre of the base. A fine marble statue of 
Lord Mayo, by Noble, erected from funds subscribed by 
British and native residents in Rajputana, stands in front of 
the main building. The college is administered by a council, 
of which the Viceroy is president, and the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputana vice-president. The chiefs 
of Rajputana and the Political officers accredited to them 
are members of the council, and the principal is secretary. 

The English staff was strengthened in 1903, and now consists 
of a principal, a vice-principal, and two assistant masters. The 
native staff has also been strengthened and improved. The 
college curriculum is not fettered by any prescribed code, 
but a course of studies is followed which experience has shown 
to be useful and practical. The total number of admissions 
from the opening of the college up to April 1, 1904, has been 
359, of whom 88 are now on the rolls. The total includes 
several chiefs both in and out of Rajputana, whence the 
greater number of boys come. 

Ajmer possesses a Central jail, a large General Hospital, Miscelia- 
and two smaller hospitals. The United Free Church of Scot- neous - 
land, the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and the 
American Episcopal Methodists have mission establishments 
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here. It is likewise the head-quarters of a native regiment 
and of a Railway Volunteer corps. There are twelve printing 
presses in the city, from which eight weekly newspapers 
(mostly vernacular) issue, none of which, however, is of any 
importance. 

Beawar (also called Nayanagar).—Municipal town and 
head-quarters of Merwara District, Rajputana, situated in 26° 
S' N. and 74 0 19' E. Population (1901), 21,928, including 
Hindus, 15,547; Muhammadans, 3,947; Jains, 2,094. Founded 
in 1835 by Colonel Dixon, afterwards Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara, in the neighbourhood of a now-abandoned canton¬ 
ment, Beawar rapidly grew into a prosperous town, owing to 
its advantageous position between Mewar (Udaipur) and 
Marwar (Jodhpur). The town, which has wide streets and a 
surrounding stone wall with four gates, was regularly planned 
out from the beginning, and sites were allotted to traders 
who applied for shops. Beawar is the only town in Merwara 
District, and is a station on the main line of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. The municipal income in r 902-3 was about 
Rs. 60,000. Beawar is the chief cotton mart for Merwara 
and the contiguous Native States of Mewar and Marwar, and 
possesses a flourishing cotton-mill. The United Free Church 
of Scotland has a mission establishment here, and maintains 
an industrial school. 

Deoli. —Cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, situated 
in 25 0 45' N. and 75 0 22' E., 1,122 feet above sea-level. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,803, including the Agency Bazar. Deoli lies 
on an open plain, 57 miles south-east of Nasirabad. The 
station was laid out by Major Thom, commanding the late 
Kotah Contingent. Lines exist for a regiment of native 
infantry and a squadron of native cavalry. The station is 
garrisoned by the 42nd Deoli Regiment, which up to 1903 
was known as the Deoli Irregular Force. Deoli is situated 
on the triple boundary of Ajmer, Jaipur, and Mewar, and is 
the head-quarters of the Haraoti and Tonk Political Agency. 

Kekri.— Town in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, and the 
head-quarters of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, situated 
in 25 0 25' N. and 75 0 13' E. Population (1901), 7,053, in¬ 
cluding Hindus, 5,472; Muhammadans, 1,193; and Jains, 364. 
Kekri was formerly a thriving commercial town, but has of 
late years declined in importance. The municipal income in 
1902-3 was about Rs. .14,000. Water-supply is scarce and 
bad. Kekri possesses three hydraulic cotton-presses and a 
ginning factory. 
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Naslrabad. —Town and cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 18' N. and 74 0 43' E., on a 
bleak, open plain, sloping eastward from the Aravalli Hills. 
Population (1901) of cantonment, 2,454; of town, 20,040; 
total, 22,494. Hindus numbered 14,283, Muhammadans 7,059, 
Christians 757, and Jains 354. The area of the town and 
cantonment is 8-5 square miles. The military station, which 
was laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochterlony, is over a 
mile in length and has upon its outskirts the native town. 
Lines exist for a battery of field artillery, a regiment of 
British infantry, a regiment of native infantry, and a squadron 
of native cavalry. Naslrabad is in the Mhow division of 
the Western Command. The drainage is good, but the 
water is brackish and insufficient in quantity. The two Bengal 
Infantry regiments and a native battery at Naslrabad mutinied 
on May 28, 1857, and marched away to Delhi without attempt¬ 
ing to attack Ajmer. The Bombay Cavalry regiment pro¬ 
tected the British residents and remained loyal throughout. 
Naslrabad is a station on the Malwa line of the Rajputana- 
Malwa State Railway. The United Free Church of Scotland 
has a mission establishment here, and maintains a hospital- 
Local affairs are managed by a cantonment committee. The 
town possesses a hydraulic press. 

Pushkar. —Town, lake, and place of pilgrimage in Ajmer 
District, Rajputana, situated in 26° 29' N. and 74 0 33' E., 
2,389 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 3,831, nearly 
all Hindus. Pushkar is said commonly (but erroneously) 
to be the only town in India that contains a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Brahma, who here performed the sacrifice known 
as yajna, whereby the lake of Pushkar became so holy that 
the greatest sinner, by bathing in it, earns the delights of 
Paradise. The town contains five principal temples, dedicated 
to Brahma, Savitri, Badri Narayan, Varha, and Siva Atmat- 
eswara; but they are of modern construction, as the earlier 
buildings suffered severely under Aurangzeb. Bathing ghats 
line the lake, and many of the princely families of Rajputana 
have houses round the margin. No living thing may be put 
to death within the limits of the town. A great fair is held 
in October and November, attended by about 100,000 pil¬ 
grims, who bathe in the sacred lake. At this time there is 
a large trade in horses, camels, bullocks, and miscellaneous 
merchandise. 
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Abu (= * hill of wisdom,' Mans Capitalia, 
of Pliny), hill station and sanitarium in 
Sirohi State, 226-230; an outpost of 
the Aravalli range, 226; its peak, Gum 
Sikhar (5,650 feet), the highest point 
between the Himalayas and the NTl- 
giris, 226; its beautiful scenery and 
excellent climate, 218, 226, 227 ; its 
rainfall and rich vegetation, 218, 226, 
227; ground for a sanitarium granted 
(1845), 227, 228; its administration by 
the Magistrate of Abu and a municipal 
committee, 228 ; its (Lawrence) school 
for children of soldiers, high school for 
Europeans and Eurasians, and vernacu¬ 
lar school, 228, 229; its famous Del- 
wara temples, 229; bibliography, 230. 

Abu Road (or Kharari), town and rail¬ 
way station for Abu, 27 miles distant, 
230; an important trade centre, with 
railway schools, 231. 

Administration and justice in Native 
States, generally in hands of the chief, 
assisted by a Council, 67, 68; the chief 
alone has the power of life and death, 
69. For local references see under this 
head in the several States. 

Administration and justice in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, 471, 472- 

Adoption.rightofgranted (1862) to ruling 
chiefs, 24; to Rajput jaglrdars by 
chiefs, 74; the great Karauli ca3e, 355. 

Age, statistics of, in Ajmer-Merwara, 

Agent to the Governor-General, also 
Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Mer¬ 
wara, 67, 471 ; his staff, 67 ; his sub¬ 
ordinates, three Residents and five 
Political Agents, accredited to the 18 
States and 2 Chiefships, 67, 68; a list 
of Agents since 1832, 67. 

Agnikulas or Fire tribes, a group of 
Rajput dans, 35. 

Agriculture, general view of, in Native 
States, 42-47; the marked difference 
between the dry tract west, and the well- 
watered tract east, of Aravalli Hills, 
42 ; kharif and rabi crops, 42 ; regular 
and nomadic cultivation, 43 ; principal 
crops, 43, 44; loans and debts of agri¬ 
culturists, 44, 45 ; table of areas culti¬ 
vated and cultivable, 45 ; table of areas 
under principal crops, 46 ; live-stock the 
main wealth of the deserts, 46, 47; 
horse and cattle fairs, 47. For local 


references set under this head in the 
several States. 

Ahar, village in the State*of Udaipur, 
126 ; the Mahasatl , or cenotaphs of 
chiefs, the Dhol Kot (‘ fort of ashes ’), 
and ruins of temples, 126. 

AjTt Singh, of Jodhpur (1678-1724), the 
terms of his coalition with Udaipur and 
Jaipur against the Muhammadans, 176; 
his final submission, after refusal, to 
the Saiyids of Delhi, 176; his murder 
by his own son, 176. 

Ajmer-Merwara, an isolated British Pro¬ 
vince, administered by Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana as Chief 
Commissioner, a Commissioner, and an 
Assistant-Commissioner for each of its 
two Districts, Ajmer and Merwara, 448- 
493 ; the Aravalli Hills, the watershed 
between the Arabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal, 448,449 ; Ajmer flat, Merwara 
hilly, 462 ; physical aspects, 448-451; 
healthy climate and precarious rainfall, 
151, history of Ajmer, 451-455 ; in¬ 
corporation (1842) of Merwara with 
Ajmer, 486; population, 455-461; agri¬ 
culture and irrigation, 461-464; rents, 
wages, and prices, 464-466; forests 
and minerals, 466, 467; industries and 
trade, 467, 468; railways and roads, 
468,469; famines, 469-471; adminis¬ 
tration, 471, 472 ; finance and revenue, 
473, 476, 477 ; land tenures and settle¬ 
ments, 47 3-476; local government, 478; 
army, 47S-480; police and jails, 4S0, 
481; education, 481-483; medical, 
483, 484; surveys, topographical and 
Cadastral, 483, 484; bibliography, 484. 

Ajmer city, a large and important, walled, 
municipal town, head-quarters of British 
Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 487; com¬ 
manded by hill fort of Taragarh, now 
a sanitarium, 487, 488; its numerous 
antiquities: the Arhai-din-ka-Jhonpra 
or ‘ two and a half days’ shed,’ 488; 
Anasagar pavilions, 488 ; the Dargah 
Khwaja Sahib with a curious festival, 
488, 489 ; fort built by Akbar, 4S9, 
490; Mayo College and other public 
buildings, secular and religious, 491, 
493; eight weekly newspapers, 492 ; 
an important manufacturing, railway, 
and trade centre, 469, 490; its liberal 
water-supply, 490. 

Ajmer, history of, 45 r-455 ; legendary his¬ 
tory of Chauhan, founder of city and 
fort of Aj±er, 451, 452 ; the conquest 
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of Delhi by his descendant, 452 ; Prith- 
wl Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, 
452; Ajmer annexed to Delhi, 453; 
seized by the kings of Malwa and the 
Rathors, 452,453; its importance under 
the Mughals, 453, 454 ; reception of 
Sir Thomas Roe (1616) by Jahangir at 
Ajmer, 453; disputed rule (1731-50) 
of Rathors of Marwar, 454 ; the inter¬ 
ference of the Marathas and their final 
(1790) conquest, 454; ceded (1818) 
by Sindhia to the British, 454; its 
administration by Wilder and Dixon, 
454; episode of the Mutiny, 454, 455 ; 
great prosperity since opening (1879) 
of the railway, 455. 

Akbar, his conquest of Rajput chiefs and 
consolidation of empire, 17; his conci¬ 
liatory policy towards Rajputs, 17, 18, 
403; sacked Chitor, j 13 ; his lamp at 
Chitor, 133; defeated Maldeo, chief of 
Marwar, and married his daughter, 175 ; 
his vow for a son and pilgrimage from 
Agra to Ajmer, 453, pillars still mark 
his route, 453; took Ranthambhor by 
force or stratagem, 267; built fort at 
Ajmer, 489. 

Ala-ud-din, sacked Chitor, no; sacked 
Jaisalmer, 209; took Ranthambhor, 
266. 

Alakhglrs, a Hindu sect of ascetics, 
eculiar to Rajputana, founded (1830) 
y Lalglr, a Chamar, 30, 405, 406. 

Aligarh district and town, in Tonk State, 
306. 

All Khan, chief (1864-7) of Tonk State, 
deposed for treachery and cruelty, 398; 
his rapacity and bigotry, 398. 

Alwar State, 424-447 ; generally healthy 
with loamy soil, 435, 432; history of 
State and its Kachwaha chiefs, 425- 
430; its founder, Fratap Singh (1740- 
gi), 426, 427, his son co-operated with 
Lord Lake at Laswari, 437 ; succession 
disputes, 428, 429; extensive forests, 
433 i famines and timely action of 
Darbar in 1900, 434, 435 ; flourishing 
finances, 430 ; bibliography, 439, 

Alwar city, capital of State, 439; a walled 
and fortified town on the railway, 439 ; 
its fort, palaces, gardens, and tombs, 
439, 440; its municipality, schools, 
and hospitals, 440. 

Amber, decaying town, once the capital 
of Jaipur State, 255; its old palace, 
fort, and temples, 255. 

Amet, estate and town in the State of 
Udaipur, 126. 

Amir Khan, Pindari chief and founder of 
Tonk State, his strength and violence, 
and union with Holkar, 20, 21, 196, 
297, 298; reduced to submission by 
Lord Hostings, 21, 298. 


Amusements, of adults and children, 40, 
41 ; polo and hog-shooting of Rajputs, 
41, 451; in Ajmer-Merwara, 460. 

Animists, mostly in wild tracts of south, 
37 ; their beliefs and practices, 37. 

Anupgarh, small town, fort, and subdivi¬ 
sion in Bikaner State, 416. 

Aravalli (‘winding’ or ‘barrier’) Hills, 
their physical aspects and economic 
importance, 90-92; their passes, 91 ; 
in Udaipur, 107, 108; in Ajmer-Mer¬ 
wara, the watershed between Arabian 
Sea and Bay of Bengal, 448, 449. See 
also Physical Aspects. 

Aravalli (geological) system, 6, 92. 

Archaeology, Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, 
Muhammadan, general view of, 24, 25. 
F01 local references see under this head 
in the several States. See also Biblio¬ 
graphy, Fergusson, Forts, Mosques, 
Ruins and Remains, Temples. 

Area of Province, T30.462 square miles, 
X. For local references see under this 
head in the several States. 

Army in Native States, regular troops of 
Indian army in three cantonment3, 78 ; 
Imperial Service troops, 78, 79; local 
forces, regular and irregular, 79; Volun¬ 
teers, 79. For local references set 
under this head in the several States. 

Army in Ajmer-Merwara, 478-480. 

Arts, manufactures, and industries, 54-56. 
For local references see under this head 
in the several States. 

Aset, estate and town in State of Udaipur, 
126. 

Asind, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 126, 127. 

Asoka, rock inscriptions in Jaipur State, 
13, 256; mention of RSthors as rulers 
of Deccan, 173. 

Assessment of laud revenue in cash or 
kind, 75. 

Aurangzeb, the Rajputs alienated by bis 
bigotry, 18, 113 ; their successful re¬ 
volt, 18; imposed and renounced jazia 

-tax on Hindus of Mewar, 113; bis 
cruel and impolitic bigotry in Marwar, 
176. 

B. 

Babar, his decisive victory (1537) over 
Rana Sanga and Rajput chiefs at 
Khanua, r6, in, 343 ; his vow to re¬ 
nounce wine, 339. 

Babul (Acacia arabica), an important 
indigenous tree, 171. 

Badnor, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 127. 

Bago'r, pargana and its head-quarters in 
State of Udaipur, 127. 

Bagru, town in Jaipur State, 255, 256. 

Bairat, tahsil and its head-quarters in 
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Jaipur State, 356; its legendary and 
historical interest, 356; bibliography, 
356. 

Bais, earliest Rajput dynasty, its conquests, 
13, 14. 

Bali, district and head-quarters in Jodh¬ 
pur State, 193 ; remains of the earliest 
seat of Rathor Rajputs, with an inscrip¬ 
tion, 193- 

Balotra, town in Jodhpur State, 193. 

Bimanwas, tahsil and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 356. 

Banas river, a non-perennial tributary of 
the Chambal, its course and scenery, 93, 
95; its floods in Tonk State, 397 j in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 449. 

Banas, Western, river of Sirohi State, 317. 

Banera, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 127, 118 ; its walls, fort, and im¬ 
posing palace, 13 7, 

Banganga (or Utangan), a non-perennial 
tributary of the Jumna, 96, 97; its 
legend of the Pandavas, 96; dammed 
to form the Ramgarh reservoir, 96; 
bibliography, 97; its flood (1884) in 
Bhamtpur State, 331. 

Banias or Maliajans (7 per cent, of popu¬ 
lation!, trading and banking caste, 34; 
in Ajmer-Merwara, 457; their Gangor 
festival, 461. 

Banni Singh (died 1857), chief of Alwar 
State, 437, 438; his active loyalty in 
the Mutiny, 438. 

Bansi, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 138. 

Bauswara State, 146-154; its beautiful 
scenery and uuwholesorne climate, 146, 
147; once a part of Dungarpur State, 
the stories of its separation, 147, its 
subsequent history, 147, 148; BMls 
form 63 per cent, of its population, 149, 
their ineffective and wasteful agricul¬ 
ture, 149; Us generally backward state, 
149—153; bibliography, 153. 

Banswara, a walled town, capital of the 
State, 153, its palaces, ruins, and fair, 
153, 154., 

Baran, town,'railway terminus, and princi¬ 
pal trade centre of Kotah State, 381,382, 

B&ri, town in Dholpur State, with strong 
fort and old mosque, 351. 

Bari Sadri, estate and town in State of 
Udaipur, 138, the privileges and priority 
of its chief, won by his ancestor at 
battle of Khanua, 128. 

Barmer, head-quarters of Mallaui district 
in Jodhpur State, 193. 

Barolli, village in Udaipur State, with 
famous temples, shrines, and sculpture, 
139, 130. 

Baswa, tahsil and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 256, its Muhammadan 
fair and art pottery, 257. 


Bayana, town in Bharatpur State with old 
temples, 335 ; famous fort of Bijaigarh 
(BadalgarhKot) with remains and pillar 
inscribed and dated A.r>. 372, 335, 336 ; 
history of fort, 336 ; bibliography, 336. 

Beawar (Nayanagar), municipal walled 
town and head-quarters of Merwara 
District, 49a, founded (1835) on a 
regular plan by Colonel Dixon, 492 ; 
a railway station and chief cotton mart 
for District and adjacent States, 492. 

Bedla, estate and town of second noble 
of State of Udaipur, 138, 129; the 
loyalty of its chief during the Mutiny, 
129. 

Begun, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 129; the monastery and Sivaite 
temple in the village of Menal, 129. 

Behror, town in Alwar Slate, 441. 

Bhadra, town and tahsil in Bikaner State, 
416. 

Bhainsrorgarh, estate, village, and fort in 
State of Udaipur, 129, 130; famous 
temples, shrines, and sculpture at Barolli, 
129, 130; bibliography, 130. 

Bharatpur State, 319-340; generally an 
alluvial plain, with good soil and rain¬ 
fall, subject to floods and malaria, 320, 
331, 328; history of State and its Jat 
ruling house, 321-326; Suraj Mai, 333 ; 
Ranjlt Singh and his ambiguous attitude 
towards the Marathas and the British, 
324; Lord Lake’s siege (1805) of 
Bharatpur, 325; Bharatpur stormed 
(1826) by Lord Combermere, 326; 
irrigation by works old and new, 329 ; 
sandstone quarries at Bansi, 330, 340 ; 
stinted relief in famines of 1877 and 
1897, 33» 1 bibliography, 335. 

Bharatpur city, capital of State, 336; its 
celebrated sieges, 325, 336; its muni¬ 
cipal committee, 337; its schools and 
Victoria Hospital, the best equipped 
in India, 337. 

Bhasawar, town in Bharatpur State, 

387' , 

Bhattis, Bhati Rajputs converted to Islam, 
401. 

Bhil tribes, possibly the * Pygmies ’ of 
Ctesias (400 B.C.), probably of Dra- 
vidian origin, and aborigines dispos¬ 
sessed or subjected by Rajputs, 86; 
number and distribution, 37, 86, 117, 
148, 157, 163; their physical, moral, 
and social characteristics, 87-89 ; their 
strange customs and superstitions, 88, 
89; their totemism and exogamy, 87 ; 
their skill as archers, 81 ; their houses, 
40, dress, 39, immemorial practice of 
inoculation, 84, reckless and inefficient 
cultivation, 43, 57 et passim-, their 
relnciance to earn wages in famine, 65; 
in Bombay, 87, in Central India, 89, 
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their reclamation in Rajputana and 
formation of loyal Mewar Bhll Corps, 
89, 137, 138; the assassination of their 
chief, Dungaria, 156, the part taken 
by his descendants in installation of 
chiefs of Dungarpur, 86, 156. 

Bhilala, mixed Bhll and Rajput tribes, for 
the most part in Central India, 89, 90. 

Bhilwara, district and its head-quarters in 
Udaipur State, 130; a station on the 
railway, 130; its tin, cotton, and wool 
industry, 130. 

Bhlndar, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 130, 131. 

Bhinmal, ancient town in Jodhpur State, 
194; old tanks, temples, and inscrip¬ 
tions, 194; rock-temple of goddess 
Chamunda in Sunda hill, 194. 

Bhittn and other minor tenures of land, 
held by persons and temples, 74, 73, 
123; bhumid landowners generally 
Bhilala, 89; bhiiin tenure, peculiar to 
Rajputs in Ajmer-Merwara, 474; the 
high consideration and duties of bha- 
mids, 474,475. For local references see 
under Land Revenue in the several States. 

Bibliography: of Rajputhna, 85; Sambhar 
Lake, 103; Udaipur State, 126; Barolli, 
130; Bijolia, 131; Chitor, 133; Dhebar 
Lake, 135 ; Kankroli, 136; Nathdwara, 
141; Rakhabh Dev, 142; Udaipur city, 
146; Banswara, 152; Kalinjara, 154 j 
Dungarpur State, 160; Partabgarh 
State, 167; Jodhpur State, 191; Dld- 
wana, 195; Mandor, 200; Nadol, 201; 
Pachbhadra, 203; Kanapur, 205; Jai- 
salraer State, 215; Sirohi State, 226; 
Abu and Delwara temples, 230 ; Jaipur, 
253; Bairat, 256; Bundi State, 293; 
Tonk State, 306; Bharatpur State, 33s ; 
Bayana, 336; of palaces at Dig, 338 ; 
Karaan, 339; Rupbas, 340; Dholpur 
State, 35T.; Karauli State, 362 ; Kotah 
State, 381; Man, 383 ; Mukandwara, 
386 ; Jhalawar State, 393; Chandravati, 
398; Bikaner State, 415 ; Bikaner city, 
419; Hanumangarh, 420; Alwar State, 
439; Laswiri, 443; Nimrana, 444; 
Tijara, 447. 

Bibliography of Ajmer-Merwara, 484, 

Bijolia, estate and town in State of Udai¬ 
pur, 131 ; its temples, ruins, and rock 
inscriptions, 131; bibliography, 131. 

Bikaner State, 399-423; generally healthy, 
but with extremes of heat and cold, 
401; much of 'it dreary sandy desert, 
but one of the best grazing grounds in 
India, 399, 400; history of the State 
and ruling (Rathor) house, 401-405 ; 
relations of friendship and marriage 
with Akbar and Jahangir, 402; repeated 
interference (1818-83) of British Gov¬ 
ernment, 403,404; loyalty during Mu¬ 


tiny, and in China, 404 ; coal discovered 
(1896) at Palana, 408; salt and sand¬ 
stone, 408, 409 J good returns from 
railways, 409 ; famines and their reme¬ 
dies, 410, 411; bibliography, 415. 

Bikaner city, capital of State, 416, a 
walled and fortified town with two 
forts, one very massive, 416, 417;.its 
sugar-candy and woollen industries, 418; 
palaces and public buildings, 417, 418; 
10 Jain monasteries with Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts, 159 temples,and 2 8 mosques, 418; 
good but not plentiful water from deep 
wells, 418; Devi Kund orcremation tank 
of chiefs, 418, 419; bibliography, 419. 

Bilara, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 194. 

Birth and Death rates, vital statistics, no 
trustworthy data for, in Native States, 
29; in Ajmer-Merwara, 456. 

Bishnois, a Hindu ascetic sect, Jats by 
tribe, with a creed of 29 articles, 180, 
181. 

Bissau,estate and town in Jaipur State,257. 

Border Courts, 70, 71. 

Botany, general view of, 9, 10. For local 
references see wider this head in the 
several States. 

Boundaries, 1, 2. For local references 
see under Physical Aspects in the 
several States. 

Brahmans(lo percent, of population), 33, 
their occupations other than priestly, 
33; officiate in families jointly with 
Musalman priests, 37. For local refer¬ 
ences see under Castes and Occupations 
in the several States. 

Bridges over rivers, see Rivers. 

Buddhism, remains of, two s/upas at Na- 
gari and near Chitor, 24,133; at Man- 
dor, 199; at Bairat, 256; at Kholvi, 
39 °- 

Bundi State, 283-296; divided equally by 
the central Bundi range, 283; climate 
moderately healthy, 284; history of 
Hara sept of Chauhan Rajputs and the 
country, 284-2S8; origin of feud be¬ 
tween houses of Bundi and Udaipur, 
286; no railways yet, 290; late and 
unsuccessful State dealings with famine 
of 1899-1900, 290; bibliography, 293. 

Bundi town, capital of the State, 293; its 
picturesque situation and fortified walls, 
293 ; its striking palace and fort of 
Tavagarh, 294. 

Bundi range of bills and passes, 283. 

C. 

Camels, regarded as members of the 
family in Western Rajputana, 46, their 
universal use, alive and dead, 46; their 
price and qualities, 47 ; of the desert, 
183, 211. Imperial Service (Camel) 

k 
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Corps and mounted police of Bikaner, 
414, 415. 

Canals, table of areas irrigated by, in the 
several States, 48; recent expenditure 
on, 48, 49 ; the more important canals, 
48. For local references see under head 
of Irrigation in the several States. 

Cantonments, British in Native States, of 
Mewar Bliil Corps at Kherwara and 
Kotra, 124, 138, 139; at Erinpura, 
231; in Ajmer-Merwara, at Ajmer, 486; 
at Deoli, 492 ; at Nasirabad, 493. 

Castes and tribes, principal, their customs 
and characteristics, 33-37. For local 
references see under Castes and Occu¬ 
pations in the several States. 

Cattle, the famous bullocks of Nagaur, 
47, 183 ; good cows of the sandy tracts, 
47 ; cattle and camels the main wealth 
of the desert, where they thrive, 46,183, 
21 r ; prices and diseases of, in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 463. For local references see 
under Cattle in the several States. 

Charaars, a caste primarily concerned 
with leather, 34. 

Chambal river, one of the chief tributaries 
of the Jumna, its course, falls, and 
whirlpools, 92, 93; in Kotah State, 
366; skirts Kotah city, 384. 

Chandrabansi or Lunar race of Rajputs, 
34 - 

Chandravali, remains of ancient city of, 
397; Cunningham and Fergusson on, 

397 - 

Charans, bards of the Rajputs and, guar¬ 
dians of caravans, 56, 57 ; their extra¬ 
ordinary methods of protection, 57. 

Chatsu (or Chaksu), tahsil and its head¬ 
quarters in Jaipur State, 257 ; said to 
have had a wall of copper, 257; its 
annual fair in honour of the goddess of 
small-pox, 257. 

Chauhan Rajputs, their first settlement in 
eighth century at Sambhar, 18, 206; 
their later history, 218, 452 ; theDeora 
sept chiefs of Sirohi, 218 ; Hara sept in 
Bundi and Kotah, 284, 367 ; their rule 
at Ajmer, 451, 432. See also Ajmer, 
history of, and Prithwl Raj. 

Chauklddrs, village watchmen, often 
marauders, 241, 2£I et passim. 

Chauma, estate and town in Jaipur State, 
2 57 - 

Chhabra, district and town in Tonk 
State, with a speciality of oranges, 309, 

3 * 1 - 

Chhoti Sadri, a very fertile district and 
its head-quarters in State of Udaipur, 
I 3 »- 

Chiefship, distinction between it and a 
State, 68 (»,). 

Chirawa, town of the Klietri chiefship in 
Jaipur State, 258. 


Chitor, district and its head-quarters in 
Udaipur State, 131 ; its eventful history, 
109-113, 132, 133; its fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury bridge over the Gambhir, 131 ; the 
opium scales at the railway junction, 
132; its famous fort and other build¬ 
ings, 132, 133; the antiquities at Na- 
gari, 133 ; bibliography, 133. 

Cholera, periodical visitations of, 30; 
associated with famine, 63, 63, 66, r8fi. 
For local references see under heads of 
Climate, Famine, People in the several 
States. 

Christians and Christian missions in 
Native States, their number and dis¬ 
tribution, 38; Bishops, Anglican and 
Roman, 38 ; mission schools, 81; mis¬ 
sion hospitals, 84 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 
459. For local references see under 
this head in the several States. 

Churaman (died 1722),'the Cincinnatus 
of the Jats,’ 322, 323. 

Churu, town and fort in Bikaner State, 419. 

Civil condition, percentages of married, 
unmarried, and widowed, 31 j in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 457. 

Civil and criminal justice, see Justice. 

Climate (and Temperature), general view 
of, U-13. For local references see 
under this head and Rainfall in the 
several States. 

Coal, discovered 1896 at Palana in 
Bikaner, 52, 408 ; its quantity, quality, 
cost, and return, 52, 408. 

Cobalt, its occurrence at Khetri and its 
uses, 53, 244. 

Coinage of States, original, 72 ; Silver 
Coinage Act of 1876, 7a j the effects of 
restricted coinage of British silver in 
1893, 7 2 1 subsequent modification of 
Act, 73 i eight States, and more to 
follow, have given up privilege of mint- 
ing, 73. For local references^ under 
Currency in the several States. 

Colleges, Arts, at Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
affiliated to University of Allahabad, 
82 ; for Oriental studies, 8a. For local 
references see under Education in the 
several States. 

Combermere, Lord, stormed (1826) 
Bharatpur, 326. 

Commerce, see Trade. 

Conveyance, by carts, tongas, and bullock- 
carts, 60 ; in desert on camels, 60. 

Copper mines, of great antiquity, now 
practically disused, 5a, 244, 433. 

Coryat, Thomas, eccentric English travel¬ 
ler, at Chitor, 453. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 43; in Ajmer-Mer¬ 
wara, 462, 465; export of, 468. For 
local references see under Agriculture 
and Principal Crops in each State. 

Cotton industries, 55; mills and presses, 
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56; in Ajmer-Merwara, 467, 468; cot¬ 
ton weaving in Kotah, 375. For local 
references see under Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures in the several States. 

Courts of Justice, civil and criminal, see 
Justice. 

Cows (and peacocks), killing of, a crime 
in Karauli, 360. 

Criminal tribes, under surveillance and 
attempts to reform, 79; Minas and 
Baoris in Jaipur, 251 ; Kanjars in Dhol- 
pur, 350; a colony of, at Nanta in 
Jhalawar State, 386. 

Crops, principal, 43; a table of areas of, 
46 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 463. For local 
references see under this head in the 
several States. 

Cultivation of soil, and husbandry, 42, 
43; a table of areas cultivated and cul¬ 
tivable in Native States, 45 ; in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 465. 

D. 

Dablana, village in Bundi State, 294. 

Dadupanthis, an ascetic sect in Jaipur, 
founded about the time of Akbar, 265 ; 
their doctrines, subdivisions, and prac¬ 
tices, 265. 

Daosa, district and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 258. 

Dead, disposal of, of Hindus (with excep¬ 
tions) by cremation, of Muhammadans 
by burial, 40. 

Death (and Birth) rates, vital statistics, 
no trustwortbydatafor,in Native States, 
29 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 456, 457. 

Debts and indebtedness, agricultural, in 
Native States, its prevalence and causes, 
44; the high interest charged by the 
ho hr as or money-lenders, 44, 43; in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 466. 

Delhi (geological) system, 6 ; its division 
into Raialo and Alwar groups, 7 ; 
division of Alwar group, 7. 

Delwara, estate and chief town in State 
of Udaipur, 133, 134; its palace and 
temple to the goddess Rathasen, 133. 

Delwara, celebrated Jain temples of, on 
Abu, 229, 230. 

Density of population, average, 28; 
highest, 316 to square mile in Bharat- 
pur, lowest (in all India) 41 in rainless 
regions of Jaisalmer, 28, 29. For local 
references see tables under People in 
the several States, 

Deogarh, estate and chief town in Udai- 
pur^State, 134. 

Deoli, cantonment (1,122 feet) in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 492. 

Deolia (or Deogarh), old capital of 
Partabgarh State, 167; ruins of old 
walls, palace, and bath, 367. 

Dhebar, artificial lake, Jai Samand, ‘ sea 
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of victory,’ in Udaipur State, 134 ; the 
temple, palace, and pavilions on the 
dam, 134; bibliography, 135. 

Dholpur State, 340-352; generally 
healthy and with a good soil, 34T, 344 ; 
its frequent change of masters, 341-343 ; 
history of it3 ruling Jat house, 342, 343; 
treaty (1779) of Warren Hastings, 343 ; 
its irrigation by wells and tanks, 345 ; 
sandstone and limestone, 345,346,331; 
railway bridge and ferries across the 
Chambal, 346; famines of 1877 and 
1896, 346, 347 ; regulations as to opium 
and intoxicants, 349; its low standard 
of literacy, 350; bibliography, 351. 

Dholpur town, capital of State and rail¬ 
way station, 351 7 a large and growing 
industrial and trade centre, 352 ; its 
history, ancient buildings, and fairs, 
351, 352; its efficient town council, 352. 

Dhundias, a sect of'white-clothed ’Jains, 
their extreme regard for animal life, 38. 

Dldwana, district and rts head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 194; ancient mosque, 
temples, and inscription, 195; its salt 
lake leased to British Government, 195 ; 
bibliography, 195. 

Dig, ancient walled town in Bharatpnr 
State, 337 ; its dismantled fort stormed 
(1804) for firing on British after their 
defeat of Holkar, 338; the palaces of 
Suraj Mai, 338 ; bibliography, 338. 

Diseases, general view of, 29,30 ; of jails, 
80. For local references see under 
Climate or People in the several States. 

Dixon, Colonel (died 1857), in charge of 
and settled Merwara (1836) and Ajmer 
(1842), 434, 473, 476, pacified and 
civilized the Mers, 486, 487, founded 
and died at Beawar, where is his monu¬ 
ment, 487; his land settlement, 475; 
founded 75 schools, 482; founded a 
dispensary at Ajmer, 483. 

Dress, as usual among Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, 39, 40; in Ajmer-Merwara, 
459,460; in rural areas Muhammadans 
wear trousers {paijdtnas), Hindus loin¬ 
cloths {dhotis), 460. 

Dugari, village with artificial lake in 
Bundi State, 294, 295. 

Dungarptir State, 154-161; once with 
Banswara comprised the Bagar, the 
land ‘of five gems,' 255 ; history, 153, 
156; Bhlls one-third of population, 157; 
no railway, no metalled roads, 158; 
dilatory dealings with famine of 1899, 
158; restricted civil and criminal 
powers of Maharawal, 159; recent 
settlement in kkalsa villages, 160; 
bibliography, 160. 

Dungarpnr town, capital of the State, rfio; 
named after Bhli chief, Dflngaria, 156, 
part taken by bis descendants in instal- 
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lation of chiefs, 86, 156; its history, 
palace of the chief, memorial temples, 
and lake, 160, 161. 

Duties, transit, generally abolished, 57; 
on imports and exports retained, £7. 

E. 

Earthquakes, common and alarming at 
Abu, but lately harmless, 13, 218. 

Eastern Rajputana States Agency, with 
head-quarters at Bharatpur, 319; 
general statistics of, and of its three 
constituent States, 319. 

Education in Native States, great progress 
of, 80-83 > generally free, 82; indi¬ 
genous hedge schools, teaching the 
three R’s, 8r; public schools, of primary 
and secondary education, statistics of, 
81,83; Arts and Oriental colleges,82 ; 
Chiefs’ College, 83, 83; special and 
technical schools, 81; of Europeans and 
Eurasians, 82; female education, 83; 
expenditure on, by Darbars, 81; statis¬ 
tics of literacy in each State, and of 
different religions, 83. For local refer¬ 
ences see under this head in the several 
States. 

Education in Ajmer-Merwara, 481-483; 
of Muhammadans and Hindus, 483. 

Eklingjl, in the neighbourhood of Udai¬ 
pur, place of a remarkable temple with 
four-faced image of Mahadeo, where 
the chief in his visits officiates as high 
priest, 145; many other temples and a 
lake, 145. 

Enamelling, at Jaipur and Partabgarh, 55. 

Endogamy of Giijars, 37. 

English, teaching of, in schools, 83. For 
local references see under Education in 
the several States. 

Erinpura, cantonment in Sirohi State, and 
head-quarters of Erinpura Irregular 
Force, now 43rd Regiment, 231 ; the 
history and composition of the force, 
331 - 

Eurasians and Europeans,' in Native 
States, number of, 38; education of, 
82 ; schools for, at Abu, 229, at Abu 
Road, 231, in Ajmer-Merwara, 4S2,483. 

Excise in Native States, revenue from 
farmers of right to make and sell in¬ 
toxicants, 76; generally no Excise 
supervision or department, 76. For 
local references see under Revenue in 
the several States. 

Excise in Ajmer-Merwara, 477. 

Exogamy, of Rajputs, 35 ; of Minas, 36; 
of Bhils and Bhilalas, 87, 89, 90; of 
Muhammadan MewatTs, 104. 

Expenditure of States, total, 274 lakhs, 72; 
principal items of, 72. For local refer¬ 
ences see tinder Revenue and Finance 
in the several States. 


Exports and Imports in Native States, 
chief, 57 i duties on, maintained, 57. 
For local references see under Com¬ 
merce and Trade in the several States. 

F. 

Fairs, cattle and horse, principal, 47. 

Famine Charitable Relief Fund, the 
Indian, help from, in famine of 1899- 
1900,65. 

Famines, in Native States, their essential 
cause, failure of monsoon, 61; Raj¬ 
putana always liable to its great natural 
calamity, 61; single, double, and triple 
famines of grain, water, and fodder, 61, 
469; protected and unprotected tracts, 
48, 6t; the failure of the .LWi/harvest 
more disastrous, 61; warnings of 
famine, 62 ; history of awful famine of 
1661-2,62; of 1812-3,63; of recur¬ 
ring famines from 1868 to 1903, 62-66 ; 
relief and protective measures by States, 
63-66 ; the greatest safeguard in north 
and west the self-reliant and migratory 
habits of the people, 66, 67, 213, 213. 
Local notices, in Udaipur State, 12 r; 
famines with cholera and malaria in 
Jodhpur Stale, 186, 187; Jaisalmer, 
212, 213; Sirohi, 223; Jaipur, 246; 
Kishangarh, 275, 276 ; ill met in BOndi, 
290; Tonk, 302; Bharatpur, 331; Kotah, 
377, 378; Bikaner, 410, 411 ; Alwar, 
434,435; in Ajmer-Merwara,469-471, 

Fatehpur, town of the Sikar chiefship in 
Jaipur State, 258. 

Fauna, summary account of large and 
small game, 1 o, 11, For local references 
see under this head in the several States. 

Female education, in Native States back¬ 
ward, 83 ; schools for, and pupils, 82; 
marked progress in Ajmer-Merwara, 
482, For local references see under 
Education in the several States. 

Fergusson, J., Picturesque Illustrations 
of Ancient Architecture (1848), quoted 
or referred to: on the temples and sculp¬ 
ture at Barolli, 129, 130; on the Jai 
Stambh at Chitor, 133; on the palace, 
lake islands, and Jagmandir ofUdaipnr, 
143,144; on the beauty of Abu and the 
Nakhi lake, 227; on the hall of Bhlm, 
386; on the lingam temple of Chan- 
dravati, 397; on tomb in Alwar city, 
439; History of Indian and Eastern 
Architeeture (1899), quoted on Jain 
temple at Ranapur, 205 ; on the Del- 
wara temples at Abu, 330; on palaces 
at Dig, 338. 

Festivals, chief, of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, 41 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, of 
Jats, Mabajans, and Indrakotls, 460, 
461; in Ajmer at the Dargah with 
peculiar custom, 4S9; at Pushkar, 493. 
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Fishing, in the Banas river, 94. 

Floods, of Banas in Tonk, 13, 297; of 
Banganga in Bharatpur, 320. 

Food, in Native States, extremely simple 
and generally farinaceous, 39; meat and 
rice luxuries, 39; chapatis or unleavened 
cakes, 39; in Ajmer-Merwara, 459. 

Forests in Native States, 50-52; gener¬ 
ally of scrub and thicket, rarely of 
timber, 9,51; principal trees, 51; rights 
and privileges of the people, 51; man age- 
ment and revenue, 51, 52; no Forest 
department in many States, 51 ; in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 466, 467. For local 
references see under this head in the 
several States. 

Forster, Lieutenant, pacification of 
Shekhawati, 254, 403, organized the 
Shekhawati Brigade, 254; a suburb 
of Jhunjhunu named after him, 262. 

Forts, notable: Kumbhalgarh, 138, 139; 
old forts on banks of Banas, 94, 95 ; 
of Marwar, 103; Begun, 129; Bhains- 
rorgarh, 129; Chitor, 132, 133; Deo- 
garh, 134; Jahazpur, 135; of Mandal- 
garh, 139,140; Sardargarh, 143 ; JiUor, 
195; of Jodhpur city, 196, 197; of 
Kuchavvan, 198; Nagaur, 201; Phalodi, 
204; Jaisalmer, 216; Amber, 255; 
Daosa, 258; ‘tiger fort’ of Jaipur, 260; 
Khetri, 262; at Kot Putli,a63; Rantham- 
bhor, 266, 267; of Kishangarh town, 
278; of Taragarh at Biindi, 294; of 
Chhabra town, 311 ; of Bhumgarh, at 
Tonk city, 31a; Bijaigarh, 335, 336; 
Bharatpur, 336 ; Bari, 351 ; Rajakhera, 
352; Tahangarh, 351, 356; Gagraun, 
372, 383; Aniipgarh, 416; Bikaner, 
417; Churu,4t9; Hanumangarh, 420; 
Sujangarh, 422 ; Alwar, 440 ; Govind- 
garh, 441; Taragarh (now a sanitarium), 
91, 448, 488; Ajmer fort, 489, 490. 

G. 

Gagraun, ancient village in Kotah State, 
382; its fort, one of the strongest in 
Rajputana, history and description, 
382, 383; remains of ancient capital at 
Mau, 383 ; bibliography, 383. 

Gangapur, district and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur State, 258, 259. 

Garden cultivation of fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, 44. For local references see under 
Principal Crops in the several States. 

Garnets, quarries of, at Sarwarin Kishan¬ 
garh State, 279. 

Geology, general view of, 6-9 ; of the salt 
deposits of Sambhar, 101. For local 
references see under this head in the 
several States. 

Ghaggar, once an affluent of the Indus, 
97, 98 ; now loses itself in Bikaner, 97 ; 
the great and conflicting demands upon 
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it for irrigation, 97; the canals and 
areas of its supply, 97, 98; its deleteri¬ 
ous water, 98. 

Goats and sheep, 47. For local references 
see under Cattle and Live-stock in the 
several States. 

Gogunda, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 135. 

Govindgarh, town and moated fort in 
Bikaner State, 441. 

Graeeo-Bactrian kingdom, its conquests 
and coins, 13. 

Gujars, a fine race, similar to Jats, mostly 
agriculturists and cattle breeders and 
dealers, 36, their endogamy, 37; in 
Dholpur, inhabit the Dang of the 
Chambal river, 340, 344. 

Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 13. 

Guru Sikhar (5,650 feet), highest point 
between Himalayas and Nilgiris, 256. 

H. 

Hall, Captain, first officer (1822-36) in 
charge of Merwara District, his wise 
and successful administration, 486; 
raised Merwara Battalion, 479, 486. 

Hanumangarh, town and famous fort in 
Bikaner State, 419, 420; bibliography, 
420. 

Haraoti and Tonk Agency, with head¬ 
quarters (ordinarily) at Deoli, 282, a 
table of area, population, and land re¬ 
venue in each of its constituent States, 
aS3. 

Harvests, kharTfax&xnsi'ci) and rati (spring), 
42; the principal crops of each, 43; 
failure of kharif more disastrous, 61, 
62; in west and north only kharif crops, 
67. For local references see under 
Agriculture in the several States. 

Hastings, Lord, his subjection of Pindaris 
and settlement of Rajputana under 
British protection, zr. 

Hastings, Warren, his treaty with Jats of 
Dholpur against the Marathas, 342, 343. 

Hathundi, earliest seat of Riithors in 
Rajputana, remains of, 193. 

Heliograph, from Jaipur to Fatehpur, 
used by opium merchants till 1896, 
245 , 25 8 - 

Hendley, Colonel T. H. (I.M.S.), his 
General Medical History of Kajputana 
(Calcutta, 1900), referred to for history 
of first outbreak of plague in 1837, 30. 

Hill ranges, general view of, 4, 5, 90-92 ; 
Hilly Tracts of Mewar, 107, 137, 138. 
For local references see under Physical 
Aspects in the several States. 

Hindaun, district and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur State, 259 ; connected by 
metalled road with railway station of 
Hindaun Road, 259 ; a principal mart 
for cotton, opium, &c., 259. 
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Hindoli, village with artificial lake in 
Bundi State, 395. 

Hindus, the majority of the population 
by race and religion, 37 ; low standard 
of literacy, 83. For local references 
and statistics see under People in the 
several States, 

History, see Ajmer and Rajputana, and 
under this head in the several States, 
and in many of the places. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim (629-45), 
the divisions of Rajputana in his time, 
14; on Bairat, 356, 

Horses, of the desert, 47; of Mallani, 192. 
For local references see under Cattle, 
See., in the several States. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, statistics of 
number, patients, and expenditure, 84; 
nearly all maintained by the DarbJrs, 
84; regimental, mission, and railway 
hospitals, 84; Victoria Hospital at 
Bharatpur, the best equipped in India, 
337. For local references see tender 
this head in the several States. 

Houses, generally of mud or unburnt 
bricks, often huts of roots and grass, 
40; in Ajmer-Merwara, 460. 

Huns, White, overthrew Guptas, 13. 

Hypergamy of Rajputs, 36. 

I. 

Igneous rocks, 6-8 j igneous intrusions 
in Ajmer-Merwara, 450. 

Imperial Service Corps, 78, 79; their aid 
in several campaigns, 79,189, 190 ; the 
Maharaja of Alwar the first to offer aid 
(1888) in defence of the empire, 437. 
For local references see under Army in 
the several States. 

Imports and Exports, chief, in Native 
States, 57; duties on, still retained, 57. 
For local references see under Trade 
and Commerce in the several States. 

Income Tax, revenue from, in Ajmer-Mer¬ 
wara, 47S. 

Indrakotls, 487; sword-dance of, 461. 

Infant marriage, discouraged by the 
Walterkrit Sabha, 31. 

Infant mortality in Ajmer-Merwara during 
famine of 1899-1900, 457. 

Infanticide, female, no longer prevalent, 31. 

Inoculation for small-pox, giving way to 
vaccination, 84; immemorial among 
the Bhils, 84, 

Intermarriage between Rajputs and 
Muhammadans, practised by Akbar and 
Jahangir with good results,18, 175,402; 
rejected and denounced in others by 
Sesodias of Udaipur, 109 ; their objec¬ 
tion made a basis of treaties with Jaipur 
and Jodhpur, with disastrous results, 
19 . n 3 , 338 . 


Intoxicants, excise from manufacture and 
sale, 76 ; excise from and regulations as 
to, in Ajmer-Merwara, 477 ; prohibition 
of cultivation of hemp, 477. For local 
references see under Revenue in the 
several States. 

Iron ores, of frequent occurrence, now 
little worked, 52, 53, 120, 244, 433. 

Irrigation, in Native States, 48, 49 ; sandy 
tract where it is impracticable, 43, 48; 
a table of areas irrigated and of sources, 
48; tanks and canals, 48; wells, 49; 
expenditure on and return from, in 
Jaipur and Bharatpur States, 48; the 
canals in other States, 48; the atten¬ 
tion paid to, by States since famine of 
1899-1900, 48, 49. For local refer¬ 
ences see under this head in the several 
States. 

Irrigation, a table of irrigated area in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 465. 

Istimrari land tenure in Ajmer-Merwara, 
originally jagir, 474; military service 
converted by Marathas into fixed 
tribute, 474 ; 15 tdsimi istimrdrddrs , 
a native aristocracy, 41 others, 474. 

Ivory turning, 55, 56. 

J- 

Jadon Rajputs, clan of the chiefs of Jai- 
salmer, 14,208; their gradual migrations 
southwards to their present home, 20S ; 
subsequent history, 209, 210. 

Jagir tenure of land in Native States, 
originally feudal and of Rajputs only, 
74, 75; now Rajput and non-Rajput, 75, 
123; different conditions of former 
tenure, 75, 123; its great extent and 
the police duties of the jagirddrs , 79; 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
(limited) of certain jagirddrs in their 
own estates, 122, 153, 165 ; jagir tenure 
converted into istimrari in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 474, 

Jahangir, fourth Mughal emperor, son of 
Akbar by Rajput mother, 18 ; his con¬ 
ciliation and employment of Rajput 
chiefs, 17, 18; married a daughter of 
Raja of Jodhpur, 175. 

Jahazpur, district and its head-quarters 
in Udaipur State, 135; its fort com¬ 
manding an important pass, 135. 

Jails, their original and present condition 
in Native States, 79, 80; their diseases 
and mortality, 80. For local references 
see under this head in the several 
States. 

Jails in Ajmer-Merwara, 48r. 

Jains, their main sects of ‘white-clothed’ 
and ‘ sky-clothed,’ 38 ; 24 per cent, 
literates, 83 ; ruins and remains of, the 
Kirtti Stambh, ' tower of fame,’ at 
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Chitor, 132; at Ahar, 126; monas¬ 
teries in Bikaner city, 418; colossal and 
life-size figures and remains of temples 
at Paranagar and Rajgarh, 445 ; the 
dependence of their priests upon hos¬ 
pitality, 458. For local statistics see 
under People in the several States. See 
also Temples, Jain. 

Jaipur Residency, Political Charge with 
head-quarters at Jaipur, 333; general 
statistics of area, population, and reve¬ 
nue of its three constituent States, 233. 

Jaipur State, 234-270; generally level, 
crossed and dotted by ranges and 
peaks, 334; its dry and healthy climate, 
235; history of the ruling house and 
State, 236-240 ; its extensive State irri¬ 
gation, 343; its cotton crops and in¬ 
dustry, 242, 244; its large banking 
business and moderate trade, 244, 245; 
railways and roads, 245 ; efficient State 
relief of famines, 246; large alienation 
of land from the State, 248, 249 ; reve¬ 
nue from imports of opium, 249 ; its 
standard of literacy below facilities for 
education, 351, 252; bibliography, 253. 

Jaipur city (or Jainagar), capital ofjhe 
State, the largest town in Rajputana, 
259; its fort, palace, and observatory, 
260; its wide and regular streets, 260 ; 
its good water-supply, gas, and sanita¬ 
tion, 260, 261; its cotton-presses, 261; 
its School of Art and art industries, 
361; the Maharaja’s and other col¬ 
leges and schools, 261 j its medical 
and other public institutions, 26 r, 262. 

Jaisalmer State, 207-216 : most of it part 
of the Great Indian Desert or Thar, 
207 ; hot, dry, and healthy, with scanty 
and precarious rainfall, 208; migrations 
of the tribe till Ala-ud-dln’s sack of 
Jaisalmer, 208, 209 ; the wide power of 
the State under the Mughals, 209; taken 
(1818) under British protection, 309; 
the atrocities of Mulraj’s minister, 
Mehta Salim Singh, 209, 210 ; no rail¬ 
way and only six miles of metalled 
road, 212; constant scarcity, relieved 
by migration, 212, 213; State expendi¬ 
ture greater than revenue, 214 j biblio¬ 
graphy, 215. 

Jaisalmer town, capital of the State, 213; 
its substantial wall and strong fort, 216; 
the imposing palace of! the Maharawal, 
crowned by a huge umbrella of metal, 
216; ancient Jain temples, 216. 

Jai Singh II, Raja of Jaipur (died 1743), 
named Sawai, ‘ one and a quarter,’ 237 ; 
remarkable for scientific knowledge 
and astronomical skill, 237, 260; his 
prosperous reign, 238. 

Jai Stambh, or ‘ pillar of victory^’ in 
Chitor Fort, 132, 133, 


Jalor, district and its bead-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, j 95; its famous fort 
and ancient mosque, 195, 196. 

Jasol, head-quarters of an estate in Jodh¬ 
pur State, 196. 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78), first Maharaja 
of Marwar, 175, 176; his descendant 
of the same name (1873-95), his wise 
and loyal rule, 178, 179. 

Jats (8 per cent, of population), ancient 
inhabitants of the tract and originally 
Ishmaelites of the jungles, 33, 34, 322 ; 
best cultivators in the country and soci¬ 
ally at head of widow-marrying castes, 
33, 3 2 7 ; ' n Jodhpur, 181 ; history of 
Jat dynasties ruling at Bharatpur and 
Dholpur, 322-326, 342, 343; their de¬ 
cay largely due to family dissensions, 
323, 401 ; their great chief Suraj Mai, 
323; their festival and fair in honour 
of their hero, Teja, 461. For local 
references see under Castes and Occupa¬ 
tions in the several States. 

Jhalawar State, 387-398 ; climate and 
soil generally good, 388, 392; origin¬ 
ally part of Kotah State and erected 
(1838) into principality for descendants 
of ZSIim Singh, 388, 389; history of 
family and State, 388-390 ; restoration 
(1897) to Kotah of part of territories, 
390, and selection of new chief, 390 ; 
no present railways, 393 ; bibliography, 

395. See also Kotah State. 

Jhalrapatan Chhaoni (or cantonment), 

capital of Jhalawar State, 395; origi¬ 
nally a permanent camp of Zalim 
Singh, 396; palace of Raj Rana in 
walled square, 396; public bnildings 
and gardens, &c., 396. 

Jhalrapatan town (locally Patan), com¬ 
mercial capital of Jhalawar State, 396 ; 
the various derivations of the name, 

396, 397 ! founded by Zalim Singh, 
397; its wide streets, handsome build¬ 
ings, &c,, 398 ; remains of ancient city 
of Chandravati, identified with capital 
of Ptolemy’s Sandrabalis, 397; its 
lingam and other temples, 397 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 398. 

Jhunjhnnu, tahsil and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur State, 262 ; the suburb of 
Forsterganj named after Lieutenant 
Forster, 254, 262 ; Jain temple said 
to be 1,000 years old, 262. 

Jodhpur (or Marwar = ‘region of death’) 
State, 170 207; the largest State in 
Rajputana, 170; its salt lakes, 170, 
171, 184; the trees of the desert, ber 
and kkejra, ill, 172; the climate dry 
at all times, and malaria in cold season, 
172; history of Rathor Rajputs and of 
Jodhpur, 173-179 ; archaeology, 179; 
sects and castes, 180, 181; its wealth 
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of cattle and camels, 183; its railways 
and State railway, 183 ; famines since 
J791, 186, 187; relief works, &c., by 
Barbar, 186, 187; improving finances, 

187, 188; land tenures and revenue, 

188, 189; the services of the Sardar 
Risjla Imperial Service Lancers, 189, 
J90; its high standard of literacy and 
numerous schools, I go; compulsory, 
and not unpopular, vaccination, 191 ; 
bibliography, 191. 

Jodhpur city, capiial of the State, 196; 
its massive walls and imposing foit, 
196, 197 ; old palaces and temples, 
397; its numerous public buildings and 
State-supported schools, 198; the steam 
conservancy tram, 197. 

Jurassic (geological) rocks, in Jaisalmer, 
their five groups, 8. 

Justice,civil and criminal,in Native States: 
early courts, irregularly lenient, arbi¬ 
trary, and oppressive, 68, 69; the 
panchdyat , or jury of arbitration, 69; 
the scandals of trials by ordeal, 69 •, 
present courts, dispensing justice accord¬ 
ing to Codes and Acts similar to those 
of British India, 69, 247 ; special Courts 
of Vakils, 70 ; Border Courts, 70, 71; 
British Courts established with consent 
of Barbara, 71; statistics of, in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 472. For local references 
see under Civil and Criminal Justice in 
the several States. 

K. 

Kachola, estate in Udaipur State, held by 
Raja of Shahpura, 135, 136. 

Kachwaha Rajputs, 14, 19, 35; Maharaja 
of Jaipur, with family name of Sawai, 
the head of, 236, 237; the history of the 
house, and intermarriage with Mughals, 
236,237,354; Thakur of La wa a member 
of, 280; Maharaja of Alwar a member 
of, 425 ; Thakurs of Shekhawati mem¬ 
bers of the clan, 354. 

Kali, goddess, daily sacrifice to of a 
goat (substitute for human victim) at 
Amber, 355. 

Kali Sind river, a tributary of the Chambal, 
95, in Kotah State, 366, in Jhalawar, 

, 3 8 7 ; 

Kalinjnra, village in Banswara State, 154; 
ruins of a Jain temple described by 
Ileber, 154; bibliography, 154. 

Kalyan Singh (1797-1833), a bad ruler 
of Kishangarh State, 271, 272. 

Kaman, town and place of pilgrimage 
in Bharatpur State, 338, 339; its old 
fort and mosque (‘ 84 pillars ’), 339; 
bibliography, 339. 

Kankroli, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 136; the Raj Samand lake or 


tank, the oldest (1661-76) famine 
relief work in the country, 136; 
temple of Dwarka Dhish, and ruins of 
Jain temple, 136; bibliography, 136. 

Kanor, estate and town in Udaipur State, 
136, * 37 - 

Karauli State, 332-364; its salubrious 
climate and rich soil on the banks of 
the Chambal, 354, 3571 history of the 
State and ruling house, of the Jadon 
clan, 354-356 ; Gopal Das, a favourite 
of Akbnr, its most famous chief, 354; 
protected (1817) by British from Mara- 
thas, 355; the celebrated adoption 
case, 355; its powerful and generally 
illiterate nobles, 353, 356; no railway 
and only 9 miles of metalled road, 358, 
359: killing of cows and peacocks 
declared criminal, 359, 360; no tax on 
salt, 361; regulations as to intoxicants, 
361, 362 ; bibliography, 362. 

Karauli town, capital of the State, 362, 
its wall, fortifications, and palace, 363; 
its efficient municipality, 364; schools 
and hospitals, 364. 

Kathumar, town ami fort in Bikaner State, 
44 * > 44 2 * 

Kekri, town of declining importance in 
Ajiner-Merwara, 493; water scarce and 
bad, 492. 

Kelwara, head-quarters of a pargana in 
Udaipur State, 137. 

Kcshorai Paten, ancient town in Bundi 
State, 295, its famous temple, 295; 
history, 296. 

Khairdl tenure, religious and charitable 
allotments, rent and tribute free, 151. 
For local references see under Land 
Revenue in the several States. 

Khdlsa, land under direct management of 
chief, 73, 124; its varying amount in 
different States, 73; the tenures of the 
cultivating peasantry, 73, pakka , giving 
tenant-right, keuhcha , of tenants-at- 
will, 73, 124; in Ajmer-Merwara, 473. 
For local references see unde? Land 
Revenue in the several States. 

Khejra (Prosopis spicigerd), a tree of the 
desert, its multifarious uses, 171, 172. 
For local references see under Botany in 
the several States. 

Khandela, estate and town in Jaipur 
State, 262. 

Khanua, village in Bharatpur State, 339 ; 
defeat (1527) at, by Babar of con¬ 
federate Rajputs under Rana Sanga 
of Mewar, 16, 128, 339. 

Khas-khas grass, manufacture of bottles 
and vessels from, 275. 

KherwarS, British cantonment of, in the 
State of Udaipur, 137; head-quarters 
of the Mewar Bhll Corps, 137 ; history 
of the corps, 137; its commandant 
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Political Superintendent of the Hilly 
Tracts of MewSr, 138. 

Khetri, chiefship and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 26a; the other territories 
of the Raja, 258, 262. 

Kishangarh State, in the centre of Raj- 
putana, 270-279; generally dry and 
healthy, 271; history of Rathor house 
and State, 271, 272; taken (1818) under 
British protection, 271; its garnets and 
marbles, 274, 275; constant famines, 
the worst in 1899-1900, 273,276; wise 
and efficient measures of Par bar, 276. 

Kishangarh town, capital of the State, 
278, with cotton-press and mills, and 
minor industries, 278, 279; its fort and 
palace, 278. 

Kotah-Jhalawar Agency, general survey 
of population, area, and land revenue, 

365- 

Kotah State, 365-387; climate from 
March to October unhealthy, soil well 
watered and fertile, 367, 373; history 
of the State before 1625 as part of 
Bundi and since, 367-371, and of the 
chiefs of the Chauban Rajputs, 367, 
368; its resistance to Jaipur and the 
Marathas, 368, 369; the regency of 
Zalim Singh (died 1824, aged 84), 369, 
370; British treaty of protection (1817), 
309; the creation (1838) of Jhalawar 
as a separate principality, 370; dis¬ 
loyalty during the Mutiny, 370; mal¬ 
administration of State and finances, 
370; reforms of minister appointed 
(1874) by British Government, 370, 
371; canals and principal tanks, 374; 
industry of cotton-weaving, 375; opium 
grown for foreign and home consump¬ 
tion, 375 ; railways and roads, 375, 
376; famine of 1899-1900 the first in 
the State, 376, aggravated by immi¬ 
gration from outside, 376, 377, the 
generous measures of the Maharao, 
377; low standard of education and 
apathy of the people, 380, 381 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 381. See also Jhalawar State. 

Kotah city, capital of the State, 383, 
its decreasing population ascribed to 
distance from railway, waterlogged site, 
and feeling of security in country, 384; 
its fortified walls, temples, palaces, 
schools, and gardens, 384, 385. 

Kotharia, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 138. 

Kot Putli, chief town of the Khetri chief- 
ship in Jaipur State, 263; granted by 
Lord Lake for services against the 
Marathas, 263; its once important fort 
and strongholds, 263. 

Kotra, British cantonment in Udaipur 
State, and quarters of a detachment of 
Mewar Bhll Corps, 138. 


Kitchawan, head-quarters of an estate in 
Jodhpur State, 198; its fort with pala¬ 
tial buildings, its manufacture of guns 
and swords, 198. 

Kumbhalgarh, fortress in Udaipur State, 
138, its fortifications and history, 
r 39 - 

Kumher, town in Bharatpur State, with 
palace and fort, 339. 

Kundian, village in Udaipur State, with 
many temples and a celebrated pool, 
139 - 

Knrabar, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 139. 

Kushalgarh, estate or petty chiefship in 
Banswara State, 152 ; history of its 
origin, 152, 153; the Rao a mediatized 
feudatory, with restricted civil and 
criminal powers, 153; in direct rela¬ 
tions with Assistant to Resident in 
Mewar, 153. 

L. 

Lachhmangarh (1), town of the Sikar 
chiefship in Jaipur State, 264. 

Lachhmangarh (2), village in Bikaner 
State, 442. 

Ladnun, head quarters of estate in Jodh¬ 
pur State, 198, 199. 

Lake, Lord, 20, his siege (1805) of Bharat¬ 
pur, 325; received submission of Ranjit 
Smgh, 325 ; victory at Laswari (1803), 
44 2 > 443 - 

Lakes at Maota in Jaipur, 225, Pushkar 
in Ajmer-Merwara, 493, and Nakbi in 
Abu, 227, natural fresh-water lakes. 

Lakes, artificial, and tanks, 6; Jaswant 
Sagar, 98, 99; Dhebar or Jai Samand, 
134, Raj Samand, 136; Pichola, 143, 
144; Fateh Sagar, 144; Udai Sagar, 
145; Geb Sagar at DOngarpur, 161; 
Teja in Deolia, 167; in Jaipur State, 
243; of Jaipur city, 260; GQndolao 
in Kishangarh town, 278; of Bundi 
town, 294; Kanak Sagar of Dugari, 
295; at Hindoli, 295; of Naenwa, 
296; in Bharatpur State, 339; Mach- 
kund in Dholpur, 352; of Kotah 
State, 374, 384; in Jhalrap 3 tan 

Chhaoni, 396; in Jhalrapatan town, 
398; Gajner, 400; SllTserh near Alwar 
city, 440, 441; in Ajmer-Merwara, 
463 ; Anasagar at Ajmer, 488. 

Lakes, salt, Sambhar, 100-103; Dldwana, 
195; Pachbhadra, 202, 203; of Bikaner 
State, 400, 408. 

Lalsot, tahsil and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 264. 

Land tenures, revenue and assessment, and 
collection of revenue, 72-75 ; the or¬ 
dinary land tenures, jdgir, ihalsa, and 
khairat, 151, or sasan, 224, or tnudfi, 
379; istimrari, 473, bhum, 474. For 
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local references see under Land Revenue 
in the several States. 

Languages, Rajasthani the speech of 75 
per cent., 32 ; its principal dialect Mar- 
wan, 33; Bhil dialects connecting it 
with Gujarati, 33. For local references 
see under People in the several States. 

Laswari, village on Ruparel river in 
Alwar State, 442; description of its 
famous battle (Nov. i, 1803), 442, 
443; bibliography, 443. 

La Touche, Sir James, his resettlement 
(1872-4) of Ajmer-Merwara, 476. 

Lawa, separate chiefship under immediate 
protection of British Government, 279, 
280; declared independent (1867) after 
treacherous action of its superior chief 
ofTonk, 280; area,population, &c.,a8i. 

Lawrence, General George, maintained 
order and authority in Ajmer during 
the Mutiny, 23. 

Lawrence School at Abu, 228, 229. 

Limestone, for building and burning, 53 ; 
as marble at Makrana, 53, 199; in 
Jaisalmer, 53, 212; at Rajnagar, 141 ; 
black marble near Chitor, 120; white, 
black, and pink in Kishangarh, 275, and 
in Alwar State, 433; crystalline lime¬ 
stones in Ajmer-Merwara, 450. 

Literacy, statistics of, according to re¬ 
ligions and in each State, 83; highest 
among Christians and Parsls, 83. For 
local references see table under People 
in the several States. 

Loans, agricultural, advanced by most of 
the States, 44. 

I ohawat, town in Jodhpur State, 199. 

Lunacy, asylums for, 84. For local refer¬ 
ences see under Hospitals and Dispen¬ 
saries in the several States. 

Luni (‘salt’) river, non-perennial and 
erratic, loses itself near the Rann of 
Cutch, 98; its dam to form the great 
irrigating Jaswant Sagar lake, 98, 99; 
sweet as far as Halotra, 98; called the 
Saraswatl in its upper course, 449. 

M. 

Macheri, village in Alwar State, 443. 

Mahajans, see Banias. 

Mahi river, its course to the sea, 99, its bore 
and legend,99, too ; in Banswara, 146. 

Makrana, village in Jodhpur State, 199; 
the Taj Mahal at Agra built with marble 
from its famous quarries, 199. 

Malaria, its mortality, 29, its greater pre¬ 
valence in dry than in moist climates, 
172, apparent paradox of, 30 ; its asso¬ 
ciation with famine, 63, 66, 169, 186, 
287, with damp, passim. For local 
references see under Climate in the 
several States, 


Maldeo, Rao (1332-69), chief of Marwar, 
1 the most powerful prince in Hindustan,’ 
174; his conquests and power, 174; 
Sher Shah’s (1544) barren victory, 175 ; 
his final defeat and disdainful submission 
to Akbar, 175 ; his son’s reconciliation 
with Akbar, intermarriages and re¬ 
covery of the family possessions, except 
Ajmer, 175. 

Mallani, largest district (5,750 square 
miles) of Jodhpur State, 191-193; its 
sandy wastes, migratory population, and 
large herds of cattle, 191; the cradle of 
the Rathor race in the west, 192; British 
occupation (1836) after centuries of 
anarchy, 192; its gradual restoration 
to Darbar, 192. 

Malpura, district and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur State, 264; its large felt in¬ 
dustry, 264. 

Mandalgarh, head-quarters of a district in 
Udaipur State, 139; its ancient fortress, 
1 40. 

Mand&wa, town in Jaipur State, 264, 265. 

Mandharpur, estate and town in Jaipur 
State, 265. 

Mandor, ruined town, ancient capital of 
Jodhpur State, 199 ; its fort, cenotaphs, 
temple, and hall of heroes, 199, 200; 
bibliography, 200. 

Man Singh, chief of Jodhpur (1803-43) 
during and after Maratha War, 177 ; his 
intrigues with Holkar and the British, 
177; his abdication as insane, and sub¬ 
sequent recovery of power, 177, 178; 
his misgovernment and inteiference 
(1839) of British power, 178. 

Manure, its materials and use, 44; bone 
manure used, but under protest, 44. 

MarSthas, their rise in connexion with the 
fall of the Mughal empire and internal 
dissensions among the Rajputs, 19,114 
et passim ; their rapacious and cruel 
treatment of Rajputana, 20, 113, 114; 
their arrest (1818) by British power, 20, 
21,115, 178 el passim ; the coalition of 
the Rajput chiefs against Sindhia, their 
victory (1787) at Tonga, their defeats 
(1790) at Patan and Merta, 177. 

Marble, see Limestone. 

Marriage customs, 31, 32, regulations as 
to age, expenses, polygamy laid down 
for Rajputs and Charans by Walterkrit 
Sabha, 31, 32; adopted by other castes-, 
23. For local references see Bhlls, En¬ 
dogamy, Exogamy, Hypergamy, and 
wider Castes in the several States. 

Marriage customs in Ajmer-Merwara, 457. 

Marwar (‘ region of death ’), another name 
forthe Jodhpur State, 171, once applied 
to half the Agency, 103; its famous 
forts, 103. 

MarwSris, enterprising traders, with homes 
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i;i Rajputana, doing business all over 
India, 29, 103; the Marwaii dialect, 
33 -. 

Material condition, of urban population, 
improved, of rural, not changed or for 
the worse, so; of urban and rural 
population in Ajmer-Merwara, 466. 

Matriarchy, or inheritance through the 
mother, among Merwara clans, 457. 

Mayo College at Ajmer, for sons of chiefs 
and nobles, 83 ; description and account 
of, 491. 

Mehta Salim Singh, minister of Jaisalmer, 
his atrocious cruelties, 209, 210. 

Mej, tributary of Chambal river, in Bundi 
State, 283. 

Meja, recent estate and its chief place in 
Udaipur State, 140. 

Mers, generic name for people and clans 
of Merwara, 458. 

Merta, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 200; the scene of many 
battles, and of the Marathas’ victory 
(1790) under De Boigne over the 
Rathors, 200. 

Merwara District (Magra, local name- 
‘hills’), 485-487; its hill and river 
systems, 448, 449; described by Cap¬ 
tain Broughton in 1809, 4 8 5 • its mixed 
population of wild caferan Mers, 485 ; 
British punitive expeditions (1819-21), 
4S5 ; failure of first British administra¬ 
tion, 485, 486 ; final success of Captain 
Hall and Colonel Dixon and of their 
paternal system of government, 486; 
increase of cultivation and security, and 
foundation (1835) by Dixon of Beawar 
as a commercial centre, 487; joint 
administration since 1S42 of Merwara 
and Ajmer Districts, 486 ; the physical 
aspects of the two Districts, 448-451, 
corresponding social and economic 
differences, 455, 457, 467, 469, 470, 
471, 475 - Set also Ajmer-Merwara, 

Merwara Battalion, now 44th Merwara 
Infantry, raised in 1822, 479, 4S6 ; its 
history of loyalty and service at home 
and abroad, 479, 480, 486. 

Mewar, another name for Udaipur State, 
103, X04. 

Mewar (or Udaipur) Residency, a Political 
Charge comprising States of Udaipur, 
Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarb, 
107 ; a new Agency to be established 
of last three States, 107 («.); statistics 
of area,' population, revenue of each 
State, 107, 108. 

Mewar Bhll Corps, its history, and head¬ 
quarters at Kherwara, 137, 138. 

Mewat, an ill-defined tract south of Delhi, 
including parts of the Punjab and of 
Rajputana, 104 ; named after the Hindu 
Meos, Muhammadan Mew 5 tls, 104; 


their origin, numbers, and traditional 
history, 104, 105. 

Migration of population to and from 
other parts of India, 29 ; a great pre¬ 
ponderance of emigrants over immi¬ 
grants, 29, due to famine, absence of 
a second harvest, 29, 66, and enterprise 
of trading Marwaris, 29; migration in 
parts the only safeguard against famine, 
66, 67, 212, 213. For local references 
set under Famines and People in the 
several States, 

Mills, for cotton spinning and weaving, 
in Native States, one at Kishangarh, 
56; Krishna cotton-mill at Beawar in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 492. 

Minas (5 per cent, of population), a crimi¬ 
nal tribe, their numerous clans of pure 
and mixed blood, 36; the fine race of 
Parihar Minas, 36; their two classes 
in Jaipur and Alwar which do not in¬ 
termarry, 36, 251, 431. Set also 
Mewat. 

Minerals, 52-54; coal, the most im¬ 
portant mineral, 52, 408; decoy of 
lead, copper, and iron mines, 52, 53, 
244; limestone and sandstone, 53, 5^ ; 
precious stones, 54; salt, 54; develop¬ 
ment of mining in rich hills of Ajmer- 
Merwara, 467. For local references see 
under this head in the several States. 

Monson, Colonel, bis rear guard cut off 
(1804) by Holkarin Mukandwarapass, 
2°, 363, 3 8 6 , 396. 

Mosques, notable, at Dldwana, 195; at 
Jalor, 195, 196; at Merta, 200; at 
Nagaur, 201 ; at Pali within courtyard 
of temple, 203; in fort of Ranthambhor, 
266; near Bundi, 294; Hindu temples 
at Bayana used as mosques, 335 ; Bari, 
351 ; 28 in Bikaner city, 418 ; in Alwar 
city, 439; near Tijara, 446; of 
Muhammad Ghorl, Akbar, and Shah 
Jahan at Ajmer, 488, 4S9. 

Muhammadan invasions, of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghor, 14, 

15; their success elsewhere did not 
destroy independence of Rajput clans, 
15 - 

Mukandwara range of hills, 5 ; in Kotah 
Stale, 366; important pass through, 
scene of many battles, and village, 386 ; 
remains of hall of Blijm up the valley, 
386; bibliography, 386. 

Mulraj, chief of Jaisalmer, invoked (1818) 
British protection, 209. 

Mundwa, town and commercial mart in 
Jodhpur State, 200. 

Municipal and local government, strictly 
speaking, none in Native States, 76; 
nominated -committees deal with con¬ 
servancy, drainage, &c., 76; their 

revenue and its sources, mainly octroi, 
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76. For local references see under the 
principal towns in the several States. 

Municipalities in Ajmer-Merwara, of 
nominated and elected, native and 
European members, 478; their income 
and expenditure, 479. 

Mnsalmans in Native States (97 per cent. 
Sunnis), their number, 37, of indi¬ 
genous origin, retain Hindu forms and 
ideas, 37 ; low standard of literacy, 83. 
For local references and statistics see 
under People in the several States. 

Musalmans in Ajmer-Merwara, education 
of girls only backward, 483. 

Mutiny, the, events of, in Kajputana, 32, 
23 ; the generally loyal attitude of the 
States, 33; the active loyalty of the 
Maharaja of Karauli, 34 ; reception by 
Sariip Singh of Mewar of English 
families, 115,129; disloyalty at Kotah, 
370; loyalty of chief of Bikaner, 404; 
military rising at Naslrabad, 455 ; 
loyalty and protection of Merwara Bat¬ 
talion, 455. For local references see 
under History in the several States. 

N. 

Nadol, village in Jodhpur State, 200; 
ruins of ancient Chauhan city and of 
pillared temple, 201; old fort containing 
a handsome Jain temple, 201 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 201. 

Naenwa, walled and fossed town, with 
three tanks, in Bfindi State, 296. 

Nagari, ancient village near Chitor, with 
interesting remains, 133. 

Nagas, a section of the Dadupnnthis in 
Jaipur, the foot-soldiers of the State, 
265 ; their steadfast loyalty during the 
Mutiny, 2G5. 

Nagaur, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 201; its embattled town 
wall and fort, with many buildings of 
interest, 201, 203 ; two notable temples 
and a mosque, 201. 

Nagda or Nagahrida, one of the most 
ancient places in Mewar, 145 ; its two 
ancient Vishnavite temples, 145; Ad- 
budjl’s Jain temple, 145, 146. 

Names, personal, and caste suffixes, place 
suffixes, 41,42; in Ajmer-Merwara, 461. 

Nanta, village with colony of criminal 
tribes in Kotah State, 386; ruins of 
Zatim Singh’s baronial residence, 387. 

Naraina, taluk and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 265; famous for the sect 
of Dadupanthis, 263; their subdivisions, 
including the Nagas, the infantry of 
the State, 263. 

Nasirabad,cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, 
■493 > good drainage, water scarce and 
brackish, 493. 

Nathdwara (‘portal of the god’), walled 


town in Udaipur State, 140; its most 
famous and ancient Vaishnavlte shrine, 
with an image of Krishna, 140; the 
wanderings of the image, 140, 141 ; 
the large endowment of the guardian, 
the Mah 3 raj Gosain, 141; biblio¬ 
graphy, 141. 

Nawa, town with large salt trade in 
Jodhpnr State, 202. 

Nawalgarh, estate and town in Jaipur 
State, 266. 

Newspapers, vernacular, issued at Ajmer, 
492. 

Nimbahera, district and industrial town 
on the railway in Tonk State, 307, 311, 
312. 

NIm-ka-thana, district and its head¬ 
quarters in Jaipur State, 266. 

Nimrana, estate and town in Alwar State, 
4431 444 I bibliography, 444. 

Nohar, town with dilapidated fort in 
Bikaner State, 421. 

O. 

Observatory, at Jodhpur city, 172 ; of Jai 
Singh II at Jaipur, 237, 260. 

Occupations in Kajputana, 38, 39 ; agri¬ 
culture the means of subsistence for 
56 per cent, of population, 38. For 
local references see Castes and Occupa¬ 
tions in the several States. 

Occupations in Ajmer-Merwara, 459. 

Octroi, chief source of income of town 
committees, 76. 

Opium, places and area of its growth, 73 ; 
may not pass through British territory, 
without payment of duty, 75; revenue 
from duties and licences to sell, 75, 76 ; 
custom houses at Chitor and Baran, 73, 
76, at Ajmer, 476; restricted growth of 
poppy in Ajmer-Merwara, 462, 465, 
exports and revenue from, 476, 477. 
For local references to poppy see under 
Principal Crops, to opium see under 
Revenue, in the several States, 

P. 

Pachbhadra, district and its head-quarters 
in Jodhpur State, 203; dependent upon 
railway in summer for fresh water, 202 ; 
its leased salt lake, and method of manu¬ 
facture, 202, 303; bibliography, 203. 

Pali (or Marwar Pali), district and its 
head-quarters in Jodhpur State, 203 ; 
its trade damaged by the railway, 203 ; 
the temples of Somnath and of Nau- 
lakha, 203. 

Paranagar, ancient capital in Alwar State, 
and place of pilgrimage, with temple 
and remains, 444, 445. 

Parbati river, a non-perennial tributary of 
the Chambal, 95, 96. 
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rsoli, estate and its chief place in 
Udaipur State, 141. 

irtabgarh State, 161-168; its fine open 
land and good climate, r6t; history, 
162, tribute to Holkar paid through 
British Government, 16a; Bhlls the 
most numerous tribe, 163; liberal and 
efficient dealings with famine of 1899, 
164, 165; the civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction of nobles in their own estates, 
165 ; unpopularity of land settlements, 
166; bibliography, 167. 
irtabgarh, a walled town, capital of the 
State, 167, the palace, Hindu and Jain 
temples, and nobles’ and other schools, 
168 ; its secret art of enamelling, 168. 
isses, principal: of Aravalli Hills, 91, of 
Bundi range, 283, Mukandwara pass, 
386,396 ; famine roads over passes into 
Mewar from Ajmer, 469. 

Phalodi, district and its large and flourish¬ 
ing head-quarters in Jodhpur State, 203; 
its fort and palaces, 204. 

Physical aspects, the fundamental division 
into regions, (i) three-fifths north-west 
and (ii) two-fifths south-east of the 
Aravalli Hills, 2-4; the distinctive 
features of each in respect of physical 
aspects, 34, geology, 6-8, botany, 9,10, 
meteorology, n, is, agriculture, 42, 
density of tpopulation, 29, prices of 
staple foods, 50, famine, its causes and 
relief, fyi, 66, 67. For local references 
see under Physical Aspects in the several 
States, 

ldindiri, freebooters, plunder Rajputana, 
2S>, their leader Amir Khan, 20, 21, 
finally suppressed (1817) by Lord 
Hastings, 21. 

‘ipal {Ficus religiosa ), found in most 
villages, 171. 

■Eipar, town of commercial importance in 
Jodhpur State, 204. 

Pirawa, district and town of Tonk State 
(in Central India), 309, 310, 

Plague in Native States, its first appear¬ 
ance, 1836-7, 30; present epidemic, 
its mortality in Rajputana from 1896 
to 1905, 30; in Ajmer-Merwara, 456. 

Pokaran, estate and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 204; the privileges of 
the jagirdar, 204; Jain temple and 
monuments at Satalmer, 204. 

Police in Native States, regular, and in 
khalsa and jagir areas, 79. For local 
references see under Police and Jails in 
the several States. 

Police in Ajmer-Merwara, rural and 
urban, 480, 481. 

Polygamy, practically confined to wealthy 
and Bhils, 32, 88; census returns on 
its occurrence among all religions, 32. 

Population in Native States, 35-29; an 


apparent increase between 1881 and 
1891, an apparent decrease between 
1891 and tfjor, a6, 27; probable ex¬ 
planation in changed methods of enu¬ 
meration as well as in famine and 
fever, 26 el passim ; a table of dis¬ 
tribution and density of population in 
towns and villages, and of area of each 
State, in 1901, 27 ; population of towns 
and of villages, 28; density of, 28, 29 ; 
migration, 29 ; statistics of sex, 30, 31. 
For local references and statistics see 
under People in the several States. 

Population in Ajmer-Merwara, 455-461. 

Post Office, British, and local of Native 
States, 60, 61 ; statistics of letters, 
orders, savings banks, &c., 60. For 
local references see under Post Office 
in the several States. 

Pottery, manufacture of Delhi ware in 
Jaipur, 55. 

Pratap Singh (1740-91), founder of Alvrar 
State, 426, 427. 

Prices in Rajputana, of money (interest), 
44, of camels, bullocks, and cows, 47 ; 
of labour (wages), 49; a table of prices 
of staple grains in Eastern and Western 
Rajputana, 50; famine prices, 63, 186, 
302, 347, 410, 470. 

Prices in Ajmer-Merwara, of cattle and 
horses, 463, of staple grains and salt, 
466, of wells, 464. 

Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
king of Delhi (died 1192), proud to be 
styled Uord of Sambhar, 206; monastery 
and temple at Begun built by his ‘ testy 
queen,’ 129; his victory over and final 
defeat by Muhammad Ghori, 453. 

Public Works department, Imperial, 77, 
of Native States, 77; principal works 
and buijdings, 77, 78. For local refer¬ 
ences see under Public Works in the 
several States. 

Pur, anciept town in Udaipur State, 141. 

Pushkar, tpwn, lake, and place of pilgrim¬ 
age in Ajmer-Merwara, 493 ; said 
(erroneously) to have the only temple 
dedicated to Brahma, 493; four other 
principal temples, 493; its great bathing 
pilgrimage and fair, 493; no living 
thing may be killed within the limits 
of the town, 493. 

Q- 

Quinine, cheap sale of, 85. 

R, 

Railways, 1,576 miles of, except 48 miles, 
on metre gauge, 58 ; the property partly 
of British Government, partly of Native 
States, 58; railways already constructed 
or under construction, 58, 59; their eco¬ 
nomical and social influence, 50, 57, 
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59, 60, 66; railway employes’ school at 
Abu, 8a; railway hospitals, 84. For 
local references see under Means of 
Communication in tbe several States. 

Rainfall, general view of, 11-13 ; a table 
of, 12; its unequal distribution between 
north-west and south-east, 12 ; the ex¬ 
tremes of 130 inches at Mount Abu in 
1893, less than f j l (t inch at Khabha and 
Ramgarh in 1899, 13; close relation 
between rainfall and population, 39. 
For local references see under this head 
in the several States. 

Rai Singh, son of Kalyan, first Raja (15? 1) 
of Bikaner, 403 ; connected by marriage 
with Akbar and one of his most dis¬ 
tinguished generals, 402, 

Rajakhera, town in Dholpur State, 353. 

Rajgarh (1), town in Bikaner State, 420. 

Rajgarh (a), town in Alwar State, 444; 
remains of old town and tank and of 
Jain sculpture, 445; Paranagar, ancient 
capital and place of pilgrimage, with 
temple of Nllkanth Mabadeo, 445. 

Rajnagar, head-quarters of a pargana in 
Udaipur State, 141 ; its famous marble 
quarries, 141. 

Rajputana (‘ the country of the Rajputs ’), 
also Rajasthan or Rajwara (‘ the abode 
of the princes’), general view of, 
1-85; tribes, hills, rivers, lakes, and 
historic areas, 86-105 ; detailed account 
of each of eighteen States and two 
chiefships, constituting the Rajputana 
Agency, 106-447 ; Ajmer-Merwara, an 
isolated British Province, 448-493. 

Rajputana, history of, 13-25; its early 
history, 13; the beginnings of Rajput 
power, 13, 14; Rajput dynasties: be¬ 
tween seventn and eleventh centuries, 
14; only three now represented, 14; 
their rule at Lahore, Delhi, Ajmer, 
Kanauj at the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s (toot) invasion, 14,109; their 
expulsion from Northern India by 
Muhammadan invaders, 15 ; their re¬ 
tention of Rajputana, 15 ; the fall of the 
Tughlaks and temporary extension of 
Rajput power by Rana Sanga of Mewar, 
16, in ; his defeat at Khanua (1537) 
by Babar, 16, m; consolidation of 
Mughal empire and final submission 
of Rajputs, 17, 18, 113; conciliatory 
policy of Akbar, 17, 18; bigotry of 
Aurangzcb, 18, 113 ; anarchy after fall 
of Mughal empire, 19, ao; rise of Jat 
State of Bharatpur, 19; conquest of 
Rajputana by Maratbas, 19, 20; their 
ruthless rule, 20, 113, 114; British in¬ 
tervention by Lord Wellesley and de¬ 
feat of Marathas, 20; withdrawal (1803) 
of British and ravages of Pindaris under 
Amir Khan, 20, 31; defeat (1817) by 


Lord Hastings of Pindaris, pacificati 
and settlement of Rajputana, 31; neg 
tiation 3 and treaties with Rajput ant, 
other States and final assertion (1818' 
of British supremacy and protectior 
2i, 22 et passim ; the Mutiny, 32 
generally loyal attitude of Rajputan. 
States, 23, 24, 115; grant £1862) 
right of adoption to ruling chiefs, 24. - 

Rajputs (6 per cent, of population), 34 
36; the principal clans of the Sob 
and Lunar group, and of the Agnikul 
or Fire tribes ana others, 34,35; large 
landholders, 35; their social prestig 
and personal pride, 35 ; live too muc¬ 
in the past and fail in the present, 35 
lazy and inefficient cultivators, 35 i 
passim ; their orthodoxy as Hindus, 35 
their exogamy, isogamy, and hyperga 
my, 35, 36 ; 35 out of 620 per thousand 
are Musalmans, 35; in Jodhpur, 181. 
For local references see under Castes 
and Occupations in the several States. 

Rakhabh Dev, walled town in Udaipur 
State, 142 ; its famous Jain temple ant’ 
image of black marble, 142. 

Ramgarh (l), town of Sikar chiefship i 
Jaipur State, 266. 

Ramgarh (3), town in Alwar State, 44, 
446. 

Ramsanehi sect of mendicants, their inon 
astery at a gate of Shahpu.-s. town, 317 
their tenets, life, and habits, 3 ’ 7, 31S. 

Ram Singh, Maharaja of Jaipur, bis 
loyalty during Mutiny and intelliiffni 
rule, 239. 

Ram Singh, Raja of Bundi, his papule 
and just rule, 287 ; the type of a Ka 
put gentleman, 288, 

Ranapur (or Rampura), site ot a cele 
brated and elaborate Jain temple, 305 
bibliography, 205. 

Ranjlt Singh (died 1805), chief of Bharat, 
pur, his double dealings with the Ma« 
rathas and the British, 324; rewardei 
for his help at Laswari, 324 ; provokei 
the unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur, 324 
325; sued for peace, 325. 

Ranthambhor, famous fort in Jaipur State 
266; contains ruined palace, mosque 
and barracks, 266 ; its history and cap 
ture by Ala-ud-dm (1301) and Akbar 
(1569), 266, 267. 

Ratangarh, walled town with fort in 
Bikaner State, 431. 

Rathor clan Of Rajputs, 19, 35; the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur its head, 173; their 
history as rulers of the Deccan, 173; 
their vain resistance and final submis¬ 
sion to Muhammadan invaders and 
intermarriage, 173, 175; their migra¬ 
tion (J212) to Mallani, their cradle in 
the west, 192 • the foundation of Jodh- 
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pur State, 174; their subsequent his- 
topq 174, 179, 271, 272 ; Maharaja of 
Kishangarh a member of, 271; Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner a member of, 401; their 
seizure of Ajmer, 452, 454. 
aths, a caste or tribe peculiar to 
Bikaner, 406. 

egistration of documents in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 472. 

eligions, 37, 38; percentage of popula¬ 
tion by, Hindus (83), Mnsalmans (9), 
Jains and Animists (about 3 each), 37 ; 
in Ajmer-Merwara, 458, For local re¬ 
ferences see under People in the several 
States. 

emarriage, or widow marriage, allowed 
by all except higher castes, as. a civil 
ceremony, 32; regulations of, 32; prac¬ 
tised by Jats, 33. 

fieni, walled town with ancient Jain temple 
and fort in Blkanpr State, 421. 

Rents, in cash, in Rajputana, 75; in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 464. 

Revenue, in Rajputana; in 1867,235 lakhs, 
present 325 lakhs, 72 ; its chief sources 
and amount from each, 72 ; land re¬ 
venue, 72, 73-75: miscellaneous revenue 
from opium, salt, excise, and stamps, 
5 , 76. For local references see under 
inance in the several States, 
evenue of Ajmer-Merwara, Imperial and 
Local, 473. 

ban, district and its walled head-quarters 
in Jodhpur State, 205, 206. 

Rivera, general view of, 5, 6 , 92-100. 
For local references see under Physical 
Aspects in the several States. 

loads, metalled, principal of British 
Government and Native States, 59, 60. 
For local references see tender Means 
of Communication in the several 
States. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador (1616) from 
James I to Jahangir, 453. 

Ruins and remains, of Ahar, 126 ; at Na- 
gari, 133; at Kankroli, 136; of Jain 
temple at Kalinjara, 154; at Deolia, 
167; of Hathundi near Bali, 193; at 
Bblnmal, 194; of Kher and Nagar, 
196; of Mandor, ancient capital of Jodh¬ 
pur, 199, 300; at Nadol, 201 ; temple 
at Slkar, 268; at Udaipur town in Jai¬ 
pur State, 269 ; at Sironj, 312 ; of Ta- 
hangarh fort, 351, 356; at Mau, 383; 
of Chandravati, 397 ; of Rang Mahal, 
423; of Kajgarh in Alwar State, 445. 
Ace also under Archaeology and Biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Kuparel, river with waters divided between 
Alwar and Bharatpur States, 424, 425. 

Rtipbas, town in Bharatpur State, 339 ; 
enormous stone obelisks and images, 
340; bibliography, 340. 
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Rupee, result of depreciation upon Native 
mints, 72, 73. 

Rupnagar, district and its head-quarters 
in Kishangarh State, 279. 

S. 

Sadri, ancient town in Jodhpur State, with 
Hindu and Jain temples, 206. 

Saiyid brothers, the, ‘ the Warwicks of the 
East,’ and Ajlt Singh, 176. 

Saka era, dating from A. d. 78, still in 
'^general use, its origin, 208. 

Sakas or Scythians, dynasty of, 13; vic¬ 
tory of Salivahan over, 208. 

Salivahan, ancestor of Jaisalmer chiefs, 
his great victory (a. d, 78) over Indo- 
Scythians, 208; his title of Sdkari 
and establishment of Saka era, still in 
general use throughout India, 208. 

Salt, its chief sources, 54; Sambhar lake, 
100-103; revenue from, 30 lakhs, 76; 
its manufacture (with some exceptions), 
76 ; a monopoly of the Government of 
India, 54, 102; its output, sale, and re¬ 
venue, 54, 102. For local references 
see wider Revenue in the several States. 

Salt lakes, Sambhar, 100-103 ; Didwana, 
*95; Pachbhadra, 202, 203; in Bika¬ 
ner State, 400, 408. 

Salumbar, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 142, 143. 

Sambhar, an ancient town, now in joint 
jurisdiction of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
States, 206; first capital of Chauban 
Rajputs and gave a title to East Hindu 
kings of Delhi, 206. 

Sambhar Lake, on the borders of Jodhpur 
and Jaipur States, 100-103; its origin 
according to legend and science, 101 ; 
the history and methods of the salt 
works and of their finance, 102, 103 ; 
the castes employed, 103; the storage 
and distribution of the salt, 103 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 103. 

Sand-dunes, of Rajputana desert, of trans¬ 
verse type, 9 el passim. 

Sandstone, of frequent occurrence, 53; 
famous quarries at Bansi in Bharatpur 
State, 330; in Dholpur, 345,351. 

Sanga, Rana of Mewar, his temporary re¬ 
storation of Rajput dominion, 16, in ; 
his defeat (1527) at Khanua by Babar, 
16,111,339. 

Sanganer, town in Jaipur State with Jain 
temples, 267. 

Sangod, town in Kotah State, 387. 

Sanitaria, Abu, 227; Taragarb, 488. 

Sanitation, improved in towns, 77; iD jails, 
80 ; of Jodhpur city, 196, 197; of Abu 
hill station, 228 j of Jaipur, 261; of 
Dholpur, 352 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 460. 

Saraswatl river, the name of the Luni on 
its upper course, 449. 
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Sardargarh, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 143. 

Sardarshahr, town with fort in Bikaner 
State, 431. 

Sarwar, district and its head-quarters, with 
garnet quarries, in KLishangarh State,279. 

Sasan, one of the three ordinary tenures 
of land, 324, granted to temples and 
religious castes, 225. 

Sawai (* one and a quarter ’), family name 
of chiefs of Jaipur, 237, 

Sawai Madhopur, district and its head 
quarters in Jaipur State, 367, 268, 

Scenery of Rajputana, 3-4; of Chambal 
river, 93; of Banas river, 94; of Sam- 
bhar lake, 101 ; of Dhebar lake, 134; 
of Udaipur, 143,144; of Banswara, 146; 
of Abu, 226, 237 ; of Ajmer-Merwara, 
449 . 450 - 

Schools in Rajputana, primary and secon¬ 
dary, 81, 82 ; of Art, 83 ; normal, 83 ; 
special, 82 ; chiefs’, 83, 83 ; Maharana’s 
High School at Udaipur for English, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, 145. For local 
references see under Education in the 
several States. 

Schools in Ajmer-Merwara, 481- 483. 

Seer, a measure of weight =■ about 2 lb., 
466. 

Sesodia Rajputs of Mewar, 14, tG, 35 ; the 
origin of the name, no; the Maharaja 
of Mewar the head of the clan, 109; 
their refusal to intermarry with Muham¬ 
madans or other Rajputs so allied, 109; 
granted (1707) intermarriage to chiefs 
of Jodhpur and Jaipur as condition of 
coalition against Muhammadans, 19, 
176; disastrous results of preference to 
.be given to sons of Sesodia princesses, 
19,113, 338 ; chief of Shahpura belongs 
to the clan, 313. See Udaipur, history of. 

Seths, a trading caste of well-known 
charity, 490, 

Settlements of land revenue, made or in 
progress, 75 ; successive in Ajmer-Mer¬ 
wara, 475-477. For local references see 
under I,and Revenue in the several States. 

Sex, statistics of, in Rajputana, a more 
than usual excess of males, 30,31 ; pro¬ 
bably not due to female infanticide, 31 ; 
in Ajmer-Merwara, 457. 

Shahpura, town in Jaipur State, 368. 

Shahpura chiefship, 313-318; the chief, 
Raja Dhiraj, of the Sesodia clan, 313 ; 
history of the country, 313, 314; pro¬ 
posed railway, 315 ; famines, 315. 

Shahpura town, capital of the chiefship, 
with walls, 317 ; schools, hospital, See., 
317; the Ramdwara or monastery 
of the Ramsanehi sect of mendicants, 
317 ' 3 1 ®-' 

Shekhawati, the largest district in Jaipur 
State, 353; once the seat of an inde¬ 


pendent confederacy, 254; the relati 
of its Thakurs to the parent (Kachwiit 
stock, 254 ; the general division of Ian 
between all the sons, 354; its pacifica 
tion (1836-7) by Lieutenant Forster 
254,403. 

Sheoganj, town in Strohi State, 332. 

Sikar, walled town, head-quarters of chie • 
ship in Jaipur State, 268. 

Singhana, town in Jaipur State, 268, 261 

Sirohi State, 216-232 ; dry and health 
in hills and plains, 317 ; history to da 
(1823) of British protection, 218, 21 r 
political charge transferred (1870-8' 
to Commandant of Erinpura Irreguli 
Force, 220; prevalence of Bhlls an; 
Giiasias, 221; manufacture of sword 
spears, and bows, 223, 232; State r: 
lief of fomines, 233 ; high standard t- 
literacy due to presence of Europeans- 
and Eurasians at Abu, 225; biblio¬ 
graphy, 326. 

Sirohi town, capital of the State, 332; 
palace of Maharao and fortified shrine 
of Sarneswar, 232. 

Sironj district of Took State (in Central 
India), 310, 311. 

Sironj town, once famous for transparent 
muslins and chintzes, now in a state of 
decay, 313. 

Smallpox, periodical visitations of, 30; 
the BhTl custom of burying the firrt 
victim, 40; the increasing belief in vac¬ 
cination, 30, 84; fair of the goddess of, 
257. 

Soil, general character of. 42. For localq 
references see under Agriculture in the 
several States. 

Sojat, district and its head-quarters iff 
Jodhpur State, 206; a walled town o', 
great antiquity and considerable trade, 

2 ° 1 - , x 

Som,river in Mewar, affluent of Mahl, 154. 

Sport, on the cliffs of the Chambal river, 
92. For local references see under 
Fauna in the several States. 

Sri Madhopur, town in Jaipur State, 269. 

Stamps, revenue from, 76; in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 477, 478. 

Soja, chief of Marwar (died 1516), ‘ the 
cavalier prince,’ 174. 

Sujangarh, town and fort in Bikaner State, 
421, 423. 

Surajbansi or Solar race of Rajputs, 34. 

Surajgarh, estate and town in Jaipur 
State, 269. 

Suraj Mai, great Jat chief, 19; sacked (1753) 
Delhi, captured Agra, founded Bharat- 
pur, 333, 446; his palaces at Dig, 338. 

Suratgarb, town and fort in Bikaner State, 
432 ; ruins of Rang Mahal, 433. 

Surat Singh (1728-88), chief of Bikaner 
State, 403. 
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re ys, topographical by Survey of India, 
;; cadastral in and by States, 85; in 
jmer-Merwara, 483, 484. 

T. 

T nks, a table of areas irrigated by, in 
eparate States, 48 ; recent expenditure 
in, 48, 49. See also under Irrigation 
n the several States, 
a, deified hero of the Jats, fair and 
estival of, at Ajmer, 461. 
nperature, a table of mean and diurnal, 
1; the great heat everywhere, 11; the 
udden and trying changes between 
light and day in the north, it. For 
ocal references see under Climate and 
Temperature in the several States, 
mples (Hindu), notable: of Jumwa 
.Devi, 96, of Mahadeoat Baneshar, too; 
at Menal, 129; several at Barolli, 129, 
J30; at Bijolia,i3i; onDhebarlake,i34; 
on. the Raj Samand, 136; at Kuudian, 
139; at Nathdwara with famous image, 
r 4 °t 14 1 i at Eklinyjland NagdS, 145, 
146; Arthuna, 148; Partabgarh, 103, 
16S ; Baneshar, 1.44; Dflngarpur, 161; 
rock-temple in ftunda hill, 194; at 
DIdwana, 195; r jn Jodhpur city, 197 ; 
Nagaur, 301, 2oj ; Pali, 303 ; Sadri, 
206; of Sarnesyvar at Sirohi, 232 ; at 
Amber, 255 ; <wt Keshorai Patau, 295 ; 
■ 1 Bayana, 335 ; in ICarauli, 363 ; in 
Kotah city, 3S4 ; at Chandravati, 397; 
at Bikaner cjity, 418; of Nilkanth Maha- 
deo at Pa;ranagar, 445. 

.'emples^ &<;. (Jain), notable: at Nagda, 
* 45 . J 46; at Bijolia, 131; at Kankroli, 
136 ; at Rakhabh Dev, with image 
sabred to Jains and Hindus, 143 ; Kalin- 
'JJtra, 154; Arthuna, 148; Partabgarh, 
463,168; Nado], 201; Pokaran, 204; 
Ranapur, 205; Sadri, 206; in Jaisal- 
mer fort, 316 ; Delwara at Abu, 229, 
230; at Jhunjbuou, 262 ; in Sanganer, 
267 ; in Pirawa town, 310; in ancient 
Chandravati, 397; perfect old temple 
at Reni, 431. 

Tennres of land, 73, 74, khalsa, pakha, 
and kachcha i, 73, jagir, 73, 74, bhutn 
and others, 74, 474; khairat , 151, and 
sSsan, 334, 23j, and muafi, 373, 
granted on religious and personal 
grounds, isttmrari, 473. For local 
references see under Land Revenue in 
the several States. 

Tijara, town in Alwar State, 446; once 
capital of independent Mewati chiefs, 
446 ; its great Pathan tomb and pretty 
stone mosque, 446; its history, 446,447. 

Tod, Colonel James, the historian of 
Rajputana, on the fauna of Rajputana, 
10; on the tin mines of Mewar, 53; 
on famine as a natural disease, 61,62; 
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on criminal justice,68; on the vexatious 
sources of revenue of Native States, 72 
on Marwar, 103; regained KQmbhal- 
garh fortress, 139; on Mehta Salim 
Singh, 209; the discoverer of Abu, 
227; on Jaipur city, 360; on the big 
game in Btindi, 284; on the origin of 
the name ‘Hara,’ 284; on the palace 
of Bundi, 294; on Churamati, the Jat 
leader, 323; on Zalim Singh, 369, 370, 
389; onPatan, 39S; Todgarh tahsil in 
Merwara commemorates his name and 
administration, 47J, 485. 

Toda Bhim, town in Jaipur State, 269. 

Tonk State, a Muhammadan principality 
of six scattered districts, partly in 
Central India, 296; dry and healthy, 
with malaria after rains, 297 ; its ruling 
family, Pathans, founded (1798) by 
Amir Khan, 297, 298; under British 
protection (1817), 298; the bigotry, 
rapacity, and treachery of All Khan, 280, 
his deposition and degradation,298,299; 
the great mortality from famines, 302 ; 
the large indebtedness of the State due 
to bad seasons and maladministration, 
.103 ; high settlement of 1887 revised 
in 1897, 304, 305 ; bibliography, 306. 

Tonk district, in Tonk State, 308. 

Tonk city, capital of the State, 312, the 
old and new towns, and fort, 312; 
Muhammadans 53 per cent, of popula¬ 
tion, 313; schools and hospitals, 313. 

Tonwar Rajputs, rulers at Delhi (793- 
1164), in Bharatpur, 321, in Dbolpur, 
3 +t- 

Totemism of Bhils and Bhilalas, 87, 
89, 90. 

Towns, 128 in number, contain 14-5 per 
cent, of total population, 38; names and 
population of principal, 28. 

Trade and commerce, 56, 57; caravans 
of olden days between sea-coast and 
North India, Kashmir, and China, 56; 
their guardians, the Charans, 57; abo¬ 
lition of old transit duties, 37; retention 
of import and export duties, 58 ; chief 
articles and centres of trade, 57; in¬ 
fluence of railways, 50, 57, 59, 60; 
trade castes, 34. For local references 
see under this head in the several States. 

Trees, principal, 51, 119, 171; rarity of 
timber, 9,51; her and khejra the hardy 
and invaluable trees of the desert, 171, 
172. For local references see under 
Botany in the several States. 

Tribes (and castes), principal, 33-37 ; 
the Bhils and Bhilalas, 86-90; the 
Meos and Mewalls, 104, 105. For 
local references see under Castes am? 
Occupations in the several States. 

Trikal, triple famine—of grass, grain, 
and water, 61, 469. 
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Udaipur (or Mewar) State, 107-146 ; 
physical aspects, 107-169; its chiefs 
the first in rank and dignity of the 
Rajputs of India, 109; history, 109- 
116; people, 116-nS; land, 118-120, 

123, 124; railways, roads, and posts, 
120, 121; administration, 122 ; finance 
and currency, 122, 123; land revenue 
and tenures, 123, 124; army and police, 

124, 125; education, 125; medical, 
125; bibliography, 126. 

Udaipur (or Mewar) State, history of, 109- 
110; its brave and fbr long successful 
resistance to the Muhammadans, 109; 
Chitor four times taken and sacked, 
110-112, 133; Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak defeated and taken prisoner and 
ransomed, no, in ; the prosperity and 
power of Mewar under Rana Sauga, 111; 
the invasion of Babar and his victory 
(1527) atKhanua, in; the last (1567) 
sack of Chitor by Akbar, 112 ; final 
submission (1614) of Amar Singh to 
Shah Jahan, 113; imposition and final 
renunciation by Aurangzeb of jaria tax 
on Hindus, 113; the devastations of 
the Marathas, 113, 114; British in¬ 
terference (1818), and defeat of Mara¬ 
thas, 115; history during and since 
Mutiny, 115, 116. 

Udaipur (t), capital of the State, 143- 
I46; its picturesque situation and im¬ 
posing palace, 143; the Pichola lake 
with island palaces, 143, 144 ; its 
gardens and public huildings, schools, 
and hospitals, 144, 145; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood Eklingj! and Nagda, 145, ' 
146; bibliography, 146. 

Udaipur (2), town in Jaipur State, com¬ 
manding a defile through the Aravalli 
Hills, 269. 

Uniara, fortified town and estate in Jaipur. 
State, 269, 270. 

V. 

Vaccination, great increase of, 84, sta¬ 
tistics of, 85; compulsory in Jodhpur 
State, 191; nominally compulsory in 
Jaipur, 253 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, com¬ 
pulsory in municipalities, 483, statistics 
of, 484. For local references see under 
this head in the several States. 

Vakils, Courts of, upper and lower, 70. 

Villages, population and number of, 28 ; 
average population and number of 
houses in each, 28; village communi¬ 
ties in Alwar State, 437. 

Vindhyan (geological) system, 6, 7, 8. 

Volunteers,,Railway, 79; cadet corps at 
Abu, 22gf head-quarters at Ajmer, 480. 


W 

Wages in Rajputana not uniform 
everywhere on the rise, 49, genera 
paid in kind, 49 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 1 
skilled and unskilled labour, 464, 465 

IValar or t vdira, the destructive for 
cultivation of Bhils, 43 etpassim. 

Walterkrit Sabha, an annual commit 
(originally convened by the Age 
Colonel Walter) for regulating a 
expenses, &c., of marriage, 31, 32, 3 

Water-supply, good of Jaipur, 26 
Pachbhadra, dependent in summer up 
railway for, 202 ; excellent of Ajmi 
490; scanty and bad of Kekri a 
Naslrabad, 492, 493 ; of Jhalrapaf 
Chhaoni, 396; of Bikaner, from do 
wells, good but limited, 418. 

Wellesley, Lord, his protection of Rajlt 
chiefs against the Marathas, 20; tl 
reversal of his policy by his successo 
20, 403. 

Wells, the mainstay of eastern half, 48 
49; generally belong to individual 
cultivators, but encouraged by Stat 
49; their cost mid methods, 49; 
table of areas irrigated by, in separm 
Stales, 48. 

Wer, town in Bharatpur State, 340. 

Western Rajputana States Residency, 
Political Charge, with' head-quarters a 
Jodhpur, 169, generality a dreary wav- 
much subject to famine, 169; a tabl 
of area, population, ami land revenu 
of each of its three States, f 70 . 

Whiteway, Mr., his resettlement e 
Ajmer-Merwara, 476, 

Wilder, Mr., first (1818) Superintend 
of Ajmer, 454, 475, 485. 

Women, their number, 30 ; dress of m 
dus, Muhammadans, and Bhils, 40 
education, 82, 486; cannot attain sal 
vation according to ‘ sky-clothed ’ Jains, 
38; Walter Hospital for, at Udaipur,145, 
at Jodhpur, 198 ; one wing of Victoria 
Hospital at Bharatpur for, 337. Foi 
local references see under Hospitals ini 
the several States. 

Woollen industries, 55. For local refer¬ 
ences see under Arts and Manufactures 
in the several States. 

Z. 

Zalim Singh (1760-1824), regent of Kotah 
State, 368, 369, 379, 388, 389; the 
Nestor and Machiavelli of Rajasthan, 
370, 389; ruins of his baronial residence 
at Nanta, 387; his engraved charter of 
privileges to new settle., a. 'atan, 397, 

Zamtndari tenures of khalsa land, 436, 
437 - 



